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PREFACE. 
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It is now nearly nineteen years since the first edition of this book was 
published, and a second tHition ought to have appeared long ere this. 
The first edition was soon e^austed, and the desirableness of bringing 
out a second edition was often suggested to me. But as the book was 
a first attempt in a new field of reseaj|*ch and necessarily very imper- 
fect, I could not bring myself to allow a second edition tc? appear with- 
out a thorough revision. It was evident, however, that the preparation 
of a thoroughly revised edition, with the addition of new matter 
wdierevcr it seemed to be necessary, would entail upon me more labour 
than I was likely for a long time to be able to undertake. The duties 
devolving upon me in India left me very little leisure for extraneous 
work, and the exhaustion arising from long residence in a tropical 
climate left me very little surplus strength. Fo? eleven years, in addi- 
tion to my other duties, I took part in the KeVision of thj|, Tamil Bible, 
and after that great work had come to an end, it fell tg^my lot to take 
part for one year more in the Eevision of the Tamil Book of Common 
Prayer. I suffered also for some time from a serious illness of such a 
nature that it seemed to render it improbable that I should ever be 
able to do any literary work again. Thus year after year elapsed, and 
year after year the idea of setting myself to so laborious a task as that 
of preparing a second edition of a book of this kind grew more and 
more distasteful to me. I began to hope that it had become no longi^J 
necessary to endeavour to rescue a half-forgotten book from oblivion. 
At this juncture it was considered desirable that I should return for a 
time to my native land for the benefit of my health ; and at the same 
time I was surprised to receive a new and more urgent request that I 
shop^ bring out a second edition of this book — ^for which I was 
informed that a demand still existed. Accordingly 1 felt that I had 
jnow no option left, and arrived reluctantly at the conclusion that as 
jthe first edition was brought out during the period of my first return 
^to this country on furlough, so it had become necessary that the period 
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of my second furlough should be devoted to the preparation and publi- 
caiion of a second edition. 

The first edition — chiefly on account of the novelty of the under- 
taking — ^was received with a larger amount of favour ^han it appeared 
tST me to deserve. I trust tluit this second edition, re\ised and en- 
larged, will be found more really deserving of favour. Though reluc- 
tant to commence the work, no sooner had I entered upon it than my 
old interest in it revived, and I laboured at it con amove, I have 
endeavoured to be accurate and thorough throughout, and to leave no 
difficulty unsolved, or at least uninvestigated \ and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all my endeavours, I am conscious of many deficiencies, and feel 
sure that I must have fallen into many errors. Of the various expres- 
sions of approval the first edition received, the one which gratified me 
most, because I felt it to be best deservgd, was that it was evident I 
had treated the Dravidian languages “ lovingly.” I trust it will be 
apparent that I have given no smaller amount bf loving care and 
labour to ther preparation of this second edition. The reader must be 
prepared, however, to fi^id that 'many of the particulars on which I 
have laboured most “ lovingly,” though exceedingly interesting to per- 
sons who have made the Dravidian languages their special study, 
possess but little interest for persons whose special studies lie in the 
direction of some other family of languages, or who are interested, not 
in the study of any one language or family of languages in particular, 
but only in philological studies in general, or in discussions respecting 
the origin of kngua^e in general. 

It is now more than thirty-seven years since I commenced the study 
of Tamil, and f had not proceeded far in the study before I came to the 
conclusion that much light might be thrown on Tamil by comparing it 
with Telugu, Canarese, and the other sister idioms. On proceeding to 
make the comparison I found that my supposition was verified by the 
result, and also, as it appeared to mo, that Tamil imparted still more 
light than it received. I have become more and more firmly persuaded, 
as time has gone on, that it is not a theory, but a fact, that none of 
these languages can be thoroughly understood and appreciated without 
some study of the others, and hence that a Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian Languages may claim to be reg^ded not merely as 
something that is useful in its way, but as a necessity. 

I trust it will be found that I have not left much undone that seemed 
to be necessary for the elucidation of Tamil ; but I hope tl^ branch of 
work will now be taken up by persons who have made Telugu, Qanar- ^ 
ese, MalaySlam, or Tu}u their special study, so that the whole range 
of the Dravidian languages and dialects may be fully elucidated. One 
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i desideratum at present seems to be a Comparative Vocabulary of the 
yDravidian Languages, distinguishing the roots found, say, jin the 
four most distinctive languages — Tamil, Telugu, Caiiarese, and Malay- 
: itJam — from those found only in three, only in two, or only in one. 
An excellent illustration of what may be done In this direction has 
been furnished by Dr Gundert, whose truly scientific “ Dictionary of , 
Malay4(|m ” has given a fresh stimulus to Dravidian philology. An- 
other thing which has long appeared to me to be a desideratum is a 
more thorough examination of all the South Indian alphabets, ancient 
and modern, with a careful comparison of them, letter by letter,. not 
only with the alphabets of Northern India, ancient and modern, but 
, also, and especially, with the characters found in ancient inscriptions 
ill Ceylon, Java, and other places in the further East. It has been 
announced that a work on this subject, by Dr Burnell, M.C.S., entitled 
“ South-Indian Paljeograpliy," is about to be published in Madras, 
but I regret that & copy of it has not yet arrived. 

It has been my chief object throughout this work to promote a more 
systematic and scientific study of the Dravidian languages themselves— 
for their own sake, irrespective of theories respecting their relationship 
to other languages — by means of a careful inter-comparison of their 
grammars. Whilst I have never ceased to regard this as my chief 
object, I have at the same time considered it desirable to notice, as 
opportunity occurred, such principles, forms, and roots as appeared to 
bear any affinity to those of any other language or family of languages, 
in the hope of contributing thereby to the solution of the question of 
; their ultimate relationship. That question has never yet been scienti- 
fically solved, though one must hope that it will beojolved some day. 
It has not yet got beyond the region of theories, rilore or less plausible. 
My own theory is that the Dravidian languages occupy a position of 
their own, between the languages of the Indo-European family and 
those of the TuranLan or Scythian group — not quite a midway position, 
but one considerably nearer the latter than the former. The particu- 
lars in which they seem to me to accord with the Indo-European Lan- 
guages are numerous and remarkable, and some of them, it will be seen, 
are of such a nature that it is impossible, I think, to suppose that they 
have been accidental ; but the relationship to which they testify — ^in 
so far as they do testify to any real relationship — appears to me to be 
very indefinite, as well as very remote. On the other hand the parti- 
cufafs in which they seem to me to accord with most of the so-called 
Scythian language are not only so numerous, but are so distinctive 
and ?lf so essential a nature, that they appear to me to amount to what 
is called a family likeness, and therefore naturally to suggest the idea 



The evidence is cumulative. It seems impos- 
suppose that all the various remarkable resemblances that yrill 
put^ section after section, in this» work can have arisen 
ilEoigrely from sixmlarity in mental development — of which there is nc^ 
siimlaTity in external circumstances and history- -of which 
ako there is noT proof— much less without any common cause whatever, 
but merely from the chapter of accidents. The relationship s6ems to 
^me to be not merely morphological, but — in some shape or another, 
and however it may be accounted for— genealogical. The genealogical 
method of investigation has produced remarkable results in the case of 
the Indo-European family of languages, and there seems no reason why 
it should be discarded in relation to any other family or group ; but 
this method is applicable, as it appears to me, not merely to roots and 
forms, but also to principles, contrivances, and adaptations. 1 have 
called attention to the various resemblances I have noticed, whether 
apparently important or apparently insignificant — not under the suppo- 
sition that any one of them, or all together, will suffice to settle the 
difficult question "at issu^ but as an aid to inquiry, for the purpose of 
helping to point out the line in which further research seems likely — 
or not likely — to be rewarded wdth success. An ulterior and still more 
difficult question will be found to be occasionally discussed. It is this : 
Does there not seem to be^ reason for regarding the Dravidian family 
languages, not only as a link of connection betwx»en the Indo-European 
and Scythian groups, but — in some particulars, especially in relation 
to the pronouns — as the best surviving representative of a period in 
the history of'numan speecli older than the Indo-European stage, older 
than the Scythi£i, and older than the separation of the one from the 
other. 

. Whilst pointing out extra- Dravidian affinities wherever they appeared 
to exist, it has always been my endeavour, as far as possible, to explain 
Dravidian forms by means of the Dravidian languages themselves. In 
this particular I think it will be found that a fair amount of progress 
has been made in this edition in comparison with the first — for wliicli 
I am largely indebted to the help of Dr Guiidert's suggestions. A con- 
siderable number of forms which were left unexplained in the first edi- 
tion have now, more or less conclusively, been shown to have Lad a 
Dravidian origin, and possibly this process will be' found to be capable 
of being carried farther still. The Dravidian languages having been 
cultivated from so early a period, and carried by successive 8tagft*of 
progress to so high a point of refinement, we should be prepared to 
expect that in supplying themselves from time to time with inflexional 
forms they had availed themselves of auxiliary words already in use,. 
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^ only such modifioations in sound or meaning as were necessary 
adapt them to the new ptkrposes to which they were applied. Accom^' 
ingly it does not seem necessary or desirable to seek for the origin of 
Dravidian forms out of the range of the Dravidian languages them- 
selves, except in the event of those languages failing to afford us a 
tolerably satisfactory explanation. Even in that event, it must be 
considered more probable that the evidence of a native Dravidian origin 
has been obliterated by lapse of time than that the Dravidians, when 

' learning to inflect their words, borrowed for this purpose the inflexional 
forms of their neighbours. It is a different question whether some of 
the Dravidian forms and roots may not have formed a portion of the 
linguistic inheritance which appears to have descended to the earliest 
Dravidians from the fathers of the human race. I should be inclined, 
however, to seek for traces of that inheritance only in the narrow area 
of the simplest and most necessary, and therefore probably the most 
primitive, elements o# speech. 

In preparing the second edition of this book, as in preparing the 
first, I have endeavoured to give European i^holars, whether resident 
in Europe or in India, such information respecting the Dravidian lan- 
guages as might be likely to be interesting to them. I have thought 
more, however, of the requirements of the natives of the country, than 
of those of foreigners. It has been my earnest and constant desire to 
stimulate the natives of the districts in which the Dravidian languages 
are spoken to take an intelligent interest in the comparative study of 
their own languages ; and I trust it will be* fouhd that this object 
has in some measure been helped forward. Educated Tamilians have 
studied Tamil — educated Telugus have studied Telugu— the educated 
classes in each language-district have studied the language and litera- 
ture of that district — with an earnestness and assiduity which are 
highly creditable to them, and which have never been exceeded in the 
history of any of the languages of the world — except, perhaps, by the 
earnestness and assiduity with which Sanskrit has been studied by the 
Br&hmans. One result of this long-continued devotion to gi'ammatical 
studies has been the development of much intellectual acuteness ; an- 
other result has been the progressive refinement of the languages them- 
selves; and these results have acted and reacted one upon another. 
Hence, it is impossible for any European who has acquired a competent 
knowledge of any of the Dravidian languages — ^say Tamil — to regard 
otherwis® than with respect the intellectual capacity of a people amongst 
whom so wonderful an organ of thought has been developed. On the 
othei^hand, in consequence of the almost exclusive devotion of the 
native literati to grammatical studies they have fallen considerably 
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behind the educated classes in Europe in grasp and comprehensiveness. 
What they have gained in acuteness, they have lost in breadth. They 
have never attempted to compare their own languages with others — ^not 
even with other languages of the same family. They have neves 
grasped the idea that such a thing as a family of lar guages existed. 
Consequently the interest they took in the study of their languages 
was not an intelligent, discriminating interest, and proved much less 
fruitful in results than might fairly have been expected. Their philo- 
logy, if it can be called by that name, has remained up to our own 
time as rudimentary and fragmentary as it was ages ago. Not having 
become comparative, it lias not become scientific and progressive. The 
^^comparative method of study has done much, in every department of 
science, for Europe; might it not be expected to do much for India 
also ? If the natives of Southern India began to take an interest in 
the comparative study of their own languages and in comparative philo- 
logy in general, they would find it in a varietyo of ways much more 
useful to tjiem than the study of the grammar of their own language 
alone ever has been, 'fhey would cease to content themselves with 
learning by rote versified enigmas and harmonious platitudes. They 
would begin to discern the real aims and objects of language, and 
^ realise the fact that language has a history of its own, throwing light 
; upon all other history, ai\d rendering ethnology and archaeology pos- 
I sible. They would find that philology studied in this manner enlarged 
• the mind instead of cramping it, extended its horizon, and provided it 
' with a plentiful stenre of matters of wide human interest. And the 
consequence*probably would be that a more critical, scholarly habit of 
mind, showing itself in a warmer desire for the discovery of truth, 
would begin to prevail. Another result — not perhaps so immediate, 
but probably in the end as certain — a result of priceless value — would 
be the development of a good, readable, respectable, useful, Dravidian 
literature — a literature written in a style free at once from pedantry 
and from vulgarisms, and in matter, tone, and tendency, as well as in 
style, worthy of so intelligent a people as the natives of Southern India 
undoubtedly are. 

I trust the interest taken in their language, literature, and antiqui- 
ties by foreigners will not be without its effect in kindling amongst the 
natives of Southern India a little wholesome, friendly rivtdry. If a 
fair proportion of the educated native inhabitants of each district were 
only to apply themselves to the study of the philology and arWfaeology 
bf their district with anything like the same amount of zeal with which 
the philology and archaeology of Europe are studied by ediibated ^ 
Europeans, the result would probably be that many questions which 
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are now regarded as insoluble would speedily be solved, and that pur- 
suits now generally regarded as barren would be found full of fruit. 

Native pandits have never been surpassed in patient labour or in an 
accurate knowledge of details. They require in addition that zeal for 
' historic truth and that power of discrimination, as well as of generali- 
sation, which have hitherto been supposed to be special characteristics 
of the European mind. Both these classes of qualities seem to me to 
be combined in a remarkable degree in the articles recently contri- 
buted by learned natives to the Bombay Imlian Antiquary on sub- 
jects connected with the languages and literature of Northern India ; 
and those articles appear to me to be valuable not only in themselves, 
but also as giving the world a specimen of the kind of results that 
might be expected if learned natives of Southern India entered, in 
the same critical, careful spirit, on the cultivation of the similar, 
though hitherto much- neglected, field of literary labour, which may be 
regarded as specially their own. 

I was mucli gratified last year on finding that this Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages had ceased to be the only Indian 
Comparative Grammar that had appeared. Mr Bcames has followed 
up this line of philological research by the publication of the first 
volume of a Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India — that is, the North-lndian Vernaculars. I regret that the 
second volume of that valuable work has not yet been published. A 
Comparative Grammar of the Kfilarian tongues, the third great Indian 
family, has probably not yet been contemplated ; '"but I am inclined to 
think that it would be found to be productive of important and inter- 
esting results. 

I have endeavoured to make the second edition of this w^ork more 
easily available for reference, £is Avell as more complete, than the former 
one, by providing the reader with a full table of contents and an index 
of proper names, together with paradigms of nouns, numerals, pro- 
nouns, verbs, &c. I have also given a list of the books and papers 
bearing, directly or indirectly, on Dravidian philology which have 
appeared since the first edition of this work, and which have been 

referred to or made use of in this edition. 

* 
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to thank the Indian and Colonial Governments and the various officers 
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Indo-European, 128. 
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Tfie Plural : Principles of Pluraltsation, . . • • • 128-13S 

In Indo-European tongues number is denoted by the terminations ; 
in the Scythian number is generally left indefinite, 128, Neuters plu- 
ralised in Telugu, but rarely in Tamil, 129. Progress of pluraUsation, 

130. Sign of plurality distinct from case-sign; added directly to the 
crude base, 131. Paradigm of a noun in Hungarian and Tamil, 132. 
PluraUsation of masculine and feminine nouns ; no distinction of sox in 


plural ; analogies to other languages ; Note — Origin of Persian dn, 1 33. 
Double plurals in Telugu, 134. Double plurals in Tamil, 135. 


{!.) Ppiccne Pi iiralisinff Particle, . . • • 

Origin of epicene plural suffix or, &c., 136. Origin of mar in Tam.- 
Mal ; formative in var, 137. Dr Gimdert’s cxplapation ; origin of verbal 
terminations in mar, &c., 13S. Kelationship to pluralising particles in 
other families of languages, 139. Kesemblanco in use more important 
than resemblance in sound. 


(2.) Pluralising Particle of the Neuter, . . • • i- 

1. The neuter plural sujjix oal, with its varieties, 140. gal appears 
as lu in Telugu, 141. Gond particle ; particles used in High Asian lan- 
guages, 142. Origin <'f pal : Note — Derivation of Dravidian word for 
‘all,’ 143. 2, Neukr plural suffix in a. Illustrations* of use, 144. 

Neuter plural of verb ; of possessive adjectives ; of Malayfilam demon- 
stratives, 145. Lap.se of a into eL Telugu and Gond peculiarities, 146. 
Relationship of neuter plural suffix a ; Indo-European affinities ; gram- 
matical gender more fully developed in the Dravidian than in any other 
family of language.^, 147. 


Section II. — Formation of Ca.ses, ..... 148- 203 

Pnnciples of Case-formation, . . . . . .148,149 

In this particular the Indo-European and Scythian families originally 
in agreement, 148. Case-signs in both originally postpo.sitional words ; 
case-terminations of the plural different from those of the singular in 
the Indo-European; identical in the Scythian group, 149. Dravidian 
languages follow the Scythian plan. 

Numher of Declensions, . . . . . • .150 

Only one declension, properly speaking, in Dravidian languages ; no 
difiference in signs of case, 150. Number of Dravidian cases. 

The Nominative — Absence of Nominative Case-terminations, . . 151-154 

Dravidian nominative the noun itself. Apparent exceptions exist, 

151, (1.) Neuter termination am might be supposed to be a nominative 
case-sign, but is not ; origin of this am, 152. probably am was an 
ancient form of the demonstrative pronoun ; alternates with a/*, 153. 

(2.) Final n of personal pronoun does not make it a nominative. (3.) 
Lengthening of vowel of personal pronoun in the nominative looks lil|« 
a case in point ; but probably vowel lengthened for sake of emphasis, 

164. 

Inflexion or Inflexional Base of the Oblique Cases, . . . 155 

In many instances the noun itself used as the inflexional base. Gene- 
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rally the base receives some augmentatioo. Signs of case added to this 
inflected form, 155. 

(1.) The injlcitional increment IV, with Ua dialectic varieties^ . .156,157 

Illustrations, 166. In Telugu ni, 157. in originally a locative. 

(2.) The injUxionalincrementa ATi and AJi, .... 158,159 

These are most used in Canarese ; are they identical in origin ? 1 58. 

Tamil sometimes uses neuter demonstrative adu in a similar manner, 159. 

(3.) The injlexiomd increment ti, . . . . . 160 

This the most common increment of neuter nouns in Telugu ; pro- 
bably ti, not {i ; connection of this with neuter demonstrative, 160. 

(4.) The inflexional increment ATt\5 or AtTnn, . . . . 160-162 

Tamil nouns in am take this increment, 160. attu used by the singu- 
lar alone ; attru used instead of attu by a few neuter plural pronominals ; 
attu and attra virtually identical, 161. Origin of the r of altru, 162.. 

Dr Gundert’s views respecting its origin. 

(5.) The fomiaiion of the inflexion hy meane of doubling and hardening 

the final consonant, . . . . * » . .163 

Explanation of this doubling ; Dr Qundert*s view, 163. In Telugu, 
final consonant hardened, but not doubled. 

(6.) The inflexional increment r. Origin, Ewphonlc linhs of connection 

between the base and the inflexion, . . . . . 164 

In Tamil, euphonic u, 165. Use of v and y. 

The Accusative or Second Case, , . • . • .166 

# 

In Indo-European languages, accusative a sign of passivity ; in Dravi- 
dian, accusative case-sign originally a formative of neuter dfbstracts ; 
nominative much used instead, 166. The same in Telugu as to things 
without life. 

(\.) Accusative Case-signs ¥., and A, , • . . .107 

In Tamil ei ; in Malayfllam e or a, 167. With what case-signs in other 
languages this may be compared. 

(2.) AM, ANNU, ANNA, NU, drc., . . . 168-170 

am the Old Canarese sign, annn the modern ; change of m into n, 168. 

Tulu case-sign nu or ; in Telugu nu or ni, 169. Comparison with 
case-signs in other languages *, Indo-European m or n; origin of Dra- 
vidian case-sign ; identiial with am, the formative of neuter nouns, 170. 

Change of am into a. 

The Jnstrumental or Third Case, properly 80 called, • . • 171-173 

Difljprent particles used in the different dialects. Telugu instru- 
mental; Canarese, origin of this, 171. Tamil and Malayfllam dl, dn; 
origin of this; Dr Gundert’s explanation, 172. No affinities to other 
languages ; periphrastic modes of forming instrumental case, 173. 
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The Conjunctive CT Social Cau^ . . • • • .174 

Ought to have a place in the list of Dravidian cases j difference from 
instrumental Tam.-Mal. case-signs, 174. Telugu case-sign ; is this allied 
to the Tam.-Mal. ? Tulu communicative case. 

The Dative or Fourth Case, . . . ... . 176-178 

In North Indian languages dative postpositions substantially the same 
as accusative, 176. Dravidian dative ; resemblance between Dravidian 
case-sign and North Indian how to be accounted for; Dr Trumpp’s 
explanation of Hindd k6; Mr Beames’s explanation, 176. Antiquity of 
Dravidian ku ; Scythian dative case-signs bear some resemblance to Dra- 
vidian, 177. Behistuu-Scythian case-signs; Malayftlam seems to have 
two case-signs ; Dr Guudert’s view of origin of nnu, 178. Can a Dra- 
vidian origin be discovered for ku ? 

The Ablative of Motion or Fifth CasCj ..... 17.9-181 

This case included in the list out of deference to Sanskrit grammar- 
ians ; not really different from locative, 179. Changf of place expressed 
by addition of verb of motion ; Tamil suffixes il and in ; Old Canarese 
im, 180. IVere il and in originally identical ? Compound ablative suffixes 
in Canarese, 181. Explatiation of Telugu ablative ; Tulu. 

The Genitive or Sixth Case, 

{!,) The abbreviated Pronominal Genitive, . . . . 182 

This may bo explained as a pronominal adjective, 182. Similar abbre- 
viation in the case of some of the numerals. 

(2.) The Neuter Inflexional Genitive, . ... . • 183,184 

Neuter suffixes u^ed for the genitive originally signs of the locative ; 

Dr Trumppjs view ; adjectival use of these suffixes arose from tlieir use 
as genitives, 183. Connection between locative, genitive, and adjective ; 

Max Muller’sSiew, 184. Inflexional suffixes used as signs of genitive in 
Telugu ; not so in Canarese. 

(3.) The Neuter Demonstrative Genitives, . . . . 185 

. adu and ddu in Tamil how used, 185. Followed by tho singular 
alone ; Telugu uso, 186. This suffix apjKmded to the inflexion. 

(4.) The Possessive Suffix iix, and its Varieties, .... 187-191 
Tamil in and Telugu ni originally locative suffixes ; in the most com- 
mon of all possessive suffixes in Tamil; Max Miiller, 187. Other case- 
suffixes generally appended to this in, 188. Adjectival force of in ; use 
of am resembles that of in, 189. Indo-European analogies to tho use of 
in as a genitive, 190. , Scythian analogies, 191. c 

(5.) The Genitival Suffix A, ...... 192-194 

Probably identical with the a which forms the relative participle 
the only genitive case-sign in Canarese, 192. So also in Telugu and 
Tulu ; adjectival a of some Telugu nouns identical with possessive ^ ; 
a little used now in Tamil, though first in the list, 193. Its use gene- 
rally confined to poetical plurals, 194. Indo-European affinities of this 
a, especially in the later dialects. 
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(6.) The Mal^ydlam Genitive Suffix be or db, . . . . 195, 196 

This takes the shape of indre or inde, 195. Some resemblances to this 
illusory; Dr Stevenson; Hindilst&nl and Persian rd, &;c., 196. Iden- 
tical with Tamil adu. 

(7.) Auxiliary Suffixes of the Genitive in Telugu and Tamil, . . 197 

(i.) Telugu yoka; origin of this word, 197. (ii.) Tamil u^iya means 
literally that which is the property of ; Mai. utle. 

Locative or Seventh Case, ...... 198-200 

il the most common sign of this case in Tamil ; any word signifying 
‘place* may be used, 198. Canarese suffixes 61 and alii; Telugu andu 
and 16; Note — Resemblances between Tamil il and Latin in, 199. 

Telugu na ; use of the inflexion as a sign of the locative ; fusion of the 
meaning of genitives and locatives ; Note — Riidical element in il is i ; 

Max Muller, 200. 

The Vocative or Eighth Case, ...... 201 

No case-sign of the vocative & Dravidian languages ; modes in which 
the vocative is formed, JOl. 

Compound Case-signs, ....... 202 

Two or more case-signs occasionally compounded into one, 202, 

c 

Possessive Compounds, ....... 202 

The absence of this cLass of compounds in the Dravidian languages 
remarkable. 

Section III.— Adjectives, or Nouns used Adjectivally, . . 203-213 

Adjectives in grammatical agreement with substantives in the Indo- 
European tongues ; in the Scythian tongues independent nouns of qua- 
lity, 203. 1. Dravidian adjectives also nouns of quality, 204. 2. How 
Sanskrit derivatives become Dravidian adjectives ; How nouns end- 
ing in hard consonants double those consonants when used as adjectives, 

205. Soft finals how changed ; 4. Each of the inflexional infyements 
used for converting substantives into adjectives, 206. 5. Relative par- 

ticiples of verbs largely used as adjectives ; 6. Past verbal participle used 
as an adjective in Telugu, 207. 7. Many Dravidian adjectives formed 

by the addition to nouns of the suffixes by which relative participles 
are formed ; (1.) Addition of the suffix iya ; origin of this, 208. Addi- 
tion of the suffix a; Note — Explanation of nalla, Tam. good, 209. 
Explanation of origin of certain adjectives ; (3.) Addition of the suffix 
of the future relative participle, 210. 8. Nouns may become adjectives 
by the addition of the relative participle of the verb to become. Certain 
words erroneously styled adjectives. 

Comparison of Adjectives, ..... .211,212 

Mode of comparison different from that used in Indo-European lan- 
guages; resembles Semitic and Scythian mode, 211. Addition of con- 
junctive particle um, &c., as an intransitive, 212. Formation of super- 
lative Attempt of Robert de Nobilibus. 

Postpositions, . . . . . . . .213 

All postpositions nouns, in the locative case understood, 213. 

Comparative Paradigm of a Neuter Dravidian Noun, sing, and plur,, 214, 215 
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PART IV. 


THE NUMERALS, 216-253 

Each cardinal number has two shapes, that of a neuter noun of num> 
ber and that of a numeral adjective ; in the colloquial dialects the 
former sometimes used instead of the latter, 216. Primitive form that 
of the numeral adjective. 

One, — Two forms in existence, oka in Telugu, oru in all other dialects. 

1. Basis of ofu is or, 217. omiu or own* at first sight resembles Indo- 
European ‘one,* 218. Origin of ondu from oru; similar changes in 
other words, 219. Dr Giindert’s opinion; Mr Kittel*s, 220-22. Origin 
of Telugu word for one, oka, 221. Scythian analogies to oka ; are oka 
and or related ? 222. JDravidian indefinite article. The numeral adjec- 
tive for ‘ one * used as a sort of indefinite article. 

Tico. — Neuter nouns differ slightly in th§ various dialects ; numeral 
adjective, ir ; the same in all, 223. Canareso form of neuter ; Tjimil 
form nasalised, 224. Radical form without a vvsiil ; origin of ir ; 

Dr Guiidert’s opinion ; Mr Kittel's, 225. No analogies in any Indo- 
European language. Brahui word. No Scythian analogies. 

Three. — Neuter noun^, numeral adjective, 226. ind ? or inu ? Brahui 
word, 227. Origin of word for three. Dr Gundert ; Mr Kittcl. 

Four. — Neuter noun; numeral adjective, 228. Origin. of nal,22d. 

No Indo-European analogy ; Ugro-Finnish analogies remarkably close. 

Five. — Neuter noun; numeral adjective, in all the dialects ei, 230. 
Resemblance between Sans, jianchau and Tam.-Mal. ahju, 231. How 
this resemblance has arisen, 232. Dr Gundert’s opinion, 233. Radical 
meaning of ci; Mr Kittel’s explanation, 234. 

SU . — Neuter nofiu a«d numeral adjective nearly alike ; root-meaniug 
of aru, 235. No analogy with other languages discoverable. 

Seven. — Neuter noun and numeral adjective nearly alike, 236. No 
resemblance to word for seven in other languages. 

night. — Tamil neuter noun €(iu resembles Indo-European octo,SLC.; 
this resemblance disappears on examination, 237. Radical shape cn ; 

* explanation of Telugu word enimidl; Telugu numeral adjective cna, 

238. Origin of midi, 239. Origin of en; Max Muller; Mr Clay ; origin 
of en; similar derivation of a numeral in Lap^nsb, 240. . 

Nine. — In all Dra vidian languages nine a compound nuinhur; pnn^al 
forms which nine assumes ; difference between moaning of Arj'aii wpjpi 
nine and Dravidian word ; second member of the word means ten, 241. 

First member appears to mean * one,’ but probably means ‘ before,* 242. 

Mode in which compounds into which nine enters are formed, 243. No 
affinity between Tamil word and Greek. ' 

Ten. — The word for ten virtually the same in all Dravidian dialects, 

244. Changes which take place, 245. Dr Gundert’s opinion ; compel- 
son of Sanskrit jiarikti with Dravidian word, 246. Malayfilam word for 
twelve ; Note — Final dn of Tamil poetical form, 247. Root of Di^vi- 
dian word for ten ; Mr Kittel’s explanation ; Note — Dr Hunter’s word 
explained, 24S. 
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A Hundred , — Samenesa of word for a hundred in all Indo-European 
Languages a proof of intellectual culture and unity ; one and the same 
word used by all Dravidian languages ; derivation, 249. 

A Thousand , — Generally used Dravidian word a Sanskrit deriva- 
tive ; Telugu word ; derivation, 260. 

Ordinal Numbers, 

Derivation of Dravidian ordinal number ; forms of ordinal suf- 
fixes of other numbers ; do, of adverbial numbers. 

AffiliatioHj 251 

No evidence of Indo-European descent, 251. Existence of Scythian 
analogies, e8i)ecially as to the number four ; Professor Hunfalvy’s opi- 
nion ; arithmetical faculty of Scythians not strongly developed, 252. 

Dravidian Numerals in the Five Principal Dialects : Paradigm, 253. 


PART V. 


THE PRONOUN, 254-327 

Light thrown by i^ronouns on relationship of languages. Personal pro- 
nouns the most pejsistent of all w'ords. Peculiarity of Japanese. 

SKCTION I.— PkHSONAL PllONODNS, . . . . . 2.'54 

1. PiioNoujr OF THE First PjiiisoN Sixuui.AK, . . . .254-279 

Comparison of Diale cts^ . ...... 254-267 

Primitive form, 254. Classical and colloquial dialects to be com- 
pared ; inflexional forms and idurals to be compared, not nominative 
singular only, 255. Written form of the word repret^pnt^oldest n^’onuu- 
ciatiou ; forms of this pronoun in Tamil, 256. Malayajam and Cauarese 
forms, 257. Telugu and Tuju ; minor dialects : which was tSe primi- 
tive form, ndn or ydii ? Opinion expressed in former edition, 259. Dr 
Gundert’s opinion ; Dr Pope’s “ Outlines of Tuda ; ” the late Mr Cover’s 
Paper, 260. Relationship of ydn to ndn; cbangeableneas of y, 261. 
M<a1ayi\lam middle point iidn- ; both initial and final n changeable, 262. 

Both ydn and ndn very ancient ; illustration from Sanskrit, asms and 
vayam, yushnie .and ydyani, 263. Included vowel a or c? a weakened 
to € ; origin of final n ; a sign of number, 264. Is n identical with m, 
the final of neuter singular nouns ? 265. Only essential difference be- 
tween pronouns of first and second person cousist.a in difference of 
included vowels a xand i, 266. What is the explanation of this ? These 
cannot be the deinoustrativo vowels ; an explanation suggested. Chi- 
nese ; Mr Edkins ; first Ijjiree simple vowels utilised, 267. 

Extra-Dravidian Relationship, 

All^ronouns of the first person traceable to one of two roots, dh and 
ma. 


1. Semftic Analogies, 

Sir H. Rawlinson, 269. 
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2. Indo-European Anahgieef ...... 270-274 

Br Pope ; Mr G^ver, 270. Comparison of pronouns and pronominal 
terminations of verb, 271. Can any analogy to Dravidian pronoun be 
traced? (1.) m of ma often changes to n; Note — SirH. Ilawlinson’s 
conjecture ; Bopp’s, 272. Instances of change of m into n ; (2.) This 
m changes also into v, 273. (3. ) ma also changes into a ; ^ere the 

Indo-European and the Dravidian words originally related? 274. 

Scythian AnalogicSy ....... 275-278 

Interesting analogies exist. (1.) Nominative, as well as base of 
oblique cases, derived from ma, 275. Illustrations from various Scythian 
languages ; m the equivalent of ma, 276. m occasionally changes into 
n; instances, 277. In some Scythian languages this pronoun almost 
identical with Dravidian ; (2.) Some traces of the softening of na into 
a; probability of a common origin of all these forms, 278. Professor 
Hunfalvy’s paper read at International Congress of Orientalists. 

2. Pronoun of the Second Person Singular,*. . . 279-290 

Comparison of Dialects^ . . . . . 279-283 

Tamil forms of this pronoun, 279. Second person of verb; Beschi’s 
error, 280. Plurals ; CoO'^rese and Telugu forms, 281. Minor dialects, 

282. Relative antiquity of existing forms ; nf very old, >)ut t probably 
older, 283. Oldest shape of the vowel, i or u1 probably i, 

Extra^Dravidian Jiclationship, ...... 284-289 

Dravidian pronoun of the second person singular more distinctively 
non-Aryan than the first : most prevalent form in both classes of lan- 
guages has t for its basis ; the other is founded on 7i. yn, base of the 
Aryan plural, 284. Origin of from iu, Mr Edkins^ suggestion ; t gene- 
rally chang^l into A s^more prevalent in Scythian tongues than t, 285. 
Euphonic final n ; instances, 286. Another pronoun in ?i, not in some 
Scythian lanfuages, apparently identical with the Dravidian ; Chinese, 

287. Behlstun tablets, Brahui, Bornii ; allied forms in Ostiak, &c., 2S8. 

Traces discoverable in Finnish, Turkish, Ac., 289. Himalayan dmlects ; 
Australian. 

3. The Reflexive Pronoun * Self,’ ..... 290-297 

This pronoun, tdn, more regular and persistent than any other of the 
Dravidian personal pronouns ; has a wider application than the corre- 
sponding Aryan reflexives, 291, Used honorifically ; from whiclt use a 
class of words has arisen, 292. List of such words, w'ith explanations : 
tambirdn, tagappan, tandei, tdy, 293. tammei, taiinci, tameiyany tamuk- 
kei, tamhi, 294. tangei, nambi ; Coorg instances ; use of tan as basis 
of abstract noun for quality; Note — Meaning of epinster and duhitri, 

295. Origin of ta, the base of this pronoun, from some demonstrative 
root ; Sanskrit and Greek demonstratives in t, 296. Use of tan in the 
word for quality, like Sans, tad, a confirmation. 

4. Pluualisation of the Personal and Reflexive Pronouns, 296-809 

Comparison of DialectSy ...... 297 
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Tamil plurals ; double plural in colloquial dialects, 297^ Telugu 
double plural ; similar usage iq Gauriaii languages ; Mr Beames ; plurals 
of verbal inflexions, 298. Canarese and Telugu plurals, 299. Change 
of initial n in Telugu into m, 800. Hartqouic changes. 

Origin of Pluralhiny PartichSf . . . . . 801, 802 

(1.) Origin of TX, wf-(y)‘/rmay mean tliou + those people = you. Sans. 
ymhme; alternative explanation from two, 801, (2.) Origin of m; 

this m a relic of the copulative um; used like Latin que ; nd-um^ 1 + 
and=we, 302. Verbs similarly pi uralised. • 

Extra-Dravidian Relationahijpf ...... 303-307 

Finno-Ugrian analogies ; remarkable Aryan analogies ; n in the sin- 
gular of pronouns and m in the plural in North Indian vernaculars ; 
r&li-Prdkrit ; Mr l>eames in Indian Antiqnary, 304. Mr Governs opi- 
nion ; Dr Pope’s ; resemblance great, but only apparent, 305. Oldest 
forms of Greek and Sanskrit plurals of personal pronouns, 30«l. Expla- 
nation of sme ; smut found in sin^tlar, 307. In third person also. 

Twofold Plural of the Dr^vldian Pronoun of the First Person^ . 308, 309 

Plural used as honorific singular; two plurals, the plural inclusive 
and the plural exclusive; similar distinction found in two North-Indian 
languages ; not found in Indo-European family ; found everywhere in 
Central Asia, 308. * Usage in difFerent Dravidian dialects; conclusion ; 


results exhibited in following tables, 309. 

Pauadigms, ........ 310-313 

Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person, . , . 310 

,, ,, ,, Second Person, . . . .311 

Pronoun of the First I’erson, in Seventeen Dialects of Central India ; 

Dr Hunter’s ** Comparative Dictionary,” . . • . . 312 

Pronoun of the Second Person, in Seventeen Dialects of Central India ; 

Dr Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary,” , . . “ . 313 

Skction II. — Dkmokstiiative and Intehrogative Pronouns, . . 314-327 

Difficult to treat these two classes of x>ronoims separately. 

1. Demonstrative AND Interrogative Basks, . . . 314,315 

1. Demonstralive PcLsea, . . . . . . 314 


Dravidian languages use for }ironouus of the -third xjerson demonstra- 
tives signifying ‘ this * and ‘ that,' man, Ac. ; words which signify man, 

&c., have shrunk into terminations; four demonstrative bases recog- 
nised — ^remote, i)roximate, intermediate, and emphatic, 314. 

2. Interrogative Bases, ...... 315 

Two classes of interrogatives — one an interrogative prefix, the other 
suffixed or added to the end of the sentence; (a) e the most common 
iiiterrog^ive prefix, 315. 

1. Parad^m of Demonstrative and Intcm'ogative Prefixes, . , 316 

Beautiful regularity; Dravidian demonstratives, not borrowed from 
Sanskrit, but much older ; Old Japhetic bases ; (b) yd, the other inter- 
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rogative base ; e probably weakened from yd, 316. Change of yd in 
Canarese into dd; uses of this interrogative, 317. 

2. Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns, .... 318-321 
Bases best seen in neuter singular ; suffixes ; euphonic links of con- 
nection, 318. In Tamil v and nj Teliigu usage ; Tulu, 319. Tulu 
peculiarities ; Tamil abstract demonstrative and interrogative nouns, 

320. Neuter interrogative pronoun ; 7n or n used as a formative, 321. 

Origin of the copulative oonj unction um ; ]3r Gundort. 

3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adjectives, .... 322-324 

Demonstrative and interrogative bases, when prefixed to substantives, 
acquire the meaning of adjectives ; initial consonant of substantive 
doubled, or prefixed vowel lengthened, 323. Tamil demonstrative adjec- 
tives anda, that, &c., 324. Telugu triplet. 

4. Demonstrative and Intcjrogative Adverbs, .... 325-329 

These formed by annexing formative siftfixes to vowel bases, 325. 

Classes of adverbs arranged according to their formatives. List. 

(1.) Formative k, </, n; i 2 .) Formative ch,j, it; (3.) Formative t, d, n, 

326. (4.) Formative t, d, n, .also ndr ; (5.) Formative mb ; ( 6 .) Forma- 
tive I, ), % 

Demonstratives and interrogatives formed from I found in Tolugn and 
Canarese ; are they .also found in Tamil ? 327. Four mo.aniug 8 of el in 
Tamil, 328. Traces of il and al used as demonstratives; their use as 
negatives, 329. 

Affiliation of Demonstrative Bases : Extra- Draridian Affinities, . 330 

Nprtli-Iqdian vernaculars ; Scythian languages ; closest analogies in 
Indo-European languages, 330. New Persian, 331. 

f • 

Diterrogative Bases: Bxtra-Dravidian Relationship. 

No relationship apparent. 

Emphatic fe, ^ ^ ^ ^32 

Use of this particle, 332. Tamil ; Tulu ; Hebrew ‘ he paragogic,’ &c. 

Honorific Dmonstrative Pronouns, ..... 833, 384 
Canarese and Telugu ; suspicion of Aryan influences, 333, 334. 

Syntactic Interrogatives k and o, . . . . . 335 335 

Particles used for putting inquiries like ‘ Is there ? ' use of these 
particles ; 6 instead of d in Malayfilam ; 6 generally .in expression of 
doubt, 335. 6 perhaps derived from d ; possible origin of the interro- 
gative a from the demonstrative a ; difference in l«*cation, 336. 

Distributive Pronouns. 

How formed. 


III. Relative Pronouns, .... 

Noticeable fact that this class of pronouns does not exist in the Dra- 
vidian languages ; relative participles used instead, 337 . 
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PART VI. 

THE VERB, . . . . . ... . 338-451 

RemarkB on structure of Dravidian verb ; 1 . Many roots used either 

as verbs or nouns«; 2. Formative particles often added to roots, 338. 

3. Structure of verb agglutinative ; 4. Second person singular of impe- 
rative the shortest form ; 5. But one conjugation and few irregularities ; 
moods and tenses few; Tu]u and Good exceptional, 339. Conjugation 
does not equal that of ancient Scythian verb in simplicity ; Kemusat, 

340. Antiquity of Tamilian culture; origin of conjugational forms; 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is the object of the following work to examine and compare the 
grammatical principles ^nd forms of the various Dravidiau languages, 
in the hope of contributing to a more thorough knowledge of their 
primitive structure and distinctive character. In, pursuing this object, 
it will be the writei’s endeavour to point out everything which appears 
likely to throw any light on the question of the relation which this 
family of languages bears to the principal families or groups into which 
the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided. 

Whilst the grammatical structure of each Dravidian language and 
dialect will be investigated and illustrated in a greater or less degree, 
in proportion to its importance and to the writer's §cquaintance with 
it, it will be his special and constant aim to throw light upon the 
structure of Tamil — a language which he has for more than thirty- 
seven years studied and used in the prosecution of his missionary 
labours, and which is probably the earliest cultivated, and most highly 
developed, of the Dravidian languages — in many respects the repre- 
sentative language of the family. 

The idioms which arc included in this word under the general term 
‘ Dravidian,' constitute the vernacular speech of the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of Orissa, and 
those districts of Western India and the Dekhan in which Gujardti 
and MarAthi are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Vindhya moufitains and the river Nerbudda (Narmadd) 
to Cape Comorin (Kumari), is peopled, and from the earliest period 
appejirs liave been peopled, by different branches of one and the 
same race, speaking different dialects of one and the same language — 
the language to which the term ‘Dravidian' is here applied; and 
scattered offshoots from the same stem may be traced still farther 
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north, as far as the IMjmahM hills in Bengal, and even as far as the 
mountain fastnesses of Bel^chistan. 

Gujarati, Marathi (with its offshoot, Kohkani), and Oriya, the 
language of Odra-d<isa, or Orissa, idioms which are derived from 
the decomposition of Sanskrit, form the vernacular speech of the 
Hindi! population in the peninsular portion of India within their 
respective limits : besides whicli, and besides the Dravidian lan- 
guages, various idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or verna- 
cular are spoken or occasionally used by i)articular classes resident in 
Peninsular India. 

Sanskrit, tliough it is improbable that it ever was the vernacular 
language of any district of country, whether in the north or in the 
south, is in every southern district read, and to some extent understood, 
by the Brahmans — the descendants of those Brahmanical colonists of 
early times to whom the Dravidians appear to have been indebted for the 
higher arts of life and a considerable portion ^f their literary culture. 
Such of the Bnllimans as not only retain the name, but also discharge 
the functions of the (priesthood, and devote themselves to professional 
studies, are generally able to converse in Sanskrit, though the verna- 
cular language of the district in which they reside is that which tljey 
use in their families, and with which they are most familiar. They 
are styled, with reference to the language of their adopted district, 
Dravida Brahmans, Aiidlira Brdhmans, Karnataka Brahmans, <kc. ; and 
the Brahmans of the several language-districts have virtually become 
distinct castes ; but they are all undoubtedly descended from one and 
the same stock, and Sanskrit, thougli now regarded only as an accom- 
plishment &r as a professional acquirement, is properly the literary 
dialect of their ancestral tongue. 

Hindustani is the distinctive language of the Muhamniedan portion 
of the. population in the Dekhan — most of which consists of the descen- 
dants of those warlike Patans, or Afghans, and other Muharnmedans 
from Northern India by whom most of the peninsula was overrun 
some centuries ago. It may almost be regarded as the vernacular lan- 
guage in some parts of the Hyderabad country ; but generally through- 
out Southern India the middle and lower classes of the Muharnmedans 
make as much use of the language of the district in which they 
reside as of their ancestral tongue, if not* more. Hindustani was 
never the ancestral language of tlie class of southern Muharnmedans 
generally called by the English ‘ Lubbies,’ but by native on the 
eastern coast S'onagas (Yavanas), and by those on the western coast 
MSppillas. These are descendants of Arab merchants and their native 
converts, and speak Tamil or Malay^lam. 
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Hebrew is used by the small colony of Jews resident in Cochin and 
the neighbourhood, in the same manner and'ftr the same purposes as 
Sanskrit is used by the Brahmans. Gujardti and Mardthi are spoken 
by the GujarS,ti bankers and the PS.rsi shopkeepers wlio reside in the 
principal towns in the peninsula. The mixed race of ‘ cduntry-born' 
Portuguese are rapidly forgetting (except in the territory of Goa itself) 
the corrupt Portuguese which their fathers and mothers were accus- 
tomed to speak, and learning English instead; whilst French still 
retjiins its place as the language of the French employes and their 
descendants in the settlements of Pondicherry (Puduclichcri), Carrical 
(Kfl.reikkS,l), and Mah<S (Mayyuri), which still belong to France. 

Throughout the British territories in India, English is not only the 
language of the governing race, and of its ‘ East-Indian,* Eurasian, or 
‘ Iiido-British * offshoot, but is also used to a considerable and rapidly 
increasing extent by the natives of the country in the administration 
of justice and in commea^e ; and in the Presidency of Madras and the 
principal towns it has already won its way to the position which was 
formerly occupied by Sanskrit as the vehicle of tall higher learning. 
Neither English^ hwever, nor any other foreign tongue, appears to 
have the slightest chance of becoming the vernacular speech of any 
portion of the inhabitants of Southern India. The indigenous Dravi- 
dian languages, which have maintained their ground for more than two 
thousand years against Sanskrit, the language of a numerous, powerful, 
and venerated sacerdotal race, may be expected successfully to resist the 
encroachments of every other tongue.* _ * ^ 


* I admit with Sir Erskine Perry (see his paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society)^ that English, the language of the governing race, ought to 
be employed as the language of public business in every part of British India ; 
and I am certain that this end could be attained in a very sliort time by simply 
requiring every candidate for Government employment, from the highest to the 
lowest, to pass an examination in English. The natives would everywhere adapt 
themselves to this arrangement, not only without reluctance, but with alacrity 
and pleasure ; and English schools and other facilities for the acquisition of Eng- 
lish would multiply apace, as soon as it was found that the new rule could not be 
evaded. 

[I leave the above paragraph unaltered, as a memento of the time when it was 
written (1855), though it would ./scarcely bo necessary now to make any such 
recommendation, in so far,' at least, as the Presidency of Madras is concerned. In 
1861 a General Test Examination was instituted for the examination in general 
knowledge, including a knowledge of English, of all candidates for employment 
in the public service, in situations to which salaries of Rs. 25 per mensem and up- 
wards were Attached. In 1867 the rule was made applicable to salaries of Rs. 20 
per mensem and upwards. This arrangement has been productive of much 
advantage both to the public service and to the community, even in the rural 
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X Use op the Common Term ‘Dra vidian/ 

I have designated the languages now to be subjected to comparison 
by a common term, because of the essential and distinctive grammatical 
characteristics which they all possess in common, and \n virtue of 
which, joined to the possession in common of a large number of roots 
of primary importance, they justly claim to be considered as springing 
from a common origin, and as forming a distinct family of tongues. 

This family was at one time styled by European writers ‘ Tamulian ’ 
or ‘ Tamulic ; ’ but though Tamil is probably the oldest and most highly 
cultivated member of the family, and that which contains tlie largest 
proportion of the family inheritance of forms and roots ; yet as it is, 
after all, but one dialect out of several, and does not claim to be the 
original speech out of which the other dialects hjive been derived ; as 
it is also desirable to reserve the terms ‘ Tamil ’ and ‘ Tamilian * (or as 
they used sometimes to be erroneously writton ‘ Tamul ' and ‘ Tamul- 
ian ’) to denote the Tamil language itself and the people by whom it is 
spoken, I have preferred to designate this entire family by a term 
which is capable of a wider application. • 

One of the earliest terms used in Sanskrit to designate the family 
seems to have been that of An<lh7*a-Drdnda-hhdshdy ‘ the Telugu- 
Tamil language,’* or rather, perhaps, ‘ the language of the Telugu and 


districts, and I doubt not that the Government will ere long give the rule a still 
wider rai^^e of api>li<?atiori.] 

I do not think, however, that English is likely ever to become the vernacular 
language oi any class of the Hindus, or even that it is likely to be used to any 
considerable extent as a lingua franca beyond the circle of Government emidoy^s 
and the alumni of the universities. Before we can reasonaldy anticipate the 
employment of English as a conventional language, like Latin in the middle ages, 
or French in the more modern period in Europe, or like Hindustani in the greater 
part of India since the period of Muhammedan supremacy, the number of the 
English resident in India should bear a much larger proportion to the mass of 
the inhabitants. That proportion is at present infinitesimally small — c.g.y the 
population of the two collectorates, or provinces, in Southern India with which I 
am best acquainted — Tinnevelly and Madura — amounts to very nearly four 
millions : the number of Englishmen (and Americans) resident in those two pro- 
vinces is under a hundred and fifty ! and that number includes the judges and 
magistrates who administer justice in those prcmnccs, the officers of a single 
regiment of sepoys, a few planters and merchants, «nd the missionaries belonging 
to three missionary societies ! Including women and children, the number is 
considerably under two hundred, with which handful of linglish people we have 
to contrast four millions of HindUs ! 

* See an interesting article in the Indian Antiquary for October*1872, by Dr 
Burnell, M.C.S. ^‘Kumdrila says, 'It is now considered : — (as regards) words 
which are not known to the inhabitants of AryUvarta (not Sanskrit), if they have 
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Tamil countries.’ This term is used by Kumarila-bhatta, a controver- 
sial Brdhmaii writer of eminence, who is supp5se3"to have lived at the 
end of the seventh century a.d. ; and, though vague, it is not badly 
chosen, Telugu and Tamil being the dialects spoken by the largest 
number of people in Southern India. Canarese was probably supposed 
to be included in Telugu, and MalayAlam in Tamil; and yet both^ 
dialects, together with any sub-dialects that might be included in them, 
were evidently regarded as forming but one hhdsM, 

The word I have chosen is ‘ Dravidiaii,’ from Dravida, the adjectival 
form of Dravidji. This term, it is true, has sometimes been used, and is 
still sometimes used, in almost as restricted a sense as that of Tamil 
itself, so that though on the whole it is the best term I can find, I 
admit that it is not perfectly free from ambiguity. It is a term, how- 
ever, which has already been us^d more or less distinctively by Sans- 
krit philologists, as a generic appellation for the South Indian peoples 
and their languages, aiiA it is the only single term they seem ever to 
have used in this manner. I have, therefore, no doubt of the pro- 
priety of adopting it. • 

Maim says (x. 45f, 44): ‘‘The following tribes of Kshatriyas have j 
gradually sunk into the state of Vrishalas (outcasts), from the extinc- ; 
tion of sacred rites and from having no communication with BrMi- ; 
mans, viz. — Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidasy KA,mbojas, Yavanas, Sakas, ; 


a meaning known to the Mlcchcha (the aboriginal tribes ?), is that to be accepted 
or not?^ Ho suggests (but only to reject the ifotiou) tl*at%y applftationa of 
affixes, &c., it may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit words. ... Of the 
examples he gives, the first word chCr is the Tamil ch6v-\i^ and moans, as Kuma- 
rila states, boiled rice ; raider , way, is the Tamil iiadai. So pump, snake, is per- 
fectly correct. (The text has pap, but tho MSS. have pdmp. In Tamil it is 
written though pronounced (J/" person, and vair=vayivuj the 

belly, are common Tamil words, and their meanings are correctly given. It must, 
however, be remarked that the consonantal terminations of pdmp, and ran*, 
have now assumed a vowel ending, whicli is wTitten u, but is pronounced in a 
vague and indeterminate manner.” Hr Burnell remarks, “ Kumiirila s evident 
acquaintance with this South Indian dialect (Tamil) is worth notice, as ho is said 
to have been a native of the south.” (T&ramttha, ** History of Indhxn Buddhism.”) 
Tho words Kumririla cites are mostly Tamil, not Telugu or Canarese. na<le is 
Telugu as well as Tamil, but and vayir-u are not in Telugu. The former 

is not in Canarese, and the letter appears under the shape of basir-u. pdmbu, 
Tamil, is pdvu in Canarese, aind pdmu in Telugu. dl, in Canarese and Tamil, 
means a person ; di-u, in Telugu,' a woman, Kumdrila, however, calls dl, sirt- 
pratyayam,pL feminine affix (in grammar). The affix of the third person feminine 
singular in Tamil, Malay&lam, and Old Canarese is dL Telugu occasionally uses 
dl-u in a siAilar manner, but generally it uses the neut. sing, affix for tho fern, 
sing. Kuin&rila cites the lengthened form dl instead of aZ, apparently because it 
is in that shape that the affix appears in verbs — e,g., p6n-dl, she went. 
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Pd>radas^ Fahlavas, Chinas, KirS.tas, Daradas, and Khasas.’’ Of the 
tribes here mentioned the only tribe belonging to Southern India is that 
of the Dravidas. This name, therefore, appears to have been supposed 
to denote the whole of the South Indian tribes. If any of those tribes 
were not intended to be included, it would probably be the Andhras^ 
the Telugus of the interior, who had already been mentioned by name 
in the Aitareya Brahmaiia, and classed with Pundras, Sabaras, and 
Pulindas, as degraded descendants of Visva-initra. The same state- 
ment is made in the Malia-bharata ; and in the two lists of degraded 
Kshatriyas therein given, the Dravidas are the only South Indian tribe 
mentioned. It must be concluded, therefore, that the term is generi- 
cally used, seeing that the more specific names of Pilndyas, Cholas, <fec., 
had become well known in Northern India by that time. Doubtless 
it is in the same sense that Satyavrata,^he Indian Noah, is called in the 
Bh^gavata Puriliia ‘the lord of Dravida* (MuiPs “Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i.) 

The more distinctively philological writerif of a later period used 
the term Dravida in what appears to be substantially the same sense 
as that in which P propose that it should be used. The principal 
Prdkrits — that is, colloquial dialects — of ancient Hidia were the Maha- 
rdshtri, the Sauraseni, and the Mdgadhi. Amongst minor or less 
known Prakrit dialects the DrS-vidi, or language of the Dravidas, was 
included, A Sanskrit philologist quoted by Muir (vol. ii. iG) speaks 
of the language of Dnavida as a vibhdshd, or minor Prfikrit ; and 
another (p. 50) speaks of ‘the language proper to Dravidas* (in which 
persons ^f that«ri^cc should be represented as speaking in dramas) as 
the Dravidi. It is evident that we have here to understand not the 
Tamil alone, or any other South Indian language alone, but the 
Dra vidian languages generally, supposed in a vague manner by Nortli 
Indian writers to constitute only one tongue. This language of the 
Dravidas was evidently included in what was called the PaisHcbf 
PrS^krit, a name which appears to have been applied promiscuously 
to a great number of provincial dialects, including dialects so widely 
difiering from one another as ‘the language of the Pandyas’ (Tamil), 
and ‘ that of the Bhotas * (Tibetan). The only property these languages 
can have possessed in common must have been the contempt in which 
they were held by Brahman philologists, in vj^tue of whicli it must have 
been that they were styled also Paisilchl, the language of pisdehas, or 
demons. The more accurate term Dravidi has continued to be used 
occasionally by northern scholars up to our own time. As late as 
^ 1854, the learned Hindfi philologist B^bu Raj^ndra LS,l Mitea (quoted 
by Muir, vol. ii. 127), speaks of the ‘DrS,vidi* as one of the recog- 
nised Prakrits, equally with the Sauraseni, and as being, like it, the 
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parent of some of the present vernaculars o^India. It thus appears 
that the word ‘ Drfi.vida,’ from which the term ‘ Dravidian ’ has been 
formed, though sometimes used in a restricted sense, as equivalent to 
Tamil, is better fitted, notwithstanding, for use as a generic term ; inas- 
much as it not only has the advantage of being more remote from 
ordinary usage, and somewhat more vague, but has also the further and 
special advantage of having already been occasionally used by native 
philologists in a generic sense. By the adoption of this term ‘ Dra- 
vidian,' the word ‘ Tamilian ' has been left free to signify that which 
is distinctively Tamil. 

When the Babu referred to some of the present vernaculars as 
having originated in the so-called Dravidl-Prakrit, the dialects to 
which, he referred were doubtless those which have sometimes been 
styled by the North Indian Pandits ‘ tjhe five pxilviras.’ The colloquial 
languages of modern India are divided by the Pandits into two classes, 
each containing five dialects. These are denominated respectively 
‘the five Gauras* and ‘the five Draviras.' By the Gauda or Gaura 
languages are meant the ‘blu^h^s,' or popular •dialects of Northern 
India, at the head bf which stands the Bangdli, the Giliira proper. At 
present Bangali, Oriya, Hindi, with its daughter Hindustilni, PaiijS^bi, 
Sindhi, GujarA-ti, and MarAthi are the languages which may be re- 
garded as forming the ‘ Gaurian * class ; to which I would add Cash- 
mirian, MArwAri, Assamese, and the court language of Nepal, thus 
reckoning in this class eleven idioms instead of five. The five DrAvidas 
i or DrAviras, according to the Pandits, are ‘ the Telinga, the jJ^arriAtaka, 
• the MarAthi, the Gurjara, and the DrAvira,' or Tamil proper. The 
^^S'abda-kalpa-druma (Calcutta) gives the list thus: DrAviSa, KarnAta, 
GujarAta, MaharAshta, and Telinga. The MarAthi and GujarAti are 
erroneously included in this enumeration. It is true that the ]\[ahA- 
rAshtra or MarAthi contains a small admixture of Dravidian roots and 
idioms, as might be expected from its local proximity to the Telugu 
and the Canarese ; and both it and the Gurjara, or GujarAti, possess 
certain features of resemblance to the languages of the South, which 
are i30ssibly derived from the same or a similar source ; but, notwith- 
standing the existence of a few analogies of this nature, those two 
languages differ from the Dravidian family so widely and radically, 
and are so closely allied to the northern group, that there cannot be 
any hesitation in transferring them to that class. The three languages 
that remAin in the classification of Dravidian tongues contained in the 
northerrw lists, viz., the KarnAtaka or Canarese, the Telinga or Telugu, 
and the DrAvida proper or Tamil, are not only members, but are 
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certainly the principal members, of the Southern or Dravidian family. 
It will be observed that Malay ^Uam and Tuju are not contained in the 
Sanskrit enumeration. The first was probably considered to bo a 
dialect of Tamil, and was included in the denomination of the DrAvida 
proper; the second was probably unknown, or was erroneously con- 
sidered a dialect of Canarese. The uncultivated dialects — the Tuda, 
K6ta, Gond, and Khond— appear to have been unknown to the 
Pandits; and even had they been known, probably would not have 
been deemed worthy of notice. 

No term belonging to the Dravidian languages themselves has ever 
been used to designate all the members of this family, nor are the 
native Tamil or Telugu grammarians, though deeply skilled in tlie 
grammar of their own tongues, sufficiently acquainted with comparative 
grammar to have arrived at the conclijLsion that all’ ^se idioms have 
a common origin and require to be designated by a coni^on term. 
Some European scholars, who have confined* their attentiph to the 
study of some one Dravidian idiom exclusively, have fallen into the 
same misapprehension of supposing these languages independent one of 
another. The Sanskrit Pandits seem to have had 'a clearer perception 
of grammatical affinities and differences than the Dravidian gram- 
marians ; and, though their generalisation %vas not perfectly correct, 
it has furnished us with the only common terms India possesses for 
denoting the northern and southern families of the Indian languages 
respectively. 

It is i\pt clear^))ether Var^ha-mibira (a.d. 404) regarded the term 
‘Dravida' as generic or specific. [See Kern’s translation of the 
B^ihat-sa??^llitS,, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.] lie places the 
Dravidas in the south-west, but mentions also an ‘ eastern half of the 
Dravidas.’ The western half may have been on the Malabar coast. 
Par^sara placed the Dravidas in the east. This name seems to have 
been less firmly attached to a particular people than the more purely 
local and dynastic names of Chola, Piindya, &c. Varaha-mihira 
mentions ‘the Pdndya king,' ‘the king of Kalinga,' <kc., but mentions 
‘ the Dravida kings ' in the plural. The local names he mentions are : 
Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Karnataka, Kalinga, Andhra. He mentions 
Konchi (Kdnchi), Kollagiri (Quiloiil Nortli, Malabar?), LankH, the 
rivers K^vfiri and Tdmraparnt, and the conch and pearl fisheries (in 
the Gulf of Manaar). In the Maha-bhdrata the Dravidas are dis- 
tinguished not only from the Kalingas, (fee., but even from tlAi Ch61as. 
This is also the case in the Vishnu PurS,na. In this sense the 
term must have been intended to denote the Paiiiiyas alone. 
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Enumekation of Deavidian^anouages. 

The idioms which I designate as* ‘ Dravidian ’ are twelve in number, 
exclusive of the Brahut. They are as follows : — 

1. Cultivated Dialects. 

3. Tamil. 4. Canarese. 

2. Malayaiam. 5. Tulu. 

3. Telugu. 6. Kudagu or Coorg. 

2. Uncultivated Dialects. 

1. Tilda. I 4. Khond or Ku. 

2. K6ta. 5. Oraou. 

3. GOud. I 6. RftjinaMl. 

I. Tamil. — This language ^being probably the earliest cultivated of 
all the Dravidian idioms, the most copious, and that which contains 
the largest portion anA the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms, 
it is deservedly placed at the head of the list. It includes two dialects, 
the classical and the colloquial, or the ancient find the modern, called 
respectively the * S'en-Damir ' and the ‘ Kodun-Damir,’ which differ one 
from the other so widely that they might almost bo regarded as 
different languages. The Tamil language is spoken throughout the 
vast plain of tl» Carnatic, or country below the Ghauts, from Pulicat 
to Cape Comorin, and from the Ghauts, or central mountain range of 
Southern India, to the Bay of Bengal. It is also spoken in the 
southern part of the Travancore country on the westcrn^side of the 
Ghauts, from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum ; 
and in the northern and north-western i)arts of Ceylon, Vlicre Tainil- 
ians commenced to form settlements prior even to the Christian era, 
and from whence they have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. All 
throughout Ceylon the coolies in the coffee plantations are Tamilians ; 
the majority of the money-making classes even in Colombo are Tami- 
lians ; and it seems not unlikely that ere long the Tamilians will have 
excluded the Singhalese from almost every profitable employment in 
their own island. The majority of the domestic servants of Europeans 
and of tlie camp-followers in every part of the presidency of Madras 
being Tamil people, Tayiil is the prevailing language in all the military 
cantonments in Southern India, whatever be the vernacular language 
of the district. Hence, at Cannanore in the Malaydlam country, at 
Bangalire in the Canarese country, at Bellary in the Telugu country, 
and at* Secunderabad, where Hiudilstant may be considerAi as the 
vernacular, the language which most frequently meets the ear in the 
bazaars is Tamil. 
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The majority of the Klings (Kalingas), or Hindis, who are found in 
Pegu, Penang, Singapore, and other places in the further east, are 
Tamilians : a large proportion of the coolies who have emigrated in 
such numbers to the Mauritius and to the West Indian colonies are 
Tamilians ; in short, wherever money is to be made, where /er a more 
apathetic or a more aristocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside, 
thither swarm the Tamilians, the Greeks or Scotch of the east, the least 
superstitious and the most enterprising and persevering race of Hindds. 
Including Tamilians resident in military stations and distant colonies, 
and the Tamilian inhabitants of South Travancore, and Northern 
Ceylon, and excluding not only Muhammedans, &c., but also people of 
Telugu origin who are resident in the Tamil country, and who form pro- 
bably ten per cent, of the whole population, the people who speak the 
Tamil language may be estimated at aboj^t fourteen and a half millions. 

Madras, the chief city in the Tamil country, is also the chief city in 
the South Indian Presidency. The name b»/ which it is known 
amongst natives everywhere is, not Madras, but Chennappa-pattanam, 
abbreviated into Chenica-pattanam, a name which it derived from Chen- 
nappa Ndyakkar, father-in-law of the Ndyalckar of Chinglepat, a petty 
local chieftain, a feudatory of the Chandragiri lidjd, from whom the 
English obtained possession of a little fort on the coast which they 
converted into a fortified factory. The origin of the name by which 
it appears always to have been called by Europeans — Madras (officially 
Madraspatam) — has never been made out with certainty. Perhaps the 
most prob^le derivation i.s from the Telugu Tnadiiru (Tamil madil)^ 
the surrounding wall of a fort, a rampart. There is a neighbouring 
town, Sadras^ originally a Dutch settlement, the name of which closely 
resembles Madras. Sadras is an European corruption from Sadurei, 
w^hich is an abbreviation of fcJadurangam ( - Sans. Chaturanga), the four 
constituent arms of an army. I have not been able to discover any 
authority for the statement sometimes made that Madras is derived from 
Mandrdj-pattanam. 

The proper spelling of the name Tamil is Tamir, but through the 
change of r into I it is often pronounced Tamil ; and is often (though 
erroneously) written Tamul by Europeans. Tamul is the mode of 
writing the name which appears to have been introduced by the 
French ; but the name given to the language by the Portuguese, and 
by which it was generally known amongst the earlier Europeans, was 
neither Tamul nor Tamil, but ‘ the Malabar * — a name foundl^d on a 
misapprehension. o 

The Portuguese arrived first on the western coastf of India, and 
naturally called the language they found spoken on that coast by the 
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name by which the coast itself had long been called by their Arab 
predecessors — viz., Malabar. Sailing from Malabar on voyages of 
exploration, they made their acquaintance with various places on the 
eastern or Coromandel coast and also on the coast of Ceylon, and find- 
ing the language spoken by the fishing and sea-faring classes on the 
eastern coast similar to that spoken on the western, they came to the 
conclusion that it was identical with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name — viz., Malabar, a name which has survived to our own 
day amongst the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians. The better 
educated members of those classes have long learned to call the lan- 
guage of the Malabar coast by its proper name Malay Mam, and the 
language of the eastern coast Tamil. Though the early Portuguese 
did not distinguish MalayMam from Tamil (just as the Sanskrit pan- 
dits failed to do), they noticed that it was distinct from Telugu, the 
language spoken by the ‘ Badages,’ as they called them, the Yadugas^ 
Tam., or Badagas^ C^n., ^.e. the northmen, the Telugu followers of the 
N^yakkas of Madura, who were then spreading themselves over the 
Tamil country, and even making irruptions into South Travancore. 
A circumstance •which naturally confirmed the Portuguese in their 
notion of the identity of the people and language of the Coromandel 
coast with those of Malabar was, that when they arrived at Gael, 
in Tinnevelly, on the Coromandel coast (properly KAyal, see a note 
in Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo,” vol. ii.), they found the king 
of Quilon (one of the most important places on the Malabar coast) 
residing there. The prince referred to would nojv be c^led king of 
Travancore, and it is clear from inscriptions in my possession that the 
kingdom of Travancore sometimes included a portion of tinnevelly. 

The following was inserted as a note in the first edition of this work. 
“ Professor Max Muller supposed Malabar to be a different language 
from Tamil : nor did he confound it, as would have been natural 
enough, with Malayalam, for he gave a distinct place to each of the 
Dravidian dialects which actually exist, including MalayUlam, and 
thereto he added Malabar, on the authority, I presume, of some 
grammar of the last century, in which Tamil was called by that name.” 
The above note was written in vain. Dr Hunter, in his “ Comparative 
Dictionary of the non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia,” has 
given] his readers a list of words which he designates as Malabar. 
He says, “ In two instances separate lists represent either the same 
langu^e or varieties so close as to seem scarcely deserving of separate 
jdacei^ The first is the Toduva and Todu, the second, the Malabar. 
But after weighing Mr Caldwell’s statements in his ^ Dravidian 
Grammar,’ and the considerations which Dr Host kindly urged in 
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correspondence, I thought it better to give Malabar a distinct place, 
as the vocabulary "which passes under that name was collected at a 
period sufficiently remote to allow of dialectic changes between it and 
the language as now spoken. In this view, it is proper to add, Professor 
Max Muller coincided.” I do not know which was the vocabulary 
referred to, and therefore cannot tell the date of its compilation. Its 
date, however, is of very little consequence, seeing that no dialectic 
changes whatever have taken place in Tamil since the arrival of 
Europeans in India. Every word contained in Dr Hunter s Malabar 
list is modern, colloquial Tamil of the most ordinary type. The alter- 
native words are mostly Sanskrit, from which it may be concluded 
that the compiler of tlio vocabulary, or the person who made selections 
from it for Dr Hunter, did not take care to confine himself to genuine 
Dra vidian words.* 

Colebrooke, though writing in Northern India, was aware of the 
identity of Malabar with Tamil. He says (“E'.sayon the Sanskrit 
and Prfikrit Languages ”), ‘‘ The language of the province is the T&mel, 
to which Europeans have given the name of Malabar.” The identity, 
however, of the two languages was known at a much earlier date to 
persons who had the opportunity of acquiring local knowledge. In the 
very first book ever printed in Tamil characters — at AmbalakkMu, on 
the Malabar coast, in 1577 or 9 — the language of the book is styled 
^Malavar or Tamul.’ The writer apparently regarded Tamil as the 
more correct word. See ‘‘ Sounds : Alphabet.” 

The Sanscrit name corresponding to Tamil is Dravida, a word which 
denotes both the country inhabited by the people called Dravidas and 
the language spoken by them ; and I have come to the conclusion that 
the words Tamir and Dravida, though they seem to differ a good deal, 
are identical in origin. Supposing them to be one and the same 
word,, it will be found much easier to derive Tamir from Dravida 
than Dravida from Tamir, It might naturally seem improbable at 
the outset that a Dravidian people residing in the extreme south should 
call themselves and be called by their neighbours, not by a Dravidian, 


* I notice two errora. One is ‘one’ for ‘there,’ which I cannot explain. 
It must have crept in from some other list. The other ij the word for ‘mosquito,’ 
which can be made out clearly enough. It is the Tamil word for ‘ moustache.’ 
It is not so surprising after all that Malabar should have acquired a place of its 
own in Indian philology side by side with Tamil, seeing that Malabar an^^Tamil, 
whatever they mean, are evidently different names. It is inoro surprising that 
Todu and Toduva should have been honoured with separate lists, seeing ‘that it 
might have been concluded that they were only, like Tulu and Tuluva, different 
modes of writing one and the same name. 
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but by a Sanskrit name ; but it is certain that Fd^dya, the name of 
the southernmost portion of the Dravidians, is Sanskrit, and a similar 
peculiarity meets us with regard to almost all the names of the 
South Indian peoples — Cholas, Keralas, Andhras, Kalingas, <fec. — 
l^hich, so far as is known at present, are Sanskrit, not Dravidian. 
The name Karrifitaka alone appears to have a Dravidian origin. If 
the other names were originally Dravidian, as this seems to have been, 
and as it might naturally be supposed they all must have been, their 
original shape and root-meaning have disappeared. What adds to 
the difficulty is, that though these words have a place in Sanskrit 
dictionaries and are accepted as Sanskrit by the Dravidian people, 
Sanskrit fails as completely as the Dravidian languages to furnish us 
with a clue to their original meaning. When we have traced them 
back to Sanskrit we are obliged to leave them there. The name 
Andhra appears, as has already been mentioned, in one of the Br&h- 
inanas, but, like mosrfj of the Vedic proper names, it is incapable of 
explanation. May it not be, indeed, that those proper names belonged 
originally to some old North Indian vernacular — some prse-Aryan, 
though not necessarily non-Aryan — speech, which had disappeared 
before the literary history of Sanskrit commenced. If this were the 
case, it would be in vain to expect the derivation of such W’ords as 
Dravida to be cleared up now. The compound dr is quite un-Dravi- 
diau. It would be tmi in Tamil ; but even if we suppose some such 
word as Tiravida or Tiramida to have been converted into Dravida by 
the Sanskrit-speaking people, we get no nearei; to an e 2 |)lanation of 
the original meaning of the word. 

The oldest form of Dravida — or, at least, the form winch appears to 
have been most widely in use — appears to have been Drainida; and 
this is the first step towards identifying the two words, Dravida and 
Tamir. Both forms of the word are known in Tamil, but Dramida 
(written Tiramida) is preferred by the classics, and is placed fi^st in 
ancient Tamil vocabularies. In Varillia-mihira’s Brihat-sawdiita, accord- 
ing to Dr Kern, some manuscripts give Dramida, instead of Dravida. 
Through the change of d into /, the Dravidas are called Dramilas in 
Taranatha’s Tibetan “ History of the Propagation of Buddhism in 
India (a.d. 1573), and Dr Gundert informs me that this is the form 
in which the word occurs agjiin and again in thedd Malayfilam versions 
of the Puranas. In the PMi of the MahHwaiiso the form used is 
Damil/, the derivative of which is DAmilo ; and as initial d becomes t 
by ru|p in Tamil, we now reach the ordinary Tamil mode of writing 
the word, Tamir or Tamil. Each of the changes that have taken 
place is in accordance with a recognised Dravidian law of sound. 
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Initial dr is always softened in tlie Pr&krits into d^t,g.y drdJia 
becomes d6h6. In the same manner Sr becomes S, an example of 
which we have in the word S^ramana, a Buddhist or Jaina ascetic, 
which in Tamil has become Samana (in Pali, Sanimana ; in the Greek 
of Clemens Alexandrinus the plural is lafiavaiof and ThS 

change of v into m or of m into v, even in Sanskrit itself, is seen in 
such words as dhmdnlcsha, Sans, a crow, instead of dhvdnksJia, and 
especially in the affixes mat and vat^ man and min and vin. 
Perhaps the most considerable change is from d in Dravidd to r in 
Tamil* ; but this also is quite in accordance with usage, as will appear 
in the chapter on “ Sounds.” Compare nddi, Sans, a measure, with the 
Tam. -Mai. ndri or iidU. A good illustration of this change is furnished 
by the name of one of the nations included under the general name of 
Tamil — viz., that of the Cholas. This name in the Sanskrit of one of 
Asoka*3 inscriptions is Choda, in ordinary Sanskrit Chola, in Tamil Sora, 
in Telugu Chola. In Telugu inscriptions it is often Choda as in Asoka’s. 
The change of to f in the beginning of a word is unavoidable in 
Tamil, but we have a leminiscence perhaps of the original sound in 
the name given to the language by the first Danish missionaries — viz., 
Lingua Damulica. 

In the Indian segment of the very interesting set of RomaTi maps, 
cfilled, from the name of the discoverer, the Peutinger Tables — (this 
segment at least seems to me anterior to Ptolemy’s Geography) — we find 
a considerable portion of the country covered by two names — Andre 
Indi and D^irice. *We can scarcely err in identifying these names with 
the Telugu and Tamil countries — the languages of which were called, 
as we have s?en, by Kumarila-bhatta, some centuries later, the lan- 
guages of the Andhras and Dravidas. If so, the earliest appearance of 
the name Tamil in any foreign document, will be found also to be 
most perfectly in accordance with the native Tamil mode of spelling 
the name. Damirice evidently means Daiiiir-ice. Compare the Ajidxjj 
of Ptolemy and the Aryaka of Varaha-mihira. In another place in the 
same map a district is called Scytia Dymirice ; and it appears to have 
been this word which, by a mistake of A for A, Ptolemy wrote Aua/^/xjj. 
The D retains its place, however, in the Cosmography of the anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna, who rejieatedly mentions Dimirica as one of the 
three divisons of India, and the one farthest to tlie east. He shows also 
that the Tamil country must have been meant by the name, by mention- 
ing Modura as one of the cities it contained. There can be littl^ doubt 
that the name Tamil may also be identified with the Tchi-mj-lo of 
Hwen Thsang, a word which may also be read Dimala or even Dimara. 

It is remarkable that native Tamil scholars, though generally willing 
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enough to tr^ce every word to a Sanskrit origin, have failed to see in 
Tamil* — or Tamira, as it is also sometimes written — a tadhimva of 
Dravida or Dramida, and have invented for the name of their language 
(like their neighbours the Telugu people — though perhaps with less 
reason), the meaning of ^ sweetness or fragrance * — a meaning of the 
word Tamir which has nothing to support or commend it, but its 
agreement with the estimate formed by the Tamilians of the euphoni- 
ousness of their native tongue. I accept their estimate of their language 
as in the main correct, but cannot accept their derivation of the word. 

A discussion respecting the origin of the word Tamil would not be 
complete without some .reference to the names of the three great sub- 
divisions into which the Tamil people were divided in ancient times — 
Ch^ras, Cliolas, and Pandyas. The arrangement of the names is climatic, 
and denotes that the Pandyas were supi)Osed in those times to have the 
pre-eminence — a supposition vvhich appears to be in accordance with 
the facts of the case. 

Pandya. — The Singhalese traditions preserved in tlie Mahawamso 
represent Vijaya, the first sovereign of Ceylon, as marrying a daughter 
of the Pfindya king, in consequence of which his son was called Pan- 
duvamsadeva. Arjuna also, one of the five Pandava brothers, is 
related in the MahH-bhdrata to have married a daughter of the king of 
the Pdndy«as in the course of his many wanderings. There is no cer- 
tainty in these traditions ; but it is certain that about the time of 
Pliny and the Periplus a portion of the Malabar coast was ruled over 
by the Pandyas, a proof that their power had considerably extended 
itself from its original seats ; and I regard it as nearly ccrftiin that the 
Indian king who sent an embassy to Augustus was not Porus, but 
Pandion — i.e., the king of the Pdndyas, called in Tamil Pandiyan.’^ 

* The statement generally made by the Greek and Ijatin historians who refer 
to this embassy is th.at it was sent by the Indi, without further explanation as to 
who those Indians were. Strabo says the embassy was from king Pandion, “or 
according to others ” (whose opinion apparently he did not endorse) “from king 
Porus.” One of those “ others ” was Nicolaus Damascenus, quoted by Strabo 
himself, who says he saw the ambassadors. The name Porus was already well 
known in Europe, through the historians of Alexander’s career, and it was 
natural that Greeks should iuto the mistake of supposing every Indian ting 
a successor of Porus, whereas the name Pandion was one which up to that time 
had never been heard of in Europe, and therefore was one which could not have 
been invented. This Indian embassy has a place in the Chronicon of Eusebius (320 
A.D.), buAeither in the ordinary (defective) Greek text of the Chronicon, nor in 
the Armenian version is the name of the king from whom it proceeded men- 
tioned. The name appears, however, in the Chronographia of George the Syncellus 
(800 A.|).), whose work has been used to restore or complete the Greek text of the 
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If this be admitted, it is an interesting proof of the ad^jpnced social 
position occupied by the PAndyas — (probably in consequence of the 
foreign trade they carried on in connection with their settlements on 
the Malabar coast) — that after the termination of the political relations 
that subsisted between the successors of Alexander and tho princes of 
Northern India, the Pdndyas were the only Indian princes who per- 
ceived the advantages of an European alliance. 

The Sanskrit Pandya is written in Tamil Piindiya, but the more 
completely Tamilised form Pdndi is still more commonly used all over 
Southern India. I derive Pdndt\ not from the Tamil and Malayfi^am 
pandu, ancient, though that is a very tempting derivation, but — as 
native scholars always derive the w’ord — from the Sanskrit PUndu, the 
name of the father of the Pandava brothers. This very form Pdndya, 
in the sense of a descendant of Pdndu, is mentioned, as I am informed 
by Professor Max Muller, by Katyayana, the immediate successor of 
P&nini. The second and most celebrated capitjil of the PAndyas — (the 
first was Kolkei on the Titmraparni) — was Madurei, in English Ma- 
dura, which is the To^mil mode of writing Mathura (the Muttra of our 
maps, and the Mf^o^a of the Greeks) the name, of the city which 
remained in the possession of the Pt^ndavas at the conclusion of the 
great war. The Madura of the Pandyas is appropriately called in the 
Harivamsa, ‘ the Southern MathurA’ There is another (Matur^) in . 
Ceylon, and a fourth (Maddra) in the Eastern Archipelago. The 
Singhalese annalists in the Mahawanso call the king of the Pdndyas 
sometimes fdnd^rava, sometimes Pandu ; and this shows that there 
cannot be any doubt of the connection of the name of the Pdiidyas 
with that of the heroes of the great war, though the origin and nature 
of that connection cannot now be ascertained. Pandya must at first 
have been the name of the ruling family only. Its extension to the 
people followed the course which dynastic names have often taken in 
<^her parts of the world. Megasthenes speaks of a country in India 
wnich was called Xlav^a/Tj, after the name of the only daughter of the 
Indian Hercules — that is, of Krishna. I have no doubt that the 
country referred to w’as that of the Pandyas. A writer who had hejird of 
the Andarae and Calingse could not but have heard of the Pandyas also. 
He partly, it is true, misapprehended the legends related to him ; but 
he was right in deriving the name of the Pdnffjra country from the name 
of its rulers, and in connecting their name — in some fashion, however 
erroneously — with mythological heroes and heroines. The myth really 


Chrcmicon, and who says, under the head of the 185th Olympiad, “ FailQion, king 
of the Indians, sends an embassy to Augustus, requesting to become his friend 
and ally.’* 
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current at tba^ time — if wo may suppose the substance of the Mah»^- 
bhdrata in its present shape then in existence — was that Arjuna, one 
of the Pandava brothers and Krishna’s chief friend, had in the course 
of his wanderings in the south married a daughter of the king of the 
Pdndyas. Everything related by Mogastlicnes respecting this country, 
especially the statement that it was there that pearls were procured, 
serves to identify it with the Pdndya country. Pliny, a])parently 
following another passage of Megasthenes, enumerates amongst the 
Indian nations a nation called Pandfe. It is not clear where he sup- 
posed their epuntry was situated, but we cannot doubt that the 
Pandyas of Madura, wherever he thought they were located, were the 
])oople referred to. His statement that the Paiidm alone amongst 
Indian nations wore ruled by women, though not correct (so far as is 
now known), if supposed to relate to the Pandyas of ^ladura, may be 
regarded as sufficiently applicabfc to the peculiar social usages of the 
Malabar coast, where alij^ost every inheritance still runs in the female 
line, and where, in Pliny’s own times at least, if not also in those of 
^legasthenes, the Pampas of Madura had colonies. Pliny expressly 
mentions that a portion of the western coast was then under the rule 
of king Pandion, ** far away from his mediterranean emporium of 
Modura ; ” yet he remarks also that this name, with others in the same 
neighbourhood, was new to him. He evidently had no idea that the 
subjects of ki)ig Pandion were identical with the Pandm he himself 
had already referred to. 

Cn^LA, the name of the Tamil people placed second in the^ist, is a 
word of unknown origin. It appears as Choda in one of AsoIA,’s inscrip- 
tions, and also in the Tclugii inscriptions of the Chaliikya dynasty. In 
modem Telugu this word appears as Chohi, in Tamil as Chora or Sora. 
We have here doubtless the Sw^a/, <fec., of Ptolemy. It is difficult to 
identify the country called Choliya by IT wen Thsang with the country 
inhabited by the Cholas, but it seems probable that the names are 
identical ; and we know that the Northern Circars were ruled by an 
offshoot of the Cholas in the eleventh century. The original seat of 
the Cholas seems to have been the extensive, fertile valley of the 
Kilvcrf, including the Tanjorc and Trichinopoly districts ; but subse- 
quently they rilled over tfie whole of the Tamil country north of the 
KA,v6ri. Their capital city in the earliest period was Uriet/dr (literally 
the ‘ city yf habitation ’), culled also KOri, which appears to have been 
nearly identical with the modern Trichinopoly {Tv'Uh'd/ppaUi), In tbi 
eleventh century the Cholas reached 'the zenith of their power, and 
ruled — as is ascertained by inscriptions — over tlie whole Tamil country, 

A 
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including not only the country north of the Kavori, but alio the country 
of the Pandyas, South Travaiicore, the northern districts in Ceylon, 
and a portiq^i of the Telugii country. 

Ch^ra, the name of the third Tamilian people, is a word ^vhi 9 h pre- 
sents itself to us in many shapes, as will be seen when we proceed to 
consider the Malayahim language. The language of the Cholas never 
differed from tliat of the Pandyas ; and originally the language of the 
Chen-as also differed but little from that of the other two portions of 
the Tamil people, as appears from the Syrian and Jewish inscriptions 
of tlio eighth centuiy. Py whatever local or dynastic names they may 
liave called themselves, they all — whether Cheras, Cholas, or Pandyas — 
continued to be called Dravidas, and the language they spoke in 
common was everywhere called by the one name of Drilvida or Tamil. 

This idea of the original identity of the Cheras, or people of Kerala, 
with the Cholas and Pandyas, is quite in acco^-dance with native tradi- 
tions. According to Tamil tradition, Cheran, Choran^ and rdudiyan 
were three royal brothers, who at first lived and ruled in common at 
Kolkci, on the Tamraparni, a river in Tinnevelly renowned in ancient 
song, on the banks of wliicli the earliest civilisation in Southern India 
appears to have been built up. Eventually a separatioji took place : 
Pandiyan remained at home ; Choran and Choran went forth to seek 
their fortunes, and founded kingdoms of their own to the north and 
west. We have a similar representation, perhaps merely an echo of 
the Tamy traditi^)!!, in the Hari-vawsa and several Piiranas (see Muir’s 
** Sanskrit Texts,’' vols. i. and ii.), in which Pandya, Kerala, Kbla^ 
and Chola^re represented as the four sons of Akrida, or of Dushyaiita, 
the adopted son of Turvasu, a prince of tlie lunar line of the Kshat- 
riy/is. Who the Kolas of this list were is not clear. The term is sup- 
posed by some to liave been intended to denote the Canarese peCplc, 
Karn^ta being given in this connection instead of Kola by several 
Puranas. The Canarese people, however, are never called Kolas either 
by themselves or by their Dravidian neighbours j and it seems most 
l)robable that the Kols or Kolarians were referred to, pcrliaps under the 
impression (if so, an erroneous one, except in so far as the Or3.ons 
and Malers are concerned) that they also were Dravidians. 

The Tamil language is called Aravam by the Mussulmans of the 
Dekhan, the Teiugus, and the Canarese. What is the derivation of 
tllis term Aravam? Its origin appears to me very uncertain. Dr 
Gundert suggested that as Tamil literature excelled other literatures in 
ethics, it might have been perhaps from this circumstance that Tamilians 
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were called Aravas. Armas on this supposition would signify moralists, 
for atam in Tamil means virtue ; it might mean perhaps even Buddhists, 
for Axavan, Tam. ^ the virtuous one,' is a name of Buddha. It would 
not be a valid objection to this derivation tliat the r of the Telugu and 
Canarese word A ravam is the ordinary liquid or semi-vowel, whilst the 
r of the Tamil avam is the hard rough r, for the hard r of Tamil gene- 
rally changes into r in Telugu and Canarese; and this very word 
avarn^ Tam. virtue, is aravu in Canarese. Another theory derives the 
term from ciTlvUy the Tamil word for knowledge, the Tamil people 
being supposed to be distinguished amongst the people of the south for 
tlieir intelligence. Another derivation is from Arttvd^ the name of an 
unknown district somewhere in the Tamil country, which was reckoned 
one of tlie twelve districts in which, according to the Tamil gram- 
marians, bad Tamil W'as spoken^ A formidable, if not a fatal, objec- 
tion to these derivations is, that they have all a Tamil origin, whereas 
Aravam is absolutely u#iknown in Tamil itself as a name either of 
the people or of their language. It is by the Telugus, Canarese, and 
Dekhanis that the name is used, and its derivation must, therefore, be 
sought out of tlie Tamil country. The opinion of the best Telugu 
pandits I have consulted is that Arava is a Sanskrit, not a Dravi- 
dian, w’ord. It is to be divided as a-ravciy destitute of sound ; and 
this name has been given, they suppose, to Tamil by the northern 
neighbours of the Tamilians on account of its being destitute of 
aspirates. Being the only language in India totally witliout aspirates, 
it was desjnsed by outsiders for wdiat was regarded gs a defect, and 
"was called in consequence Aravit, which may be rendered ‘ unsonorous.’ 
It was not likely, if tliis w’cre the origin of the ^vord, that* the Tamil 
people would apply it to their own tongue. Aravam-u having come 
to bo used in Telugu as the name of the language, the Telugu people 
went in time a step further, and called the people who spoke the lan- 
guage Arava -luy Aravas. The Telugu word Aravam-u, ‘the Tamil 
language,' is not to be confounded with the Tamil word aravam, sound. 
It is a curious circumstance that the latter word means sound, whilst 
the former means being without sound. The initial a of the Tamil 
word is not, as it might readily be suppose# to be, the Sanskrit a pri- 
vative, but is one of the devices employed in Tamil to render it possible 
for Tamil organs to pronounce an initial r. (Comp, arasan, king, 
from Sanskrit rdjd.) It may also be noticed that whilst the Sanskrit 
word rava0 means a loud sound, a noise, the Tamil form of the same 
word, aravam, means a very slight noise. 

Mr Narasimmiengar, of the Mysore Commission, was so kind as to 
consult for me the best native Canarese scholars as to what they ci n- 
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Ridered the origin of the term Aravam. They rejected the theory of 
the Telugu pandits, according to which it was derived from the Sans- 
krit a-rava, and stated that they considered it derived from the Cana- 
rese word ardim^ ‘ lialf/ or ‘ deficient ’ (Can. root Tel. ara)y a term 
fry which they supposed the Tamil language had been designated by 
their forefathers, on account of what appeared to them its deficiencies. 
I am sorry to say the discussion of this point docs not appear to me as 
yet to have produced any very satisfactory result. It is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that the people who are represented by Ptolemy as occupying, 
according to Colonel Yule, the portion of the Coromandel coast near 
Nellore, are called by him tlie Arvarni. 

Whence has arisen the name Tigalar or Ti(jvlai\ ordinarily applied 
to the Tamilians by the Canarese ] Tlic Canaresc, like the Telugu^ 
call the Tamil people Aravas and pfavidas, but the name Tigalar is 
given to the Tamilians by the Canarese alone. Mr Kittel informs me 
that in the oldest Canarese MSS. in wdiich he has found this word it 
is written Tigular, and that he has little doubt its original form was 
Tigurar. This word appears at present in Canarese in the form of 
iegala^ and means blame, abuse. As applied to tlfb Tamilians it would 
mean the opprobrious people, which it is difficult to suppose would 
ever become current as the denomination of an entire race. No words 
resembling this have the meaning of blame or abuse in Tamil or ^lalay- 
Alam. In both languages tlgar means splendour ; UgHy tegal, fulness. 
These meanings would doubtless be too complimentary for a name 
given to any pccp{o by foreigners, and yet the meaning deducible from 
the Canaresc itself seems too uncivil. The Canarese pandits, consulted 
by Mr Narasimmiengar, derived the name from iigadxi or tigcmiy and 
explained it as meaning rude. This explanation accords substantially 
with Mr KittePs. Mr Narasimmiengar adds, The word Tigajani has 
almost ceased to be one of reproach, and there are large communities, 
some of them PrAhmaiis, called by this name,” 

11. MalayAlam. — This language claims to be placed next to Tamil in 
the list of Dravidian tongues, on account of the peculiarly close relation- 
ship to Tamil in wliich it stands. Malayajam is spoken idong the Malabar 
coast, on the western side of the Ghauts, or^Ialaya rangeof mountains, 
from the vicinity of Chandragiri, near Mangalore, where it supersedes Ca- 
narese and Tiilu, to Trivandrum (Tiruvanantapuram), where it begins to 
be superseded by Tamil. The people by whom this language }§ spoken in 
the native states of Travancore (Tiruviddiikodu or TiravA4k6(lu) and 
Cochin (Kochchi), and in the British Indian districts of Malabar and 
Canara, may be estimated at 3,750,000, All along the Malabar coast 
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Tamil intertwines itself with Malaydlam. Though that coast was for 
many ages more frequented by foreigners than any other part of India ; 
though Phoenicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian or Persian Christians, and 
Arabs, traded in succession to the various ports along the coast ; and 
though permanent settlements were formed by the last tliree classes ; 
yet the Malay idam people continue to be of all Dravidians the most 
exclusive and superstitious, and shrink most sensitively from contact 
with foreigners. Hence the lines and centres of communication have 
been occupied, and a considerable portion of the commerce and public 
business of the Malabar States lias been monopolised, esi^ecially in 
Travancorc, by the less scruimlous and more adroit Tamilians. 

Malaydlam is also called Malaydrma, another form of which is 
Malaydyvia; but both words are substantially the same. The first 
part of each word is not the Sanskrit Malaya^ ‘ a range oi mountains ’ 
(probably identical with the Western and Southern Ghauts), but the 
Dravidian mala, ‘a nK^ntaiii,’ from which doubtless the Sanskrit 
malaya itself was derived. The second part of the word, dlam or 
d.rma, is an abstract neuter noun, between mala and which y is inserted 
by rule to prevent 4iiatiis, dlam is plainly a verbal derivative from 
the root d/, ‘ to j)ossess,' ‘ to use,* ‘ to rule ’ (not to be confounded with 
dram, 'depth,* from the root dir, ‘to be deep*). It bears the same 
relation to drma, originally dlma (Tam. dnmei, euphonised from dlmei), 
that tanain (^lal.-Tam. ‘ (quality *) does to tamiia, Mai. (Tam. tanmei) ; 
tliat is, it is more commonly used, but is reckoned less elegant, drma 
is softened from dlma, as in Tam. veUdlan, a cultiy.^or, is sgmetiines 
softened into velldran. More frequently r changes to /, but the change 
of / to r i.s also known. This r is further softened in !MifIayalain to 
y, in consequence of which Malaydrma becomes Malaydyma, In 
colloquial Tamil this softening process is sometimes carried so far that 
the i disa])pears altogether and leaves no trace behind. Thus, velld/i- 
viei, Tam. cultivation, becomes in Malayalani velldyma, but in collo- 
quial Tamil velldmei; nattdnmd, Tam. the headship of a village, 
from ndda and dnmei, becomes in Malayalam ndtldyma, but in collo- 
quial Tamil ndttdmd. ndttdjima is also found in Malayajam ; and 
this supplies us with a clear proof of the descent of dyma, through 
dnma, from dlma, Perhaj)s the best rendering of the term MalayMam 
or Malaj^rrna is the ‘ mountain region.* If we had a word in English 
for a mountain district ending in ‘ship* like ‘township,* it would 
come stil^ nearer. AVhen used as an abstract term in compounds ^ 
mQp,ns use or j^ossession — €,g,, villdnmei, the use of the bow, 
from I'U, bow. The appellative noun connected with this word dnmei 
is dlan or dli, each of which forms is in ordinary use both in Tamil 
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and Malayfi^am — villdlan-villdl% Tam.-Mal. a bowman. The 
appellative noun corresponding to Malaydlam or Malaydrmi is Ma- 
laydliy a man of Malaylilam, a mountaineer. 

The Malaydlam language is not distinguished from Tamil by San- 
skrit writers, the term Dravida, as used by them, including both 
tongues ; but the Malaydlam country has a name of its own in Sanskrit, 
with special names for the various districts included in it, from Gokar- 
nani to Cape Comorin. The general name of this entire region in Sanskrit 
is Kdrala, a term which appears in the Kapur Di Giri version of Asoka's 
edict, in the third century n.c., in which the king of this country is 
called Keralainputra. Keralam is found in all the Dravidian dialects 
in one shape or another, lii Tamil, through the softening of k into s, 
c, or c/i, this word sometimes becomes Sh*alam, more commonly still 
Where the initial k is retailed unchanged, it is followed by 
the Dravidian / — e.g.j Keralam — and this is the case also in Telugii 
and Cauarese. In Malaydlam we find Keralan\ Cheralaiiiy and Cherain^ 
as in Tamil, and also Kerxim, A man of Keralam is called sometimes 
Kelan or Kclu, and ‘though this is evidcjitly a contraction of Keralan, 
it must be one of great anticpiity, for we find it irt* Pliny\s name of the 
king of the country, Celobotras, a form of the w'ord which is thus seen 
to be as accurate as Ptolemy's 

The Kerala of the ancients seems to have divided itself into two 
portions, one of which, the district lying along the sea coast, has always 
retained the Sanskritic name of Kerala, whilst it also called itself by 
the Tainj^. name (if Cliera • the other, an inland district, including Coim- 
batore, Salem, and a portion of Mysore, seems to have dropped the name 
of Kerala altogether, and called itself exclusively either Chera or Kongu. 
It is to the latter district that the papers of l^-ofessor Dowsoii and Dr 
on the Clicra dynasty refer. Though, however, the districts 
and dynasties differed, I have no doubt that the names Kerala and Chera 
were originally one and the same, and it is certain that they are always 
regarded as synonymous in native Tamil and Malayalam lists of syno- 
nyms. In the various lists of the boundaries of Chera given by 
Tamil writers, the Malabar coast from Calicut soutliward—that is, the 
whole of southern Kerala— is invariably included. Probably- Kera 
was the earliest form of the word, Kerala a Sanskritic derivative. 

I he word Kongu^ one of the names of the Cliera country, means, like 
Ku(lagu (Coorg), crooked, curved, and is evidently a name derived 
from the configuration of the country. The meaning of is not 

so certain. One^meaning of this word in Malayalam is ‘a •cocoa-nut 
palm.’ This would furnish us with a very natural origiinfor the name 
of the countryj but unfortunately it seems to be only a secondary 
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meaning, the name of the country itself being probably the origin of 
this name of its most characteristic tree. No word allied to Malay- 
Alam, the native name of the language and the name most commonly 
used now for tlie country, seems to have been known to the earlier 
Creeks. A portion of the name appears for the first time in the 
“Christian Topography” of Cosnias Indicopleustes,' about 545 A.U., 
who, writing especially about Ceylon, mentions amongst the adjacent 
countries, “ MaXe, whence the pepper comes.” This form of the word 
is evidently identical with the Tamil malei^ a hill, the hill country, a 
word which would be in common use then, as now, amongst the Tamil 
settlers in Ccylpri. The distinctively Malayrd.am form of the same 
word is maUu ^ 

Malayalam being, as I conceive, a very ancient offshoot of Tamil, 
differing from it chiefly at present by its disuse of the personal termi- 
nations of the verbs and the larger amount of Sanskrit derivatives it 
has availed itself of, it ij^ight perhaps be regarded rather as a dialect of 
Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family. Though 
its separation from Tamil must have taken pkice at a very early 
I)eriod, yet it seemis to have partici])atcd, as time went on, in the i>ro- 
gressivc cultivation and refinement of Tamil, — possibly through the 
political influence the Tamilians ac(piired on the western coast in early 
times, an illustration of which wc have seen in the fact that the author 
of the “ Pcriplus” represents Nolkynda, one of the most important 
emporia on the western coast, as belonging to the Pandya king of 
Madura, the principal potentate in the Tamil coiiytry. 'Hie oldest 
Malayalam poetr}’^, as I learn from Dr Cuiidert, iinitated Tamil rather 
than iSaiiskrit. It eschewed all letters not included in thi thirty-two 
adopted by Tamil, and the character employed was a character often 
used in inscriptions in the Tamil country, particularly in the south, 
and differing very widely from the ^lalayrdam character now in use. 
The “ Kama Cliarita,” })robably the oldest poem in the language, 
though not, after all, of any very great antiquity, was composed before 
the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet, and exhibits substantially 
the same phase of the language as the Jewish and Syrian SYisanas. 
Bearing this in mind, it is remarkable that the Brahmaiiisation of the 
language and literature should now have become so complete. This 
process appears to have been carried on systematically only during the 
last two or three centuries, yet one of the most marked characteristics 
of the Wj^layalam language, as w'e now find it, is the quantity of Sans- 
krit it contains. Tlie proportion of Sanskrit words adopted by the 
Dravidian languages is least in Tamil, greatest in Malayrdam ; and the 
modern Malayalam character seems to have been derived in the main 
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from the Grautha, the character in which Sanskrit is WTitten in the 
Tamil country. ' In consequence of these things, the difference between 
Malaydiam and Tamil, though origiiitally slight, has progressively 
increased, so that the claim of Afalaydlam, as it now stands, to be con- 
sidered, not as a mere dialect of Tamil, but as a sister Lnguage, cannot 
be called in question. Originally, it is true, I consider it to have been 
not a sister of Tamil, but a daughter. It may best be described as a 
much-altered offshoot. 

The descent of Malayajam from Tamil may be illustrated by the 
word it uses to denote east. This is kirakku^ meaning beneath, 
downwards, a word whicli corresponds to that which is used to denote 
west, viz., melkii, above, upwards ; both of which wAds necessarily 
originated, not iii the western coast, but in the Tamil countr3% or the 
country on the eastern side of the Ghaids, where a lofty range of moun- 
tains rises everywhere to the westward, and where, consequently, to go 
westward is to go upwards, w'hilst to the eastward the country slopes 
downwards to the sea. The coniiguratioii of the Mahiyfilam countiy, 
as of the whole of tlie ’western coast, is directly the reverse of this, the 
mountain range being to the eastward, and the aea to the westward. 
Notwithstanding this, the Malayalam word for east is identical with 
the Tamil word ! To what can this coincidence point but the original 
identity of ^falayalam wijth Tamil ? The people by whom jMalaySlaiu 
is spoken must originally have been a colony of Tamilians. They 
must have entered the Malayiilam country by the Paulghaut or Coim- 
batore gjy), and f^’oiii thence spread themselves along the coast, north- 
ward to the (>liandragiri river, southward to the Neyyaru river near 
Trivandrum, at each of which points tlieir further progress seems to 
Lave been stopped by settlements of colojiists of a kindred race, who 
had already reached the western coast l)y different routes. L)r Guiidert 
(Introduction to “Malayalam Dictionary''), whilst admitting Tamil 
,and Malayalam to bo very nearly related, appears to be unwilling to 
consider Malayalam as an olishoot of Tamil. Ho argues (in a private 
communication) that the words used in Malayalam for east and west 
cannot safely be regajrded as proving the immigration of the :Malayajam 
people from the east, and that if the analogous j)rogress of the Aryans 
to the south be considered, it will appear probable that the Dravidians, 
like the Aryans, formed settlements on the western coast first, and 
afterwards made their acquaintiiiice with the eastern. It is true, as he 
observes, that padmUdru, properly meaning the setting sun, 
is more commonly used in Malayalam for west tlian melku, but paduriil- 
dyiTiL is also a Tamil word, and Dr Gundert admits that both mUku 
and kirakku must have originated in the Tamil country. The argument 
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from the analogy of the Aryan immigration appears to proye too much. 
It would require us to regard the whole Tam^l peo^de as immigrants 
from the western coast, and the Tamil language as an offshoot from 
Mahiyfilam, the geographical and philological difficulties in the way of 
both which suppositions appear to me to be insuperable. 

Origin of the terms * Coromandel' and ^Malabar* — Before passing 
on to the rest of the Dravidian languages, it may be desirable to inquire 
into the origin of the names ‘ Coromandel/ coast and ‘ Malabar * coast, 
by wdiich the eastern and western coasts of the southern portion of the 
Indian peninsula, in which the Tamil and Malayalarn languages are 
spoken, are usually designated. 

1, CoromandeL — The best derivation of Coromandel is from the 
Tamil Choramaiidalam^ the Chola country, from Ghdra, the Tamil 
form of the name which is best known in its Sanskrit form of Chola,. 
and mandalam (a Sanskrit tadhhava)^ ‘ a district of country.’ Undoubt- 
edly Fra Paulino k ^ Bartolomaeo was wrong in supposing Choja- 
mandalam to have meant ^ the millet country.’ The first word, Ch6rani 
though often pronounced like Cholani maize,* not ‘millet’), is always 
written in Tamil Choram, and the conq>ound ChOpa-mandalam, ‘ the 
country of the Choras, like Pandya-mandalam, ‘ tlie country of the 
Piindyas,’ has been in common use for ages. The first Portuguese, as 
I learn from Dr Guiidert, always called by the name of Choramandala 
tlie fifth province of the Iliiyar’s empire (the empire of the so-called 
Kfiyulu or Teliigu kings of Vijayanagara), Avliicli they represented as 
extending from the frontiers of Quiloii (that is, froig^i near (Jipe Como- 
rin) to Orissa. The Portuguese evidently adopted this name as the 
equivalent of JMa’bar, the name by w^hich the greater partfof the Coro- 
mandel coast had up to that time been generally called by the !Muham- 
inedans and those Europeans who derived their information from 
them. (See Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo.) This name Ma’bar; literally 
a ford or passage, was used originally to denote the coast of Madura, 
from which there was an easy passage by llama’s bridge to Ceylon. 
The application of the name was then indefinitely extended north- 
wards. The change from Choramandala to Coromandel is one which 
would easily be made. The middle point appears to be Choromandel, 
the mode in which the name was written by the early Dutch. 

In the first edition of this work, whilst assigning this origin to the term 
Coromandel coast, I suggested also that it was difficult to see how the first 
mariners could have become acquainted with this somewhat high-flown 
classical word. It seemed to me desirable, therefore, to seek for sonic 
more trite and easy derivation of the word Coromandel — some deriva- 
tive that would suit the circumstances of mariners and factors ; and 
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this, I said, I think we find in Karu-manal (literally, black sand), the 
name of a small village on the eastern coast, near Pulicat (the first settle- 
ment of the Dutch), which is invariably pronounced and written Coro- 
mandel by the Europeans who are resident in Madras, some of whom 
annually take refuge in Karumanal or Coromandel duilng the hot land 
winds. Coromandel is often the first point which is sighted by ships 
from Europe bound to Madras ; and the objects on which my own eyes 
first rested on approaching the coast, in January 1838, were the cocoa- 
nut trees of Coromandel and the distant Nagari hills. I fear, however, 
this easy derivation must be given up, and the more ancient one, which 
carries us back to the first arrival of the Portuguese in India, retained. 
I learn also from !Mr C. P. Brown, that in a map of the Jaghire of 
Madras in ‘tKitchin’s Atlas” (about 1790), the name of the village in 
question is written, not Coromandel, lyat Karri mannely so tliat the 
application of the name Coromandel to this village by the English must 
be of recent date. One of the names given to tlic eastern coast in 
Telugu is Kliarania)ulaf(nn, from Jcliara^ Sans, hot ; but this name has 
never been used so widely along the coast as to render it likely that 
it was the origin of the name Coromandel. Besides, this name was 
never used, as Chbramandalam w^as, as a political designation. 

I am indebted to Colonel Yule, the learned editor of Marco Polo, for 
additional information regarding the use of the term Coromandel by the 
early Portuguese. He says — It certainly was a name in use when the 
Portuguese arrived in India. This appears f rom its use in the short narra- 
tive of ITicy’Oiiiino d/) Sto Stefano, dated in 1499, which is published at the 
end of ^tajor’s ‘ India’ in the fifteenth century. After meiitioning Ceylon 
he says, ‘departing thence after twelve days wc reached another place 
called Coromandel.’ The city of Choromandel appears in ‘ Vaithema's 
Travels’ (published in 1510); and in Barbosa, the most complete of 
the early Portuguese accounts, we have the country of Charainandel 
(in the Portuguese editiqn), Coromandel (in Ramusio’s Italian), Chol- 
mendel and Cholmender in a Spanish MS. translated by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in the Hakluyt serie-s. I believe both Spanish and Portu- 
guese pronounce the ch as we do, so I should think it probable that 
the Italian Co was written This Cliolmcndel is remarkable, as 

the MS. is supposed to date about 1510, too early for theories about 
Chola-mandala. I had given up the hope of finding proof of the use 
of this name by the Muhammedans, but on turning to Rowlandson’s 
translation of the ‘ Tohfat al Majiihidin, or History of the Muham- 
medans in Malabar,’ I have found (p. 153) that the Franks had built 
fortresses ‘at Mielapoor and Nagapatam, and other seaports of Sol- 
mundul,’ and the name occurs again in the next page.” Colonel Yule, 
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in mentioning this in the Bombay Antiquary iov August 1874, adds — 

The occurrence of this name in this form and in a Muhammedaii 
writer upsets a variety of theories as to the origin of the name.” 

The Coromandel coast is evidently the Ilapu}ja (or 2w5i- 

ywv) of Ptolemy, and also the district T^g id/ug Xtyou/uLhrig UaoaXiug 
Toioiyy^v (or in which the mouth of the Xa^ri^og^ the 

Kiivf*ri, was situated. These seem remarkable anticipations of the 
name by which the coast was known in later times. 

2. Malabar , — The origin of the name Malabar has hitherto been 
enveloped in greater obscurity than that of the corresponding name 
Coromandel. The first part of the name (Mala) is evidently the 
MalayAjam word for mountain, as in the name MalayS,}am itself, and 
we can scarcely err in concluding it to have been a perpetuation of the 
JMalfi of the later Greeks. I learn from Colonel Yule that in the 
relations of the Arabian navigators the name Male held its place, 
nearly as Cosmos has jt, without any such suffix as hdr, down to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. In 851 a.p. it occurs, ho says, as Malai 
or Kulam-Malai, in 1150 as Mali and also Maliah. It is interesting 
to find the name 5f Quilon (Kulam, properly Kollam) as early as 851 
associated with the name of the coast, in the compound term Kulam- 
Malai ; but Colonel Yule has found Quilon mentioned by name prior 
even to C60,* which tends to show, as he observes, that tlie Quilon 
era (the first year of whicli corresj^onds to a.d. 824-5) did not in reality 
take its origin, as has been supposed, from the foundation of the city. 

The first appearance of the aflix bdr is in 1 150, ayd from^he time of 
its appearance, the >vord to which it is affixed — the first part of the com- 
pound — is frequently found to change. Colonel Yule gi^fts the follow- 
ing Arabian forms, — Malibilr, Manibitr, Mulibiir, Munibalr, Malibfir ; and 
the following as the forms used by early European travellers, &c. — 
Millibar, Milibar, Melibar (Marco Polo), Minubar, Melibarra. From 
the time of the arrival of the Portuguese in India it seems always to 
have been called Malabar, as by ourselves, and in this form of the 
word Makiy mountain, is correctly given. It has been more difficult 
to ascertain the origin and meaning of the affix hd/)\ Lassen explained 
it as identical with the Sanskrit vdra, in the sense of ‘ a region ; ’ 
Malay a-v lira = Malabar = the region of Malaya, the Western Ghauts. 


* A lytter in Assemani’s Bibliothcc<a, from the Patriarch Jesajabus (died a.d. 
660) to Simon, Metropolitan of Persia, blames his neglect of duty, saying that in 
consequence, not only is India, “which extends from the coast of the kingdom 
of Persia to Colon, a distance of 1200 parasangs, deprived of a regular ministry, 
but Persia itself is lying in darkness.” — Colonel Yule. 
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The difficulty in the way of hccepting this is that Malaya-vdra is a 
factitious word, not really found in Sanskrit, and never actually used 
by the people of the MiUabar coast. The same difficulty stands in the 
way of Malivvitram, Tam.-Mal. the foot of the mountains, and Malap- 
pS.du, the mountain district. These derivations might uo regarded at 
iirst sight as admissible ; but they are Indian vernacular words, and if 
the name Malabar had been derived ^roin them, wo sliould expect 
to find them in use in India itself, whereas thei*e is no trace of either 
of them having ever actually been used by any Indian people. 

Dr Gundert suggested to me the pSssibility of the derivation of 
hdr from the Arabic harVy continent, as ho considered it probable 
that the name of Malabar had first been brought into use by the 
Arabian nayigators. Colonel Yule arrived independently at a simi- 
lar conclusion. He preferred, however, the Persiiin hdi' to the Arabic 
harvy and has given illustrations of the use of this Persian affix by 
the Arabs which appear to me to carry conviction. He says (in 
one of the private communications with which ho has favoured me), 
“ This affix hi\r seems to have been much used by navigators. We 
have Zaiizi-Jdr (the country of the blacks), Kahi-bdv (see the “ Arabic 
llelatioiis,” by Ileinaud, I., 17, where it is explained that “ the word hdr 
signifies either a coast or a kingdom*') ; and even according to John- 
son*s Persian Arabic Dictionary,’* HindiVbru*. JJurtou says {Journal 
of the Eoyal GeograjMcal Society, vol. xxix. p. 30) that at Zanzibar, 
in distinguishing the mainland from the island, they, call the former 
Barr-el-Mc^i, or ‘/jontiiicnt.* And in a note he adJ.s, “The word 
Moli, commonly used in the corrupt Arabic of Zanzibar, will vainly bo 
sought in tlie dictionaries. Query, if this word Moli for continent 
may not have shaped some of tlie forms of the name of Malabar that 
"we have above. I suppose hdr itself is ratlier I’ersiau tlian Arabic, 
and may be radically the same affix that we have in so many Indian 
names of countries, Marwar, llajwar, the.” This Persian derivation 
seems to me so satisfactory tliat it may safely ])e accepted. hd 7 \ 
country, may have been added to Male to distinguish the mainland 
from the adjacent islands, the IMaldivcs and the Laccadives. The 
Maldives may have been the dives or islands of MM, whilst Malaidr 
was the continent or mainland of Male. Culoncl Yule informs me 
that Pyrard de la Val and Moresby agree in calling the principal 
island Male ; the first vowel of this name may be either long or short. 
In Singhalese the islands are called the i/dMives, but in Tamil they 
are called Mdldlyes ) and this Tamil mdl differs considerably from 
Mala, the name of the Malabar coast, whilst it agrees perfectly with 
the name given to the islands by Ibn Batata, who calls them Dhibat- 
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al-malidl, from the name of the ‘ atolP ^liere the sultan of the islands 
lived — viz., Al-mahdl. Mahdl is always corrupted into mdl in Tamil. 

The Persian hdr^ one of the meanings of which is ‘ a country,’ is 
regarded by Vnller (‘‘Lexicon rer.s.-Lat.’*) as identical in origin 
with the Sanskrit vdra^ a noun of multitude. It does not follow, 
however, that it is identical with the affix vQ.r which we find in so 
many Indian names of countries, as 'Mfirwfir, DharwS,r, Kattywdr, &c. 
The apparent rdfemhlance between tliis ivCir and the Persian Mr and 
especially the Sanskrit Mm disappears on investigation. Tliis wdr is 
written vM ; and Dr Truinpp assures me that its lineid descent from 
tlie Sanskrit vdta {viUa, vdd, vdr) is capable of proof. vdUij Sans, 
means not only ‘ an enclosure,’ but also ‘a district 7V<£c//,ya- 
vdtaj the eastern district. Dr Eggeling informs me that he h^found 
Dliarwar written Dlifira-varshg. in an inscription of the seventh cen- 
tury. According to Dr Trumpp, how’ever, the wdr of the modern 
Dharwar must liave ^ad a din’erent origin, as varsha becomes in the 
Prakrit, not Mr, but variso or ixirakhu 

III. TELuau.-~^In respect of antiquity of culture and glossarial 
copiousness, Telugu is generally considered as ranking next to Tamil in 
the list of Dravidian idioms, whilst in poifit of euphonic sweetness it 
justly claims to occupy the first place. This language was sometimes 
called by the Europeans of the last generation the ‘ Gen too,’ from the 
Portuguese word for heathens or ‘ gentiles,’ a term wliich was used at 
first to denote all Ilindfis or ‘ natives,’ but w’hiqji came ^n time to 
mean the Tclugus alone. Tlie use of the term Gentoo for Telugu, like* 
that of Malabar for Tamil, has now nearly disappeareef Telugu is 
spoken all along the eastern coast of the Peninsula, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pulicat, where it supersedes Tamil, to Chicacole, where 
it begins to yield to the Oriya, and inland it prevails as far as 
the eastern boundary of the Mardtha country and Mysore, including 
Avithin its range the ‘ Ceded districts ’ and Karnul, a considerable part 
of the territories of the Nizam, or the Hyderabad country, and a por- 
tion of the Nagpur country and Gondvana. The district thus des- 
cribed was called Teliugilmi by the Muhammedaiis. Tlie Telugu 
people, though not at present the most enterprising or migratory, are 
undoubtedly the most numerous branch of the Dravidian race. In- 
cluding the Ndyudus (Tam. Nayakkas= Sans. Nayakas), Reddis, and 
other Jelugu tribes settled in the Tamil country, who are chiefly the 
descendants of those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandya and 
Clidla kingdoms were subverted, and who number not much less than 
a million of souls ; and including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, 
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and tlie indigenous Telugu inhabitants of the native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be estimated as amounting to at 
least fifteen million and a half. The chief, if not the only, element 
of doubt in this calculation relates to the proportion of Telugu speak- 
ing people in the Nizam’s territory. 

Though the Telugu people cannot at present be described as the 
most migratory portion of the Dravidiaiis, there was a time, when 
they appear to have exhibited this quality more conspicuously than 
any other branch of the race. Most of the Kliiigs, or Hindfis, found 
in the eastern archipelago in our times, are, it is true, Tamilians ; 
but the Tamilians, in trading and forming settlements in the East, 
have entered on a field formerly occupied by the Teliigus, and not 
only so, but have actually inherited the name by which their Telugu 
predecessors were known. ‘ Kling ’ stood for ‘ Kalinga,* and Kalinga 
meant the seaboard of the Telugu country. The Hindus, who in the 
early centuries of the Christian era formed settlements, built temples, 
and exercised dominion in Sumatra and Java, appear to have been 
Telugus, not Tamilian?, ; and whilst the Tamil country was overrun by 
the Telugus in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no correspond- 
ing settlement of Tamilians in the Telugu country to any considerable 
extent seems to have followed the establishment in that country (or at 
least in the portion of it specially called Kalinga) of a dynasty of 
ChOla kings in the eleventh or twelftli centuries. 

Telugu is called Andhra by Sanskrit writers — that is, the language 
of the Anejihras, cue of the two nations into which tlie Telugu people 
seems from the earliest times to have been divided. The other nation 
was the Kalmgas. The Andhras seem to have been better known than 
the Kalingas to the early Aryans. Tliey are mentioned as early as in the 
“ Aitaroya Brahmana of the Rig-veda,” though represented therein as 
an uncivilised race ; and in Puranic times a dynasty of Andhra kings 
is represented to have reigned in Northern India. The Andarae are 
represented by Pliny (after Megasthenes) as a powerful people, and the 
Andre Indi have a place in the Peutiiigcr Tables ” (north of the 
Ganges !) amongst the few Indian nations of which the author of those 
tables had heard. The first reference to tlieir language I find made by 
any foreigner is in the memoirs of Hwen Tlisang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
about the middle of the seventh century a.d., who states that the lan- 
guage of the Andhras differed from that of Central India, whilst the 
forms of the written characters were for the most part the sajpe. It 
is clear from this that Tellgu culture had already made considerable 
progress, especially amongst the Andhra branch of the nation. Hence 
it naturally happened that the name of the Andhras, instead of that of 
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the Kalingas, who inhabited the more remote seaboard, and were per- 
haps less cultured, was gireii by Sanskrit writers to the language which 
both branches of the nation spoke in common. It occupies the first 
place — not Kalinga or Trilinga — in the compound term, Andhra- 
Dr^vida-blifishd, by w'liich Kumflrila-bhatta, shortly after Hwen Thsang's 
date, designated what he ajipears to have supposed to be the one lan- 
guage spoken by the Dravidians. 

Telugu is the name by which the language is called by the Telugii 
people themselves other ; forms of which name are Telungu, Teliiiga, 
Tailiiiga, Tenugu, and Tenungu. The name has been corrupted still 
further in various directions by Muhammedans and other foreigners. 
One of the above-mentioned forms, Tenugu or Tenungu, is sometimes 
represented by Telugu pandits as the original form of the wor3, and 
the meaning they attribute to it is sweetness. This derivation seems 
to have been an afterthought, suggested by the resemblance of the word 
to tene^ honey ; but thejc is more reason for it — both on account of the 
resemblance between the tw^o words, and also on account of the exceed- 
ingly ?/i<?^/vlluous character of the Telugu language, than for the corre- 
sponding afterthought of the Tamil pandits, respecting the meaning 
of the word Tamir. 

The favourite derivation of Telugu pandits for Telugu or Telungu, 
the ordinary name of their language, is from Trilinga, ‘ the language 
of the three lingas tliat is, as they represent, of the country of which 
three celebrated linga temples constituted the boundaries. This deri- 
vation was accepted by Mr A. D. Campbell, but is jrejected^by Mr C. 
r. Brown, who affirms it to be an invention of 'modern poets, and 
regards the name Telugu as devoid of any known root, ^^robably so 
much of the theory as is built on the connection of the name with 
certain temples may be unceremoniously discarded ; but tlie derivation 
of the name itself from trilinga (wdthout committing ourselves to the 
determination of the sense in wliich the \vord linga is used) may per- 
haps be found to be deserving of a better fiite. If the derivation of 
Telugu from Trilinga be an invention, it must be admitted to have at 
least the merit of being an ingenious invention ; for though it is quite 
true, as Mr Brown observes, that Trilinga, as a name of a country, is 
not found in any of the lists of Indian countries contained in the 
Purdnas, yet the existence of such a name seems capable of being 
established by reliable evidence derived from other sources. Titranatha, 
the Tibetan author already referred to, who derived his information, 
not fron^ modern Telugu poets or pandits^jout from Indian Buddhis- 
tical narratives (which, having been written before Buddhism dis- 
appeared from India, must have been of considerable antiquity), 
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repeatedly designates tlie Telugu country Trilinga, and describes 
Kalinga as a portion of Trilinga, and Kalingapura as its capital. The 
name of Trilinga bad reached Ptolemy himself at a time anterior 
probably to the date of the Puraiias. It is true his T^/y^ucrrov (T^/y- 
Xu^ov?) TO xas T^/X/yyoy ^oLoiXunv is jdaced by him to tlie east of the 
Ganges; but the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy seem generally 
much more reliable than the positions he assigns to them ; and it is 
conceivable that the mariners or merchants from whom he derived his 
information spoke of the place in question merely as beyond the Ganges, 
without being certain whether it was east or south. We have seen that 
in like manner the ** Peutinger Tables place the Andre Indi—rabout 
whose, identity with the Telugu people there can be no doubt — beyond 
the Ganges. The foreign name Trilingam must have been the name 
by which the place was called by the natives of the place, whilst Tri* 
glypton or Triglyphon must have been a translation of the name which 
had come into use amongst the Greeks. Hence t\^e antiquity of Trilinga, 
as the name of a state, or of the capital city of a state, situated some- 
where in India in Ptolemy ^s time, must bo admitted to be established. 
The word lin(/a forms the second portion of the name of several Indian 
nations mentioned by Pliny (after Megasthenes), as the Bolingae, and 
the Maccocalingfc, a various reading of which is Maccolingm. 

Another name mentioned by Pliny, Modogalingain, involves some 
difficulty. He saj's — ** Insula in Gauge est magnsB magnitiidinis gentem 
coiitinens unam, ]\rodogaIiiigam nomine.'^ Mr A. D. Campbell, in tlie 
Introduction to “ Telugu Grammar,” represented the modoga of this 
name as the ancient Telugu w’ord for three, and hence argued that Mo- 
dogalingam’was identical with Trilingam. If this identification were 
admitted, not only would the antiquity of Trilingam be firmly estab- 
lished, but also the opinion of the pandits that the original name of 
their language w’as Trilinga, and that this Trilinga became gradually 
Telingft, Telungu, Telugu, and Tenugu, would be confirmed. The 
Telugu word for ‘ three,' however, is not modoga^ but milda, mMugu 
might be used ; but it is a poetical form, the use of which w’ould be 
pedantic. Mr C. P. Brown prefers to write the name of tlie nation 
referred to by Pliny (after a MS. in Sillig s edition) “ modo Galingam,” 
and considers tliis Galingam equivalent to Calingam. The change of 
c (k) into g in such a connection would be quite in accordance with 
Telugu laws of sound, provided 9nodo, as well as Calingam, were a 
Telugu Word ; and if it were Telugu it would more naturally represent 
mddUf three, than anytbin^else. On this supposition, modo-(|alingam 
would meah, not indeed ^ the three- lingas,' but ‘ the three Kalingas / 
and it is remarkable that the corresponding expression Tri-kalinga has 
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been found in actual use in India. General Cunningham, in his 
Ancient Geography of India,” mentions an inscription in which a 
line of kings assumed the title of ‘ lords of Tri-kalinga.’ Dr Kern 
also, in his translation of Varaha-mihira’s “ Brihat-sawihitil,” mentions 
that the name Tri-kalinga is found in one of tlie PurS,nas ; and the 
same name has recently been found in an inscription on a copi)erplate, 
referred to in the proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1872, 
p. 171. General Cunningham thinks it probable that there is a refer- 
ence to these three Kalingas in the circumstance that Pliny mentions 
the Macco-Calingse and the Gangarides-Calingse as separate nations 
from the Calingje ; and that the MaliA-bhiirata mentions the Kalingas 
three times, and each time in connection with different neighbours. 
The circumstance that Modogalingam is rei)resented as an ‘ island in 
the Ganges ’ jiresents no insuperable obstacle to its identification with 
Tri-kalinga or Telingana. The term island has often been used very 
vaguely. Taranittha cails the Tamil country an island ; and Kalinga 
was supposed to be a Gangetic country by Sanskrit writers themselves, 
who generally agreed in representing it as the last of the districts visited 
by the Ganges. It is also to be remembered that the Godavari is 
often supposed by natives to be somehow identical with the Ganges. 
General Cunningham thinks Telinga derived, not from Trilinga, but 
from Tri-kalinga, but this derivation of the word needs to be historic- 
ally confirmed. Kalinga and luiga may probably in some way be con- 
nected, but the nature and history of the connection have not as yet 
been made out. , ^ ^ 

One of the names by which the Telugu language is kiywii in the 
Tamil country is Vadugu, and a Telugu man, especially if a member 
of the Ndyakka caste, is called a Vadugan, The root of this is vada^ 
north, the Telugu country lying to the north of the Tamil. This word 
explains the name ‘ Badages,’ by which certain marauding hordes w^ere 
designated by the early Portuguese, and in the letters of St Francis 
Xavier. Mr C. P. Brown informs me that the early French missionaries 
in the Guntur country wrote a vocabulary ‘‘ de la langue Talenga, dite 
vulgairement le Badega.” 

IV. — Canarese. — Th^ next place is occupied by Canarese, properly 
the Kannada, or Karnataka, which is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore, in the southern Mahratta country, and in some of the 
western districts of the Nizam’s territory, as far north as Beder. 
It is spcikcn also (together with Malaydlanf, Tulu, and Konkani, but 
more extensively than any of them) in the district of Canara, pro- 
perly Kannadiyam, on the Malabar coast, a district which was sub- 
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jected for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes, and hence acquired 
the name by which it is at present known. The speech of the Badagas 
(‘ people from the north *), commonly called by the English Burghers, 
the most numerous class of people inhabiting the Neilgherry hills, is 
\indoubtedly an ancient Caiiarcse dialect. The Canarese, properly so 
cailed, includes, like the Tamil, two dialects — classical, commonly 
called Ancient Canarese, and the colloquial or modern ; of which the 
former differs from the latter, not — as classical Telugu and IVIalayalam 
differ from the colloquial dialects of those languages — by containing a 
larger infusion of Sanskrit derivatives, but by the use of different 
inflexional terminations. The dialect called Ancient Canarese is not 
to be confounded with the character denoted by that name, which is 
found in many ancient inscriptions in the Maratha country, as well as 
in Mysore. The language of all really, ancient inscriptions in the Hala 
Kannada, or Ancient Canarese character, is Sanskrit, not Canarese. 

The people that speak the Canarese langujtge may be estimated at 
nine millions and a quarter ; but, in the case of both Canarese and 
Telugu, the absence bf a trustworthy census of the inhabitants of the 
Nizam's territory, requires such estimates to be Vonsidered as mere 
approximations. In that territory four languages — Canarese, Mardthi, 
Telugu, and Hindustani — are spoken by different classes in different 
districts ; but it is difficult to ascertain the proportionate prevalence 
of each with any degree of certainty. 

The term Karnfita or Karnataka is said to have been a generic term, 
includiu^botli thr, Telugu and Canarese peoples and their languages, 
though it is admitted that it usually denoted the latter alone, and 
though it IS to the latter that the iibbreviated form Kaiinadam has 
been appropriated. Karn^taha (that wdiich belongs to Karndta) is 
regarded as a Sanskrit w^ord by native pandits, but 1 agree with Dr 
Gundert in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian words kw% black, 
ndd-it, (the adjectival form of which in Telugu is ndtd), country — that 
is, the black country — a term very suitable to designate the “ black, 
cotton soil," as it is called, of the plateau of the Southern Dekhan. The 
use of the term is of considerable antiquity, as we find it in Var&lia- 
mihira at the beginning of the fifth century a.d. Taranatha also men- 
tions Karnata. The word Karnata or Karnataka, though at first a 
generic term, became in process of time the appellation of the Canarese 
people and of their language alone, to tlie entire exclusion of the 
Telugu. Karnataka has now got into the liaiids of foreigpers, who 
Have given it a new and 'entirely erroneous application, “^yhen the 
Muhammedans arrived in Southern India, they found that part of it 
with which they first becamo acquainted — the country above the 
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Gliauts, including Mysore and part of Telingdna — called the Kar- 
nataka country. In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, 
they applied the same name, the Karnatak, or Carnatic, to designate 
the country below the Ghauts, as well as that which was above. The 
English have carried the misapplication a step further, and restricted 
the name tlgthe country below the Ghauts, which never had any right 
to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is properly the 
Carnatic, is no longer called by that name by the English ; and what is 
now geographically termed ‘ the Carnatic ' is exclusively the country 
below the Ghauts, on the Coromandel coast, including the whole of 
the Tamil country, and the district of Nellorc only in the Telugu 
country. Tlie word Karndtaka was further corrupted by the Canarese 
people themselves into Kannada or Kannara, from which the language 
is styled by the English ‘ Canarese.’ 

V. Tulu. — N ext in Hhe list of cultivated Dravidian languages 
stands Tuju or Tujuva. The claim of this peculiar and very interest- 
ing language to be ranked amongst the cultivated members of the 
family may perhaps be regarded as open to question, seeing that it is 
destitute of a literature in the proper sense of the term, and never had 
a character of its own. The Canarese character having been used by the 
Basle missionaries in the Tulu books printed by them at Mangalore — 
the only books ever printed in Tulu — that character has now become 
inseparably associated with the language. Notwithstanding its want 
of a literature, Tuju is one of the most highly developed laii^ages of 
the Dravidian family. It looks as if it had been cultivated for its own 
sake, and it is well worthy of careful study. This language is spoken 
in a very limited district and by a very small number of people. The 
(vliandragiri and Kalyanapuri rivers, in the district of Canara, are 
regarded as its ancient boundaries, and it does not aj)pear ever to have 
extended much beyond them. The number of the Tulu-speaking 
people has been found not to exceed 300,000, and their country is 
broken in upon to such a degree by other languages that Tulu might 
be expected soon to disappear. All Tulu Christians are taught Canar- 
ese as well as Tulu. Tulu, however, shows, it is said, no signs of 
disappearing, and the people have the reputation of being the most 
conservative portion of the Dravidian race. The name Tulu means, 
according to Mr Brigel, mild, meek, humble, and is to be regarded 
therefore as properly denoting the people, not their language. 

Tulu wafi^ supposed by Mr Ellis to be merely a dialect of MalayfQam ; 
but although MalayMam characters were and still are, ordinarily 
employed by Tulu Brahmans in writing Sainskrit, in consequence of 
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the prevalence of Malayiilam in the vicinity, the supposition that Tu}ii 
was a dialect of Malay^lam can no longer be entertained. The publi- 
cation of Mr BrigePs ‘‘ Tiilu Grammar” has thrown much new light 
on this peculiarly interesting language^. *lt differs far more widely from 
Malayillam than MalayAjam does from Tamil. It differs widely, but not 
so widely, from Canarese ; still less so from Coorg. The dialect from 
which it differs most widely is Tamil. There is a tradition mentioned by 
Mr Ellis, ill his treatise on Mirasi right, to the effect that the ancient 
Kurumbars or nomadic shepherds, in the neighbourhood of Madras, 
were expelled and their lands given to Velhijas from Tuliiva ; and this 
tradition is confirmed by the fact that certain Velliila families in that 
neighbourhood call themselves, and are called by others, Tujuva 
"Vellfi^las. Probably, however, the number of Tuluva immigrants was 
not very considerable, for there is no trace of any infusion of the pecu- 
liarities of Tulu into the colloquial Tamil of Madras, which, if it differs 
in any degree from the Tamil spoken in the itst of the Tamil country, 
differs, not in a Tulu, but in a Telugu direction. 

VI. Kudagu or CooRG. — Last in the list of cultivated Driividian 
languages is the language of Coorg ; but though I have thought it best 
to give this language a place amongst the cultivated members of the 
family, the propriety of doing so seems to me still more doubtful 
than that of placing Tulu in this list. Coorg is a small but inter- 
esting district, formerly an independent principality, beautifully 
situated^ amongst •the ridges of the Western Ghauts, between Mysore 
on the east and North Malabar and South Canara on the west. 
The native spelling of Coorg is usually Kodac/u, properly Kudagu, 
from huda, "west, a meaning of the word whicli is usual in Ancient 
* Tamil. In the first edition of this w'ork this language had not 
assigned to it a place of its own, but was included under the head of 
Canarese. It had been generally considered rather as an uncultivated 
dialect of Canarese, modified by Tulu, than as a distinct language. I 
mentioned then, however, that Dr Mogling, a German missionary, who 
had resided for some time amongst the Coorgs, was of opinion that 
their language w^as more closely allied to Tamil and Malayajam than 
to Canarese. It is not quite clear to me yet to which of the Dravidian 
dialects it is most closely allied. On the whole, however, it seems 
safest to regard it as standing about midway between Old Canarese and 
:Tulu. Like Tuju it has the reputation of puzzling strangers by the 
peculiarities of its pronunciation. A grammar of the Coorg language 
has been published by Major Cole, Superintendent of Coorg, sind some 
specimens of Coorg songs, with an epitome of the grammar by the 
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Eev. B. Grater of Mangalore. Like the similar dialects spoken by 
the tribes of the Nllagiris, there can be no doubt that this language has 
preserved its form comparatively free from change owing to the retired 
position of the people who speak it. That the inhabitants of Coorg 
early settled on the Western Ghauts is shown by the primitive Dravi- 
dian custom of polyandria which they still follow. They are as yet far 
from being Brahmanised, and they have no literature in the proper 
sense of the word.^’ Burneirs “ Specimens of South Indian Dialects,” 
No. 3. 

Tlie six languages which follow differ from those that have been 
mentioned in that they are entirely uncultivated, destitute of written 
characters, and comparatively little known. 

VII. Tuda. — Toda, properly Tuda, is the language of the Tudas 
or Tudavars, a primitive 'and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabiting 
the Neilgherry (Nilagir^) hills. It is now regarded as certain that the 
Tudas were not the original inhabitants of those hills, though it is 
still far from certain who the original inliaMtants were. Their 
numbers could iiotT at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and 
at present, probably through opium-eating and polyandria, and through 
the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female infanticide, 
they do not, it has been ascertained, number more than about 700 
souls. I have to thank the Ilev. F. Metz, the veteran missionary 
among the Neilgherry tribes, for much information respecting the 
Tudas and their language ; and an interesting book has lately been 
written by Colonel Marshall, entitled “A Phrenologist among the 
Todas,” in which everything that is known of this people is fully 
described. The same book contains a valuable epitome of the gram- 
mar of their language by the Rev. Dr Pope. Dr Pope connects the 
name of the Todas with the Tamil word Co7\i, a herd ; but the d of 
Tuda is not the lingual c/, but the dental, which has no relationshi]» 
to r or L The derivation of the name may be regarded as at present 
unknown. See Appendix. 

VIII. Kota. — The language of the K6tas, a small tribe of helot 
craftsmen inhabiting the; Neilgherry hills, and numbering about eleven 
hundred souls. This language may be considered as a very old and 
very rude dialect of the Canarese, which was carried thither by a per- 
secuted, low-caste tribe at some very remote period. Besides the 
languages of the Todas and Kotas, two other languages are vernacular 
on the Neilgherry hills — viz., the dialect spoken by the Burghers or 
Badagars (the northern people), an ancient but organised dialect of 
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the Canarese; and the rude Tamil spoken by the Iru}ars ('people 
of the darkness’) and Kuruburs (Can. Kumham^ Tam. Kunmbar^ 
shepherds), who are occasionally stumbled upon by adventurous 
sportsmen in the denser, deeper jungles, and the smoke of whose 
fires may occasionally be seen rising from the low^r gorges of the hills. 
See Appendix. 

IX. Gonp. — T he language of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
extensive hilly and jungly tracts in Central India, formerly called 
G6ndwana. “ In most old maps of India the territorial name G6nd- 
wana is printed across the greater portion of the territory now known 
as the Central Provinces. Gondwana extended ‘from the Vindbya 
mountain.s to the God/ivari, and embraced the SfitpurS, range. Of 
the districts now under ^he Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it included 
Korea, Sirguja, and Udaipdr; but Gond colonies are found as far 
east as the Katak Tributary Mahrils, where they blend with the Kandhs 
and the Sauras, or Savaras, and they extend |:o Khandesh and ]\IahY£l 
in the west, where they touch the Bhils. A considerable proportion 
of the population of « this tract (the core of India) are Gonds, and they 
are by fur the most numerous of the aboriginal people still found 
there.” — Colonel Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal.” 

According to the recent census the various tribes included under the 
general name of Gonds number 1,034,578 souls. The ^Milrias are 
regarded as the purest, and arc certainly the wildest, tribe of GOnds. 
They sometimes call tlieinselves Kohitftr, a name which is evidently 
identical ^with Koitor, the name by which four out of the twelve tribes 
of Gonds call themselves. It has been asserted indeed that all the 
G6iuls, when speaking of themselves in their own language, prefer to 
call themselves Kuitors. This word is a plural appellative regularly 
formed from Koi. Much valuable information concerning the Gonds 
is contained in Colonel Dalton's “Ethnology of Bengal;” in the papers 
left in MS. by the late Bev. S. Hislop, edited by Sir 11. Temple ; and 
in the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, A grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the Gond language wore published by the Eev. J. G. Driberg, 
at Bishop's College, Calcutta, in 1849. A translation of the Gospels 
of St Matthew and St Mark into Gond by the Ilev. J. Dawson, 
published at Allahabad in 1872 — 73, furnishes us with a still more 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of the language. Mr Dawson 
has also recently published a brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
language in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. See Appendix. 


X. Khond ; more properly Ku. This is the language of the people 
who have hitherto been commonly called Khonds. By their neigh- 
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hours in Orissa their name is said to be pronounced Kandhs; 
but by themselves they are called, it is said, Kus. They are a 
primitive race supposed to be allied to the G6nds, and inhabit the 
eastern parts of G6ndwana^ Giimsur, and the hilly ranges of Orissa, 
which constitute thjB Tributary Mahals. Colonel Dalton says they are 
not found further north than the 22nd degree of latitude, and that 
they extend south as far as Bastar, whence their j)ositioii as the 
aboriginal people is taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. They acquired 
a bad notoriety for a long time, through their horrid practice of steal- 
ing the children of their neighbours of the plains, and offering them 
up in sacrifice — a 'practice now entirely suppressed. The meaning of , 
the name of this people is involved in obscurity. Some consider 
Khond a kindred word with Gdnd, and derive both names from the 
Tamil word hiindru, a liill, literally a small hill, the Telugu form of 
which is honda. This would b*e a very natural derivation for the name 
of a hill people ; but, unfortunately, their nearest neighbours, the 
Telugus, call them, not Konds or Gonds, but Gonds, also Kods ; and as 
they call themselves according to Mr Lat^limaji, the author of 
the grammar of their language, the existence of any connection between 
their name and hendru or kxnKlay a hill, seems very doubtful. The 
term Ku is evidently allied to Kui, the name by which the Gonds 
call themselves, and which they are fond of lengthening into Koitor. 
The Khonds, according to the late census, number nearly 270,000 
souls. See Appendix. 

XI. Tlie Maler, commonly called the Eajinahal, the language of 
the Palidrias, or hill people, who seem to have been the original in- 
habitants of the llitjmahiil hills in Bengal. The brief vocabulary of 
the language of this tribe contained in tlie ^‘Asiatic Eesoarches,” vol. 
V., and the somowJiat fuller lists of words belonging to the same lan- 
guage contained in Mr Hodgson^s and Sir George Campbeirs collections 
and in Colonel Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal,” lead to the supposi- 
tion that the Rdjmahrd idiom is in its basis Dravidian. This lan- 
guage is not to be confounded with the speech of the Saiitals, a 
branch of the extensive Kdl family inhabiting at present the skirts of 
the Eajmahal hills (but said to be mostly emigrants from the Hazfl- 
ribS.gh district), who belong to a stock totally different from that of 
the MMers. Unfortunately very little is known of tlie grammatical 
structure of this language. The numbers of the people by whom it is 
spoken have ascertained to amount to 41,000. See Appendix. 


XII. OiiioN. — The Or^ions of Chfftia Niigpffr and the neighbouring 
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districts are estimated to amount to 263,000. A higher estimate has 
been made by Colonel Dalton, who has given a very full and interest- 
ing account of this tribe in his ‘‘ Ethnology of Bengal.” They have 
preserved, like thjB Malers, the rudiments of a language substantially 
Dravidian, as appears from the lists of words collected by Hr Hodgson 
and Colonel Dalton, and especially from an epitome of the grammar of 
their language prepared by the Rev. F. Batsch. 

Their traditions are said to connect them with the Konkan, from' 
which it is supposed they derive the name Khurnk, by which they 
invariably call themselves. They assert that for many generations 
they w'ere settled on the RohtAs and adjoining hills in the Patna 
district, and that when driven out from thence, one party emigrated 
to the Rajmahal hills, the other vrent south-eastward till they arrived 
in the highlands of Chiitu\ Nagphr. This tradition of the original 
identity of the Malers and the OrRonk is borne out by the evident 
affinity of their languages, and, as Colonel Dalton mentions, by the 
similarity of their customs. According to their traditions, the Orsons 
arrived in Chuti^ Nagpur later than the Mhndas and other Kfliarians. 

Tuda, Kota, Gdnd, and Ku, though rude and uncultivated, are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as esscnti*ally Dravidian dialects, equally 
with the Tamil, the Canarcse, and the Telugu. I feel some hesitation 
in placing in tlie same category the R/ljmah/ll and the Or^on, seeing 
that they appear to contain so large an admixture of roots and forms 
belonging to some otlier family of tongues, probably the Kolarian. 

I venture, however, to classify them as in the main Dravidian, because 
the Dravidian roots they contain are roots of primary importance! 
including tire pronouns and the first four numerals, from which it may 
fairly be inferred that tliese dialects belonged originally to the Dra- 
vidian family. The Or5.on was considered by Mr Hodgson as a con- 
necting link between tlie K61 dialects and the Maler ; the MMer as 
a connecting link between the K61 and the distinctively Tamilian 
families. The Miller seems to me, on the whole, less distinctively 
Dravidian than the Oraon, perhaps because the MMers, or hill men of 
RajmahM, are locally more remote than the Orsons from the present 
seats of the Dravidian race. Sir George Campbeirs lists of words 
belonging to the Miller and Or^on dialects appear to contain a larger 
proportion of words that can be recognised as distinctively Dravidian , 
than any previous lists. See Appendix. 

The existence of a distinctively Dravidian element in two ^t least 
of these aboriginal dialects of the Central Provinces and Bengal being 
established, the Dravidian race can now be traced as far north as the 
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confines of Bengal, if not also to the banks of the Ganges; and tlie 
supposition that this race was dififused at an early period through 
the greater part of India is thereby confirmed. 

Colonel Dalton carries the Dravidian element stiil further than I 
have ventured to do. He says (“Ethnology of Bengal,” p. 243), 
“ The Dravidian element enters more largely into the composition of 
the population of Bengal than is generally supposed. I believe that 
a large majority of the tribes described as Hinduised aborigines might 
with propriety have been included in this group. The people called 
Bhfiiyas, diffused through most of the Bengal districts, and massed in 
the jungle and tributary estates of Chfiti^ NAgpiir and Orissa, certainly 
belong to it ; and if I arn right in my conjecture regarding the Kocch 
nation, they are of the same stock. I roughly estimate the Bhfiiyas 
at two and a half millions, and the Kocch at a million and a half, so 
that we have in these two peoples about one-tenth of the Bengal popu- 
lation, who in all j^robability should be classed as Dravidian.” I hesitate 
for the present to endorse this supposition, in the absence of lingual 
affinities of any kind and of physical characteristics — if there are any 
such even amongst ihe Dravidians themselves — that can be regarded as 
distinctively Dravidian. 

Leaving these doubtful races out of account, 1 here exhibit the 
numbers, as far as can be ascertained by the census of 1871, of the 
various peoples and tribes by wffiom distinctively Dravidian lan- 
guages are spoken. I have added together the census results obtained 
in each of the Indian Presidencies, and have al^o iiicludcd^the Dra- 
vidian iiiliabitants of Ceylon, and the Dravidian immigrants in Burma, 
the eastern archipelago, Mauritius, Demcrara, <kc. The only serious 
doubt I have is wuth regard to the numbers of the Telugu people, and 
this doubt is owing to the difficulty I have met with in endeavouring 
to estimate the proportion of the Tclugu-speaking people inhabiting 
the Nizam's territory. I have estimated them at tliree millions. If 
the number should turn out to be higher or lower than this, a corre- 
sponding change will have to be made in the accompanying list. 

The numbers of the several races by whom the languages and dialects 
mentioned above are spoken, appear to be as follows — 

1. Tamil, 14,500,000 

2. Telugu, .... 15,500,000 

3. Canarese, .... 9,250,000 

4. Malay^lam, . . 3,750,000 

Tulu, .... 300,000 

0 . Kudagu or Coorg, . . . 150,000 

Carry forward, . . 43,450,000 
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Brought forward, . . 43,450,000 

7. Tuda, 752 

8. K8ta, . . 1,112 

’9. G6nd, .... 1,634,578 

10. Khond or Ku, . 269,501 

11. KSjmahai, .... 41,089 

12. Oraon, 263,000 


45,660,032 

According to tliis estimate the Dravidian-speaking peoples amount 
to nearly forty-six millions of souls. 

In this enumeration of the Dravidian languages I have not included 
the idioms of the Kamiisis, the LamMdis, and various other w^aiider- 
ing, predatory, or forest tribes. The Lambddis, the gipsies of the 
Peninsula, speak a dialect of Hindilstani ; the Raniilsis a patois of 
Telugu ; the tribes inhabiting the hills and forests, corrupted dialects 
of the languages of the contiguous plains. None of these dialects is 
found to differ essentially from the speech of the more cultivated 
classes residing in the same neighbourhood. The Male-arasas, ‘ hill- 
kings ’ (in Malaydjam, Mala-arayas), the hill tcibe inhabiting the 
Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam in the northern part of the 
range, where Malayfilara is the prevailing language, and corrupt Tamil, 
with a tinge of Malaydlam, in the southern, in the vicinity of Tamil- 
speaking districts. 

In the above list of the Dravidian languages I . have not included the 
H6, tl^e Munda, o<: ^any of the rest of the langiiiages of the K61s, the 
Savaras; and other rude tribes of Central India and of Bengal, called 
* K61arian ’ by Sir George Campbell, and included by Mr Hodgson 
under the general term Tamulian. These languages might naturally 
be supposed to be allied to Gond or Ku, to Ordon or llSjmahdl, and 
consequently to be of Dravidian origin ; but though a few Dravidian 
words may perlnips be detected in some of them, their gramma- 
tical structure shows that they belong to a totally different family 
of languages. Without the evidence of similarity in grammatical struc- 
ture, the discovery of a small number of similar words seems to 
I^rove only local proximity, or the existence of mutual intercourse at 
an earlier or later period, not the original relationship either of races 
or of languages. 

I leave also out of account the languages of the north-eastern frontier 
of India, which are spoken by the Bodos, DhimMs, and other tribes 
inhabiting the mountains and forests between Kumaon an^ Assam. 
These were styled Tamulian by Mr Hodgson, on the supposition that 
all the aborigines of India, as distinguished from the Aryans, or San- 
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skrit-speaking race and its offshoots, belonged to one and the same 
stock ; and that of this aboriginal race, the Tamilians of Southern 
India were to be considered the best representatives. But as the 
relationship of those north-eastern idioms to the languages of the 
Dravidian family, is unsupported by the evidence either of similarity in 
grammatical structure or of a similar vocabulary, and is founded only 
on such general grammatical analogies as are common to the whole 
range of the Scythian group of languages, it seems to me almost as 
improper to designate those dialects Tamilian or Dravidian, as it would 
be to designate them Turkish or Tungusian. Possibly they may form 
a link of connection between the Indo-Chinese or Tibetan family of 
tongues, and the K6Iarian ; but even this is at present little better 
than an assumption. Professor Max Miillcr proposed to call all the non- 
Aryan languages of India, including the Sub-IIimillayan, the K61, and 
the Tamilian families, NishUda-languages, the ancient aborigines being, 
often termed Nishadas ^ the PurAnas. Philologically, I think, the use 
of this common term is to be deprecated, inasmuch as the Dravidian 
languages differ so widely from the others, that lihey possess very few 
features in common* For the present, I have no doubt that the safest 
common appellation is the negative one, non- Aryan, or non-Sanskritic. 

Brahui, the language of the mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat 
in Beluchistan, contains not only some Dravidian words, but a consi- 
derable infusion of distinctively Dravidian forms and idioms ; in conse- 
quence of which this language has a better claim to be regarded as 
Dravidian or Tamilian than |«iy of the languages of tlie Niepil and 
BhutS,n frontier, which had been styled ‘ Tamulian ^ by Mr Hodgson. 

I have not included, however, the Brahui in the list of Dravidian 
languages which are to be subjected to systematic comparison (though I 
shall give some account of it in the Appendix, and shall refer to it occa- 
sionally for illustration), because the Dravidian element contained in it 
bears but a small proportion to the rest of its component elements. 

It is true that the great majority of the words in the Brahui Ihnguago 
seem altogether unconnected with Dravidian roots; but it will bo 
evident from the ancilogies in structure, as well as in tlie vocabulary, 
which will be exhibited in the Appendix, that this language contains 
many grammatical forms ^essentially and distinctly Dravidian, together 
with a small proportion of important Dravidian words. The Brahuis 
state that their forefathers came from Haleb (Aleppo) ; but even if this 
tradition^ could be regarded as a credible one, it would apply to the 
secondary or conquering race, apparently of Indo-European origin, not 
to their Dravidian predecessors. The previous existence of the latter 
race seems to have been forgotten, and the only evidence that they ever 
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existed is that which is furnished by the Dravidian element which has 
beeA discovered in the language of their conquerors. 

,*:■ The Brahui enables us to trace the Dravidian race beyond the Indus 
to the southern confines of Central Asia. The Brahui language) con- 
sidered as a whole, seems to be derived from the same -ource as the 
Panjabi and Sindhl, but it evidently contains a Dravidian element ; and 
the discovery of this Dravidian element in a language spoken beyond 
the Indus tends to show that the Dravidians, like the Aryans, the 
Graeco-Scythians, and the Turco-Mongolians, must have entered India 
by the north-western route.. See Appendix. 

The Dravidian Idioms not merely Provincial Dialects of the 

SAME LANOtJACt:. 

Though I have described the twelve* vernacular idioms mentioned in 
the foregoing list as dialects or varieties of one and the same original 
Dravidian language, it would be erroneous to consider them as dialects 
in the popular sens# of the term — viz., as provincial peculiarities or 
varieties of speech. Of all those idioms no two <‘ire so nearly related 
to each other that persons who speak them can be mutually understood. 
The most nearly related are Tamil and Malaydlam ; and yet it is only 
the simplest and most direct sentences in the one language that are 
intelligible to those who speak only the other. Involved sentences in 
either language, abounding in verbal and nominal inflexions, or con- 
taining ^onditions.^ind reasons, will be found by those who speak only 
the other language, to bo unintelligible. Tamil, Malaydjam, Telugu, 
and Canarese, have each a distinct and independent literary culture ; 
and each of the three former — Tamil, Malay^lam, and Telugu — has a 
system of written characters peculiar to itself. The modem Canarese 
character has been borrowed from that of the Telugu, and differs but 
slightly from it ; but the Canarese language differs even more widely 
from Telugu than it does from Tamil ; and the Ancient Canarese char- 
acter is exceedingly unlike the character of the Telugu. 

Of the six cultivated Dravidian dialects mentioned above — Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, MalayS-lam, Tuhi, Kuduga — the farthest removed 
from each oth^ are Tamil and Telugu. The great majority of the roots 
in both languages are, it is true, identical ; but they are often so dis- 
guised in composition by peculiarities of inflexion and diabetic changes, 
that not one entire sentence in the one language is intelligible to those 
who are acquainted only with the other. The various ^ravidian 
idioms, though sprung from a common origin, are therefore to be con- 
sidered not as mere provincial dialects of the same speech, but as dis- 
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tinct though affiliated languages. They are as distinct one from the 
other as Spanish from Italian, Hebrew from Aramaic, Sindbi from Ben^ 
gAll If the cultivated Dravidian idioms differ so materially from each 
other, it will naturally be supposed that the uncultivated idioms — 
Tuda, K6ta, G^nd, Khond, and the OrAon — must differ still more 
widely both from one another and from the cultivated languages. This 
supposition is in accordance with facts. So many and great are the 
differences and peculiarities observable amongst these rude dialects, 
that it has seemed to me to bo necessary to prove, not that they differ, 
but that they belong, notwithstanding their differences, to the same 
stock as the more cultivated tongues, and that they have an equal right 
to be termed Dravidian. 

Evidence that Tuda, Kota, G6nd, Khond, and OrAon, are Dravidian 
tongues, and also evidence of Ahe existence of a Dravidian element in 
Brahui, has been transferred from the Introduction, in which it was 
included in the first edy^ion, to the Appendix. 

The Dravidian Languages independent op Sanskrit. 

• 

It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom everything with 
which they were .acquainted was referred to a BrA-hmanical origin), and 
too hastily taken for granted by the earlier European scholars, that 
the Dravidian languages, though differing in many particulars from 
the North Indian idioms, were equally with them derived from the 
Sanskrit. They could not but see that each of Dra^dian lan- 
guages to which their attention had been drawn contained a certain 
proportion of Sanskrit words, some of which were quite unchanged, 
though some were so much altered as to be recognised Avith diffi- 
culty ; and though they observed clearly enough that each language 
contained also many non-Sanskrit words and forms, they did not 
observe that those words and forms constituted the bulk of the 
language, or tliat it was in them that the living spirit of the language 
resided. Consequently they contented themselves with ascribing the 
non-Sanskrit portion of these languages to an admixture of a foreign 
element of unknown origin. According to this view there was no 
essential difference between the ‘Drdviras* and the ‘ Gauras for 
■ the BengAlf and other languages of the Gaurian group appear to con- 
tain also a%mall proportion of non-Sanskritic words and forms, whilst 
in the main they are corruptions of Sanskrit. This representation fell 
far shori of the real state of the case, and the supposition of the deriva- 
tion of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, though entertained in 
the past generation by a Colebrooke, a Carey, and a Wilkins, is now 
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known to be entirely destitute of foundation. The orientalists referred 
tb, though deeply learned in Sanskrit, and well acquainted with the 
iilioms of Northern India, were unacquainted, or but very slightly 
acquainted, with the Dravidiaii languages. No person who has any 
acquaintance with the principles of comparative phih.logy, and who 
has carefully studied the grammars and vocabularies of the Dravidian 
languages, and compared them witli those of Sanskrit, can suppose the 
grammatical structure and inflexional forms of those languages and 
the greater number of their more important roots capable of betng 
derived from Sanskrit by any process of development or corruption 
whatsoever. 

The hypothesis of the existence of a remote original affinity between 
the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, or rather between those lan- 
guages and the Indo-European family of tongues, inclusive of Sanskrit, 
of such a nature as to allow us to give the Dravidian languages a place 
in the Indo-European group, is altogether different from the notion of 
the direct derivation of those languages from Sanskrit. The hypo- 
thesis of a remote ftriginal affinity is favoured by some interesting 
analogies both in the grammar and in the vocabulary, which will be 
noticed in their place. Some of those analogies are best accounted 
for by the supposition of the retention by the Dravidian family, as by 
Finnish and Turkish, of a certain number of roots and forms belonging 
to the pros- Aryan period, the period which preceded the final separa- 
tion of the Indo-European group of tongues from the Scythian. I 
think I shall also he able to prove, with respect to one portion at least 
of the analogies referred to, that instead of the Dravidian languages 
having borrowed them from Sanskrit, or both having derived them 
from a common source, Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow them 
from its Dravidian neighbours. Whatever probabilities may be in 
favour of the hypothesis now mentioned, the older supposition of the 
direct derivation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, in the 
same manner as Hindi, Bengali, and the other Gaurian dialects are 
directly derived from it, was certainly erroneous. (1.) It overlooked 
the circumstance that the non-Sanskritic portion of the Dravidian lan- 
guages was very greatly in excess of the Sanskrit. (2.) It overlooked 
the still more material circumstance that the pronouns and numerals 
of the Dravidian languages, their verbal and nominal inflexions, and 
the syntactic arrangement of their words — everything, in short, which 
constitutes the living spirit of a language — were originally and radi- 
cally different from Sanskrit. (3.) The orientalists who' held the 
opinion of the derivation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, 
relied mainly on the circumstance that all dictionaries of Dravidian 
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languages contained a large number of Sanskrit words scarcely at all 
altered, and a still larger number which, though much altered, were 
evidently Sanskrit derivatives. They were not, however, aware that 
such words are never regarded by native scholars as of Dravidian 
origin, but are known and acknowledged to be derived from Sanskrit, 
and that they are arranged in classes, according to the degree in which 
they have been corrupted, or with reference to the medium througli 
which they have been derived. They were also unaware that true 
Dravidian words, which form the great majority of the words in the 
southern vocabularies, are placed by native grammarians in a different 
class from the above-mentioned derivatives from Sanskrit, and honoured 
with the epithets ‘ national words * and ^ pure words.' The Telugu 
grammarians, according to Mr A. D. Campbell, specify even the time 
when Sanskrit derivatives were first introduced into Telugu ; by which 
we are doubtless to understand the time when the Brhdmans estab- 
lished themselves in the Telugu country. They say, “The adherents 
of king Andbra-r%a, wfto then resided on the banks of the God&vari, 
spoke Sanskrit derivatives, many of which words in course of time 
became corrupted. tThe other class of words con.sisting of nouns, 
verbals, and verbs, whicli were created by the god Brahma before the 
time of this king, are called ‘ pure (Telugu) words.' The date of the 
reign of this Andhra-raya, or king of the Andhras or Andhras, who is 
now worshipped at Chicacole as a deity, is unknown. Mr C. P, Brown 
says, The name Andhra Rdya occurs in none of the inscriptions 
recorded in my ^ Cyclic Tables.' Nor liavc I it in a^y poem. 

It was perhaps a title assumed by some raja of whom nothing is 
recorded." An Andha-bhritya dynasty of kings commenced to reign 
ill Magadha, according to Wilson (Vishnu Puriiiia) in 18 B.c. Pos- 
sibly, however, the Telugu king Andhra-raya was merely a creation of 
the poets. 

In general no difficulty is felt in distinguishing Sanskrit derivatives 
from the ancient Dravidian roots. There are a few cases only in which 
it may be doubtful whether particular words are Sanskrit or Dravidian 
— e,g,^ nir, water, and mtn, fish, are claimed as component parts of 
both languages, though I believe that both are of Dravidian origin. 
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Comparative list of sixty words of primary ^i^rtancb 

(not including Pronouns and Numerals)^ in Sanskrit 
AND Tamil. 



Sanskrit. 

Tamil. 


Sanskrit. 

Tamil. 

father, 

pitriy 

appa{n)\ 

dog, 

haiiy 

viddlay 

ndy. 

mother, 

mdtri, 

dyi. 

cat, 

pdneL 

son, 

daughter, 

sdnUy 

7naga{n). 

tiger. 

vydgkra. 

kadu-vdy. 

duhitriy 

7naga{l). 

deer, 

mrigay 

mdn. 

head, 

SiraSy 

talei. 

monkey, 

kaptiy 

kurang~u. 


ahshiy 

kct'fit 

bear, 

hog. 

hnkshay 

karadi. 

ear, 

mouth. 

karna, 

ievi. 

idkarUy 

2 )andri, 

muhhay 

vdy. 

snake, 

mrpay 

pdmhu. 

tooth, 

daivtay 

paL 

bird, 

vayasy 

pavavei. 

hair, 

Msay 

mayir. 

black, 

kdldy 

kai'-u, ^ 

hand, | 

hastUy ) 
haray^ j 

keu 

white, 

red, 

sukla, 

raktay 

vel, 

ie. 

foot, 

pad. 

kdl 

great, 

small. 

mukaty 

picr-u. 

sun, 

sdryay 

ndyir-u. 

alpay 

SIV’K- 

moon, 

chandra. 

i tingal, \ 

sweet, 

madhurUy 

in. 

sky, 

divy 

1 vdn, ! 

sour, 

salty 

amlay 

puli. 

day, 

divasQy 

, ndL j 

lavaryiy 

uppu: 

night. 

naky 

; iravu. j 

eat, 

drink, 

hhakshy 

tin. 

fire. 

agniy 

i tt. 1 

pdy 

kudi. 

water, 

; apy ntra,* 

nil*. ' 

come, 


vd. 

fish, 1 

mat^ay ( 


go, 

stand, 

gamy 

pd. 

minay* J 

Tthtftl* 

sthdy 

nil. 

hill, 

parvatay 

medeu 

sit, 

dSy 

ir-u. 

tree, 

j druma.y 

marain. 

walk. 

chai'y 

eg^u. 

stone, 

1 asmariy 

hal 

run, 

drUy 

Od-u, 

house, 

vesmariy 

il. 

sleep. 

svapy 

uTang~u, 

village. 

grdmay 

dr. 

hear, 

srUy 

Ml. 

elephant. 

hastin, 

dnei. 

tell, 

vady 

M. ' 

horse, 

aSvay 

kudirei. 

laugh, 

has, 

nagei. 

cow, 


d. 

weep. 

rud, 

ar-u. 

buffalo, 

ymhinhay 

ernmd. 

kill, 

haUy 

kol. 


(4.)* The Orientalists who supposed the Dravidian languages to bo 
derived from Sanskrit were not aware of the existence of uncultivated 
languages of^the Dravidian family, in which Sanskrit words are not 
all, or but very rarely, employed ; and they were also not? aware that 


* See Gloesarial Affinities, I. 


t See Glossarial Affinities, II. 
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some of tlje ^pravklian languages which make use of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, aro^afeje, to dispense with those derivatives altogether, such 
derivatives being considered rather as luxuries or articles of finery than 
as necessaries. It is true it would now be difficult for Telugu to dis- 
pense’ with its Sanskrit: more so for Canarese j and most of all for 
Malayftlam : — those languages having borrowed from Sanskrit so 
largely, and being so habituated to look up to it for help, that it 
vrould be scarcely possible for them now to assert their independence. 
Tamil, however, the most highly cultivated ah intra of all Dravidian 
idioms, can dispense witli its Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not 
only stand alone but flourish without its aid. 

The ancient or classical dialect of the Tamil languages, called Shen- 
Tamil (S'en-Damir) or correct Tamil, in wliich nearly all the literature 
has been written, contains exceedingly little Sanskrit ; and differs from 
the colloquial dialect, or the language of prose, chiefly in the sedulous 
find jealous care with which it has rejected the use of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives and characters, and restricted itself to pure Ancient Dravidian 
sounds, forms, and roots. So completely has this Jealousy of Sanskrit 
pervaded the minds of the educated classes amongst the Tamilians, tliat 
a Tamil poetical composition is regarded as in accordance with good 
taste and worthy of being called classical, not in proportion to the 
amount of Sanskrit it contain^ as would be the case in some other 
dialects, but in proportion to its freedom from Sanskrit I The speech 
of the very lowest chvsses of the people in the retired country districts 
accords to a considerable extent with the classical diaket in dispensing 
with Sanskrit derivatives. In every country it is in the poetry and in 
the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition of the language is 
best studied. It is in studied Tamil prose coini)Ositions, and in the or- 
dimary speech of the Brahmans and the more learned Tamilians, tliat the 
largest infusion of Sanskrit is contained ; and the words that have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit are chiefly those which express abstract ideas 
of philosophy, science, and religion, together wdth the technical terms of 
the more elegant arts. Even in 2)rose compositions on religious sub- 
jects, in which a larger amount of Sanskrit is employed than in any 
other department of literature, the proportion of Sanskrit which lias 
found its way into Tamil is not greater than the amount of Latin con- 
tained in corresponding compositions in English. Lotus, for example, 
compare the amount of Sanskrit contained in the Tamil translation 
of the Ten Commandments with the amount of Latin which is con- 
tained^ in^the English version of the same formula, and which has 
found its way into it, either directly from ecclesiastical Latin, or 
indirectly, through the medium of Norman-French. Of forty-three 

d 
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nouns and adjectives in the English version twenty-nine are Anglo- 
Saxon , fourteen Latin : of fifty-tliroe nouns and adjectives iti Tamil (the 
difference in idiom causes tliis difference in the number) tliirty-two are 
Dravidian, tweiit 3 '-one Sanskrit. Of twenty verbs in English, thirteen 
are Anglo-Saxon, seven Latin : of thirty-four verbs ir Tamil, twenty- 
seven are Dravidian, and only seven Sanskrit. Of the five numerals 
which are found in Englisli, either in their cardinal or their ordinal 
shape, all are Anglo-Saxon : of the six numerals found in Tamil, five 
are Dravidian, one (‘ thousand ') is Sanskrit, rutting all these num- 
bers together for the purpose of ascertaining the percentage, I find that 
in the dej)artinent of nouns, numerals, and verbs, the amount of the 
foreign element is in botli instances the same — viz., as nearly as 
possible forty-five per cent. In both instances, also, all the pronouns, 
prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctione, and all the inflexional forms 
and connecting particles, are the property of the native tongue. 

Archbishop Trench’s exprc.ssions respecting jthe character of the con- 
tributions which our mother-Eiiglish has received from Anglo-Saxon 
and from Latin respectively, are exactly ai)plicable to the relation and 
proportion wliich the native Dravidian element bdars to the Sanskrit 
contained in Tamil. All its joints, its whole aiticulatioii, its sinews 
and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
prepositions, numerals, auxilhiry verbs, ^11 smaller words which serve 
to knit together, and bind the larger into sentences, these, not to speak 
of the grammatical structure of the language, are exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon (Dravidian). The Latin (Sanskrit) may contribute its tale of 
bricks, yea, of goodl}^ and polislied hewn stones, to the spiritual build- 
ing, but the mortar, with all that holds and binds these together, and 
constitutes them into a house, is Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian) throughout.” 

Though the proportion of Sanskrit whicli wc find to be contained in 
.the Tamil version of the Ten Commandments happens to cdyresp'oiid 
so exactly to the proportion of Latin contained in the English version, 
it would be an error to conclude that the Tamil language is as deeply 
indebted to Sanskrit as English is to Latin. Tamil can readily dis- 
pense with the greater part or the whole of its Sanskrit, jiiid by dis- 
pensing with it rises to a purer and more refined style ; whereas English 
cannot abandon its Latin without abandoning j^erspicuity. Anglo- 
Saxon has no synonyms of it.s own for many of the words it has 
borrowed froin Latin ; so that if it were obliged to dispense with them, 
it would, in most cases, be under the necessity of using a very^awkward 
periphrasis instead of a single w^ord. Tamil, on the other, lij^d, is 
peculiarly rich !n synonyms ; and generally^ it is not through any real 
necessit}^ but from choice and the fashion of the age, that it makes 
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use of Sanskrit. If the Ten Commandments were expressed in the 
speech of the lower classes of the Tamil people, the proportion cf 
Sanskrit would bo very greatly diminished ; and if we wished to raise 
the style of the translation to a refined and classical pitch, Sanskrit 
would almost entirely disappear. Of the entire number of words con- 
tained in this formula there is only one which could not be expressed 
with faultless propriety and poetic elegance in equivalents of pure 
Dravidian origin. That word is ‘ image ! ' Both word and thing are 
foreign to primitive Tamil usages and habits of thought, and were 
introduced into the Tamil country by the Brahmans, with the Puranic 
system of religion and the worship of idols. Through the predominant 
infiuence of the religion of the Brahmans, the majority of the words 
expressive of religious ideas in actual use in modern Tamil are of San- 
skrit origin, and though there afe equivalent Dravidian words which 
are equally fippropriate, and in some instances more so, such words 
have gradually become oj^solete, and are now confined to the poetical 
dialect ; so that the use of them in prose compositions would sound 
aflected and pedantic. This is the real and only reason why Sanskrit 
derivatives are so generally used in Tamil religious compositions. 

In the other Dravidian languages, wliatcver be the nature of the 
composition or subject-matter treated of, the amount of Sanskrit 
employed is considerably larger than in Tamil ; and the use of it has 
acquired more of the character of a necessity. This is in consequence 
of the literature of those languages having chiefly been cultivated by 
BrSrhmans. Even in Telugu the principal grammaticaf writers and the 
most celebrated poets have been Brahmans. There is only one work 
of note in that language which was not composed by a member of the 
sacred caste ; and indeed the Telugu S'udras, who constitute pa 7 ' excel- 
lence tlie Telugu people, seem almost entirely to have abandoned to 
the Brahmans the culture of their own language, with every other 
branch of literature and science. In Tamil, on the contrary, few 
Br3,hmans have written anything worthy of preservation. The lan- 
guage has been cultivated and developed with immense zeal and 
success by native Tamilians ; and the highest rank in Tamil literature 
which has been reached by a Brahman is that of a commentator. The 
commentary of Parimelaragar on the Kura] of Tiruvaljuvar (supposed 
to have been a Pariar (Pareiya, sec Appendix), yet the acknowledged 
and deified prince of Tamil authors) is the most classical production 
written in yainil by a BiAhman. 

Professoi Wilson observes that the spoken languages^ of the South 
■were cultivated in imitation of Sanskrit, and but partially aspired to 
an independent literature ; that the principal compositions in Tamil, 
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Telugu, Canarese, and Malayftlam, are translations or paraphrases from 
Sanskrit works, and that tliey largely borrow the phraseology of their 
originals. This rej)resciitatiou is not perfectly correct, in so far as 
Tamil is concerned ; for the compositions that are universally admitted 
to be the finest in the language, viz., the Kural and !;he Chiiitamani, 
are perfectly independent of Sanskrit, and original in design as well as 
in execution ; and though it is true that Tamil writers have imitated — 
I cannot say translated — the lhimS,yana, the ^fahri-bliA-rata, and similar 
works, they boast that the Tamil EAmayana of their own Kambar is 
greatly superior to the Sanskrit original of A'almiki. 

(5.) Of all evidences of identity or diversity of languages the most 
conclusive are those which are furnished by a comparison of their 
grammatical structure ; and by such a comparison the independence of 
the Dravidian languages of Sanskritr* will satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively be established. By the same comparison (at the risk of antici- 
pating a question which will bo discussed n\ore fully in the body of 
the work), the propriety of placing these languages, if not in the 
Scythian group, yet in a po.sition nearer that group than tlie Indo- 
European, will be indicated. 

The most prominent and essential differences in point of grammati- 
cal structure between the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, arc as 
follows : — 

(i.) In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate sub- 
stances and irrational beings are of the neuter gender. The dis- 
tinctior/of male^and female appears only in the pronouns of tlie third 
person ; in the adjectives (properly appellative nouns) wliich denote 
rational being.s, and arc formed by suffixing the pronominal termina- 
tions ; and in the third person of tlie verb, which, being formed by 
suffixing the same pronominal terminations, has three forms in the 
singular and two in the plural, to distinguish the several genders, in 
accordance with the pronouns of the third person. In all other cases 
where it is required to mark the distinction of gender, separate words 
signifying ‘ male ' and ‘ female ' are prefixed ; but, even in such cases, 
though the object denoted be the male or female of an animal, the 
noun wliich denotes it docs not cease to be considered neuter, and 
neuter forms of the pronoun and verb are required to be conjoined with 
it. This rule presents a marked contrast to the rules respecting gender 
which we find in the vivid and highly imaginative Sanskrit, and in 
the other Indo-European languages, but it accords with the usage of 
the languages of the Scythian group. 

(ii.) Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case-termina- 
tions, but by means of suffixed post-positions and separable particles. 
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The only difference between the declension of the plural and that of 
the singular, is that the inflexional signs are annexed in the singular 
to the base, in the plural to the sign of plurality, exactly as in the 
Scythian languages. After the pluralising particle has been added to 
the base, all nouns, irrespective of number and gender, are declined 
in the same manner as in the singular. 

(iii). Dravidiaii neuter nouns are rarely pluralised; neuter plurals 
are still more rare in the inflexions of the verb. 

(iv.) Tlie Dravidian dative hi, Jci, or ge, bears no analogy to any 
dative case-termination which is found in Sanskrit or in any of the 
Indo-European languages; but it corresponds to the dative of the 
Oriental Turkish, to that of the language of the Scythian tablets of 
Bchistun, and to that of several of the languages of the Finnish family. 

(v.) In those connections in which prepositions arc used in the Indo- 
European languages, the Dravidian languages, witli those of the 
Scythian group, use post -positions instead, — which post- positions do 
not constitute a sepaAite part of speech, but are simply nouns of 
relation or quality, adopted as auxiliaries. All adverbs are either 
nouns or the gerui|ds or infinitives of verbs, and invariably precede 
the verbs they qualify. 

(vi.) In Sanskrit and the Indo-European tongues, adjectives are 
declined like substantives, and agree with the substantives to which 
they are conjoined in gender, number, and case. In the Dravidian 
languages, as in the Scythian, adjectives are incapable of declension. 
When used separately as abstract nouns of quality, whi^h is the 
original and natural character of Dravidian adjectives, they are subject 
to all the alfections of substantives; but when they are used adjec- 
tivally — i.e., to qualify other substantives — they do not admit any 
inflexional change, but arc simply prefixed to tlie nouns which they 
qualify. 

(vii.) It is also a characteristic of these languages, as of the Mon- 
golian, the Maiichu, and several other Scythian languages, in contra- 
distinction to the languages of the Indo-European family, that, wher- 
ever it is practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles 
of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjectives properly so 
called ; and that in consequence of this tendency, when nouns of 
quality are used, the fofmative termination of the relative participle 
is generally suffixed to them, through which suffix they partake of the 
character both of nouns and of verbs. 

(viii.)' The existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one 
of whicfi includes, the other excludes, the party addressed, is a peculi- 
arity of the Dravidian dialects, as of many of the Scythian languages ; 
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but is unknown to Sanskrit and the languages of the Indo-European 
family. I'he only thing at all resembling it in these languages is their 
use of the dual. 

(ix.) The Dravidian languages have no passive voice. The passive 
is exprassed by auxiliary verbs signifying ‘ to sufler/ &c. 

(x.) The Dravidian languages like the Scythian, but unlike the 
Indo-European, prefer the use of continuativc participles to conjunc- 
tions. 

(xi.) The existence of a negative as well as an affirmative voice in 
the verbal system of these languages, constitutes another essential point 
of difference between them and Sanskrit : it equally constitutes a point 
of .agreement between them and the Scythian tongues. 

(xii.) It is a marked peculiarity of these •languages, as of the jMon- 
goliaii and the Manchu, and in a modified degree of many other 
Scythian languages, that they make use of relative i)articiples instead 
of relative pronouns. There is no trace of the existence of a relative 
pronoun in any Dravidian language excepts the Gdnd .alone, which 
seems to have lost its relative participle, and uses instead the relative 
pronoun of the Hindi. The place of such pronouns is supplied in the 
Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian tongues mentioned above, by 
relative jmrticiples, which are formed from the present, preterite, and 
future participles of the verb by the addition of a founative suffix ; 
which sufiix is in general identical wdth the sign of the possessive 
case. Thus, ‘ the person who came,’ is in Tamil vand-a dl, literally 
* the who-canie person;’ the preterite verbal participle signi- 

fying ‘ having cohie,’ being converted into a rclalive participle, equi- 
vjilent to ‘ the-who-came,’ by the addition of the old possessive and 
adjectival sufiix a, 

(xiii.) The situation of the governing word is characteristic of each 
of these families of languages. In the Indo-European family it usually 
precedes the word governed : in the Dravidian and in all the Scythian 
languages, it is invari.ably placed after it ; in consequence of which the 
nominative always occu[>ies the first place in the sentence, and the one 
finite verb the last. The adjective precedes the substantive : the 
adverb precedes the verb ; the substantive which is governed by a verb, 
together with every word tliat depends upon it or qualifies it, precedes 
the verb by which it is governed : the relative participle precedes the 
noun on which it depends : the negative branch of a sentence precedes 
the affirmative : the noun in the genitive case precedes that which 
governs it : the jt?re-position changes places with the noun and becomes 
a pos^-position in virtue of its governing a case ; .and finally the sentence 
is concluded by the one, all-governing, finite verb. In each of these 
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importtant and higlily characteristic peculiarities of syntax, the Dra- 
vidiaii languages and the Scythian are thoroughly agreed.* 

Many other differences in grammatical structure, and many differ- 
ences also in regard to the system of sounds, will be pointed out here- 
after, in the course of the analysis ; but in the important particulars 
which are mentioned above, the Dravidian languages evidently differ 
BO considerably from the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
in particular from Sanskrit (notwithstanding the jjredoininaiice for so 
many ages of the social and religious influence of the Sanskrit-speaking 
race), that it can scarcely be doubted that they belong to a totally 
different family of tongues. They are neither derived from Sanskrit, 
nor are capable of being affiliated to it : and it cannot have escaped 
the notice of the student, that in every one of those particulars in 
which the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages differs 
from Sanskrit, it agrees with the structure of the Scythian languages, 
or the languages of Central and Northern Asia. 

In some particiilars-^as might be expected from the contact into 
which the Sanskrit-speaking race w’as brought wdtk the aboriginal races 
of India — Sanskrit ,a];)pears to differ less widely than the other Indo- 
European tongues from the languages of the Scythian group. One of 
these particulars — the appearance in Sanskrit of consonants of the 
cerebral series — will be discussed further on in connection with the 
Dravidian system of sounds. Mr Edkiiis, in his “ China’s Place in 
Philology,’' luis opened u]) a new line of inquiry in regard to the exist- 
ence of Turanian influences in the grammatical strimture of ^Sanskrit, 
lie regards the inflexion of nouns by means of case-endings alone, 
without prepositions in addition, as the adoption by Sanskrit of a 

* Tho only exceptions to the rule respecting the position of the governing word 
in tho Dravidian languages are found in poetical compositions, in which, occasion- 
ally, for the sake of effect, the order of words required by rule is transposed. 

1 cannot forbear quoting hero a Beiitence from ‘'Aston’s Grammar of the 
Japanese Written Languages” (London, 1872), a language which claims relation- 
ship not to the Clunese, but to tho Scythian, or, ns they are called in that work, 
the Altaic, family of tongues. It might have been sui»posed that the writer in- 
tended to describe the structure of the Dravidian languages. “As is the case in 
all languages of the Altaic family, every word in Japanese which serves to define 
another word invariably j)rccedes it. Thus the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adverb the verb, the geiiitivg the word which governs it, the objective c.ase tiie 
verb, and the word governed by a preposition the preposition. The nominative 
case stands at tho beginning of a scnteilce, and the verb at tho end. 

“Nouns have, properly speaking, no declension. Nundjcr and case are rarely 
expressed.; but when they are, they are indicated by means of certain particles 
placed afher the words which themselves suffer no change. Instead of a pasaivo 
voice, verbs have derivative verbs with a conjugation resembling that of active 
verbs. Mood and tense are indicated by suffixes.” 
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Turanian rule. He thinks also the position of tlie words in a Sanskrit 
prose sentence is Turanian rather than Aryan. It is an invariable law 
of the distinctively Turanian tongues that related sentences precede 
those to which they ard related. It is another invariable law that the 
finite verb is placed tit the end of the sentence. In both these parti- 
culars ]\Ir Edkins thinks that Sanskrit has yielded to Turanian influ- 
ences. This certainly seems to be the case with regard to the verna- 
culars wdiich have been developed out of the old colloquial Sanskrit ; 
but in so far as the Sanskrit of literature is concerned, the Turanian 
rule is far from being universally followed. Mr Edkins himself gives 
an illustration from a Sanskrit prose story (p. 315), which shows that 
a relative clause sometimes succeeds, instead of preceding, the indica- 
tive clause, and that the position of the finite verb is not always at the 
end of the sentence. Perhaps all that can .be said with certainty is 
that in Sanskrit prose and in prosaic verse related sentences generally 
precede, and the finite verb generally comes last. Up to this point, 
therefore, it may perhaps fairly be held that ^Vuraniau iidliiences have 
made themselves felt even in Sanskrit. We are safer, however, in 
dealing with facts than with causes; for on this theory it might bo 
necessary to bold that Latin syntax is more * Turanian’ than Greek, and 
German more ‘ Turanian ’ than English. 

Is THERE A DkAVIDIAN ElEMENT IN THE VERNACULAR LANGUAGES 

OF Northern India ? 

The hypothesis of the direct derivation of the Dravidian longues 
from Sanskrit, with the admixture of a proportion of words and forms 
from an unknown source, having been found untenable, some Oriental 
scholars adoi)ted an opposite hypothesis, and attributed to the influence 
of the Dravidian languages that corruption of Sanskrit out of which 
the vernaculars of Northern India have arisen. It was supposed by 
the Ilev. Dr Stevenson, of l^ombay,'*' Mr Hodgson, of Nepal, t Jind 
some other Orientalists, (1) that the North-Indiaii vernaculars had 
been derived from Sanskrit, not so much by the natural process of cor- 
ruption and disintegration, as through the overmastering, remoulding 
power of the non-Sanskritic element contained in them ; and (2) tliat 
this non-Sanskritic element was identical with the Dravidian speech, 
which they supposed to have been the speech of the ancient Nishadas, 
and other aborigines of India. 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bomhay. ♦ 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society of^&ujal ; also “Aborigines of India,” Cal- 
cutta, 1849. 
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The first part of this hypothesis appears to rest upon a better founda- 
tion than the second ; but even the first part appears to me to be too 
strongly expressed, and to require considerable modification ; for in 
some important particulars the corruption of Sanskrit into Hindi, 
Jiengali, <fec., lias been shown to have arisen from that natural proccKSs 
of change which we see exemplified in Europe, in the corruption of 
Latin into Italian and Spanish. Nevertheless, on comparing the gram- 
matical structure and essential character of Sanskrit with those of the 
vernaculars of Northern India, I feel persuaded — though here I am off 
iny own ground, and must express myself with diffidence — that the 
direction in which those vernaculars have been differentiated from 
Sanskrit has to a considerable extent been non-Aryan, and that this 
must have been owing, in what way soever it may have been brought 
about, to the operation of non-Aryan infiucnces. 

The modifications which the grammar of the North Indian languages 
have received, being generally of one and the same character, and in 
one and the same direction, it may be concluded that there must have 
been a common modifying cause ; and as the non-<Banskritic portion of 
those languages, whiych Professor Wilson styles “ a portion of a primi- 
tive, uniiolished, and scanty speech, the relics of a period prior to 
civilisation," has been calculated to amount to one-tenth of the whole, 
and in iMarfithl to a fifth, it seems reasonable to infer that it was, in 
part at least, from 'that extraneous eleiiiciit that the modifying influ- 
ences proceeded. 

It is admitted that before the arrival of the Allans, or^anskrit- 
speaking ctdony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas, the greater 
part of Northern India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called 
by Sanskrit writers Dasyus, NishS,das, Mlechclias, tire . ; and it is tlie 
received opinion that those aboriginal tribes were of iScythian, or at 
least of non-Aryan, origin. On the iiTuption of tlie Aryans, it would 
naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the con- 
quering race would almost overwhelm the vocabulary of the rude 
Scythian tongues spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Nevertheless, as 
the grammatical structure of the Scythian tongues possesses peculiar 
stability and persistency, and as the praj-Aryan tribes, who were pro- 
bably more numerous than the Aryans, were not annihilated, but only 
reduced to a dependent •position, drid eventually, in most instances, 
incorporated in the Aryan community, it would seem almost neces- 
sarily to follow that they would modify, wliilst they adopted, the 
language of their conquerors, and that this modification would consist, 
partly in the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction 
of a new spirit and tendency. 
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This hypothesis seems to have the merit of according better than 
any other with existing plicnoinena. Seeing that tlie northern verna- 
culars possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical structure 
which in the main appears to be Scythian, it seems more correct to 
represent those languages as having a >Scytliian basis, with a large and 
almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as having a Sanskrit basis, 
■with a small admixture of a Scythian element. The existence of a 
‘ Tartarean or CUialdee,’ that is, of a Scythian, element in the colloquial 
dialects of Northern India was first asserted by Sir W. Jones (“ Asiatic 
liesearciies,’* vol. i.), and till of late has been generally Jidmitted. It 
lias recently been called in question in the Indian Aniiqxiary (April 
187!2), in a j>aper by Mr Growse, B.C.S. if is observations are confined 
to Hindi, and deal, not with its grammatical principles, but with the 
vocabulary only ; but they prove the necessity of more extended research 
Viefore the existence of any considcra^)le amount of non-Sanskritic ele- 
ments ill that dialect can be regarded as certain. 

The second pait of the hypothesis of ])r Std/enson, viz., the identity 
of the noii-Sanskritfc clement contained in those languages — suiiposing 
the existence of such an element established — with the languages of 
the Dravidian family, rests on a different foundation, and appears to 
me to be less defensible. According to the supposition in question, 
the Scythian or Dravidian element is substantially one and the same 
in all the vernacular languages of India, whether northern or southern, 
but is smallest in amount in those districts of Northern India which 
were liijst coiicpiered by the Aryans ; greater in the remoter districts 
of the Dekhan, Tclingaiia, and Mysore ; and greatest of all in the 
Tamil countr^^ at the southern extreinity of the peninsula, to ■which 
the aggre.ssi()iis of the Brfihmaiiical race had scarcely extended in the 
age of Manu and the Erimayana. 

This hypothesis certainly appears at first sight to accord with the 
current of events in the ancient history of India ; but whatever 
relationship, in point of blood and race, may originally have subsisted 
betw’een the iiorthcrn aborigines and the southern, — wliatever ethno- 
logical evidences of their identity may be supposed to exist, — when we 
view the question philologicxdlg, and with reference to the evidence 
furnished by their languages alone, the hypothesis of their identity 
does not appear to me to have been established. It may be true that 
various analogies in point of grammatical structure appear to connect 
the non-Sanskritic element contained in the North-Indian idioms ■with 
tlie fcicythian tongues. This connection, however (if it really exists), 
amounts only to a general relationship to the entire group of Scythian 
languages ; and scarcely any special relationship to the Dravidian Ian- 
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guagcs, in contra’d/istinclion to tliose of the Turkish, the Finnish, or 
any other Scythian family, has yet been shown to exist. Indeed I 
conceive that the non-Aryan substratum of the North-Indian idioms 
presents as large a number of points of agreement with the Oriental 
Turkish, or with tliat Scythian tongue or family of tongues by which 
tlie New Persian has been modified, as with any of the Dra vidian 
liiiiguagcs. 

The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North-Indian 
idioms accords with that of the Dravidian languages are as follows : — 
(1), the inflexion of nouns by means of se[>aratc post-fixed particles 
added to the oblicpie form of the noun ; (2), the inflexion of the plural 
by annexing to the unvarying sign of plurality the same suffixes of 
case as those by which the singular is inflected ; (.'!), the use in several 
of the northern idioms of two pronouns of the first person plural, the 
one including, the other exclinfing, the party addressed ; (4), the use 
of post-positions, instead of prepositions ; (5), the formation of verbal 
tenses by means of parti#iples ; (6), the situation of the relative sentenco 
before the indicative ; (7), the situation of the govwning word after the 
w^ord governed. In the i)articulars above-mentioned, the grammar of 
the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly resembles that of the Dravidian 
family : but the argument founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms 
accord in the same particulars, and to the same extent, with several 
other families of the Scythian group. None of those 2)articular3 in 
which the Dravidian languages differ from the Turkish or the Mon- 
golian (and tliere are many such j)oiuts of difference) has as yet been 
discovered, so far as I am aware, in tlie North-Indian idioms. For 
instance, those idioms contain no trace of the relative particij)le which 
is used in all the Dravidian tongues, excej)! tlie Gond, instead of a 
relative iironouii ; they are destitute of the regularly inflected negative 
verb of the Dravidian languages ; and they contain not one of the 
Dravidian pronouns or numerals — not even those which wo find in 
the Medo-Scythic tablets of Behistun, and which still survive even 
in the languages of the Ostiaks, the Chinese, and the La]>])s. If the 
noii-Sanskritic element contained in the northern vernaculars had been 
Dravidian, we might also exjiect to find in their vocabularies a few 
l^rimary Dravidian roots— •■such as the w^ords for ‘head,* ‘foot,* ‘eye,* 

‘ car,’ &c. ; but I have not been able to discover any reliable analogy 
in words belonging to this class. The only resemblances w^hich have 
been pointed out are those which Dr Stevenson traced in a few words 
remote from ordinary use, and on which, in the absence of analogy in 
primary roots, and especially in grammatical structure, it is impossible 
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to place any dependence.* The wideness of the difference between the 
Dravidiaii vocabulary and that of the languages of Northern India 
with respect to primary roots, together with tlie essential agreement 
of all the Dravidiaii vocabularies one with another, will appear from 
the following comparative view of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons singular. It sometimes happens tliat where one form of the 
pronoun is used in the nominative, another survives in the oblique 
cases, and a third in tlie verbal inllexions : it also sometimes happens 
that the ancient form of the pronoun differs from the modern. Where 
such is the case I have given all extant forms a place in the list, for 
the j)urposo of facilitating comparison. 


Pkonoun of the First Person Singular. 


Gaurian Idioms. 
(Sanskrit primary form, aham ; 
secondary forms, m ; 

TTirkibh primary form, man.) 


Hindi, 

mi^in. 

Bengali, 

771 di. 

Maradii, 

77lt. 

Gujardtt, 

him. 

Siudhi, 

77iaii. 


Duavidian Idioms. 

Tahiil, ndiiy ydn, en, tn. 

("anareae, dn^ ydn^ nd^ ndnu^ ine. 

Tu]ii, ydn^ yeuy e. 

Malay{iIam,S7d«, cn, ena, eni, ini. 
Teliigu, nSnu, ?td, wd, wm, 7ii. 

Tuda, dfiy en, eni^ ini. 

Kota, dnCy en, e. 

Gdiid, atind, nd, c?/i, na. 

Kii, dnUf 7idf in, e. 

Rujmalull, cn. 

Oraoii, €7ian^ 


Pronoun of the Second Person Singular. 


< Oauulv^ Idioms. 
(Sanskrit primary forms, tram, 
tav, te : secondary form, si, s; 
Turkish primary form, eat.) 


Hindi, 
Bengali. 
Marathi, 
Gujarati, 
Sind hi. 


tu, tun, te. 
tdi, to. 
tdn, tu, to. 
tdn, ta. 
tun, to. 


Dravidian Idioms. 

Tamil, nt, tiin, ?iwn, ci, i, dy, 6y. 
Caiiarese, uin, ntnu, nt, nin, ay, e, tye 
t, i. 

Tiiju, t, ?iui, 7ii. 

Malay alam, nt, 71 in. 

Tclugu, 7itvu, it'u, nt, nin, vu, vi. 
Tilda, Jtin, i. 

Kota, 7it, 7ii7i, i. 

G6nd, i77i7na, ni, i. 

Ku, tnu, nt, i. 

OraoD. 77tcn. 

Rajmahal, nin. 

Brahui, 7it, nd. 

Scythic o^ the Behistun tablets, nt. 


* In many instances Dr Stevenson^s lexical analogies are illusory, and dis- 
appear altogether on a little investigation. Thus, ho supposes the North Indian 
ped, ‘ the belly, the womb,’ to be allied to the first word in the TamU compound 
petta piUei, own child. That word should have been written in English, 

to accord with the pronunciation of the Tamil word : the Tamil spelling of it, 
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From the striking dissimilarity existing between the Gaurian pro- 
nouns and the Dravidian, it is obvious that, whatever may have been 
the nature and origin of tlie influences by which the Gaurian languages 
were modified, those influences do not appear to have been distinctively 
Dravidian. In the pronouns of almost all tlie North-Indian languages 
we may notice the Scytliic termination — the obscure whicli forms the 
final of most of the pronouns. We cannot fail also to notice the entire 
disappearance of tlie nominative of the Sanskrit pronoun of the first per- 
son singular, and the substitution for it of the Turkish-like main or maw ; 
but in no connection, in no number or case, in no compound or verbal 
inflexion, do we see any trace of the peculiar personal pronouns of the 
Dravidian family. Possibly further research may disclose the existence 
in the northern vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots ; 
but their existence does not app^r to me as yet to be proved ; fur most 
of Dr Stevenson’s analogies take too wide a range, and wliere they are 
supposed to be distinctively Dravidian they disappear on examination. 
I conclude, therefore, tluit tlie non-Sanskritic portion of the northern 
languages cannot safely be^placcd in the same category with the southern, 
except perhaps in tlie sense of both being Scythian rather than Aryan. 

Thus far I had written in the first edition of this work. Since then 
the subject has been much discussed, especially in Muir’s “ Sanskrit 
Texts,” vol. ii., and in Bcames’s Comparative Grammar of the I^rodern 
Arjuin Languages of India.” The general result appears to be that it 
remains as certain as ever — it could sciircoly become more certain — that 
few, if any, traces of dislindively Dravidian elements# arc discernible in 
the North-Indian vernaculars. On the one hand. Dr Guiidert argues 
strongly — not indeed for the existence of Dravidian elements in those 
vernaculars, as distinguished from their existence in Sanskrit — but for 
the existence of such elements in Sanskrit itself. See his remarks on 
this subject (from the Joimial of the German Oriental Society for 16611), 
in the section on Glossarial Aflinities. On the other hand, Mr Growse'^ 
thus concludes a discussion of the question of the existence of traces 
of a non-Aryan element in the northern vernaculars — “ The foregoing 
considerations demonstrate the soundness of the j)roi)ositi(»n laid down 
in the outset, viz., that the proportion of words in the IJindj vocabu- 

however, ia pena. It is the preterite relative particii)lo of pfr-u, ‘to obtain,' 
signifying ‘that was obtained.’ 7'tT-w, ‘to obtain,’ has no connection with any 
word which signifies ‘ the womb,* and its derivative noun /jer-M, moans ‘ a thing 
obtained, a birth, a favour.' The relationships of this root will be inquired into 
in the GldliBarial Affinities. 

* In an article “ On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech,” by F. S. 
Qrowse, Esq., M.A., B.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary for April 1872. . 
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lary not connected with Sanskrit forms is exceedingly inconsiderable ; 
such fact appearing — first, from the silence of the early grammarians 
as to the existence of any such iion-Sanskritic element ; secondly, from 
the discovery that many of the words hastily set down as barbarous 
are in reality traceable to a classic source ; and, ^liirdly, from the 
unconscious adherence of the modern vernacular to the same laAvs of 
formation as influenced it in an admittedly Sanskritic stage of deve- 
lopment.'’ 

The following more extended remarks in confirmation of the same 
view of the subject are from Mr Beames’s ‘‘ Comparative Grammar ’’ 
(Introduction, pp. 9-10,* § 3) : — “ Next comes the class of words 
described as neither Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x. It is known that on 
entering India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. With these races they waged a long 
and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each fresh victory, 
till at the end of many centuries they obtained j)ossession of the greater 
part of the territories they now enjoy. Thnnigh these long ages, 
periods of peace alternated with those of war, and the contest between 
the two races may have been as often friendly as Jiostile. The Aryans 
exercised a powerful influence upon their opponents, and we cannot 
doubt but that they themselves w’ere also, but in a less degree, subject 
to some influence from them. Tlierc are consequently to be found even 
in Sanskrit some words which have a very non-Aryan look, and the 
number of such words is much greater still in tlio modern languages, 
and ther^exists, therefore, a temptation to attribute to non-Aryan sources 
any words whose origin it is diflicult to trace from Aryan beginnings. 

“ It may be as well here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the Aryans 
borrowed from their alien predecessors. Verbal resembljaicc is, unless 
supported by other arguments, the most unsafe of all grounds on which 
to base an induction in pliilology. Too many writers, in otlier respects 
meritorious, seem to proceed ou ITuellen’s process, ‘ There is a river in 
Macedon, and there is also moreover a river in Monmoutli, and there is 
salmon in botli.’ A certain Tamil vrord contains a P, so docs a certain 
Sanskrit word, and er^o, the latter is derived from the former ! Now, 

I would urge, that, iu the first place, the Aryqiis were superior morally 
as well as physically to the aborigines, and probably therefore imparted 
to them more than they received from them. Moreover, the Aryans 
were in possession of a copious language before .they came into India; 

* “A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Non -Aryan Languages of India,” 
&c., by John Beames, Esq., B.C.S. Loudon, 1872, 
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they would therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary, 
usual description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and uten- 
sils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the 'parts of tlioir bodies, or for 
the various relations in which they stood to each other. TJio words 
they would be likely to borrow would be names for the new plants, 
animals, and natural objects which they had not seen in their former 
abodes, and even tins necessity would be reduced by the tendency 
inherent in all races to invent descriptive names h^r new objects. A 
third limitation is afforded by geographical considerations. Whicli 
were the tribes that tlie Aryans mixed with, eitlier as friends or foes ? 
Could tlie bulk of them have come into frequent and close contact with 
the Dravidians ; and if so, when and how ? Tliesc are questions whicli 
it is almost impossible to answer in the j)rcsent state of our knowledge, 
but they arc too important to bc^ altogether set aside ; and it may bo 
therefore pointed out, merely as a contribution to the subject, that tho 
tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges by the Aryans were almost 
certainly Kols to the soifth, and semi-Tibetans to the north. It is fair 
to look with suspicion on an etymology which talcJs us from Sanskrit 
to 'J'amil, without cxJiibiting a connecting series of links through the 
intervening Kol tribes. If the above limitations are rigidly applied, 
tliey will narrow very much tlie area within which non-Aryan forms 
are possible in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have 
recourse to a far more extensive and careful research within the domain 
of Sanskrit itself than lias hitherto been made, with a view to liiiding 
in that Jaiiguage the origin of modern words. • • 

I coincide generally in the above remarks, especially in so far as they 
bear on the question of tlie inlluence of the Dravidian languages, jiro- 
perly so called, 011 the North-Iiidian or Aryan vernaculars. That 
influence, as I have always held, must have been but slight. It is a 
different question wliethcr tlie influences by whicli tlie Aryan verna- 
culars have been moulded into their present shaiie may not have been 
in some degree Scythian or at least non-Aryan. Dravidian, Scythian, 
and non-Aryan are not convertible terms. Mr Beanies himself says, in 
his chapter on ‘‘ Vowel Changes,” p. 128, “ I am not in a })Ositioii to 
point out liow far, or in what direction, Aryan vocalism has been influ- 
enced by these alien races (on the iiortliern and eastern frontier, in 
Central India, and on the south) ; but that some sort of influence has 
been at work is almost beyond a doubt.” In treating of ‘ the break- 
ing down of a and d into e ’ in the northern vernaculars, he says, 
“ this seejns to be one of those points where non-Aryan inlluences hfive 
been at W()rk.'^ — (P. 140.) In treating also of the cerebral he says, 
This curious heavy I is very widely employed in the Dravidian group 
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of languages, where it intcrclianges freely witli r and tfy and it is also 
found in the Kole family in Central India. The Marathas and Oriyas 
are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those wliicli have been for tlie 
longest time in contact with Koles and Dravidians, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the cerebral / more freely used by them than 
by others.” — i\ 215. 

Dr Jh-nest Tniuipp, in his Crammar of the Sindhi Language/’ 
maintains that the northern vernaculars exhibit decided traces of non- 
Aryan influences. lie thinks we shall be able “ to trace out a certain 
residuum of vocables, which we must allot to an old aboriginal Jan- 
giiage, of wliich neither name nor extent is now known to us, but which 
in all probability was of the Tatar stock of languages, and spread 
throughout the length and breadth of India before the irruption of the 
Aryan race.” In confirmation of thi^ view ho adduces the preference 
of cerebral consonants to dentals. “ Nearly three-fourths,” he thinks, 
‘‘ of the Sindhi words which commence witli a cerebral arc taken from 
some aboriginal non-Aryan idiom whicli in recent times lias been 
termed Scythian, but which he would prefer to call Tatar.” And 
this,” he proceeds to say, ‘‘ seems to be very strong proof that the cere- 
brals have been borrowed from some idiom anterior to the introduction 
of the Aryan languages.” In noticing the aversion of the Prakrit to 
.aspirates, he remarks that ‘‘ this aversion seems to ]>oint to a 'JTitar 
underground current in the mouth of the common people, the iJravi- 
dian languages of the south being destitute of aspirates.” He attri- 
butes ait-io to Dr^vidian influences the pronunciation of ch and j in 
certain connections as fs and ih, by Marfithi as by Telugu. 

To WHAT Group of Lang packs are the Dravtuian Idioms to re 

AFFILIATED ? 

From the commcnccnicnt of my Tamil studies I folt much interested 
in the problem of the ulterior relationship of tlio Dravidian family of 
languages; .and before I was aware of tlie opinion which Professor 
liask of Copenhagen was the first to express, I arrived by a somewhat 
similar process at a similar conclusion — viz., that the Dravidian lan- 
guages are to be affiliated not so much to the Indo-European as to the 
Bcytliiari group of tongues. I described the' conclusion 1 arrived at as 
similar to Rask’s, not tlie same, because I did not think it safe to place 
the Dravidian idioms unconditionally in the Scythian group, but 
preferred considering them more closely allied to the Scythian than 
to the Indo-European. In using the word ‘ Scythian,’ I use it in the 
wide, general sense in which it was used by Rask, who first employed 
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it to designate that group of tongues wliicli comprises the Finnish, the 
Turkish, the Mongolian, and the Tungusian families. All these lan- 
guages are formed on one and the same grammatical system, and in 
accordance with the same general laws. They all express grammatical 
relation by the simple agglutination of auxiliary words or particles ; 
whilst in the Semitic languages grammatical relation is expressed by 
variations in the internal vowels of the roots, and in the Chinese and 
other isoiative, monosyllabic languages, by the position of words in the 
sentence alone. The Indo-European languages appear to have been 
equally with the Scythian agglutinative in origin ; but they have come 
to require to he formed into a class by themselves, through their allow- 
ing their agglutinated auxiliary words to sink into the position of mere 
signs of inflexion. The Scythian languages have been termed by some 
the Tatar family of tongues, bj others the Finnish, the Altaic, the 
Alongolian, or the Turanian ; but as these terms have often been appro- 
priated to designiitc one or two families, to the exclusion of the rest, 
they seem too narrow tA be siifely employed as common designations 
of the entire gronj). The term ‘ Scythian’ havinjJ already been used 
by the classical writo/s in a vague, undefined sense, to denote generally 
the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the northern 
parts of Asia and J^hirope, it seemed to me to be the most appropriate 
and convenient word which was available. 

Professor llask, who was the first to suggest that the Dravidian lan- 
guages were probably Scythian, did little more than suggest this 
relationship. The evidence of it was left both byjiiin andjby the 
majority of succeeding writers in a very defective state. General 
statements of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian languages, 
with a few grammatical illustrations, occupy a place in Prichard’s 
“ Hesearches,” and have been repeated in several more recent works. 
IVicliard himself wished to sec the problem, not merely stated, but 
solved ; but I believe it can never be definitely solved without pre- 
viously ascertaining, by a careful intercomparison of dialects, what 
were the most ancient gnamniatical forms and the most essential ch.ar- 
actcristics of the Dravidian languages and of the various families of 
languages included in the Scythian group respectively. It was not till 
after I had commenced to carry the first edition of this work through 
the press that I became acquainted with Professor Alax AI filler’s 
treatise “ On the Present State of our Knowledge of the Turanian 
Languages,” included in Puiiscn’s “ Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Univelrsal History.” Notwithstanding the great excellence of that 
treatise, 1 did not find my own work forestalled by the Professor’s. 
His was a generiil survey of the whole field. It was my object to 
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endeavour to cultivate more thoroughly one portion of the field, or at 
least to prepare it for thorough cultivation. Whilst the principal 
* features of the Dravidiau tongues are strongly marked, and whilst their 
grammatical principles and syntactic arrangement are of too peculiar a 
nature to be easily mistaken, there is much in the phonic system of 
these languages, in their dialectic interchanges and displacements, and 
in their declensional and conjugational forms, wliich cannot be under- 
stood without special study. 

In the course of the grammatical analysis and comparison of the 
Dravidian languages on which we are about to enter, I hope to 
help forward the solution of the problem of their ulterior relation- 
ship. It is a problem which has often up to a certain point been 
ingeniously elucidated, but which has never yet been thoroughly 
investigated. I am very far from regarding anything contained in 
he following work as a thorough investigation of this problem. The 
chief object I have in view is to contribute to a better knowledge 
of the Dravidian languages themselves. Koweyer interesting the 
question of affiliatfon may be, I regard that question as quite sub- 
sidiary to the object of the work in hand. Besides, I believe it will 
be found necessary for the satisfactory solution of the question, that 
tlie intercomparison of the various languages and families of languages 
of which the Scythian group is composed, should be carried much further 
than it has been carried as yet. An excellent beginning has been made 
ill Boiler’s treatises : Die Finnischen Sprachen ” and Dio Conjuga- 
tion iinden Finni^schcii Sprachen,” Schott’s treatise “ tlber das Finnish- 
Tatarische Sprachcngesclilecht,” and Castren’s “ De Aflixis Personalibus 
Linguariim Altaicarum ; ” in addition to which we have now Professor 
Hunfalvy’s paper ‘‘ On the Study of the Turanian Languages,” in which 
he carefully compares the Hungarian, Vogul, Ostiak, and Finnish, and 
proves that the vocabularies of those four languages arc of a common 
Origin, and that their grammars are closely related. Till, however, the 
comparative study of the whole of these languages has been carried 
still further, one term of the comparison will always be liable to be 
misapprehended. My knowledge of the Scythian languages is only at 
second hand, and I am fully conscious of the truth of Bohtlingk’s 
dictum, that ‘‘ It is dangerous to write on languages of which we do 
not possess the most accurate knowledge.’^ I trust, therefore, it will 
be remembered that if I advocate any particular theory on this ques- 
tion of affiliation, I do so with considerable diffidence. 

Professors Pott and Friedrich Muller, followed by an increasing 
number of philologists, are unwilling to admit that the various lan- 
guages of the so-called Scythian or Turanian class or group have had 
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a common origin. They admit them to be morphologically or physiolo- 
gically related, but do not concede to them any genealogical relationship. 
Dr Black also (Journal of tlie Anthropological Society^ 1871) thinks 
it not impossible that some or all of the Turanian languages exhibit 
only certain stages of development in one particular direction, taken 
either by members of different families, or by different branches of the 
sajne family.” On the whole, however, the resemblances apparent 
amongst these languages, both in structure and vocabulary, as pointed 
out by Castr6n and the other writers referred to, seem to me too 
numerous and essential to admit of any other conclusion than that of 
their original oneness. These languages,” appear to me, to use Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller*s words, to share elements in common which they 
must have borrowed from the same source, and their formal coincid- 
ences, though of a different character from those of the Aryan and 
Semitic families, are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident” (“Lecture I,” 301). “The only coincidences we 
arc likely to find,” he saj^s, “ in agglutinative languages long separated, 
are such as refer to ^ the radical materials of languaJ^e, or to those parts 
of speech which it ia,most difficult to reproduce — pronovms, numerals, 
and prepositions. It is astonishing rather that any words of a conven- 
tional meaning should have been discovered as the common property 
of the Turanian languages than that most of their words and forms 
should be peculiar to each.* ” 

The various particulars which I adduced. in the preceding section 
to prove that the Dravidian languages are essentially differed from, 
and independent of, Sanskrit (each of which will be considered 
more fully under its own appropriate head) may also be regarded as 
contributing to show, both that the various languages of the 
Scytliiaii group have sprung from a common origin, and also that 
the Dravidian languages — if not actually to be included in the 
Scythian group — stand to that group in some sort of relationshi]). 
In some important particulars the Dravidian languages have un- 
doubtedly approximated to the Indo-European, especially in this, 
that instead of continuing to be purely agglutinative they have become 
partly inflexional. Several of the words of relation used as auxiliaries 
in declension and conjugation have ceased to be capable of being used 
as independent words. Sfill, it would be unnecessary on this account 
alone to disconnect these languages wholly from the Scythian group, 
for those auxiliary words, though they have now in some instances 
shrunk into the condition of fossilised relics, are always separable from 
the roots to which they are appended. They have never so far co- 
alesced with the roots — as such words have generally done in the 
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Indo-European languages — as to form with the roots only one integral 
word, in which it is almost impossible to determine which is the root 
and which is the modificatory element. It is also to be remembered 
that the Turkish, Fiimisli, Hungarian, and Japanese languages, though 
in many particulars distinctively Turanian, have become still more in- 
flexional than the Dravidian. Mr Edkins, in his ‘‘ China’s Place in 
Philology,” has warmly supported both the positions I have advocated — 
viz., the original unity of all the Scythian languages and the affiliation 
of the Dravidian languages on the whole to the Scythian group. A 
considerable number of the minute coincidences on which he relies will 
probably disappear on further investigation ; but the more this branch 
of philology is studied the more I think it will be evident that the 
main lines of his argument — especially with regard to the resemblances 
betweeu the Dravidian languages an(^ the Mongolian — are correct. I 
cannot say that I think the resemblances of the Dravidian languages 
to the Chinese very numerous. Mr Edkins holds the original unity, 
not only of the Scythian languages, but of alPthe languages of Europe 
and Asia, and argutis that what are called families of languages are 
only dialects of an earlier speech.” This general principle seems to me 
to be in accordance, on the whole, with such facts as are known to us 
respecting the history of human speech, but it will probably be 
a considerable time before it is scientifically established. I may 
add that, to my own mind, the light which is thrown on the 
structure of the Dravidian languages by the study of the languages of 
the Scythian grojip has always seemed a strong confirmation of the 
theory of the existence in them of a Scythian element. The relative 
participle is one of the most distinguishing features of the Dravidian 
verb ; but I never clearly understood the principle of the formation of 
that participle, till I saw how it was formed in the Mongolian and 
Manchu ; and no person, however reluctant to see a Scythian element 
in the Dravidian languages, has ever, so far as I am aware, objected to 
the explanation of the origin of the relative participle given in the first 
edition of this work, or suggested another. (See “ The Relative Par- 
ticiple,” in Part V., on “ The Verb.”) 

A remarkable confirmation, on the whole, of the Scythian theory 
has been furnished by the translation of the Behistun tablets. The 
inscriptions discovered at Behistun or Baghistan, in western Media, 
record the political autobiography of Darius Hystaspes in the Old Per- 
sian, in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the Scythians of 
the Medo-Persian empire ; and the translation of the Scythian portion 
of- those inscriptions has thrown a new light on the connection of the 
Dravidian languages with the Scythian group. The language of the 
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second series of tablets was shown in Mr Norris’s paper (in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Sodety^yol. xv.) to be distinctively Scythian. 
Professor Oppert holds that the people by whom this language was 
spoken were Medians, but agrees with Mr Norris in considering the 
language Scythian — that is, Turanian. We are now enabled, therefore, 
to compare the Dravidian idioms with a fully developed language of 
the Scythian family, aS spoken in the fifth century, b.o. ; and whilst 
the language of the tablets has been shown to belong generally to the 
Scythian group, it has been found to bear a special relationship to a 
particular family included in that group — the Ugro-Finnish — a family 
which the Dravidian dialects have long appeared to me to resemble. 
The principal points of resemblance between the Dravidian dialects and 
the language of the tablets are as follows : — 

(1.) The language of the tablets appears to accord with the Dravi- 
dian tongues in the use of consonants of tlie cerebral class, f, d, and n. 
These sounds exist also in Sanskrit, but I have long suspected that 
Sanskrit borrowed them*from the indigenous Dravidian languages (vide 
the section on Sounds ”) ; and I find that Mr iforris has expressed 
the same opinion. • 

(2.) The language of the tablets agrees with Tamil in regarding the 
same consonant as a surd in the beginning of a word, and as a sonant 
in the middle, and in pronouncing the same consonant as a sonant when 
single, and as a surd when doubled. (See in the section on ‘‘ Sounds ” 
illustrations of the Tamil rule.) 

(3.) The genitive case of the language of the tablets is foflhed by 
suffixing the syllables 71 a, Tiifia, or inna. The analogous forms, of the 
Dravidian languages are 7it in the Telugu, na or a in Goiid or Brahui, 
and m in Tamil. 

(4.) The dative of the tablets is ikki or ikka. There are analogies 
to this both in the Tatar-Turkish and in the Ugriaii families ; but the 
form which is most perfectly in accordance with it is that of the Dra- 
vidian dative suffix ku, ki, ha, Jbc., preceded as the suffix generally is 
in Tamil and Malayalam, by an euphonic u or ^, and a consequent 
doubling of the h Compare nm-ikka^ to thee, in the language of the 
tablets, with the corresponding nm^a-ge, in Caiiarese, and especially 
the Malaydjam nin-a-khu. 

(5.) The pronouns of the language of the tablets form their accusa- 
tive by suffixing U7i^ in^ or n. Compare the Telugu accusative inflexion 
nu or m, and the Canarese am^ ann-Uy &c. 

(6.) T^je only numeral written in letters in the Scythian tablets is 
kivy one, with which appears to be connected the numeral adjective, or 
indefinite article, ra, or irra. In Telugu, ‘ one ’ is oka, and in Tamil 
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or. The Ku numeral adjective ‘ one * is m, corresponding to the Tamil 
orw, but more closely to the ra or irra of the tablets. 

In the language of the tablets all ordinal numbers end in im, in 
Tamil in dm, in Samoiede in im. 

(7.) The pronoun of the second person is exactly the same in the 
language of the inscriptions as in the Dravidian languages. In all it is 
ni; the oblique form, which is also the accusative, is nin. Unfortu- 
nately the plural of this pronoun is not contained in the tablets — the 
singular having been used instead of the plural in addressing inferiors. 

(8.) The language of the tablets, like the Dravidian languages, 
makes use of a relative participle. A relative pronoun is used in addi- 
tion to the relative participle ; but Mr Norris supposes the use of this 
pronoun to be owing to the imitation of the Persian original. The 
particular particle which is used in t]\e tablets in forming the' relative 
participle differs from that which is generally used in the Dravidian 
languages ; but the position and force of this particle, and the manner 
in which the participle formed by it is employed, are in perfect har- 
mony with DravidiKn usage. Perhaps the use of this relative participle 
is the most remarkable and distinctive characteristic of the grammar of 
every unaltered dialect of the Scythian family. 

(9.) The negative imperative, or i)rohibitive, particle of the tablets is 
inni, in Goiid minni. 

The conjugational system of the language of the tablets accords with 
that of the Hungarian, the Mordvin, and other languages of the Ugrian 
familyf* but differs considerably from the Dravidian languages, which 
form their tenses in a simjder manner, by the addition of particles of 
time to the root, and which form the persons of their verbs by the 
addition of the ordinary pronominal terminations to the particles of 
time. Notwithstanding this discre 2 >ancy in the inflexions of the verbs, 
the resemblances shown to subsist between the language of the tablets 
and the Dravidian idioms, most of which are in particulars of i)rimary 
importance, seem to establish the existence of a radical, though very 
remote, connection. From the discovery of these analogies, we are led 
to conclude that the Dravidian race, though resident in India from a 
period long prior to the commencement of history, originated in the 
central tracts of Asia — the seed-plot of nations ; and that from thence, 
after parting company with the Aryans ancl the Ugro-Turanians, and 
leaving a colony in Belflchistfin, they entered India by way of the 
Indus. 

Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing^ character- 
istics of the Dravidian idioms as in the main Scythian, I claim for them 
also, and have always claimed, as will be seen further on, the possession 
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of certain remarkable aflSinities to the Indo-European family. In so far 
as they may be regarded *as Scythian, they are allied not to the Turkish 
family, or to the Ugrian, or to the Mongolian, or to the Tungusian (each 
of which families differs materially from the others, notwithstanding 
generic points of resemblance), but to the group or class in which all 
these families are comprised. The Scythian family to which, on the 
whole, the Dravidian languages may be regarded as most nearly allied, 
is the Finnisli or Ugtian, with some special affinities, as it appears, to 
the Ostiak branch of that family ; cind this supposition, which I had 
been led to entertain from the comparison of grammars and vocabu- 
laries alone, derives some confirmation from the fact brought to light 
by the Behistun tablets, that the ancient Scythic race, by which the 
greater part of Central Asia wms 2)eopled prior to the irruption of the 
Medo-Persians, belonged not to the Turkish, or to the Mongolian, but 
to the Ugrian stock. If we can venture to take for granted, at pre- 
sent, the conclusiveness of the evidence on which this hypothesis rests, 
tlie result at which we<irrive is one of the most remarkable that the 
study of comparative philology has yet realised. How remarkable that 
distinct affinities to^the sijeech of the Uravidians of iiitcr-tropical India 
should bo discoverable in the language of the Finiis of Northern 
Europe, and of the Ostiaks and other Ugrians of Siberia ; and, conse- 
quently, that the i)ra}-Aryan inhabitants of the Dckhan should appear, 
from tlie evidence furnished by their language alone, in the silence of 
history, in the absence of all ordinary probabilities, to be allied to the 
tribes that api)ear to have overspread Europe before ^tho arriv^ of tlie 
Teutons and the Hellenes, and even before the arrival of the Celts ! * 
What a confirmation of the statement that “ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, to dwell upon the face of tlie whole earth!” 

In weighing the reasons which may be adduced for affiliating the 
Dravidian languages in the main to the Scythian group, it should be 
borne in mind that whilst the generic characteristics of the Scythhin 
languages are very strongly marked and incapable of being mistaken, 
in a vast variety of minor imrticulars, and especially in their vocabu- 
laries, the languages comprised in this family differ from one another 
more widely than the various idioms of the Indo-European family 
mutually differ. Thus, whilst in nearly all the Indo-European lan- 
guages the numerals are^iot only similar, but the same — (the Sanskrit 

* Professor Hunfalvy does not admit that the Finno-Ugrian race arrived in 
Europe before the Celts, Teutons, and Slavonians. I adhere, however, to the 
ordinaryt,belief prevailing amongst ethnologists, which appears to me in the 
main well-grounded. The late arrival of the Magyars in Hungary is of course 
admitted. 
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word for one being the only real exception to the rule of general iden- 
tity) — ^not only do the numerals of every Scythian family differ so 
widely from those of every other as to present few or no points of 
resemblance, but even the numerals of any two languages of the same 
family are found to differ very widely. So great, indeed, is the diver- 
sity existing amongst the Scythian tongues, that, whilst the Indo- 
European idioms form but one family, the Scythian tongues form not 
so much a family as a group of families — a groifp held together not 
by the bond of identity in details, but only by the bond of certain 
general characteristics w’hich they all possess in common. The Indo- 
European languages may be regarded as forming but a single genus, 
of which each language — (Sanskrit, Zend, Old Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Celtic) — forms a species ; whilst the lan- 
guages of the Scythian group, more prolific in differences, comprise 
at least five or six authenticated genera, each of which includes as 
many species as are contained in the solitary Indo-European genus, 
besides twenty or thirty isolated languages, V/hich have up to this 
time resisted every effort to classify them. 

This remarkable difference between the Indo-f3uropean languages 
and those of the Scythian stock seems to have arisen partly from the 
higher mental gifts and higher capacity for civilisation, with which the 
Indo-European tribes ap])ear to have been endowed from the begin- 
ning, and still more from the earlier literary culture of their languages, 
and the better preservation, in consequence, of their forms and roots. 
It seem£^ also to ,liave arisen in part from their more settled habits, in 
comparison with the w^andering, nomadic life led by most of the Scy- 
thian tribes. But, from whatever cause this difference may have arisen, 
it is obvious that in weighing evidences of relationship this circumstance 
must be taken into account ; and that so minute an agreement of long- 
separated sister dialects of the Scythian stock is not to be expected as 
*in j)arallel cases amongst the Indo-European dialects. Professor Max 
Muller, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” adduces many 
instances of the rapidity and extent of the divergence which takes 
place between uncultivated dialects of the same language. Bishop 
Patteson also says, “ In most cases the languages of two neighbouring 
islands may show their common derivation in their structure (the safest 
proof of all, I imagine), but nearly all the words will be different.” — 
(“ Letter from Bishop Patteson to Professor Max Muller.” Appendix 
to Life.) 

The relationship of the Dravidian languages to the languages of the 
Scythian group, — whether the relation of lineal descent, or the relation 
of sisterhood, or the wider relationship for which I plead, — ^has not 
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been universally admitted by students of Dravidian philology. From 
the brief remarks bearing on this question contained in Dr Pope’s 
various publications, it is evident that that eminent Dravidian scholar 
considers the Dravidian languages in the main Indo-European. In 
the introduction to his “Tamil Hand-Book” (Madras, 1859), he says : 
“ The more deeply they (the South Indian languages) are studied, the 
more close will their affinity to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more 
evident it will appeift that they possess a primitive and very near 
relationship to the languages of the Indo-European group. Yet they 
are certainly not mere Prakrits, or corruptions of Sanskrit. ^ I have 
always supposed that their place was among the members of the last 
mentioned family, and that they were probably dinjecta membra of a 
language coeval with Sanskrit, and having the same origin with it. 
They certainly contain many traces of a close connection with the 
Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, and the other languages of the same 
family, in points even where Sanskrit presents no parallel.” In the 
introduction to his “ Sefmon on the Mount,” in four Dravidian lan- 
guages, with comparative vocabulary and inflexiorfal tables (Madras, 
18C0), he says : “ Th^ writer would direct the attention of philologists 
to the deep-seated, radical affinities between these languages and the 
Celtic and Teutonic languages. Had leisure an^ space permitted, he 
was prepared to have exhibited in detail these analogies. In a next 
edition, or in some future work, he yet cherishes the hope of doing so. 
The subject of the affiliation of these languages is one which requires 
that further elucidation which nothing but a conqdete comparative 
lexicon could afford.” The last reference he makes to the subject is 
in a prefatory notice to his “ Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda 
Language” (Bangalore, 1872), in w'hich he says: “While agreeing in 
the main with Dr Caldw^ell, I yet think that the remarkable analogies 
between the Celtic and the Dravidian languages merit a more thorough 
investigation.” I trust Dr Pope will ere long have time to favour 
philologers with the thorough investigation which this question un- 
doubtedly merits. I may remark here, however, that in eveiything 
he says respecting the existence of ‘analogies/ and ‘affinities,’ and 
‘ traces of a close connection ’ between the Dravidian languages and 
various members of the Indo-European family, I not only perfectly 
coincide with him, but pointed out many of those particulars of agree- 
ment or resemblance myself (yet without deducing from them pre- 
cisely the same conclusion) in every section of the first edition of this 
work. The theory I advocate, indeed, takes account of both sets of 
relationships — the Scythian and the Indo-European — though it regards 
the former as, on the whole, closer and more essential. With regard 
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to Celtic affinities in particular, it is to be remembered that of all the 
members of the Indo-European family the Celtic is that which appears 
’ to have most in common with the Scythian group, and especially with 
the languages of the Finnish family — langUtiges which may possibly 
have been widely spoken in Europe previously to the arrival of the 
Celts. It will be necessaiy, therefore, in each case to inquire whether 
the Celtic affinity may not also be a Scythian affinity. 

I refer the reader to Appendix II. ibr some remarks on the philo- 
logical portion of Mr Cover’s ^‘Folk-Songs of Southern India;” and 
also foTfca fuller explanation of the real nature of the theory respecting 
the reJiLtionship of the Dravidian languages to the languages of the 
Scythian group advocated in the first edition of this work. 

At tlie very outset of my own inquiries, I thought I observed in the 
Dravidian languages the Indo-Eurqpean analogies to which I have 
referred ; and, rejecting affinities which are unreal and which disappear 
on investigation (such as the connection of the Tamil numerals ondrn 
or owMM, one ; aiiju^ five ; et^u^ eight ; with uji-us, panch-a9i, and 
ashf-any — a conneStion which looks very plausible, but appears to me 
to be illusory (see section on “Numerals”), — I think it highly probable 
that a small number of the grammatical forms of the Dravidian lan- 
guages and a iriorf considerable number of their roots, are to be 
regarded as of cognate origin with corresponding forms and roots in 
the Indo-European languages. Notwithstanding the existence of a 
few analogies of this character, the most essential features of the 
grammar of tlv3 Dravidian idioms seem to me to be undoubtedly 
Scythian, and therefore I think the propriety of placing those idioms 
in the Scythian group is indicated. Though many Hebrew roots have 
been shown to be allied to Sanskrit, yet the Hebrew language does not 
cease to be regarded as Semitic rather than Indo-European ; so, not- 
withstanding many interesting analogies with Sanskrit, Greek, Gothic, 
Celtic, and Persian, which may be discovered on a careful examination of 
the Dravidian tongues, and which will be pointed out in their order in 
each of the succeeding sections, the essential characteristics of those 
tongues are such as seem to me to require us to regard them as in the 
main Scythian. Dr Gustave Schlegel, in his “ Siiiico- Aryaca ” (Batavia, 
1872), a treatise on Chinese and Aryan affinities, endeavours to establish 
the existence of an ultimate relationship between the Chinese roots 
and those of the Aryan languages. Supposing this point established, it 
would not follow that Chinese is an Aryan tongue. It would only 
follow that it had succeeded in preserving certain exceedingly primitive 
forms of speech which had also been preserved in the languages of the 
Aryan family. Not Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew, are now 
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known to have been originally monosyllabic; and the monosyllabic 
character of most Dravidian roots, if not ''of all, will appear in every 
section of this work. Dr Bleek (in a paper in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society for 1871) has thrown out the idea that the 
Aryan family of languages may possibly have been exposed at an early 
period to Dravidian influences. He says: ‘‘The Aryan are dis- 
tinguished from the other sex-denoting languages by the possession 
of a neuter gender. The Dravidian languages possess a neuter gender, 
which has as wide a range as in English, the most logically arranged 
of the Aryan languages. The distinctive marks of the neuter gender, 
in the Dravidian languages, even agree with those of our jpyrn lan- 
guages to so great an extent that it does not appear probable that these 
two circles of languages (which are the only ones known to possess 
this threefold gender — z.e., mi^culine, feminine, and neuter) should 
have developed the neuter gender quite independently of each other. 
The Dravidian languages have not as yet been proved to belong to 
our own sex-denoting family of languages; and although it is not 
impossible that they may be shown ultimately to Be a member of this 
family, yet it may also be that at the time of the formation of the 
Aryan languages a Dravidian influence was exerted upon them, to 
which this, among other similarities, is due.*’ The Dravidian lan- 
guages had a neuter pronoun of the third person at the earliest period 
to which their forms can be traced ; but I suspect it was at a later 
period of their history that gender made its appearance in the verb. 
When the Dravidians entered India their verb must, I thiak, have 
been without personal terminations, and therefore without gender. It 
will be seen hereafter that gender is more fully and systematically 
developed in the verb of the Dravidian literary dialects than in any 
other language in the world. This could not have been owing to the 
influence of Sanskrit, but must have been ah intra. 

In stating that the Dravidian languages contain certain roots and 
forms allied to Sanskrit, and to the Indo-European languages gene- 
rally, it is necessary to preclude misapprehension. During the long 
period of the residence of the Dravidian and Aryan races in the same 
country, the Dravidian vocabularies have borrowed largely from Sans- 
krit. It is necessary therefore to remind the reader that the analogies 
to which I refer are not founded on the existence in the Dravidian 
tongues of Sanskrit derivatives, but are such as are discoverable in the 
original structure and primitive vocabulary of those languages. Whilst 
the Dra'^idian languages have confessedly borrowed much from their 
more wealthy neighbours, Sanskrit, in some instances, has not disdained 
to borrow from the Dravidian : but in general there is no difficulty in 
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distin^ishing what the one language has borrowed from the other ; 
and the statement I have jl&w made relates not to derivatives, or words 
which may be supposed to be derivatives, but to radical, deep-seated 
analogies which it is difficult to explain on any supposition but that 
of a partial or distant relationship. In most instances the words and 
forms in which analogies are discoverable are allied not to Sanskrit 
alone, but to the entire Indo-European fariiily : in not a few instances 
analogies are discoverable in Greek and Latin, which are not found in 
Sanskrit ; and in many of those instances in which Sanskrit appears 
to exhibit the closest analogy, it is not the euphonised, systematised 
Sanskrit (Sar^skrita) of written compositions, but the crude, original 
Sanskrit, which is discoverable by analysis and comparison, — the Vof- 
Sanskrit of W. von Humboldt. 

I subjoin here a few illustrations oif what I mean by primitive, un- 
derived Indo-Europeanisms discoverable in the Dravidiaii languages. 

(1.) The use of n, as in Greek, to prevent hiatus. 

(2.) The existence of gender in the 2 )ronoun<o of the third person and 
in verbs, and in pafticulOjir the existence of a neuter gender. 

(3.) The use oi d or t as the sign of the neute'* singular of demon- 
strative pronouns or pronouns of the third person. 

(4.) The existence of a neuter plural, as in Latin, in short a. 

(5.) The formation of the remote demonstrative from a base in a, the 
proximate from a base in i. 

(6.) The formation of most preterites, as in Persian, by the addition 
of d. < 9 

(7.) The formation of some preterites by the reduplication of a por- 
tion of the root. 

(8.) The formation of a considerable number of verbal nouns by 
lengthening the vowel of the verbal root. See also “ Glossarial Affi- 
nities.” 

Tile illustrations given above form only a small portion of the 
analogous forms which will be adduced in the grammatical analysis 
andlfa the glossarial affinities : they will, however, suffice to render it 
probable that Indo-European analogies are really discoverable in the 
Dravidian languages. They also serve to illustrate the statement, that, 
though Sanskrit has long been the nearest neighbour of the Dravidian 
tongues, there are not a few Dravidian roots which seem more nearly 
allied to the western Indo-European idioms than to the Sanskritic or 
eastern. If therefore the Dravidian languages may be classified, 
as I am still inclined to classify them, as essentially and in the 
main Scythian, I must add that I consider them as of all Scythian 
tongues those which present the most numerous, ancient, and interest- 
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ing andogies to the Indo-European languages.. The position \vhich 
this family occupies^ if not mid-way betweA the two groups, seems to 
me to lie on that side of the Scythian group on which the Indo- 
European appears to have been severed from it, and on which the most 
distinct traces of the original identity of the families still remain. If 
this view be correct (as I think it will be shown to be), the Indo- 
Europeanisms discoverable in the Dravidian languages carry us back to 
a period beyond all history^ .beyond all mythology, not only prior to the 
separation of the western branches of the Indo-European race from the 
eastern, but prior also to the separation of the yet undivided Indo- 
European race from that portion of the common stock which was after- 
wards styled Scythian. 

It is a curious circumstance that in the vocabulary of the Dravidian 
languages, especially in that of Tamil, a few Semitic analogies may also 
be discovered. In some instances the analogous roots are found in the 
Indo-European family, as well as in Hebrew, though the Hebrew form 
of the root is more closejy analogous. For example, though we find in 
•Latin ave-o, to desire, and in Sanskrit of which ‘to desire’ is a 
subordinate meaning j yet the corresponding Tamil words avd, desire, 
and dval (signifying also desire, a verbal noun from a lost verb dv-u^ 
to desire) seems still more directly allied to the Hebrew dvah, to desire, 
and the verbal noun avvdh, desire. In addition, however, to such 
general analogies as pervade several families of tongues, including the 
Dravidian, there are a few roots discoverable, I think, both in the 
Dravidian languages and in Hebrew, to which I am ijot awaro^gof the 
existence of any resemblance in any language of the Indo-European 
family. Illustrations of these special analogies will be found under 
the head of “ Glossarial Affinities : Semitic.” 

The Semitic analogies observable in Tamil are neither so numerous 
nor so important as the Indo-European, nor do they carry with them 
such convincing evidence; but taking them in connection with that 
more numerous and important class of analogous roots which are found 
in the Indo-European languages, as well as in Hebrew, but of which 
the Hebrew form is more closely allied to the Dravidian (see the “ Glos- 
§arial Affinities ”), these analogies, such as they are, constitute an addi- 
tidhal element of interest in the problem of the origin and prse-historic 
connections of the DravidHin race. I do not adduce these analogies 
for the purpose of endeavouring to prove the existence of any relation- 
ship between the Dravidian language and Hebrew. Aware of the 
danger of proving nothing by attempting to prove too much, I content 
myself with merely stating those analogies, without attempting to 
deduce any inference from them. The Indo-European analogies are so 
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intimately connected with |he indiiriduality and vital essence of the 
Dravidian languages, ^;that^ it seems difheult to si^pose them to be 
merely the result of early association, however intimate. It is only on 
the supposition of the existence of a remote or partial relationship that 
they appear to be capable of being fully explained. In the case of the 
Semitic analogies, however, the supposition of a relationship between 
the two fiimilies of tongues does not appear to be necessary. The 
analogies that appear to exist may be only accidental, or they can be 
accounted for on the hypothesis — a very>easy and natural one — that the 
primitive Dravidians were at some early period before their arrival in 
India associated with a people speaking a Semitic language. 

It seems proper here to notice the remarkable general resemblance 
which exists between the Dravidian pronouns and those of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of southern and western Australia. In whatever way it may 
be explained, the existence of a general resemblance seems to be un- 
questionable ; but it has not hitherto been observed that the Australian 
pronouns of the first person are more nearly rvllied to the Tibetan than 
to the Dravidian. ‘ This will appear from the following comparative 
view of the pronoun of the first person singular. ^ 

Dravidian. Australian. Tibetan. Chinese. 

I, ndn, 1/dn, nd, nga, ngaiiy ngatsa, nga, nge^ nged, ngo, 
ewj nganya, 

Whilst the base of this pronoun seems to be closely allied to the 
corresponding pronoun in Tibetan, and in the Indo-Chinese family 
generally, the manner in which it is pluraliscd in the Australian 
dialects bears a marked resemblance to the Dravidian, and especially 
to Teliigu. Telugu forms its jilurals by suffixing lu to the singular ; 
the Australian dialects by a similar addition of luy U, dlu, dliy tfcc. In 
this particular some of the dialects of the north-eastern frontier of 
India exhibit also an agreement with Telugu — e.g,y compare Dhimal 
wd, thou, with nyely you. In the Australian dialects I find the follow- 
ing plurals and duals of the pronoun of the first person — we, or we 
two, ngaiuy ngadlity ngadliy ngalatay &c. Compare this with the 
manner in which the Telugu forms its plural — e.g,y vdvd'Uy he, vdndluy 
they; and even with the Tamil ‘plural exclusive’ of the proiiourfof 
the first person — e.g,y ndriy I, ndngaly we. 

The resemblance between the Australian pronouns of the second 
person, both singular and plural, and those of the Dravidian languages 
is more distinct and special, and is apparent, not only in the suffixes^ 
but in the pronominal base itself. The normal forms of these pronouns 
in the Dravidian languages are — singular, nHy plural, n%m. The* per- 
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soiKS^ty resides crude root nt^ thou, wLicli is the same in both 

numbers, withiai^i^dition oi a singular formative n (nfn, thou), and 
a pluralising formative m {ni-m, thous, or you). In some cases the 
pluralising particle m.has been displaced, and r, which I regard as pro- 
perly the sign of the epicene plural of the third person, has been sub- 
stituted for it— e.(7., ntr, you (in Telugu mtr-u,) This abnormal form 
* ntr is most used as a nominative, the older and more regular nim 
retains its plabe in the compounds. Whilst i is the vowel which is 
almost invariably found in the singular of the pronoun of the second 
person, it is found that in the plural i often gives place to u, as in the 
classical Tamil numa, your, and the Braliui mim, you. It is to be 
noticed also that the modern Canarese has softened ntm into ntvu or 
ntwu, in the nominative. It is singular, in whatever way it may be 
accounted for, that in each of the particulars now mentioned the Aus- 
tralian dialects resemble the Dravidian. See the following comparative 
view.^ Under the Australian head I class the dual together with the 
plural, as being substantjfilly the same. 

Dravidian. Au^pralian. 

thou, ntUf nitiy • rmiiiUy nghine, nfjintoay nhirjte, 

you, ntniy nim^ nxVy num, ntvti, nimedoo, nura, Jiiwa, wjurle. 

Compare also the accusative of the first person singular in Tamil, 
enneiy me, with the Australian accusative emmo. 

The grammatical structure of the Australian dialects exhibits a gene- 
ral agreement with the languages of the Scythian group. In ^e use 
of postpositions instead of prepositions ; in the use of fwo forms of the 
first person plural, one inclusive of the party addressed, the other 
exclusive ; in the fonnation of inceptive, causative, and reflective verbs 
by the addition of certain particles to the root ; and, generally, in the 
agglutinative structure of words and in the position of words in a 
sentence, the dialects of Australia resemble the Dravidian — as also the 
Turkish, the Mongolian, and other Scythian languages; and in the 
same particulars, with one or two exceptions, they differ essentially 
from the dialects which are called Polynesian. The vocabularies of the 
Australian dialects which have been compiled do not appear to furnish 
additional confirmation to the resemblances pointed out above ; but it 
is difficult, to suppose these resemblances to be unreal or merely acci- 
dental, and it is obvious that the Australian dialects demand (and pro- 
bably will reward) farther examination.* 

* See a paper “ On the position of the Australian languages/’ by \V. H. J. 
Bleek, Esq., Ph.D., read at a meeting of the Anthropological Society. London, 
1871 ../. 
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It is singular alsi^^^d still more difficult to be aiSpounted for, that 
some resemblances may be traced between the Drav^iitn languages and 
the Bomu, or rather the Kanuri, one of the languages spoken in the 
Bomu country, in Central Africa. Most of the resemblances are, it is 
true, of a general nature — e.y., the Kanuri is agglutinative in structure, 
it uses postpositions instead of prepositions, it adds to nouns and sen- 
tences syllables expressive of doubt, interrogation, and emphasis, in a 
peculiarly Dravidian manner, and its verb has a negative voice. It 
Inis an objective verb, as well as a subjective, like the Hungarian. The 
most distinctive resemblance to the Dravidian languages I notice is in 
the pronoun of the second person, which is nij as in each of the Dra- 
vidian dialects. Even this, however, as has been shown, is common 
to the Dravidian with Brahui, Chinese, the language of the second 
Behistun tablets, and the Australian, dialects. The Kanuri language 
differs so remarkably from the rest of the African tongues, that it is 
very desirable that its relationship should be fully investigated. See 
Koelle’s “ Grammar of Bornu.’’ 

c 

Which Language or Dialect best represents the Primitive 
Condition of the Dravidian Tongues ? 

Before entering upon the grammatical comparison of the Dravidian 
dialects, it seems desirable to ascertain where we should look for their 
earliest characteristics. Some persons have been of opinion that what 
is callwd Shen-TJ^mil {§en-Damir)^ or the classical dialect of the Tamil 
language, is to be regarded as the best representative of the primitive 
Dravidian speech. Without underestimating the great value of the 
Shen-Tamil, I am convinced that no one dialect can be implicitly 
accepted as a mirror of Dravidian antiquity. A comparison of all the 
dialects that exist will be found our best and safest guide to a know- 
ledge of the primitive speech from which the various existing dialects 
hay^ diverged ; and not only the Shen-Tamil, but every existing dialect, 
eve^.4^he rudest, will be found to contribute itai quota of help towards 
this epd. The Tamil pronouns of the first and second person cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of Ancient or Classical Canarese ; 
and the Khond or Ku, one of the rudest dialects, the grammar of which 
was reduced to writing only a few years ago, is the only dialect which 
throws light on the masculine and feminine terminations of the Dravi- 
dian pronouns of the third person. Still it is unquestionable that tbe 
largest amount of assistance towards ascertaining the primitive condi- 
tion of the Dravidian languages will be afforded by Tamil, and in par- 
ticular by Shen-Tamil; and this naturally follows from the circum- 
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stance that of all^he Dravidian idioms Tamil apjgief rs to have been the 
earliest cultivatecb 


(i.) Literary, classical dMects of the Dravidian Languages: To what 
extent may they he regarded as representing the primitive condition 
of those Languages ? 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of the Indian languages that, as soon 
as they begin to be cultivated, the literary style evinces a tendency to 
beccime a literary dialect distinct from the dialect of common life, with 
a grammar and vocabulary of its own. This is equally characteristic 
of the speech of the Aryans of the north and of that of the Dravidians 
of the south. The relation in which Sanskrit stands to the Prakrits 
and the modern vernaculars is ncffc identical with the relation in which 
the dead languages of Europe stand to the living languages descended 
from them. The so-calle^ dead languages of Europe were at one time 
living tongues, spoken nearly as they were written, ag, e.g,, the speeches 
of Demosthenes and Cicero testify. When we call those languages 
dead, we merely mean to describe them as the speech of the dead past, 
not that of the living present. Sanskrit cannot properly^be called a 
dead language in this sense. Probably it was never the actual, every- 
day speech of any portion of the Aryans of India at any period of their 
history, however remote. Its name Samskrita, the elaborated or deve- 
loped speech, illustrates its origin. It was the language not any 
race or district, but of a class — the class of bards and priests, the lite- 
rary men of the first ages ; or rather it was the language of literature ; 
and as literary culture made progress, the language of literature became 
ever more copious, euphonious, and refined. If life means growth, 
and if growth means change, Sanskrit must be regarded as having for 
a long period been, not a dead, but a living tongue ; though it must be 
admitted that it changed slowly, like everything else in India — more 
slowly, doubtless, than the colloquial dialects. The Sanskrit of the 
Purltnas diifered from the Sanskrit of the Vedas ; and in the Vedas 
themselves the style of the later hymns differed from that of the ear- 
lier. The earliest Sanskrit extant is evidently the result of a process 
of refinement, originating inithe literary activity of a still earlier period, 
of which no records survive. A composition, is not necessarily ancient 
because written in Sanskrit ; for all through the ages, down to very 
recent times, all the literati of Northern and Western Lidia,, with the 
exception 6f the Buddhists, together with a considerable proportion of 
the literati of the South, have been accustomed to regard Sanskrit as 
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the most orthodox vehicle for the expression of every variety of ortho- 
dox thought. 

‘‘ The great reformer Buddha, in the sixth century before Christ, 
adopted the popular speech as the vehicle of his teachings ; his suc- 
cessors were infected with an unbounded cacoetJiAs scrihendi^ and have 
left behind a literature of enormous extent. Here again, however, the 
fatal mistake common to all Indkn writers was committed. No sooner 
had Prakrit become the language of the Buddhists* scriptures, than it 
was at once regarded as sacred, and carefully preserved from change or 
development. It took with regard to the popular speech the same 
position that San^it had taken in the earlier centuries. This seems 
to be the fate of aft Indian languages : when once committed to writing 
they fissume a literary type, and have a tendency to draw away from 
the vulgar living tongue of the people. In the present day we see the 
same process going on in Bengal. ‘t*ew BengS,li writers, save those 
whose minds have been to some extent moulded on English models of 
thought and feeling, are content to write as < they speak. They must 
have something more elaborate and reilned when they take pen in 
hand, and fill their pages with pompous and artificial Sanskrit words, 
which they readily admit are not ‘ understanded of the people.*” 

This state of things is not peculiar to Northern India. We find 
precisely the same tendencies, with the same results, in the South. 
Each of the four cultivated Drjividian languages has split up into two 
dialec^ more or less distinct — a literary, classical dialect; and a 
populf^, colloqu^ial dialect. Classical Canarese is usually called ‘ Old 
Canarese ; * but it may more properly be regarded neither as new nor 
as old, but simply as the language of Canarese literature, seeing that 
it is the language in which literary compositions seem always to have 
been written, at least from the twelfth century, when Kesava*s grammar 
was composed, down to the present day. ‘ Old Malay^lam * seems to 
have a better title than Old Canarese to be called ^ old,* inasmuch as 
it oont^ns a considerable number of obsolete forms. Moreover, whilst 
modern Malayajam literature is intensely Sanskritic, the older literature 
was pervaded with the characteristics of the older or classical Tamil. 
The language of Telugu poetry differs considerably from that of every- 
day life, but it is not regarded as a different dialect, or designated by 
any special name. It is regarded by native ‘Telugu scholars as differing 
from ordinary Telugu only in being purer and more elevated. The most 
appropriate name for any of the literary dialects, as it appears to me, is 
that by which the higher dialect of Tamil is designated. It is called 
Shen-Tamil {&en~Damir) — ^that is, classical or correct Tamil, literally 
* straight Tamil,* by which name it is meant to be distinguished not 
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merely from the colloquial Tamil of the masses, but still more from 
certain rude local dialects, said to be twelve in number, mentioned by 
the grammarians by name, and included under the generic designation 
oi Kodun-Damir — that is literally, ‘crooked Tamil/ The name ordinarily 
given by Europeans to the literary dialect of Tamil is ‘ High Tamil and 
this appears to me to be a more accurate term, on the whole, than that 
ordinarily given to the literary dialect^of Canarese ; for though there 
is a sense in vrhich each of these literary dialects may be described as 
‘ old,’ their most essential characteristic is the extraordinary amount of 
polish and refinement they have received. Classical Tamil bears nearly 
the same relation to the actual speech of the people that Sanskrit (that 
is, classical Indo-Aryan) did to the ancient Prflkrits, and now does to 
the modern Qaurian vernaculars. Even at the time the oldest extant 
High Tamil compositions were^ written, there was probably almost as 
wide a difference between the language of the vulgar and that affected 
by the literati as there is at present. It is inconceivable that so 
elaborately refined andi euphonised a style of language as that of the 
classical poems and grammars, can ever have been*the actual every-day 
speech of any class pf the people. It contains, it is true, many ancient 
forms ; but forms that had come to be regarded as vulgar by the time 
that literary culture had commenced (no matter how great their anti- 
quity), seem to have been systematically rejected. The speech of the 
masses may therefore contain forms and words as old as, or even older 
than, the corresponding forms and words of the literature j and yet there 
is an important difference between the two to be borne in miffd. No 
argument in favour of the antiquity of a word or form can be founded 
merely on the fact of its existence in the colloquial dialect ; whereas 
the existence of a word or form in the classical dialect, especially in 
the grammars and vocabularies of that dialect, proves at least that it 
was in existence when that dialect was fixed, w’hich certainly cannot 
have been less than a thousand years ago. There is an additional 
presumption in favour of its antiquity in the circumstance that all 
poets, even the earliest, have been accustomed to regard expressions 
that were considered more or less archaic in their own time, as pecu- 
liarly suitable to poetical compositions. 


(2). High antiquity of the Uteraiy cultivation of Tamil. 

The relatively high antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil 
being a matter of interest considered in itself, irrespective of its bear- 
ings on the question of Dravidian comparative grammar, I shall here 
adduce a few of the evidences on which this conclusion rests. 
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1. Classical Tamil, which not only contains all the refinements 
which the Tamil has received, but also exhibits to some extent the 
primitive condition of the language, differs more from the colloquial 
Tamil than the classical dialect of any other Dravidian idiom differs 
from its ordinary dialect. It differs from colloquial Tamil so con- 
siderably that it might almost be considered as a distinct language : 
for not only is classical Tamil poetry as unintelligible to the unlearned 
Tamilian as the ^neid of Virgil to a modem Italian peasant, but even 
prose eompositions written in the classical dialect might be read for 
hours in the hearing of a person acquainted only with the colloquial 
idiom, without his understanding a single sentence. Notwithstanding 
this, classical Tamil contains less Sanskrit, not more, than the col- 
loquial dialect. It affects purism and national independence ; and its 
refinements are all ah intra. ^ As th^ words and forms of classical 
Tamil cannot have been invented all at once by the poets, but must 
have come into use slowly and gradually, the degree in which colloquial 
Tamil has diverged from the poetical dialed', notwithstanding the 
slowness with which language, like everything else, changes in the 
East, seems to me a proof of the high antiquity of, the literary cultiva- 
tion of Tamil. 

2. Another evidence consists in the extraordinary copiousness of 
the Tamil vocabulary, and the number and variety of the grammatical 
forms of Shen-Tamil. The Shen-Tamil grammar is a crowded museum 
of obsolete forms, cast-off inilexions, and curious anomalies. Many of 
these wS,! be pointed out from time to time in the body of this work. 
I may here refer especially to the extreme and almost naked simplicity 
of some of the conjugational forms of the oldest Tamil, particularly to 
the existence of an uninflected form of the verb, and of another form 
in which only the first rudimentary traces of inflection are seen. These 
particulars, as will fie shown in the Part on the Verb,” seem to me to 
point to the arrest of the development of the Tamil verb at a very 
early period by the invention of writing, as in the still more remark- 
able instance of Chinese. The extraordinary copiousness of the Tamil 
vocabulary is shown by the fact that a school lexicon of the Tamil 
language, published by the American missionaries at Jaffna, contains 
no less than 58,600 words \ notwithstanding which, it would be neces- 
sary to add several thousands of technical terms, besides provincialisms, 
and thousands upon thousands of -authorised compounds, in order to 
render the list complete. Nothing strikes a Tamil scholar more, on 
examining the dictionaries of the other Dravidian dialects, than the 
paucity of their lists of synonyms in comparison with those of Tamil. 
The Tamil vocabulary contains not only those words which may be 
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regarded as appropriate to the language, inasmuch as they are used by 
Tamil alone, but also those which may be considered as the property 
of Telugu, Canarese, <hc. Thus, the word used for ^ house’ in ordinary 
Tamil is vtdu; but the vocabulary contains also, and occasionally uses, 
the word appropriate to Telugu, il (Tel. and the distinctive Can- 
arese word, manei (Can. mama); besides another synonym, hidi, 
which it has in common with Sanskrit and the whole of the Finnish 
languages. The grammar and vocabulary of Tamil are thus to a con- 
siderable extent the common repository of Dravidian forms and roots. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the literary cultivation of Tamil 
dates from a period prior to that of the other idioms, and not long 
subsequent to the final breaking up of the language of the. ancient 
Dravidians into dialects. 

3. Another evidence of the ^intiquity and purity of Tamil consists 

ill the agreement of the ancient Canarese, the ancient Malayfllam, the 
Tulu, and also the Tuda, G^nd, and Ku, with Tamil, in many of 
the particulars in whicdi modern Canarese and modern Telugu differ 
from it. • 

4. The fact that ^ many instances the forms of Telugu roots and 
inflexions have evidently been softened down from the forms of Tamil, 
is a strong confirmation of the higher antiquity of the Tamilian forms. 
Instances of this will be given in the section on the phonetic system of 
these languages. It will suffice now to adduce, as an illustration of 
what is meant, the transposition of vowels in the Telugu demonstra- 
tive pronouns. The true Dravidian demonstrative bases are a^emote, 
and •proximate ; to which are suffixed the formatives of the genders, 
with V euphonic, to prevent hiatus. The Tamil demonstratives are 
avails ille, and ivan, hie. The Telugu masculine formative answering 
to the Tamil an, is du, udu, or adu ; and hence the demonstratives in 
Telugu, answering to the Tamil avan, ivan, might be expected to be 
avadu and ivadu, instead of which we find vddu, ille, and vtdu, hie. 
Here the demonstrative bases a and i have shifted from their natural 
position at the beginning of the word to the middle, whilst by coales- 
cing with the vowel of the formative, or as a compensation for its loss, 
their quantity has been increased. The altered, abnormal form of the 
Telugu is evidently the later one ; but as even the high dialect of the 
Telugu contains no other form, the period when the Telugu grammar 
was rendered permanent by writt^ rules and the aid of written com- 
positions, must have been subsequent to the origin of the corruption 
in question, and therefore subsequent to the literary cultivation of 
Tamil. 
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5. Another evidence of antiquity consists in the great corruption of 
many of the Sanskrit tadhhavas or derivatives found in Tamil. 

The Sanskrit contained in«Tamil may be divided into three portions 
of different dates. 

(1.) The most recent portion was introduced by the three religious 
schools which divide amongst them the allegiance of the mass of the 
Tamil people. These are the school of the S^aiva-Siddh&nta, or that of 
the philosophy of the Agamas, the most popular system amongst the 
Tamil SMdras, the school of S'aiikara AchA^rya, the apostle of Advaita, 
and the chief rival of both, the school of S'ri Vaishiiava, founded by 
K&mdnuja AcliArya* The period of the greatest activity and influence 
of those sects seems to have extended from about the eleventh century, 
A.D., to the sixteenth ; * and the Sanskrit derivatives introduced by 
the adherents of these systems (with^, the exception of a few points 
wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, unchanged Sanskrit. 

(2.) The school of writers, partly preceding the above and partly 
contemporaneous with them, by which the largest portion of the San- 
skrit derivatives found in Tamil were introduced, was that of the 
Jainas, which flourished from about the ninth or^ tenth century, A.D., 
to the thirteenth. The period of the predominance of the Jainas (a 
predominance in intellect and learning — rarely a predominance in 
political power) was the Augustan age of Tamil literature, the period 
when the Madura College, a celebrated literary association, appears to 
have flourished, and when the Kura], the Chintdmani, and the classical 
vocabiSaries and* grammars were written. The Sanskrit derivatives 
found in the writings of this period are very considerably altered, so as 
to accord with Tamil euphonic rules. Thus I6ka, Sans, the world, is 
changed into iilagu ; rdjd, a king, into araiu. 

Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit derivatives found in Telugu, Ca- 
narese, and Malayitjam belong to the periods now mentioned, or at 
least they accord on the whole with the derivatives found in the Tamil 


* It appears probable that it was during this period that the great temples of 
the Carnatic were erected. Those temples, the most stupendous works of the 
kind in the East, seem to have owed their existence to the enthusiasm and zeal 
of the adherents of the Saiva-Siddhftnta system. ,T have not yet been able to 
ascertain the exact date when any of the more celebrated temples was erected ; 
but from inscriptions in my possession recording donations and endowments 
made to them, I am able to state that the greater number of the Saiva temples 
were in existence in the twelfth century, many in the eleventh. 1 have not 
ascertained the existence of any Yaishnava temple in the South before the twelfth 
century. 
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of those two periods, especially the former or more recent. They are 
divided, according to the degree of permutation or corruption to which 
they have been subjected, intp the two classes of tat-sama^ the same 
with it — Le.j words which are identical with Sanskrit — and tad-hhava^ 
of the same nature with it = derived from it — words which are 
derived from a Sanskrit origin, but have been more or less corrupted 
or changed by local influences. The former class, or tatsama words, 
are scarcely at all altered, and generally look like words which have 
been used qiily by Br&hmans, or which had been introduced into the 
vernaculars at a period when the Sanskrit alphabetical and phonetic 
systems had become natundised, through the predominance of the later 
forms of Hinduism. Sanskrit derivatives of the second class which 
have been altered more considerably, or tadhhciva words, do not appear 
to have been borrowed direct ^rom Sanskrit, but are represented by 
Telugu and Canarese grammarians themselves as words that have been 
borrowed from the Prakrits, or colloquial dialects of the Sanskrit, 
spoken in ancient timestin the contiguous Cl aura provinces. 

(3.) In addition to the Sanskrit tatsama and tacUbhava derivatives of 
the two periods nqw mentioned — the modern Vedantic, Saiva, and 
Vaishnava periods, and the Jaina period — Tamil contains many deriva- 
tives belonging to the very earliest period of the literary culture of the 
language — derivatives which are probably of an earlier date than the 
introduction of Sanskrit into the other dialects. The derivatives of 
this class were not borrowed from the northern Prakrits (though much 
more corrupted than even the derivatives borrowed from those BrS-krits 
by Canarese and Telugu), but appear to have been derived from oral 
intercourse with the first Brflhinanical priests, scholars, and astrologers, 
and probably remained unwritten for a considerable time. The San- 
skrit of this period is not only greatly more corrupted than that of the 
period of the Jainas, but its corruptions are of a different character. 
The Jainas altered the Sanskrit which they borrowed in order to 
bring it into accordance with Tamil euphonic rules ; whereas in the 
Sanskrit of the period now under consideration — the earliest period 
— ^the changes that have been introduced seem to be. in utter 
defiance of jule. The following are instances of derivatives of this 
class : 

(a.) The Sans. M, sacred, was altered into tiru, whilst a more 
recent alteration of the Sanskrit word is into sirt, sirt, and st, 

(6.) The Sans, karman, a work, is in the Tamil of the more modem 
periods altered into karumam and kanmam; but in the older Tamil 
it was corrupted into kam. 

(c,) Several of the names of the Tamil months supply us with illu- 
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atratioQs of early corruptions of Sanskrit The Tamil months, though 
now solar-siderial, are named from the old lunar asteiisms, the names 
of which asterisms, and still more the names of the months borrowed 
from them, are greatly corrupted. E.g,, the asterism pilrvordsliddamy 
is changed into piirddam : asMdaniy also, is changed into ddamy from 
which is formed ddiy the Tamil name of the ^onth July — August. 
The name of the asterism asvini has been corrupted into eippaiiy 
which is the Tamil name of the month October — November. The 
change of pdrva bhadra-paday the Sanskrit name of one of the asterisms, 
into purattdsi is still more extraordinary. Pdrvad)hadrarpada was 
first changed into pdraffddiy the name of the corresponding asterism 
in Tamil ; and this, again, by the shortening of the first syllable and 
the change of di into siy became piiratidiiy the Tamil month September 
— October. The corresponding names of the asterisms and months in 
Telugu, Canarese, &c., are pure, unchanged Sanskrit ; and hence the 
greater antiquity of the introduction of those words into Tamil, or at 
least the greater antiquity of their use in Taiail written compositions, 
may safely be concluded. 

6. The higher antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil may also 
be inferred from Tamil inscriptions. In Karnataka and Teling^na, 
every inscription of an early date and the majority even of modern 
inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, Even when the characters 
employed are those of the ancient Canarese or Telugu (characters which 
have been arranged to express the peculiar sounds of Sanskrit), 
Sansksit is the language in which the inscription is found to be written, 
if it is one of any antiquity. In the Tamil country, on the contrary, 
all inscriptions belonging to an early period are written in Tamil ; and 
I hove not met with, or heard of, a single Sanskrit inscription in the 
Tamil country which appears to be older than the fourteenth century 
A.D., though I have obtained fac-similes of all the inscriptions I could 
Lear of in South Tinnevelly and South Travancore — integral portions 
of the ancient Pdndyan kingdom. The number of inscriptions I have 
obtained is about a hundred and fifty. They were found on the walls 
and floors of temples, and on rocks and pillars. The latest are written 
in Grantha, or the character in which Sanskrit is written by the Dr^- 
vida Brahmans ; those of an earlier age either in an old form of the 
existing Tamil character,’^ or in a still older character, which appears to 


* I have long hoped at some period to make public the items of information 
contained in those inscriptions, not on^ of which is included in the hiscriptionB 
belonging to the Mackenzie collection of MSS. I may, however, mention here 
the following results 1 have arrived*at< — ^^1. The generally fictitious character of 
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haye been common to tbe Tamil and the ancient Malay^m countries, 
and is the character in which the ancient idsanas or documentary tablets 
in the possession of the J ews at Cochin and of the Syrian Christians 
in Travancore are written. This character is still used with some varia- 
tions by the Muhammedan colonists in North Malay&lam. It presents 
some points of resemblance to the modern Telugu-Canarese character, 
and also to the character in which some undeciphered inscriptions in 
Ceylon and the Eastern Islands are written.’* The language of all the 
more ancient of these inscriptions is Tamil, and the style in which they 
are written is that of the classical dialect, without any of those double 
plurals ningal, yous, instead of nivy you), and other unauthorised 
novelties by which modern Tamil is disfigured ; but it is free also from 
the affected brevity and involutions of the poetical style. As no 
inscription of any antiquity in Teling^na or Kar^^taka is found to be 
written in the Canarese or the Telugu languagey whatever be the 
cliaracter employed, the priority of Tamil literary culture, as well as 
its national indepcndei^e to a considerable extent, may fairly bo 
concluded. • 

I may here remark^that the Cochin and Travancore idsanas or tablets 
which are referred to above, and which have been translated by Dr 
Gundert, prove amongst other things the substantial identity of ancient 
Malaydlam with ancient Tamil. The date of these documents is pro- 
bably not later than the ninth century a.d., iior earlier than the 
seventh ; f ibr the technical terms of solar-siderial chronology (derived 
from the Surya-SiddhS,uta of Arya-bhatta) which are ensiployed iitthese 


the long lists of kings of Madura, each with a high-sounding Sanskrit name, which 
are contained in tho local Purdnm and other legends, and which have been pub- 
lished by Professor Wilson in his “ Historical Sketch of the Pandiyan Kingdom,” 
and by Mr Taylor in his “ Oriental Historical MSS.” 2. The veracity and accu- 
racy of most of the references to the Pdndya aiid Chdla dynasties contained in 
the Mabd-wanso and other historical reciprds and compilations of the Singhalese 
Buddhists. 8. The fact, or proof of the fabt, of the subjection of the whole of the 
PAndya country, including South Travancore, to the ChClas in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 4. The probable identification of Sundara Pandya, -by whom 
the Jainas (sornttimes erroneously termed Buddhists) were finally expelled from 
Madura, and whom Professor Wilson has placed in the eighth or ninth century 
A.D., with the * Sender Bandi,«who is said by Marco Polo to have been reigning 
in the southern part of the peninsula during his visit to India in the end of the 
thirteenth century. The same Sundara P&n^ya is placed by native HindfL autho- 
rities some thousands of years before the Christian era. See Kelative Antiquity 
of Dravidian Literature.” 

* Jowry^l of the Madras Literary Society^ vol. xiii. 

t 1 here allow the language of the first edition to stand, my conjecture having 
been found to be very near the mark. Bee Section on Dravidian Alphabets. 
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inscriptions were not introduced till the seventh century. The Sdsanas 
•were mitten at a time when the Kerala dynasty was still predominant 
on the Malabar coast but though words and forms which are pecu- 
liar to Malayfijam may be detected in them, the general style of the 
language in which they are written is Tamil, the inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs are Tamil, and the idiom is miyitly Tamil i and we are 
therefore led to infer that at that period Tamil was the language at 
least of the court and of the educated classes in the Malay&lam 
noun try, and that what is now called iCtalay&lam, if it then existed 
at all, was probably nothing more than a patois current amongst 
the inhabitants of the hills and jungles in the interior. The fact that 
the Msa 7 ias which were given by the ancient Malay&}am kings to the 
Jews and Syrian Christians are in the Tamil language, instead of what 
is now called Malay^lam, cannot be ^accounted for by the supposition 
of the subjection at that time of any part of the Malay ^{am country to 
the ancient kings of Madura ; for the kings in question were R6rala, 
not Pdndya kings, with Kerala names, title*, and insignia ; and it is 
evident from the ^ Greek geographers themselves, from whom alone we 
know anything of an ancient Pdndya conquest, ;that it was only a few 
isolated places, on or near the Malabar coast, that were really under 
the rule of the P^ndyas. The only part of the Malay^Jani country 
which at that period could have belonged bond fide to the PAndyas, 
was the southern part of the country of the Aii or Paralia, i.e.. South 
Travancore, a district which has always been inhabited chiefly by 
PAn(£s, and where to the present day the language of the entire people 
is Tamil, not MalayAIam. 

From the various particulars mentioned above, it appears clear that 
the Tamil language was of all the Dravidian idioms the earliest culti- 
vated ; it also appears highly probable that in the endeavour to ascer- 

* One of them is dated “ in the thirty-sixth year of King Ravi Varmft, oppoaite 
the second year,'' By this vexed expression, “opposite the second year,** Mr 
Whish supposed that a reference was made to the “ second cycle of a thousand 
years fromdihe building of Quilon,’* a calculation according to which the present 
year, 1875, would be the fiftieth of the third cycle; but the same expression is 
exceedingly common in ancient Tamil inscriptions {e.ff., I have found “the 
seventh year of King KulaiSkhara opposite the fifteenth year ’*) ; and it denotes, 
I conceive, the year of “the cycle of sixty** (which seems to have been at one 
time the prevailing calculation all over India), to which the year of the king*8 
reign stands “ opposite,** or answers. Dr Burnell supposes the one year to be 
that of the king*s age, and the other year that of his reign, to which it corre- 

sponds ; but this supposition would hardly suit those cases where both numbers 
are under ten. 1 admit, however, that the year of the cycle of sixty, in all the 
authentic instances I am acquainted with, cited, not by its number, but by 
its name. 
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tain the characteristics of the primitiye Dravidian speech, from which 
the various existing dialects have divaricated, mdst assistance will be 
famished by Tamil The amount and value of this assistance will 
appear in almost every portion of the grammatical comparison on which 
we are about to enter. It must, however, be borne in mind, as has 
already been intimated^ that neither Tamil nor any other single dialect, 
ancient or modern, can be implicitly adopted as a faithful representative 
of the primitive Dravidian tongue. A careful comparison of the pecu- 
liarities of all the dialects will carry us up still further, probably up to 
the period of their mutual divergence, a period long anterior to that of 
grammars and vocabularies ; and it is upon the result of such a com- 
parison that most dependence is to be placed. 


Earliest extant Written Kelics of the Dravidian Languages. 

The Dravidian words ivhich are contained in the Rim^yana, the 
MahA-bhArata, and other Sanskrit poems of undouWted antiquity, are^ 
so few that they throjy no light whatever upon the ancient condition 
of the Dravidian languages prior to the ninth or tenth centuries A.D., 
the earliest date to which any extant Tamil compositions can safely be 
attributed. 

The oldest Dravidian word found in any written record in the world 
appears to be the word for ‘ peacock ’ in the Hebrew text of the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, in the list of the articles of merchfAdise 
brought from Tarshish or Ophir in Solomon^s ships, about 1000 b.c. 
This word is tuhi in Kings, tHilci in Chronicles. The ordinary name 
at present for the peacock on the Malabar coast and in Tamil is mayil 
(Sans. mayUra) ; it is also sometimes called iiki ( Sans, kihhi), a name 
given to it on account of its crest ; but the ancient, poetical, purely 
Tamil-MalayMam name of the peacock is' tO^i, the bird with the 
(splendid) tail, ^ikhi = avis cristata; i&kd = avis caudata. The verbal 
root of the word tdhei is told or t6k\ tuJc or i'Ah\ to hang ; hence ‘ a 
scarf,' ‘ a skirt border,’ is called tbhkei. The vowel of the root librates 
between u and 0 : half the derivatives have the one vowel, half the 
other. Hence there is no reason to suppose the Phoenicians in error 
when they represented tuk as the radical part of the word. That the 
vowel is short in Kings and long in Chronicles is also quite in accord- 
ance with the fact that in Tamil-Malaydlam the vowel is sometimes 
short, sometimes long. 

Though tdkei, as a verbal noun, is a derivative from t6Jd or tHJiy yet 
the ultimate root appears to have been to or tu» Judging from analogy, 
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the final V ox ha must have been a formative. A primary root with 
^this addition becoihes a verbal noun, and in the next stage of the 
language this verbal noun becomes in its turn a new, secondary 
verbal root. It is interesting to be able to trace the use of this Tamil- 
Malaydjain formative h or ha so early as the time of the Phoenician 
trade with India. Max MUller, speaking of ^ this etymology (Lect. 
p. 209j, remarks : “ If this etymology be right, it would be an import- 
ant confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamulic languages spoken in 
India befor^ the advent of the Aryan tribes.’’ I have no doubt that 
this etymology is right, and that the inference deduced from it is well 
founded. It may here be added that from the Dravidian tdkei^ pro- 
nounced tdgeij would naturally be derived the Arabic tawasy the Greek 
rawj, and ultimately the Latin pavo and our own pca-fowl. Minayeff 
has discovered in the Buddhistical writings a reference to voyages made 
by ancient Indian merchants to Babylon (called ‘ Baverfi’ = Old Cunei- 
form Persian ‘ Babiru *), in the. second of which voyages they took 
thither the first peacock for sale. (See papcr^by Professor Weber in the 
Indian AniiquaTH/ for May 1873). 

Of the names of the other articles of merchandise mentioned in 
Kings and Chronicles, kdf, an ape, has generally been identified with 
the Sanskrit Jcapi; and the Greek and even the English a/y^, 

have been supposed to have the same origin. It seems more probable, 
however, that the word has been derived from the old Egyptian kd/, an 
ape, a word which Mr Le Page Benouf informs me is in very common 
use tin Egyptian inscriptions, and which he says is to all appearance 
as ancient as the language itself. The origin of the word used for 
* ivory ’ (sken kabdim, the tooth of the kabb) still seems to mo some- 
what doubtful. On the whole, the most probable derivation seems to 
be from the old Egyptian ab, ivory. A! gam may perhaps be the San- 
skrit valgukuy sandal wood, another meaning of which is ‘ beautiful,’ a 
word which seems to be identical with, or derived from, the Tamil- 
Malay&lam aragu or alagUy beauty. If so, algv/ni will be more correct 
than almug. The fragrant wood called ‘aloes’ in Proverbs vii. 17, &c., 
was the Aquilaria Agallocha, the ^brew word for which, ahalim or 
ahalothy is evidently derived rather from the Tamil-Malaydlam form of 
, the word, aghUy than from the Sanskrit agarUy though both are ulti- 
mately identical. 

The Greek word rice, must be one of considerable antiquity. 
It dates from the period, whenever that was, when rice was first intro- 
duced from India into Europe ; and it cannot hk /doubted that we have 
here the Tamil word anit, rice deprived of the husk, this being the 
condition in which rice was then, as now, bought up in India for 
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exportation to Europe. The distinctively Malayljam form of the word, 
ari, seems a corruption. 

The earliest Dravidian word in Oreek of which we know the date is 
xag^iov, Ctesias’s name for cinnamon. Herodotus describes cinnamon 
“as the xd^fia (dry sticks), which we, after the Phoenicians, call 
xivvdfiufiov.*' Liddell and Scott say, in loc. xdgpog, plural xagpta, 
“this word bears a curious resemblance to the Arabic words Jeerfat^ 
hirfah'^ This resemblance, however, must, I think, be accidental, 
seeing that Herodotus considered ‘ cinnamon ' alone as a^ foreign word, 
and that xag^og is naturally derived from xdg^u, to wither. The word 
mentioned by Ctesias seems, however, to have a real resemblance to the 
Arabic word, and also to a Dravidian one. Ctesias, the author of the 
earliest Greek treatise on India, describes an odorous oil produced from 
an Indian tree having flowers like^the laurel, which the Greeks called 
fiugogoda, but which in India was called xdgvtov. From Ctesias’s descrip- 
tion (making allowance for its exaggerations) it is evident that cinna- 
mon oil was meant, and fin this opinion Wahl agrees. Uranius, a 
writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, mentions xfgTudov as one of 
the productions of th(^ Abasfini, the Arabian Abyssinians, by which 
we are doubtless to understand not so much the products of their 
country as the articles in which they traded. From the connection in 
which it is found, xiovakv would appear to be cinnamon, and we can 
scarcely err in identifying with it kerfat, or, more properly, kirfahy 
one of the names which cinnamon has received in Arabic. Some 
Arabic scholars derive kirfah from karafay ‘ decortavit j ’ but iMr 
Hassoun does not admit this derivation, and considers kirfah a foreign 
word. We are thus brought back to Ctesias’s xafcr/ov, or the Indian 
word which xdgxtov represented. As this is^a word of which we know 
the antiquity, the supposition that the Greeks or Indians borrowed it 
from the Arabs is quite inadmissible. What then is the Indian word 
Ctesias referred to 1 Not, as has been supposed, hurundhuy the Sin- 
ghalese name for cinnamon, derived from the Sanskrit kurnnta; but 
the Tamil-Malaydlam word karuppii or kdrppu — e.g,y karappar{t)tailamy 
Mai. oil of cinnamon. Other forihs of this word are karappuy karuvay 
and karuvdy the last of which is the most common form in modern 
Tamil. Eheede refers to this form of the word when he says that “in 
his time in Malabar oils in high medical estimation were made from 
both the root and the leaves of the karua or wild cinnamon of that 
coast.” 

There are two meanings of karu in Tamil-Malaydlam, ‘black’ 
and ‘pungent,’ and the latter doubtless supplies us with the ex- 
planation of karuppuy ‘ cinnamon.’ A word with a related meaning to 



this is hiruhjcuy < a medicinal preparation/ This' name may have been 
jigiven to cinnamon from what has been described as * the sweet burning 
of the bark, and especially of the oil. Wild cinnamon grows 
frediy in Malabar, in the very region in which Ctesias’s name for it, 
and the name adopted by the Arabians, is still in use. The cinnamon 
now grown in Ceylon is, it is true, of a much finer quality, but it is 
doubtful whether the cultivation of it had been introduced into Ceylon 
at that early period, and even if it had, it should be remembered that 
Ctesias, whb derived all his information about India from Persian and 
Babylonian merchants, seems to have known nothing of Ceylon. 1 
have little doubt that the Sanskrit karpflray ‘ camphor/ is substantially 
the same as the Tamil-Malaydlam karuppu and Ctesias’s seeing 

that it does not seem to have any root in Sanskrit, and that camphor 
and cinnamon are nearly related. ^The camphor of commerce is from 
a cinnamon tree, the camplwra offichuirum. If the identity of Ctesias’s 
‘ word with the Tamil- Malay A,}am karuppa be admitted, it follows that 
we have here the earliest Dravidian word quoted by the Greeks, and 
that at that early time Tamil roots were sometimes converted into 
verbal nouns by the addition of the formative pv, as they are at present, 
just as we have seen in the Hebrew tHki, the alternative formative kut 
or kei, used, as at present, for the same purpose. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the largest stock of primitive 
Dravidian words contained in any written documents of ancient times 
— the earliest authentic extant traces of the existence of the Dravidian 
lan^hages, distinguished from Sanskrit — are those which are 
found in the notices of the Greek geographers Ptolemy and the author 
of the “ Periplus Maris Brythraei ; including also the “ Natural 
History” of Pliny. Many of the names of places and tribes re- 
corded by those geographers, not long after the commencement of the 
Christian era, are identical, letter for letter, with the names now in 
use. Several of those names have become obsolete, or cannot now be 
identified ; but the signification of the compound words of which they 
consist is generally apparent, and in several of them we can detect the 
operation of some interesting dialectic peculiarity or euphonic rule 
which is still characteristic of these languages. I subjoin a few 
examples of Dravidian words of this class recorded by the Greeks, 
beginning with the names of Dravidian peoples and princes. 

(1.) 6 Ilavbim — h Uapd/ovuv (Kaud/ovuv is evidently an error) — 

the Pd.ndya king and people. This name is, as we have seen, of San- 
skrit origin, and Pandse, the form which Pliny, after Megasthenes, 
gives in his list of Indian nations, comes very near the Sanskrit. The 
more recent local information of Pliny himself, as well as the notices of 
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Ptolemy and the Periplus, supply us with the Dravidian form of the 
word. The Tamil sign of 'the masculine singular is an^ and TamiJ 
inserts i euphonically after consequently Haybiwy and still better, 
the plural form of the word lioLybtmi faithfully represents the Tamil 
masculine singular Pftndiyan. Ptolemy is quite correct in giving the 
same name to the people and their prince. The people were Piindyas, 
the prince the Pindya, or the P4ndyarddva. The form of the mas- 
culine singular in ancient Canarese, corresponding to the Tamil an, is 
am; in Telugu it is udu, so that Pandiyudu in Telugu answers to 
P&ndiyan in Tamil. Consequently we learn, that as early as the 
Christian era, Tamil differed dialectically from the other Dravidian 
idioms, and in particular that its mode of forming the masculine sin- 
gular was then the same as it is now. We also learn from the expres- 
sion MoSouga ^aelKsiov Huydiovig that the PSndyas had transferred their 
capital from Kolkei on the Tamraparni to Madu ra on the Veigei (or 
Veghavati) before the Christian era.‘ MoSou^a itself (in Pliny Modura) 
is the Sanskrit Mathurli,^ronounced in the Tamil manner. The cor- 
responding city in Northern India, Muttra, is writiten by the Greeks 
Ms^opcc, 

(2.) 0 The prince called by this name by Ptolemy is 

called 6 Kf}VPo^6r^og by the author of the Periplus. The insertion of 
cr is clearly an error, but more likely to be an error of a copyist than 
that of the author, who himself had visited the territories of the prince 
in question. He is called Coelobothras in Pliny's text, but one of the 
MSS. gives it more correctly as Celobotras. The naijie in Saiwkrit, 
and in full, is Keralaputray but both Kera and KHa are Dravidian 
abbreviations of Kerala, They are M^ayitjain, however, not Tamil 
abbreviations ; and the district over which Keralaputra ruled is that 
in which the MalayS-lain language is now spoken. 

(3.) 2&/ga/ vofiahi — ’Agxarou jSaafkEiov Swja — 
vayo^ — HctPaKia ^uptituv (or ; also XIa^aX/a Tu^/yyuv (which 

should evidently have been ^upiyy^v, seeing that it included the 
mouth of the river Xa^^gog), Without entering hereon any minute 
topographical discussions with regard to details, it seems evident to 
me that the word 2wpa, which we meet alone and in various combina- 
tions in these notices, represents the name of the northern portion of 
the Tamilian nation. Thia»name is Ohdla in Sanskrit, C/tola in Telugu ; 
but in Tamil Sara or Ch&ra. Ptolemy's accuracy, or rather perhaps 
that of his informants, with regard to the name of this people is re- 
markable ; for in Tamil they appear not only as Soras^ but also as 
Slha^as and Sdfi^aSy and even as S&ringas j their country also is called 
Sdragam, The r of the Tamil word Sdra is a peculiar sound, not 



cojttained in Telugu, in which it is generally represented by nor in 
^anakrit and Pali, in which it is represented by d or The translitera- 
tion of this letter by the Greeks as ^ seems to show that then, as now, 
the use of this peculiar r was a dialectic peculiarity of Tamil. The 
Indian equivalent of the name of the king Somax has not survived (as 
those of 6 Uavdtuv and 6 Kfjoo^o^^o; have), and it is fruitless to guess 
what it may have been ; but as \/e know from native poems that the 
name of the ancient capital of the Sdras was Upeiydr (pronounced 
Oreiyilr), we may safely identify this name with Ptolemy's 
the capital of the UuoakioL 

(4.) ’AgxaroD ^a<tiXttoy Swea. *'Agxaroc is here represented, not as a 
country, people, or city, but as the name of a prince. As General 
Cunningham has pointed out, SSea is represented as the name of a 
city, where a king called ’'Agxaro; reigned. Though this was evidently 
Ptolemy’s meaning, yet one is stron|ly tempted to suppose that here 
the names given by the natives of the country to his informants had 
got transposed. The name Swea is identical yith that of the people of 
the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls vofiadtc, and "Afxaro; 

answers exceedingly well, in situation as well as in sound, to Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic in Muhammedan times. There is a distinct 
tradition that the inhabitants of that part of the Chola or Sd|-a country 
which lies between Madras and the Ghauts, including Arcot as its 
centre, were Kurumbars or wandering shepherds — nomads — for several 
centuries after the Christian era. General Cunningham objects to this 
identii^cation t^iat Arcot is quite a modern name ; but it must, as 
Colonel Yule has pointed out, be at least as old as 1S40 a.d., for it is 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta. The name is properly dr’-^drf', Tam. the 
six forests, and the Hindus of the place regard it as an ancient city, 
though not mentioned by name in the Puranas, and point out the * six 
forests * in which six of the rishis of the ancient period had their her- 
mitages. If this identification be admitted, we have here another 
instance of the antiquity of the dialectic peculiarities of Tamil, for the 
oblique form of the word kdd* is kdtt\ and the word ordinarily used 
in Telugu for forest is not kdd% but adavi or afavi. 

(5.) Kdgov^a ^affiXtsov Kfioo366pov. Kartir is mentioned in Tamil 
traditions as the ancient capital of the Ch^ra, Kera, or Kerala kings, 
and is generally identified with Karur, an important town in the Coim- 
batore district, originally included in the Chera kingdom. Kardr 
means the black town, and 1 consider it identical with Kdragam and 
Kaddrarrif names of places which I have frequently found in inscrip- 
tions in the Tamil country, and which are evidently thVi poetical 
equivalents of Kardr, The meaning of each of the names is the 
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same. Ptolemy’s word Kuoovoa represents the Tamil name of the 
place with perfect accuracy ; kar means black, and Hr (sometimes pi;o- 
nounced a town. Neither of these words seems to have altered 
in the least in sound or signification for 1800 years. 

(6.) Modogalingdm nomine^ Pliny. I have already, in p. 32, dis- 
cussed the meaning of this name. I add here that if modo be regarded 
as a Telugu word, meaning three, we liave here an interesting illustra- 
tion of the antiquity of Dravidian dialectic peculiarities ; for^three is, 
in Telugu mHdti^ in Tamil milmlriiy in Canarese in Tulu mdji, 

(7.) Damirice, and also Scytia Dymirice, Peutinger Tables ; Dimi- 
ricat in the Ravenna Cosmography, see p. 14. The Dymir of Dy mi- 
rice was supposed by Dr Burnell to rejjresent the word Tamir, and if 
so, the Damir of Damirice will come still nearer thereto. The portion 
of the Malabar coast immediately^ to the north of Dyrnirice is called, by 
Ptolemy and the author of the “Periplus,” *'Ae/ax»j, and it seems pro- 
bable that this was the district to which the name of Aryaka was given 
by Var^ha-mihira severi^l centuries afterwaitis {Journal of the Itoyal 
A sialic Society^ vol. v.) It appears probable, thereforei; that the difference 
between the Aryans and the Dravidians can be traced in the names 
given by the Greeks to those portions of the Malabar coast which 
know from other sources of information have always been inhabited by 
Aryans and Dravidians respectively. 

(8.) I content myself with simply noting the following names of 
places on the Malabar coast. Mov^/Ag appears to be the Muyiri of 
Muyiri-cotta ; Tuvdtg is Tuiicli ; and the Kynda of Nelkynda as 
Ptolemy has it MiX-Kuv^a, i,e., probably Western Kynda) seems to be 
Kannettri, the southern boundary of Kerala proper. One MS. of Pliny 
writes the second part of this word not cyndon, but canidon. The first 
of these places was identified by Dr Gundert ; for the remaining two 
we are indebted to Dr Burnell. 

(9.) Cottonara, Piiny ; Korrova^/xjJ, Perip. ; the district where tlie 
best pepper w^as produced. It is singular that this district was not 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the name of the 
district ; xorrovdp/xou, the name of the pepper for which the district was 
famous. Dr Buchanan identifies Cottonara with Kadatta-n§,du, the 
name of a district in the Calicut country celebrated for its pepper. 
Dr Bprnell identifies it wfth Kolatta-nMu, the district about Telli- 
cherry, which he says is the pepper district, kadaitaf in Malaydijam, 
means transport, conveyance; nddn, Tam.-Mal., means a district. 

(10.) 2dvya^a, The author of the “ Periplus ” calls by this name 
the canoes' formed out of single trees, in which pepper was brought 
from Cottonara to Barace. The Malay^lam name of these boats is 
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Aamrn. M. jangdla. Compare Sanskrit samglMam^ a raft. I 
l^ye A^yer been able to explain xoXavd/o^wiira, the name of the large 
vessels that sailed from the western coast to Ceylon and the Ganges. 

(11.) Korridga. This is the name of a place in the country of the 
’A/o/ of Ptolemy, in the UotsaXla of the author of the Periplus,” iden- 
tical in part with South Travancore. Apparently it is the Cottora of 
Pliny, and I have no doubt that it is the Cottara of the Peutinger 
iTables. ' It is not to be confounded wdth Cottonara, the place men- 
tioned above. It is called by Ptolemy Korrtdou M9jr§6itoX/c, and must 
have been a place of considerable importance. Tlie town referred to is 
probably Kottdr-v, or as k is ordinarily written by Europeans, Kotaur, 
the principal town in South Travancore, and now, as in the time of the 
Greeks, distinguished for its commerce. The name of the place is 
derived from lod-u, Tam.-Mal. a fort, and dr-w, a river. It is a rule 
both in Tamil and in Malayajam that when a word like kod^ is the first 
Qiember of a compound, the final d must be doubled for the purpose of 
giving the word the force' of an adjective : it is another rule that son- 
ants when doubled^ become surds. Consequently the compound kdd-u 
- dr-w becomes by rule K6Mt-h, If the identification of the place 
be correct, as it appears to me to be, we find here an interesting proof 
fhat in the time of the Greeks the same phonetic rules were in opera- 
tion as now. 


(12.) Kofid^ta dxoov, Ptol. ; Ko^dp, Ko/iaps^, Perip. Cape Comorin 
iias derived its name from the Sanskrit kumdrt^ a virgin, one of the 
name of the goddess Durgit, the presiding divinity of the place ; but 
the shape this word has taken, especially in KojtAdo, is distinctively 
Tamilian. In ordinary Tamil hiimdrt becomes himdri; and in the 
vulgar dialect of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, a virgin is neither kumdri nor Jeumdri^ but kumdr^ pronounced 
kdndlr. It is remarkable that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit 
is identical with the name given to the place by the author of the 
“ Periplus.” He says, “After this there is another place called Ko,ad^,’ 
where there is a ^oid^jov (probably a fort; i'spov is less likely), 

and a harbpur, where also people come to bathe and purify them- 
selves, ... for it is related that a goddess was once accustomed 
to bathe there monthly.” This monthly bathing in honour of the 
goddess Durgfl is still continued at Cape Cdinorin, but is not practised 
to ^e same extent as in ancient times. Kumdri formerly ranked as 
one of the five renowned sacred bathing places, a representation which 
accords with the statement of the author of the “ Periplus.” Through 
the continued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the Greek mari- 
ners found at Cape Comorin, and the fort (if that were meant) have 
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completely disappeared ; but a fresh- water well remains in the centre 
of a rock a little way out at sea. It is singular that Cape Comorin 
does not appear in any shape in the Peutinger Tables. 

(13.) na^aX/tf. There are three Paralias mentioned by the Greeks, 
two by Ptolemy (th'e Paralia of the Soreti, and the Paralia properly so 
called, that of the Toringi), one by the author of the “ Periplus.” The 
Paralia mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy’s country of 
the '^A/o/ and that of the Kcegso/, that is, to South Travancore and South 
Tinnevelly. It commenced at the lied Cliffs, south of Quilon, and 
included not only Cape Comorin, but also KoX;^o/, where the pearl fish- 
ing was carried on, and which belonged to Kang Pandion. Dr Burnell 
identifies Ua^aXJa with Purali, which he states is an old name for Tra- 
vancore, but I am not quite able to adoi)t this view. It is true that, 
if the Greeks found any part of |he Trayancore coast called Purali, they 
would naturally proceed to convert that name into a word of their own, 
bearing an intelligible and appropriate meaning; but, on the other 
hand, it is not clear thaj any part of the coast was ever called by that 
name. Purali is stated by Dr Gundert (“ Malay^.am Dictionary’' in 
loc,) to be the namp of a fort belonging to the old kings of K6t{ai/a- 
gam in the interior. Hence PiiralUau^ lord of Purali, was one of the 
titles of those kings. This title is now poetically applied to the kings 
of Travancore ; but it seems probable that it was adopted by them at 
a comf)aratively late period, on their gaining possession of the territory 
to which the title belonged, in the same manner as they adopted the 
title of Vanji-hh4patiy lord of Vanji, a name of Karfir, the ancion#Chera 
or Kerala capital. It is also to be remembered that the Paralia of the 
“ Perii)lus ” included not only the coast of South Travancore, but also 
the coast of Tinnevelly as far as Kolkei. It appears to me, therefore, 
that HoLooLkia is to be taken as a Greek word, though possibly it may 
have corresponded in meaning, if not in sound, to some native word 
meaning coast. This will appear probable from the next item. 

(14.) 0 / . The Carci of Ptolemy inhabited the southern por- 

tion of Tinnevelly, between Cape Comorin and Kolkei ; consequently 
their country constituted the eastern portion of the Paralia of the 
“Periplus.” Karei is the Tamil word for coast or shore, from the verbal 
theme hard, to be melted down, to be washed away, and is obviously 
identical in meaning with !he Greek liaoaXta, Up to the present time 
several portions of the Tinnevelly coast (including that part wlie^e I 
have myself lived and laboured for more than thirty years) Are called 
Karei, the coast, or Kard {ch)chuUru, the coast circuit, and a caste of 
fishermen * further north are called Kareiydr, coast-people. There can- 
not be any doubt that the last portion of two names of places men- 
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by Ptolemy represents the Tamil harti^ coast^ viz., Ka\aixu§/ag 
and Tli^tyxa^fZ If the latter word had been written Ui^vyxa^tT, it 
would have been perfectly accurate Tamil, letter for letter. The mean- 
ing is great shore ; and perum, great, becomes perung before k by rule. 
perum itself, instead of peru, is a distinctively classical form. 

(15.) v 'ItaKiiv, The T^mraparnl, the chief river in Tinnevelly, must 
be the river intended to be denoted by Ptolemy by this name, for it is 
,|he only river mentioned by him between Cape Comorin and the K4v6ri, 
and it entered the sea south of KoX;^o/, the emporium of the pearl 
trade, which was certainly at the mouth of the TA.mraparni. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to explain how it came to be called This word 

means in Greek a shell-fish, a mussel ; and it seems uncertain whether 
the Greeks called the river by this name, because the native name 
of it somewhat resembled this, or because of the fishing for chanks, as 
well as pearls, then as now, carried on at its mouth. The name by 
which the river seems always to have been called in India is Tdmra- 
parnl, a name which bears no resemblance whatever to Solen. In 
Tamil poetry it is Often called the Porunei, which is merely a Tamil- 
isatioh of the second portion of its Sanskrit name. T^mraparinX, 
Sans., would naturally mean the tree with red or copper leaves; 
applied to a river, it would seem to mean the river which resembles 
a red leaf. It is called by this name in the Mahdrbh&rata, though 
whether the passage in which it is mentioned is older than Ptolemy 
may be regarded as uncertain. The name TS.mra-pan>i being identical 
with tfae oldest ,pame of Ceylon — Tdmbapanoi in P41i, Tacrg<i/3avjj in 
Greek — it might have been supposed, if the river had been called by 
this name in the time of the Greeks, that they would have called it 
the Taprobane, the name by which they called Ceylon. Solen cannot 
have any connection with Sylaur, erroneously represented in Lassen as 
the name of the principal tributary of the Tamrapar^i. This tributary 
is called the Chitra-nadi, commonly the ChittS,r, which means in Tamil 
the small river, and it is physically impossible that it ever can have 
been, as Lassen conjectured, the principal stream, the mountain dis- 
trict it drains being very much smaller than that which the Tamra- 
parnl drains. 

(16.) Bjjrr/yw. This, according to Ptolemy, was the name of the 
mountain range in which the — ^the l&mraparnlT-took its rise, 
in addition to two rivers on the western coast, the Bag/? and Ifivboa- 
rofiog. The mountain range meant is evidently that of the Southern 
Ghauts — that is, the range of mountains stretching from the Coim- 
batore gap to Cape Comorin. The Tdmrapar^l rises in a ^beautiful 
conical mountain included in this range, visible from the mouth of the 
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river, and visible also fropi KoX;^o/, the emporium frequented by the 
Greeks. When the Greeks asked where the river took its rise, they 
would naturally be directed to this conspicuous mountain, and on learn- 
ing its name would naturally give the same name to the whole range. 
This mountain is commonly called by the English Agastier — that is, 
the rishi Agastya's hill — Agastya being sui)posed to have finally retired 
thither from the world after civilising the Dravidians ; but the true 
Tamil name of the mountain is Podigeiy pronounced Pothigei (the Podir 
yam of the poets) or Feria (the greater) Podigei, in contradistinction to 
a smaller mountain in the same neighbourhood. The root meaning of 
podi being ‘ to cover,’ ‘ to conceal,’ podigei may have meant ‘ a place 
of coihcealment ; ’ but, whatever may have been its meaning, it seems 
to come as near the Greek Bjjrr/yw as could be expected. 

(17.) Kokyct J^^roa/oy. This iplace is mentioned both by Ptolemy 
and by the author of the “ Periplus,” both of whom agree in represent- 
ing it as the headquarters of the pearl-fishery, and as belonging to King 
Pandion. It was the^fhrst place east of Cape Coiporin frequented by 
the Greeks, and was situated to the north of the river Solen. It is 
one of the few places in India mentioned in the “ Peutinger Tables,” 
where it is called ‘ Colds Indorum.’ From the name of this place the 
Gulf of Manaar was called by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The 
Tamil name of the place is almost identical with the Greek. It is 
Kolkei; and though this is now euphoiiically pronounced Kovkeiy 
through the change of I before h into r by rule, yet it is still pronounced 
Kolka in Malay alam, and I have found it written Kolkei in an old 
Tamil inscription in the temple at Trichendoor, Doubtless it was so 
pronounced in the time of the Greeks, when euphonic refinements could 
not have advanced very far. Korkei is well known in Tamil traditions 
as the place where the germs of civil government made their first appear- 
ance amongst the Tainilians — the government set up in common by 
the three mythical-patriarchal brothers, Mran, Sdran, and Pdndiyan, 
Vira-Illlma, the poet-king, one of the later P^ndyas, in a little poem 
called “ Vettri-verkei,” styles himself Korkei{y)dli — that is, ‘ruler of 
Korkei.’ This place is now about three miles inland, but there are 
abundant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and I have found 
the tradition that it was oqce the seat of the pearl-fisliery still surviving 
amongst its inhabitants. After the sea had retired from KoX;^oi, in 
consequence of the silt deposited by the river, a new emporium arose 
on the coast, which was much celebrated during the middle ages. This 
was K&y^l (meaning in Tamil ‘the lagoon*), the Gael of Marco Polo. 
(See Colonel Yule’s “Marco Polo,” vol. ii.) Kdyal in turn became in 
time too far from the sea for the convenience of trade, and Tuticorin 
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{TiJ^ltruJcudi) jrwa raised instead by the Portuguese from the position 
of a fishing village to that of the most important port on the southern 
Coromandel coast. The pearl-oyster has nearly disappeared now, I 
am sorry to say, from the coast, and the staple trade of Tuticorin has 
long been, not pearls, but cotton. The identification of Kokyot with 
Kolkei is one of much importance. Being perfectly certain, it helps 
forward other identifications. Kol in Tamil means ‘ to slay ; ' heiy is 
‘hand.* The meaning of Kollcei^ therefore, is ‘the hand of slaughter,* 
which is Jin old poetical term in Tamil for ‘ an army,* ‘ a camp,* the 
first instrument of government in a rude age. In so far as the two 
words included in this name are concerned, the Tamil language does 
not seem to have altered in the slightest from that day to this. • The 
junction of the words has been euphonised, but the words themselves 
remain the same. ( 

(18.) KcS^u. Ptolemy describes Ku^v as an island in the Argario 
Gulf, or Palk*a Straits. Elsewhere he describes it as a promontory, 
and correctly, for it was both — if it is to bcr identified, as I have no 
doubt it is, with B^m6svaram, a long narrow island terminating in a 
long spit of land. The bay between Point Calymero and the island 
of BAm6svaram is called ‘ Rama's bow,* and each end is called Dhanu 
kdtt, ‘ the tip of the bow,* or simj^ly kd(i (in Tamil kOdi), ‘ the tip,* ‘ end,* 
or ‘ corner.* The most celebrated of the two kOdis was that at Rdm^s- 
varam, and this Avord kOdi would naturally take the form of kori or 
kdru. The ease with which this change might take place is shown by 
the fact that it ’is this very word kdti which is meant when we speak 
of the high number called by the English a cmv. It is remarkable 
that the Portuguese, without knowing anything about the Kwpu of the 
Greeks,* called the same spit of land Cape Ramanaco?’?^. 

(19.) Kakkiyixov, According to Ptolemy, the Rtlm^svaram 

spit of land, was also called Kakktyixov, but it seems probable that he 
was mistaken in this identification, and that we are to understand by 
KaWiytxov the promontory called Calingon by Pliny, by which it 
appears to me that Point Calymere was meant. The circumstance that 
there were two places called Kw^u — ^that is, two ends of the bow — one 
of which was at Point Calymere, seems to show how Ptolemy *s infor- 
mants may have come to speak of K%u as also called EaXX/y/xov. The 
Tamil name of Point Calymere is KallimMu , — that is, ‘ the euphorbia 
eminence,* — and it seems probable that the Greek xaXX/ and the Tamil 
kaili are identical. 

(20.) K^X/^. In the various Greek and Roman geograpjjiers prior 
to the time of Ptolemy, the name K^X/; occupies an important place. 
It appears first (in the shape of an appellative) in Strabo, who speaks 
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of Ceylon as seven days’ sail from tlie southernmost part of India, the 
inhabitants of which he calls K6a>./axo/ ; but it is probable that Strabo 
herein follows Onesicritua, a writer three centuries older, who repre- 
sented Ceylon (Taprobane) as twenty days* sail from the same place. 
Pomponius Mela calls it Colis. Pliny, who reduces the number of 
days’ sail from Ceylon to four, calls the place Coliacum, and describes 
it as the promontory of' India which was nearest Ceylon, between which 
and it there was a shallow coral sea. Dionysius Periegetes, who brings 
into greater prominence than any other writer, transfers to it 
(by a poetical licence) the description of Aornis near the Indus, given 
by the writers of Alexander’s period, and gives to Ceylon itself a name 
which seems to be derived from — viz., In Ptolemy 

disappears, and a name previously unknown, comes up 

instead. I have no doubt that^ the words and are iden- 

tical, and that the places denoted by these names were one and the 
same — viz., the island-promontory of RA-m6svaram, the point 'of land 
from which there was «^ways the nearest access from Southern India 
to Ceylon. The geographical knowledge of the present time might 
naturally wish to ide^itify KwX/j wdth Cape Comorin, as the southern- 
most point of India; but in the times preceding Ptolemy in the 
Peutinger Tables ”) what "we now call Cape Comorin was not known 
to be a cape ; and the Cape Comorin of the period (that is, what w^as 
supposed to be the southernmost point of the Indian continent) was 
Kd^ij or Kdmesvaram, the point from which the passage to Ceylon 
(Kama’s or Adam’s bridge, the Ma’bar of the Arabians) waf most 
easily made. I do not consider KwX/^ a corruption of On the 

contrary, I regard both names as equally representing the same word. 
K6ti, ‘ the end of the bow,’ ‘ the angle,’ — that is, the angle or corner 
of the bay (the Argaric Gulf) lying between Point Calymere and the 
island of Kdinesvaram. Pomponius Mela regarded it as an ‘ angulus,’ 
not of that bay merely, but of India, viewed as a whole. He siq^posed 
it to be the termination towards the east of the southern coast, which 
extended thus far in a straight line nearly due east and west from the 
Indus ! seems to me somewhat nearer the Indian original 

Kdfi or Kodi^ than ; and the change of the Sanskrit d into the 
Tamilian r or I, we have already seen exemplified in the change of the 
d of Dravid into the r or ^ of Tamir or Tamil. 

(21.) Main, quorum Mom Maleus; Pliny. This mountain seems 
to have been to the north of the country of the Calingas, and General 
Cunningham identifies it with Mah6ndra Male in Ganjam. It is 
difficult to determine the situation of the places in India mentioned 
in Pliny ; but it seems certain that, wherever the Mons Maleus may 
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‘haEiw been, its name embodied the well-known Dravidian word (which 
we see also in the Sanskrit Malaya^ malei^ * a mountain.’ The name 
o£ ihe people was probably deriyed from the same word, and signified, 
like the Tamil maldyar and the Edjmahill M^Xer or Malar ^ ‘ moun- 
taineers.** 

(22.) It may be noticed that the rendering of the Sanskrit Buddha 
by Clemens Alexandrinus as Bcurra^ and his rendering of the Sanskrit 
sramana (Buddhistic ascetics) by Isfivoi^ accord better with the Tamil 
forms of 4hese words {Putta and ^amana) than with the Sanskrit 
originals. 

(23.) It is remarkable how many names of places in Southern India 
mentioned by Ptolemy end in ous or cuoa, ‘ town.’ There are twenty- 
three such places in all. The following are examples : — Ko^«- 
IlaXoupa, Mayoua, Mavr/rroua, Koo/n^/ou®. 

In addition to these there is Kapo jsa mentioned already. It is scarcely 
possible? to doubt that Jltthovsoovoa means pudu-per-Hr, ‘new great- 
town;’ or naXdyaa, pdMvy ‘ milk- town.’ l^obably a letter or two 
ill the rest may have been changed, so that we cannot be quite certain 
what they meant, except the places should be idcQ^tified, which has not 
yet been done ; but they 80 ^md wonderfully Tamil-like. The conjunc- 
tions of consonants (nty nd, mh^ it) are exactly such as Tamil loves. 

Some of the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy prove that the 
BrUhmausr had by that time established themselves at various points 
in the Carnatic, and given names to some of the principal localities. 
Mo3ou^, Madura, is a Sanskrit word ; so also is Tlctvbiuv, the king’s 
name. Xa/3?joog, ‘ the yellow river,’ the K&v6r!, is claimed by Sanskrit, 
though possibly Dravidian. There is no doubt that Ko^aae/a, Cape 
Comorin, is Sanskrit ; and probably is Sanskrit also. Ptolemy 
says that Bnthmaiis (B|a;^.ad>a/ M(xyc/) dwelt in the countiy under the 
mountain B?jrriyw, and as far as the country of the Bdro/ — iv oFj atoX/; 

Can this be Brahinadesiam, an ancient town on 

the T^mraparnt, not far from the foot of the Podigei mountain, which 
I have found refeired to in several ancient inscriptions ? 

At a later period than that of Ptolemy by several centuries, when 
the Indian trade had passed from the hands of the Greeks to those of 
the Persians, Cosmas Indico-pleustes, in his “ Christian Topography,” 
furnishes some interesting particulars respecting Ceylon and the Malabar 
coast, included in which he preserves for us a few Tamil words. I 
have already mentioned his name for the Malabar coast — MaXff, the 
mountain region. He gives also the names of five places on the 
Malabar coast from which pepper was exported, three of which end in 
vdrapa, ‘ town,’ a word which, though found in Sanskrit, is, I think, 
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. o Dravidian origin; and of these, one (UoudtmdTam) gives us tfie 
distinctively Tamil word pudu^ new. There is still on the same coast 
a town called by this name, which, like many other ^ Newtons^' must’ 
be a town of considerable^ antiquity, seeing that it has long been 
regarded by native authorities as the northern boundary of Kerala 
proper and of true K6rala usages. This •iroubo of Cosinas is slightly 
more correct than the of Ptolemy^s mbovioovoa. Colonel Yule 
{Bombay Antiquary for August 1874) identifies the place with the 
‘ Bodfattan * of Ibn Batiita, and the ‘ Peudefitania ' of Nicolo Conti. 

Though the Greek geographers have not given us any information 
respecting the languages of India, beyond what little is furnished by 
the names of places contained in their works, the information derived 
from those lists is exceedingly interesting. The earliest extant traces 
of the Dravidian languages which possess reliable authority, are those ' 
with which we have been furnished by the ancient Greeks ; and from 
an examination of the words which they have recorded, we seem to be 
justified in drawing the qpnclusion, not only that the Dravidian lan- 
guages have remained almost unaltered for the last two thousand years, 
but probably also thjiJ the principal dialects that now prevail had a 
separate existence at the commencement of the Christian era, and pre- 
vailed at that period in the very same districts of country in which w’e 
now find them. The art of writing had probably been introduced, the 
grammar of the Dravidian languages had been fixed, and some progress 
made in the art of composition before the arrival of the Greek mer- 
chants ; ^ and the extraordinary fixity with which t^ose languages 


* The arrival in India of those Grecian merchants a 2 )pears to have been con- 
temporaneous with the conquest of Egypt by the Romans. The earliest Homan 
coins found in India are those of the reign of Augustus. A large number of 
Homan imperial aurei were found some years ago on the Malabar coast ; upwards 
of thirty types of which, commencing >vith the earlier coins of Augustus, and 
including many of Nero, were described by me in a paper published at Trivand- 
rum in 1851 by the Hajah of Travancore, to whom the coins belonged. 

It may be desirable to mention here the approximate dates of the Greek and 
Homan geographical writers referred to above. 

B.C. — Herodotus 420 ; Ctesias 400 ; Onesicritus 325 ; Megasthenes 300.' 

A.D. — Strabo 20 ; Pompouius Mela 50 ; Pliny 77 ; Periplus Maris Erythrsei 
80 ; Dionysius Periegetes86 ; Ptolemy 130 ; Arrian 150 ; Clemens Alexaudrinus 
200 ; Eusebius 320 ; Festus A\4eiius 380 ; Marciau 420 ; Cosmas Indicopleustes 
535; Stephen of Byzantium 560 ; Havennatis Anonymi Cosmographia, 7th 
century ; Georgius Syncellus 800 ; Eustathius, the commentator on Dionysius 
Periegetes, 12th century ; Uranius, a writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, 
date unknown. The date of the Peutinger Tables is unknown, but an examina- 
tion of the Asian segment of those tables convinces me that the author could not 
have had any acquaintance with Ptolemy, and therefore probably lived at an 
earlier period. 
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appear to have been characterised ever since that period is in accord- 
ance with the history of all otlier Asiatic languages, from the date of 
‘the commencement of their literary cultivation. 

If the Dravidian family of languages is allied, as I think it may be 
believed to be in the main, to the Scythian families, it may justly 
claim to be considered as one of the oldest congeners of the group. 
With the exception of the language of the Behistun tablets, no words 
belonging to any distinctively Scythian language can be traced up to 
tlio Christian era. Mr Norris says, “ I know of nothing written in 
the ^Magyar language earlier than the fifteenth century, and of the 
other Ugrian languages we have notliing above fifty or sixty years old. 
Tlie great Finnish heroic poem, the ‘ Kalevala,’ may be of any age, but 
as it appears to have been brought down to us only by word of mouth, 
it has naturally varied, like all trajjitional poetry, with the varying 
forms of the language.” The Uigurs or Oriental Turks acquired the 
art of writing from the Nestorian Christians, the ^Mongolians from the 
Uigurs ; so that the literary cultivation of ii^dther of those languages 
can be compared* in j^oint of antiquity with that of the Dravidian. 
Amongst the earliest records of the Scythian topgues that liave been 
discovered, is a brief list of words recorded by the Chinese as peculiar 
to the old Turks of the Altai ; and of eight words contained in this 
list, all of which are found in the modern dialects of the Turkisli, pro- 
bably three, certainly two, are Dravidian. Tliose words as given by 

the Chinese are : — 

• 

Turkish of thk Altai. Modern Turkish. Tamil. 

black, koro^ (jiiard, leant, 

old. Jeon, Icira. 

cJiieftain, /■«??, khdn, kou,ov1c6, 

I am strongly inclined to consider the last Tamil word, Jeon or Jed, to 
be identical with the iedn, lehdn, or lelidgan of the Tiirko-Mongolian 
languages. The Ostiak, an Ugrian dialect, has leJion, In the old Tamil 
inscriptions I have invariably found kd or kdn instead of the Sanskrit 
rdjd : but the word has become obsolete in modern Tamil, except in 
compounds, and in the honorific caste title iedn, assumed by shepherds. 
This conjunction of meanings (king and shepherd) is very interesting, 
and reminds one of the Homeric description of kings as Xawi/. 

The Tamil literature now extant enables us to ascend, in studying 
the history of the language, only to the ninth or tenth century, a.d. : 
the Dravidian words handed down to us by the Greeks car^ us up, as 
we have seen, to the Christian era. Beyond tliat period, the compari- 
son of existing dialects is our only available guide to a knowledge of 
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the primitive condition of the Dravidian language. The civilisation of 
the Tamil people, together with the literary cultivation of their lan- 
guage, may have commenced about the sixth or seventh century, b.c., 
but the separation of the primitive Dravidian speech into dialects 
must have taken place shortly after the arrival of the Dravidians in 
the districts they at j)rcsent inhabit — an event of unknown, but cer- 
tainly of very great antiquity. The Irish and the Welsh dialects of 
Celtic, the Old High and the Old Low dialects of Teutonic, and the 
Finnish and Magyar dialects of Ugrian, had probably become sepa- 
rate and distinct idioms before the tribes by wliich those dialects 
are spoken settled in their present habitations ; but tlie various 
Dravidian dialects which are now spoken appejir to have acquired a 
separate existence subsequently to the settlement of the Dravidians in 
the localities in which we now fii^i them. Supposing their final settle- 
ment in their present abodes in Southern India to have taken place 
shortly after the Aryan irruption (though I think it probable that it 
took place before), every igramrnatical form and root which the various 
dialects possess in common, may be regarded as af least coeval with 
the century subsequent to the arrival of the Aryans. Every form and 
root which tlie Drahui possesses in common wdth the Dravidian tongues 
may be regarded as many centuries older still. The Brahui analogies 
enable us to ascend to a period anterior to the arrival in India of the 
Aryans (which cannot safely be placed later than IGOO B.c.) ; and 
they furnish us with the means of ascertaining, in some degree, the 
condition of the Dravidian languages before the Dravidians had ffiially 
abandoned their original abodes in the central tracts of Asia. 


Political and Social Eelation of the Primitive Dravidians to 

THE Aryan and Pr^e- Aryan Inhabitants of Northern India. 

The arrival of the Dravidians in India must have been anterior to 
the arrival of the Aryans, but there is some difficulty in determining 
whether the Dravidians were identical with the aborigines whom the 
Aryans found in possession of the northern provinces, and to wliom the 
vernacular languages of Northern India are supposed to be indebted 
for the noii-Sanskritic eleqjeiits they contain, or whether they were a 
distinct and more ancient race. The question may be put thus ; — Were 
the Dravidians identical with the Dasyus, by w hom the progress of the 
Aryans was disputed, and who were finally subdued and incorporated 
with the Aryan, race as their serfs and dependents ? or were they a race 
unknown to the Aryans of the first age, which had already left, or been 
expelled from, Northern India, and migrated southwards towards the 
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extremity of the peninsula before the Aryans arrived] This question 
of the relation of the Dravidiaiis to the Aryanised aborigines of Nor- 
thern India is confessedly involved in obscurity, and can be settled 
only by a more thorough investigation than any that has yet been made 
of the relation of the Dravidian languages to Sanskrit, the Prfi,krits, 
and the northern vernaculars. We may, indeed, with tolerable safety 
regard the Dravidians as the earliest inhabitants of India, or at least 
as the earliest race that entered from the North-West ^ but it is not so 
easy to determine whether they Avere the people whom the Aryans 
found in i)ossession and conquered, or whether they had already, before 
the arrival of the Aryans, moved on southwards out of the northern 
provinces, or been expelled from those provinces by the prae-historic 
irruption of another race. Some inquirers have held the identity of 
the Dravidians with the primitive Sudras ; and something may be said 
in support of this hypothesis. I am not competent to pronounce a 
decided opinion on a point which lies so far beyond my own province, 
but the difierence^s which appear to exist, mid which I have already 
pointed out, between the Dravidian languages and the non-Sanskritic 
under-stratum of the northern vernaculars induce mo to incline to the 
supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older period of 
speech. If this supposition is correct, it seems to follow that the pro- 
genitors of the Scythian or non-Aryan portion of the Sudras and mixed 
classes now inhabiting the northern provijices must have made their 
w'ay into India subsequently to the Dravidians, and also that the Dra- 
vidians must liave retired before them from the greater part of Northern 
India, ere they were in their turn subdued by a new race of invaders. 
By wdiomsoever the Dravidians were expelled from Northern India — if 
they ever were really expelled — and through what causes soever they 
w^ere induced to migrate southward, I feel persuaded that they were 
never expelled by the Aryans. Neither the subjugation of the Cholas, 
P^ndyas, and other Dravidians by the Aryans, nor the expulsion from 
Northern India by the Aryans of the races who afterwards became 
celebrated in the South, as Pandyas, Cholas, Keralas, Kalingas, Andh- 
ras, <fcc., is recognised by any Sanskrit authority, or any Dravidian 
tradition. Looking at the question from a purely Dravidian point of 
view, I feel convinced that the Dravidians never had any relations 
with the i)rimitive Aryans but those of a peaceable and friendly char- 
acter ; and that if they were expelled from Northern India, and forced 
to take jefuge in G6ndvana and Dandakaranya — the great Dravidian 
forest — prior to the dawn of their civilisation, the tribes that subdued 
and thrust them southwards must have been pree- Aryans. 

Those prse-Aryaii Scythians, by whom I have been supposing the 
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Dravidians to have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not 
to be confounded with the K61s, SantAls, Bhils, D6ms, and other abori- 
ginal tribes of the North. Possibly these tribes had fled into the for- 
ests from the Dravidians prior to the prae- Aryan invasion, just as the 
British had taken refuge in Wales before the Norman conquest. It 
is also possible that the tribes referred to had never crossed the Indus 
at all, or occupied Northern India, but had entered it, like the Bhfltau 
tribes, by the North-East, and had passed from the jungles and swain ])3 
of lower Bengal to their j^resent abodes — taking care always to keep 
on the outside of the boundary line of civilisation. At all events, we 
cannot suppose that it was through an irruption of those forest tribes 
that the Dravidians were driven southwards ; nor does the iion-San- 
skritic element supposed to be contained in the nortliern vernaculars 
appear to accord distinctively with the peculiar structure of the Kola- 
rian languages. The tribes of Nofthern India whom the Aryans gra- 
dually incorporated in their community, as Sudras, whoever they were, 
must have been an organised and formidable race. They may have 
been identical with the ‘ yfcthiopijins from the East/ who, according to 
Herodotus, were brigaded with other Indians in the army of Xerxes, 
and who differed from*other ^Ethiopians in being ‘ straight-haired,' 

I adhiit that there is a difficulty in supposing that the Dravidians, 
who have proved themselves superior to the Aryanised S'udras of Nor- 
thern India in mental power, independence, and patriotic feeling, 
should have been expelled from their original possessions by an irrup- 
tion of the ancestors of those very S'iidras. It is to be reinembtred, 
however, that the lapse of time may Lave effected a great change in 
the warlike, hungry, Scythian hordes that rushed down upon the first 
Diavidian settlements. It is also to be remembered tliat the dependent 
and almost servile position to which this secondary race of Scythians 
was early reduced by the Aryans, whilst the more distant Dravidians 
were enjoying freedom and independence, may have materially altered 
their original character. It is not therefore so improbable as it might 
at first sight appear, that after the Dravidians had been driven across 
the Vindhyas into the Dekhaii by a newer race of Scythians, tliis new 
race, conquered in its turn by the Aryans and reduced to a dependent 
position, soon sank beneath the level of the tribes which it had ex- 
pelled ; whilst the Dravidians, retaining their independence in the 
southern forests into which they w’ere driven, and submitting eventually 
to the Aryans, not as conquerors, but as colonjsts and instructors, gra- 
dually rose in the social scale, and formed communities and states in 
the extrem? South, rivalling those of the Aryans in the North.* 

* DeJehan is a corruption of the Sanskrit dakshina, the south, literally, the 
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Mr Curzon {Jotmialof the Royal Adatie Society, vol. xvi-.) attempted 
to meet the diflSiculty I have stated by supposing that the Taniilians 
were never in possession of Aryil-varta, or ]Nrorthern India, at all ; but 
that they were connected with the Malay race, and came to Southern 
India by sea, from the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal, or from 
Ceylon. This theory seems, however, perfectly gratuitous ; for it has 
been proved that the languages of the Oonds and Kus are Dravidian 
equally with Tamil itself ; that the Oraon and the BajmabAl are also 
substantially Dravidian ; and that ]h*aliui partakes so largely of the 
same character (not to apeak of the language of the Scythic tablets of 
Behistun), as to establish a connection between the Dravidians and the 
ancient races west of the Indus. It has also been shown that in the 
time of Ptolemy, when every part of India had long ago been settled 
and civilised, the Dravidians were in quiet possession, not only of the 
south-eastern coast, but of the whole of the peninsula, up nearly to the 
mouths of the Canges. 

It is undeniable that immigrations from Ceylon to the southern 
districts of Indiivliave occasionally taken place. The Tlyars (properly 
Tivdrs, islanders) and the livavars, Singhalese (from Iram, Ceylon, 
a word which appears to have been corrupted from the Sanskrit 
Simhalam, or rather from the Pali Slhalain, by the omission ^of the 
initial s), both of them Travaiicoro castes, are certainly immigrants 
from Ceylon ; but these and similar immigrants are not to be con" 
sidered as Singhalese, in the proper sense of the term, but as oflf- 
sliOG^s from the Tamilian population of the northern part of the 
island. They were the partial reflux of the tide which p'eopled the nor- 
thern and western parts of Ceylon with Taniilians. Bands of maraud- 
ing Taniilians {Solis, Fdndis, and other Damilos — i,e., CJioIas, Pilndyas, 
and other Taniilians) frequently invaded (Jeyloii, as we are informed by 
the MaliA,-wanso, both before and subsequently to the Christian era. 

right (dexter), an appellation which took its rise from tlio circumstance that tlie 
Brdhman, in determining the position of objects, looked towards the East, which 
he calUd ptirva, the opposite region, when whatever lay to the southward was 
necessarily to the right. The South was to the primitive Dravidian what the 
East was to the Brdhman. He called it ten, of which the meaning in Tamil is 
‘ opposite ; ’ whilst the North was vada (the north-wind vd^ei), which is probably 
connected with vdd-u, to wither — the north wind being regarded by Tamilians 
with as much dread as the south wind (mythologically the car of Kdma, the 
Indian Cupid) was associated with the idea of everything that #7as agreeable. 
Referring to the physical configuration of the Carnatic, the Dravidians called the 
East ‘ downward ; * the West, the region of the Ghauts, ‘ upward.' The cocoa- 
nut, tennei, Tam. seems to mean ‘the southern tree,* this tree having been 
brought, according to tradition,, from Ceylon. Mr C. P. Brown derives tenJedya, 
cocoa-nut, from tenhi, covert, shell, and kdya (Tam. hdy), fruit. ^ 
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On several occasions they acquired supreme power, and at length per- 
manently occupied the northern provinces of the island. There is no 
direct affinity, hoAvever, between the Singhalese language — the language 
of the Singhalese, properly so-called, who appear to have been colonists 
from Magadlia — and the language of the Tamilians ; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that the natural course of migration (viz., from the 
mainland to the island) was ever inverted to such a degree as to justify 
the supposition that the whole mass of Dravidians entered India from 
Ceylon. Dr Gundert’s suggestion, mentioned in p. 21, is better capable 
of being defended than Mr'Curzon\s, but is also, as it apj)ears to me, 
encumbered with greater difficulties than the ordinary theory. 

Original Use and Progressive Extension of the Term SS'Cdra.' 

The mass of the Dravidians are*now so commonly designated S'lldras, 
especially by Brahmans and those Europeans who take their caste nomen- 
clature from Brahmans, and the Dravidians themselves are so generally 
content to be called by this name, that it cannot biit bo regarded as 
a remarkable circumstance that they were originally designated, without 
distinction or cxcepfloii, as K.shatriyas, by the highest and most 
ancient authorities in such matters — viz., Manii and the ^Maha-bhfirata. 
The rofcreiices will be found in MiiiPs SSanskrit Texts,' vols. i., ii., 
in which will also bo found extracts from various genealogical lists 
in which the Dravidians are represented to be the descendants of 
Kshati-iya princes. It is true that they are represented also as h§viijg 
fallen from the rank of Kshatriyas into the condition of vriHialas, 
‘outcasts or Sudras,' by the neglect of Brjihinanical rites; but tliis 
does not afiect the statement made regarding what was supposed to 
liave been their original condition. However remarkable this state- 
ment may be, in consequence of its contrariety to more modern ideas, 
its ethnological value must be admitted -to be very small, seeing that 
not only are the S'akas, a »Scytbian race, and the Chinas, or Chinese, 
of all Mongolians the most Mongolian, described as originally Kshat- 
riyas, equally with the Dravidians, but both they and the Dravidians 
are placed in the same category with the Yavaiias or Greeks, of all 
Aryans the most normally Aryan. Perhaps the chief value of the 
statement consists in the pR)of it furnishes that the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants of the southern part of the peninsula were regarded from the 
earliest times as occupying a very different position from that attri- 
buted to the Nishddas and other rude forest tribes (some of whom 
at least seem to have been equally Dravidians in origin) inhabiting the 
forests and hilly ranges in Central India, and occasionally disturbing 
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the contemplations and interrupting the sacrifices of holy rishis. The 
latter are generally described as vile sinners, as ugly and uncouth as 
they were savage. Possibly also when we read of the rS.khasas or 
giants so frequently met with by the rishis and epic heroes, we are to 
\inderstand merely an irreconcilably hostile portion of those aboriginal 
tribes ; whilst those of them that showed a friendly disposition, like 
Piama’s allies, are half praised, half ridiculed, as intelligent monkeys — 
by an interesting anticipation of the Darwinian theory ; according to 
which the monkey progenitors of the human race will liave to be sought 
for in the tropics, probably in India. It is doubtful whether even the 
rude Dravidian and Kolarian tribes of Central India ever deserved to 
be described in such terms ; but the fact that the Pandyas, CliClas, and 
other Dravidian races were represented at the same time as having 
been originally, not rdksliasas or monkeys, but Kshatriyas, equally vrith 
the Solar and Lumar princes of Aryan India, proves conclusively that 
they at least were considered almost as civilised and as occupying 
almost as respectable a position as the orthodox Aryans themselves. 

The term ‘ S'fid?a,’ which is now the common appellation of the mass 
of the inhabitants of India, whether Gaurians or Dravidians, has been 
supposed to have been originally the name of a tribe dwelling near the 
Indus. Lassen recognises their name in that of the town on 

the lower Indus ; and especially in that of the nations of the 
in Northern Aracliosia. lie supposes them to have been, with the 
Abhiras and NisliMas, a black, long-haired race of, aborigines, not 
origiftally a component part of the Aryan race, but brought under its 
influei’ice by conquest ; and that it was in consequence of the S'udras 
having been the first tribe that was reduced by the Aryans to a 
dependent condition, that the name ‘ S'udra ' was afterwards, on the 
conqiiest of the aborigines in the interior part of the country, extended 
|o all the servile classes. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
yame/ jS^iidra,’ it cannot be doubted that it was extended in course of 
time to all who occupied or were reduced to a dependent condition ; 
Avhilst the name ‘ Daayu* or ‘Mlechcha’ continued to be the appella- 
tion of the unsubdued, iion-Aryanised tribes. 

Most ^y^ite^s on this subject seem to suppose that the whole of the 
S'fidras, or priinitivc, servile classes of Northern India, to whom this 
njime was progressively applied, belonged to a different race from their 
Aryan conquerors. Whilst I assent to every other part of the supposi- 
tion, I am unablq to assent to the universality of t|»is. It seems to 
in^ to be probable thajb a considerable proportion of the servants, 
dependents, or followers of the Aryans belonged from the first to the • 
Aryan racQ^ As the Slavonian serfs are Slavonians^ and the Magyar 
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serfs Magyars, there is ho improbability iu the supposition that a large 
number of the Aryan serfs or S'lldras (perhaps at the outset the major- 
ity) were Aryans; I cannot on any other supposition account for 
the fact that so large a^'proportion of the component materials of tlio 
Prakrits and iiortherft vernaculars is Sanskrit. 

The supposition of the Aryan origin of a largo number of the S'ftdras, 
seems also most in accordance with the very old mytliological state- 
ment of the origin of the STidras from Purusha’s or Brahma’s feet; fjr 
though the BrRhmans, Ksliatriyas, and Vaisyas, the twice-born classes, 
are represented as springing from more honourable parts of the body, 
yet the S'fidras are represented to have sprinig from the same divinity, 
though from an ignoble part ; whereas the Nisliadas, or barbarian 
aborigines, are not represented to have sprung from Bralima at all, 
but formed what was called in la^pr times a ‘fifth class,’ totally uncon- 
nected with the others. It appears probable from this mythological 
tradition that the SYidras were supposed in the first ages to differ from 
the ‘ twice-born ’ Aryans jn rank only, not in blood. I regard as con- 
firmatory of this view the statement of. Manu that ‘all who become 
outcasts are called IJasyus, whether they speak the language of the 
.Ml^chchas or that of the Aryans:’ for in the same manner, all who 
enjoyed the protection of the Aryans, as their dependents and servants, 
would naturally receive a common appellation, probably that of 
S'Mras, — whctlier, as aborigines, they spoke ‘ the language of Ml^ch- 
chas,* the non-Aryan vernacular, or whether, as Aryans of an inferior 
rank in life, they spoke ‘ the language of Aryans,’ a colloquial ^alect 
of Sanskrit. It is true that the three twice-born castes alone are Ndled 
Aryans by the S'atapatha-Brahmaiia of the liigveda : but as ‘ the four 
classes,’ including the STidras, but excluding the Dasyus and Nishadas, 
are distinctly referred to in the Vedic hymns ; as outcast Aryans are 
styled ‘ Dasyus ’ by Manu ; and as the higher classes of the Tamiliaiis 
monopolise the national name in this very manner, and pretend that 
the lower classes of their race are not Tamiliaiis, I think that we may 
safely attribute the statement in question (in part, at least) to the 
pride of ‘ the twice-born.’ Even the Vratyas, who are distinguished 
from the S'ffdras, and are regarded as an inferior class, did not differ 
from the Brlihmansin language, and must, therefore, have been Aryans. 

The aboriginal non-Aryan inhabitants of India seem to have been 
subdued, and transformed from Dasyus and Ml^’hchas iiito STuiras, by 
slow degrees. It the age of Manu, they retained their independence 
and the appellation of ‘ Ml^chchas’ in Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhatl ; 
* but.in the earlier period referred to in some of the historic legends of 
the MahSrbhdrata, we find the Mlechchas and Dasyus disputing the 
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possession of Upper India itself with the Aryans. Sagara, the thirty- 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty, is related to have laboured in vain to 
subdue the heterodox aborigines residing on or near his frontier : and 
in the reign preceding his, in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, those aborigines had succeeded in overrunning 
his territories.* 

The introduction of the Dravidians within the pale of Ilindfiism 
appears to have originated, not in conquest, but in the peaceable pro- 
cess of colonisation and progressive civilisation. There is no tradition 
extant of a warlike irruption of the Aryans into Southern India, or of 
the forcible subjugation of the Dravidians ; though, if such an event 
ever took place, some remembrance ofdt would probably have survived. 
All existing traditions, and the names by which the Bralimanical race 
is distinguished in Tamil — ^Eiyar, fathers, instructors, and 
Pdrppd)\ overseers (probably the i^tffxorrot of Arrian) — tend to show 
that the Brahmans acquired their ascendancy by their intelligence and 
their administrative skill. 

* Sagara, finding himself unable to extirpate or onslaye those lietorodox tribes, 
entered into a compromise with them, by imposing upon them various distin- 
guishing marks; by which, I think, we may understand their obstinate per- 
sistence in the use of the distinguishing marks to which they had been accus- 
tomed. One of those marks is worthy of notice in an inquiry into the relations 
of the early Dravidians. “The PAradas,’* it is recorded, “wore their hair long 
in obedience to his commands.’* Professor Wilson observes, with reference to 
this ^*/itemeiit (in his notes on the Vishnu Purdna)^ “ What Oriental people wore 
their hAr long, except at the back of the head, is questionable ; and the usage 
be characteristic rather of the Teutonic and Gothic nations.” The usage 
referred to is equally characteristic of the Dravidians. Up to the present day the 
custom of wearing the hair long, and twisted into a knot at the back of the head, 
is characteristic of all the more primitive castes in the southern provinces of the 
Tamil country, and of some of the castes that occupy a more respectable position 
in society. In ancient times this mode of wearing the hair was in use amongst 
^11 Dravidian soldiers ; and sculptured representations prove that at a still earlier 
period it was the general Dravidian custom. The Kdtas of the Nilgherry llilTs 
wear their hair in the same manner. The Tudas wear their hair long, but without 
confining it in a knot. Probably it was from the Dravidian settlers in Ceylon 
that the Singhalese adopted the same usage ; for as early as the third century A.D., 
Agathemerus, a Greek geographer, describing Ceylon, says, “The natives cherish 
their hair as women among us, and twist it round thej|r heads.” There are 
pictures, Dr Gundert informs me, in the early* Portuguese books of voyages, 
representing the TlvAr and other MalayAIam castes, in which they invariably 
appear with long hair. Tlie wearing of the hair long appears to have been re- 
garded by the early Dravidians as a distinctive sign of national independence : 
whilst the shaving of the hair of the head, with the exception of the aikhd or 
kudumif the lock at the back of the head, corresponding to the tail of ithe Chinese, 
seems to have been considered as a sign of Aryunisation, or submiaBiou to Aryan 
customs, and jadmission within the pale of Aryan protection. 
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The most adventurous immigrations from Northern India to the 
Dekhan were those of the offshoots of the Lunar dynasty, a dynasty 
which originated from the Solar, and whose chief city AyCdhyS,, Oude, 
was the traditional starting point of most of their migrations. The 
Pindya kings of Madura were feigned to have sprung from the Lunar 
line. The title ‘Pdndya* is derived, as has already been mentioned, 
p. IG, from the name of the Pandavas of Northern India, the cele- 
brated combatants in the great war of the Malid-bhArata, to whom every 
Cyclopean work of unknown antiquity is traditionally ascribed. This 
derivation of tlic name, of Pdndyas is doubtless correct \ but there is 
very little reason to suppose that the kings of Madura, by whom this 
name was assumed, sprang front any of the royal dynasties of Northern 
India. The marriage of Aijuna to a daughter of the second king of tlie 
Pandyan dynasty, whilst on his* travels in the South, according to the 
Mahft-bh^rata, falls far short of proving (what it is sometimes sup- 
posed to prove) that the Pandya kings were Kshatriyas. Besides, 
what are we to conclud(j from Arjuna*s abandonment of his Pandyan 
bride shortly afterwards, according to the same story ? The Aryan 
immigrants to the South appear to have been generally Brahmanical 
priests and instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers ; and the kings 
of the Pr^ndyas, Cholas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, appear to have 
been simjdy Dravidian chieftains, whom their Brjlhmanical j^receptors 
and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan titles, and taught to imi- 
tate and emulate the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar, 
and Agni-kula races of kings. In later times we may*see the i^rogress 


* A similar opinion respecting the relation that subsisted between the Aryans 
and the early Dravidians was expressed by Professor Max Muller (“Report of 
British Association for 1847”). “ Wholly ditt’ereiit from the manner in which the 
Brahmanical people overcame the north of India, was the way they adopted of 
taking possession of and settling in the country south of the Vindhya. They did 
not enter there in crushing masses with the destroying force of arms, but in the 
more peaceful way of extensive colonisation, under the protection and counte- 
nance of the powerful empires in the north. Though sometimes engaged in wars 
with their neighbouring tribes, these colonics generally liave not taken an offen- 
sive but only a defensive part ; and it ai^pears that, after having' introduced 
BiAhmanical institutions, laws, and religion, especially along the two coasts of the 
sea, they did not pretend to impose their langiitago upon the much more nume- 
rous inhabitants of the DekhaTi, but that they followed the wiser policy of adopt- 
ing themselves the language of the aboriginal people, and of conveying through its 
medium their knowledge and instruction to the minds of uncivilised tribes. In 
this way they refined the rude language of the earlier inhabitants, and brought it 
to a perfection which rivals even the Sanskrit. By these mutual concessions, a 
much moie favourable assimilation took place between the Aryan and aboriginal 
race ; and the south of India became afterwards the last refuge of Brahmanical 
science, when it was banished from tho north by the intolerant Mahommedans. 
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of a similar process in Od^dvana, where we find thai 06i;id chieftains 
have learned from their Brd.hman preceptors, not only to s^le them- 
selves B^jd.hs, but even to assume the sacred thread of the ‘ twice-born^ 
Kshatriyas. The gradual transformation of these semi-barbarous chief- 
tains into Kshatriya princes (see Appendix : Dravidian physical type) 
shows how the PAndya and CL 51a chieftains of the South may 
originally have been Dravidian Poligars (FAleiyahMran^ the holder of 
a pdleiyam, a feudal estate), like those of Ilamnad and Puducottah in 
later times, and may in process of time have risen in rank as in power, 
assuming as they did so the Kshatriya titles of Deva, VarmS., &c., and 
finally, in some instances at least, succeeding in getting themselves 
recognised as Kshatriyas by the original Kshatriyas of the Nortli. 

Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidians were 
regarded by Manu and the authors of the MahAbh^rata and the Pur^nas 
as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that the BrS,hmans who settled 
amongst the Dravidians and formed them into castes, in imitation of 
the castes of the North, seem never at any time to have given the Dra- 
vidians — with the exception perhaps of the royal houses — a higher title 
than that of S'fidra. They might have styled the agricultural classes 
Vaisyas, and reserved the name of S'fidra for the village servants and 
the unenslaved low castes ; but acting apparently on the principle that 
none ought to be called either Kshatriyas or Vaisyas but Aryans, and 
that the Dravidians were not Aryans, they seem always to have called 
them S'fidras, however respectable their position. 

In ccitisequcnce of this the title S'udra conveys a higher meaning in 
• Sou^-lrn than in Northern India. The primitive S'Mras of Northern 
India seem to have been slaves to the Aryans, or in a condition but 
little superior to that of slaves. They seem to have had no property 
of their own, and can scarcely be said to have had any civil rights. In 
Southern India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and higher 
classes of the Dravidians that the title of ‘ S'fidra* was conferred ; and 
the classes that appeared to be analogous to the servile S'udras of 
Northern India, were not called ‘ S'udras, but ‘ Pallas/ ‘ Pareiyas,* &c., 
names which they still retain. The application of the term ‘ S'udra ' to 
the ancient Dravidian chieftains, soldiers, and cultivators does not 
l)rove that they had ever been reduced by the Brahmans to a dependent 
position, or that they ever were slaves — as the northern S'fidras appear 


It is interesting and important to obseiwe how the beneficial influence of a higher 
civilisation may be effectually exercised, without forcing the peojfie to give up 
their own language and to adopt that of their foreign conquerors, & result by 
which, if successful, every vital principle of an independent and natural develop- 
ment is necessarily destroyed.” 
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to have been^-to any class of Aryans. The Br&hmans, who came in 
‘ peaceably, and obtained the kingdom by flatteries,* may probably have 
persuaded the Dravidians that in calling them S'iidras they were con- 
ferring upon them a title of honour. If so, their policy was perfectly 
successful ; for the title of * S'fldra ’ has never been resented by the 
Dravidian castes : and hence, whilst in Northern India the &udra is 
supposed to be a low-caste man, in Southern India he generally ranks 
next to the Brahman. The term S^fldra, however, is really, as we have 
seen, as inappropriate to any class of Dravidians as the terra Kshat- 
riya or Vaisya. It is better to designate each Dravidian caste simply 
by its own name, as Veljalas, N^yakkas, &c., in accordance with the 
usage previiiling amongst the, people themselves in each locality, 
without attempting to classify the various castes according to Manu*s 
principles of classification, which in reality are quite inapplicable to 
them, if not, indeed, equally inapplicable to the castes now existing in 
the north. 


• • 

Pr^-Aryan Civilisation op the Dravidians. 

Though the primitive Dravidians were probably unacquainted with 
the higher arts of life, they do not appear to have been by any 
means a barbarous and degraded people. Whatever may have been 
the condition of the forest tribes, it cannot be doubted that the 
Dravidians, properly so called, had acquired at least the elements of 
civilisation, prior to the arrival amongst them of the ;^rahmans.e 
If we eliminate from the Tamil language the whole of its J^^skrit^ 
derivatives, the primitive Dravidian words that remain wdll furnisir*us 
with a faithful picture of the simple, yet far from savage, life of the 
rion-Aryaniscd Dravidians. Mr Curzon holds that there is nothing in 
the shape of a record of the Tamil mind which can recall to us aii}'- 
thing independent of an obvious Sanskrit origin ; and that if the con- 
trary supposition were tenable, we ought to And the remains of a 
literature embodying some record of a religion different from Jlinduisin. 
Traces of the existence amongst the non-Aryanised Dravidians, both 
ancient and modern, of a religion different from TIindilisin, will be 
pointed out in the Appendix. At present I will merely adduce those 
records of the primitive Tamil mind, manners, and religion which the 
ancient vocabularies of the language, wdien freed from the admixture 
of Sanskrit, will be found to furnish. 

From the evidence of the words in use amongst tlie early Tamilians, 
we learn the following items of information. They had ‘kings,* who 
dwelt in ‘strong houses,* and ruled over small ‘ districts of country.' 
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They had * minstrels/ who recited ^songs' at ‘festivals/ and they 
seem to have had alphabetical ‘characters' written with a style on 
palmyra leaves. A bundle of those leaves was called ‘ a book / they were 
without hereditary ‘ priests ' and ‘ idols/ and apj)ear to have had no 
idea of ‘heaven' or ‘hell/ of the ‘soul' or ‘sin/ but they acknow- 
ledged the existence of God, whom they styled My or king— a realistic 
title little known to orthodox Hinduism. They erected to his honour 
a ‘ temple/ which they called K6-ily God's-house ; but I Ciinnot find 
any trace of the nature of the ‘ worship ' which they offered to him. 
They had ‘ laws ' and ‘ customs,* but no lawyers or judges. Marriage 
existed among them. They were acquainted with the ordinary metals, 
with the exception of ‘ tin,' ‘ lead,* and ‘ zinc with the planets which 
w’ere ordinarily known to the ancients, with the exception of ‘ Mercury' 
and ‘ Saturn.* They had numerals up/io a hundred, — ^some of them to 
a thousand ; but were ignorant of the higher denominations, a ‘ lakh ' 
and a ‘ crore.’ They had ‘ medicines,* but no ‘ medical science,* and 
no ‘ doctors ; ‘ hamlets * and ‘ towns,’ but no ‘ cities ; ' ‘ canoes,* ‘ bo«ats,* 
and even ‘ ships * (small ‘ decked * coasting vessels), but no foreign 
‘commerce/ no acquaintance with any people beyond sea, except in 
Ceylon, which w’as then, perhaps, accessible on foot at low water ; and 
no word expressive of the geographical idea of ‘ island * or ‘ continent.' 
They were well acquainted with ‘ agriculture,' and delighted in ‘ war.* 
They were armed with ‘ bows’ and ‘ arrows,* with ‘ spears * and ‘ swords.' 
All the ordinary or necessary arts of life, including ‘spinning,* ‘weav- 
ing,’ ‘ dyeing,* existed amongst them. They excelled in ‘ pottery,' 
• as^.thi??r places of sepulture show, but were unacquainted with the arts 
of the higher class. They had no acquaintance with ‘ sculpture ’ or 
‘ architecture / with ‘ astronomy,* or even ‘ astrology / and were igno- 
rant, not only of every branch of ‘philosophy/ but even of ‘grammar.* 
Their undeveloped intellectual condition is especially apparent in words 
relating to the O 2 )erations of the mind. Their only words for the 
* mind' were the ‘ diaphragm * (the of the early Greeks), and ‘ the 
inner parts ' or ‘ interior.* They had a word for ‘ thought,' but no 
word distinct from this for ‘ memory,* ‘judgment,* or ‘ conscience ; ' and 
no word for ‘will.* To express ‘the will* they would have been 
obliged to describe it as ‘that which in the inner parts says, I am 
going to do so and so.' 

This brief illustration, from the primitive Tamil vocabulary, of the 
social condition of the Dravidians, prior to the arrival of the BrS,hmans, 
will suifice to prove that the elements of civilisation already existed 
amongst them. They had not acquired much more than the elements ; 
and in many things were centuries behind the Brdhmans whom they 
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revered as instructors, and obeyed ai^ overseers ; but if they had been 
left altogether to themselves, it is open to dispute whether they would 
not now be in a better condition, at least in point of morals and 
intellectual freedom, than they are. The mental culture and the higher 
civilisation which they derived from the Brahmans, have, I fear, been 
more than counterbalanced by the fossilising caste rules, the unprac- 
tical, pantheistic philosophy, and the cumbersome routine of inane 
ceremonies, which were introduced amongst them by the guides of 
their new social state. 

Peobablb Date of Aiiyan Civilisation of the Dravipians. 

It would appear from the unanimous voice of ancient legends that 
the earliest Dravidian civilisation was that of the Tamilians of the 
Pdndya kingdom, and that the first place wlierc they erected a city and 
established a state was Kolkei, on the T^mraparni river (see p. 101), 
near the southern extremity of the peninsula. This civilisation was 
probably indigenous iniits origin, but it seems to ^lave been indebted 
for its rapid development at so early a period to the influence of a suc- 
cession of small colonies of Ar}Tiris, chiefly Br/lhmans, from Upper India, 
wdio were probably attracted to the South by the report of the fertility 
of the rich alluvial plains watered by the Kilv^ri, the Tamraparni, and 
other peninsular rivers ; or as the legends relate, by the fame of 
lirima^s exploits, and tlie celebrity of the emblem of S'iva, which Rtoa 
discovered and worshipped at liamisscram, or BATnd4varara,^a holy 
place on an island between the mainland and Ceylon? The i^ader of 
the first or most influential Br^hmanical colony is traditionally\-i*i4 ttr 
have been iVgastya, a personage who is celebrated in Northern India as 
one of the authors of the Vedic hymns, then as the holiest of hermits, 
performing sacrifices and austerities in the remotest forests, and ever- 
more penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknown South. 
In the South he is venerated as the earliest teacher of science and 
literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes. It is very doubtful 
whether Agastya (if there ever were such a person) was really the 
leader of the Bnihman immigration ; more probably ho is to be con- 
sidered as its mythological embodiment. ‘ Tiie Viridhya mountains,' 
it is said, ‘ prostrated tli^jmselves before Agastya ; ' by wliicli I under- 
stand that they presented no obstacle to liis resolute southward 
progress ; for he is said to have penetrated as far south as the vicinity 
of Cape Comorin. He is called by way of eminence the Tamir muni, 
or Tamilian sage, and is celebrated for the influence he acquired at the 
court of Kulai^fekhara, according to tradition the first Pandyan king, and 
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for the numerous elementary treatises he composed for the enlighten- 
ment of his royal disciple ; amongst which his arrangement of the 
grammatical principles of the language has naturally acquired most 
renown. He is mythologically represented as identicjil with the star 
Canopus, the briglitest star in the extreme southern sky in India, and 
is worshipped near Cape Comorin as Aggfituivxira. By tlie majority of 
orthodox Hindus he is believed lo be still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the fine conical mountain, 
commonly called * Agastya’s hill,’ from which the Porunei or TAmra- 
parni, the sacred river of Tinnevclly, takes its rise. (See p. 100.) 

The age of Agastya and the date of the commencement of the BrAh- 
manical civilisation of the Tainilians cannot now be determined with 
certainty; but data exists for . making an approximate estimate. It 
was certainly prior to the era of the Creek traders, for then the greater 
part of the country appears to have 'been already Br^hmanised, the 
principal places had received Sanskrit names, and the P^ndya dynasty 
of kings had become known even in Europe. It seems as certainly 
subsequent to the era described in the Bamfiy«'i/ia ; for then the whole 
of the south of India seems to have been still inhabited by barbarians, 
who ate human fiesh, consorted with demons, and disturbed tlie con- 
templations of hermits. The age of Agastya is apparently to be placed 
between those two eras. If we could be sure that the references to the 
civilised Cholas, Dravidas, &c., which are contained in the present text 
of the Jilaha-bliarata, formed originally part of that poem, the era of the 
comiii^iccment of Tamilian civilisation, and the date of the Agastyan 
colony ^0111 wdiich it proceeded, might be brought within a still iiar- 
‘•i’Owwt^i^ompas.s, and placed between the age of the Brimayana and that 
of the Maha-bharala. The genuineness of those references, and their 
age, if genuine, being as yet doubtful, and the era of Manu (in which 
there is an allusion to the Chinese, under the name of Chinas, which, 
like a similar allusion to the Chinas in the Malia-bharata,' looks very 
modern) being generally now placed lower tlian ever, it is liard to say 
where we are to look for trustworthy means of arriving at an approxi- 
mate date. At first siglit Ceylon seems to furnisli us^with the infor- 
mation required. The immigration into (JeyJon of tlie colony of 
Aryans from Magadha, headed by Vijaya, is placed by the Mahliwanso 
about n.c. 550, or at least some time in the .course of that century; 
and if this w^erc regarded as certain, it might be argued that the 
Aryans must have become acquainted with, and formed estahlisliments 
in, the Dekhan and the Coromandel coast, and must have taken some 
steps towards clearing and civilising the Daiujaktonya, or primitive 
forest of the peninsula, before they thought of founding a colony in 
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Ceylon. We have no documentary evidence, however, for any of these 
particulars earlier than the date of the composition of the MahS,wamso, 
which is placed between 459 and 477 a.d. Though the date of the 
arrival in Ceylon of the colony from Magadha is uncertain, it is quite 
certain that some such colony must have arrived in Ceylon several 
centuries before the Christian era. This appears from tlie evidence of 
language. T^mraparnt (in Pali T^mbapanni) was the name given by 
the Magadha colonists to the place where they landed in Ceylon (said 
to have been near Putlara), and afterwards to the whole island. This 
name, in the shape of became known to the Greeks as early 

as the time of Alexander the Great, and it is singular that this is also 
the name of the principal river in Tinnevelly on the opposite coast of 
India. (See p. 100.) This river T^inraparnt is mentioned by name 
in the MahAbh^rata as a river in which the gods had once bathed, and 
it is evident from this reference lo it in the Mah4-bhS,rata that it must 
have been known by that name from a very early period, and tliat there 
must have been some speciiil reason for its celebrity. We are led, 
therefore, to infer that Hie Magadha colony wliicln settled in Ceylon 
may previously have formed a settlement in Tinnevelly, at the mouth 
of the Tdmraparni ^iver — perhaps at Kolkei, wdiich appears, as we 
have already seen, to have been the earliest residence of the P^ndya 
kings. Vijaya, the leader of the expedition into Ceylon, is related in 
the Maha-wanso to have married the daughter ^)f the king of Pdndi ; 
and though it may be doubtful enough whether he really did so (for 
on the same authority we might believe that he inarrieij also the-iquecn 
of the Singhalese demons) ; this at least is certain, that it was per- 
suasion of the earliest Binghalcsc writers, wlio were, on the whole, Tfie 
most truthful and accurate of oriental annali.sts, that the Pandyan 
kingdom on tlie coast of India opposite to Ceylon (the first kingdom 
established on Aryan principles in the peninsula) existed prior to the 
establishment of the Magadha rule in the neighbouring island. 

Dr Ihirncll, in an article in the Indian Antiquary for October 1872, 
attributes the introduction of Brahmanical civilisation to a much later 
period. He thiilks it not too much to infer that about 700 a.d. (tlje 
date of Kumarila-bhatta, who speaks of the language of the Telugu 
and Tamil people as a language of Mlechclias), Briihmanical civilisation 
had but little penetrated® the south of India. “ Brrihmans had, no 
doubt, begun to find the South a promising field of labour, but there 
could have been very few settlersi” . . « ‘‘ I do not mean,” he says, to 
deny for a moment that a few Sanskrit names are found some centuries 
earlier insSouth India, such as are preserved to us by classical writers. 
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but they occur only in the fertile deltas or important seaports of the 
South, and were probably introduced by Buddhist missionaries.” A 
distinction may perhaps be drawn between the elementary Brilimanical 
civilisation of the era of the introduction of which I have been treating 
and the development of Dravidiaii literature. There is no proof of 
Dravidian literature, such as we now have it, having originated much 
before KuniA,rila\s time, 700 A.D., and its earliest cultivators appear to 
liave been Jaiiias ; but in so far as that species of civilisation which 
falls sljort of a national literature is concerned, the Dravidians may 
have been civilised, as I have supposed, and perhaps even to a certain 
degree Brahmanised, some centuries before the Christian era. Doubt- 
less the Jainas themselves used Sanskrit in Southern as in Northern 
India at the commencement of their work as teachers (probably for a 
century or two), before they set themselves to the task of developing 
amongst each of the Dravidian races c\ popular literature independent 
of the language of their rivals the Brahmans. The early Sanskrit 
names of places in Southern India, with two exceptions, are neither 
Buddhistical nor Brfihmanical, but simply descriptive. One of those 
exceptions, however, Kumdrt, Cape Comorin, is clearly Br&hmanica), 
not Buddhistical, as a])pcars from the statement ’of the author of the 
“Periplus” himself; and the other, Mafhn7*d, Madura, is evidently a 
reminiscence of Mathurfi, the capital of the Yddavas — and therefore of 
BrMimanical origin. 

It seems probable that Aryan merchants from tlie mouth of the 
Indu£|[ must have accompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants 
in thej^ voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir (wherever 
OpWr may have been), or at least have taken part in the trade. If 
^Ir Edward Thomas’s supposition {Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1871) that the basis of the Mt character of Northern India 
was a previously existing Dravidian character, and Dr Bur nell’s (see 
Dravidian Alphabets ”), that the earliest character used in India 
was one which was borro^ved by the Dravidians from traders who 
brought it from the Red Sea, and which was then borrowed by the 
Aryans from the Dravidians, be accepted, this early intercourse of the 
Dravidians with Phoenicians on the one hand, and with Aryans on 
the other, may account in some degree both for what they borrowed 
vand for what they lent. Both those suirpositions, however, await 
confirmation. It appears certain from notices contained in the Vedas 
that the Aryans of the age of Solomon practised foreign trade in 
ocean-going vessels, but it remains uncertain to what ports their ships 
sailed. , « 
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Relativb Antiquity of Dravidtan Literature. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of Dravidian civilisation, the anti- 
quity of the oldest Dravidian literature extant is much inferior to that 
of Sanskrit. It can boast of a higher antiquity than that of any of 
the Aryan vernaculars of Northern India ; but, except in this connec- 
tion, and in comparison with the literature of the modern languages of 
Europe, it is questionable whether the word ‘ Jintiquity ' is a suitable 
one to use respecting the literature of any of the Dravidian languages. 

Age of Telugu Literature , — The earliest vrriter on Telugu grammar 
is said to have been a sage called Kanva, who lived at the court of 
Andhra-r^ya, the king in whose reign Sanskrit is said to have been 
first introduced into the Telugu country, according to the tradition 
formerly mentioned. For this tradition there is probably a historical 
groundwork, the introduction of Sanskrit derivatives being necessarily 
contemporaneous wdtli the immigration of the BrS,hmans ; and the 
statement that the first attempt to reduce the grammatical principles 
of the language to writing proceeded from a Brahman residing at the 
court of a Telugu prince, is a very reasonable one. Kanva’s work, if 
it ever existed, is now lost ; and the oldest extant work on Telugu 
grammar (which is composed, like most Telugu grammars, in Sanskrit) 
was written by a Brdhman called Nannaya Bhiitta, or Naiinappa, who 
is also said to be the author of the greater part of the Telugu version 
of the Mah^-bhdrata, which is the oldest extant composition of any 
extent in Telugu. Nannappa lived in the reign of Vishnu Vardhana, 
a king of the Kalinga branch of the Chalukya family, wdio reignt‘d,,?jt* 
llajamundry. The reign of this king is placed by Mr A. D. Campbell 
about the commencement of the Christian era ; but Mr C. B. Brown, 
in his Cyclic tables, places it, on better authority, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century a.d. Appa-kavi, who ranks next to Nannaya BhatU 
as a grammarian, WTote liis commentaries not in Sanskrit, but in Telugu 
verse. 

With the exception of a few works composed towards the end of the 
twelfth century, nearly all the Telugu works that are now extant appear 
to have been written in the fourteenth and subsequent centuries, after 
the establishment of the kingdom of Vijaya-nagara ; and many of them 
were written in comparative^ recent times. Though the Telugu litera- 
ture which is now extant cannot boast of a high antiquity, the language 
must have been cultivated and polished, and many poems that are now 
lost must have been written in it long prior to the twelfth century — 
the date of Nannaya’s translation of the Maha-bharata : for as this 
translation is considered ‘the great standard of Telugu poetry,’ it 
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cannot be supposed to have sprung into existence all at once, without 
the prepjvration of a previous literary culture. It must have been the 
•crowning achievement of several centuries of earnest work. 

There is a large collection of popular Telugu aphorisms on religious 
and moral subjects attributed to the poet Vemana : more than two 
thousand go by his name, but a seL ction of about seven hundred has 
been translated by Mr C. P. Brown, who supposes Vemana may have 
Jived ill the sixteenth century. If, as I conceive, the strongly mono- 
theistic, anti-Brahmanical, anti-ceremonial tone with which most of the 
aphorisms are pervaded, is due, like the same tone in the poems of 
the Tamil ‘ Sittar * (which will be referred to presently), to the influence 
of Christian teaching, I should be inclined to place Vemana at least a 
century later, perhaps even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In style his verses do not ^differ from the popular composi- 
tions of the present day.* 

Age of Canarese TAterature , — Much new light has been thrown on 
the antiquity of Canarese literature by the publication of the S'abda- 
manidarpanam Jew’el-Mirror of Words ' 7 , the most ancient and 
esteemed grammar of classical Canarese, written by K6sava or Kesi- 
rdjS,, in the preface to which the editor, Mr Kittel, has carefully 
worked out an answer to various questions that naturally suggest 
themselves to the modern mind respecting the authorship of the book 
and its date. Kesava was a Jaina, and the Jainas were the first to 
cultivate Canarese literature with zeal and success. Most of the poets 
he cit^s were Jainas, and if it be true that the earliest Jaina literature 
T^)^ijt<ren in Northern India dates from the fourth century a.d., several 
additional centuries must be allowed for the appearance of an indi- 
genous Jaina literature in so distant a region as the Canarese country. 
Kdsava cites eleven predecessors in the art of poetry by name, besides 
referring to others, and styles them frequently ‘ the poets of antiquity,' 
‘ the ancients,' &c. He speaks of certain comi)ositions as written in 
Pala-Gminadam, ancient Canarese, whilst he calls the language used 
by himself simply Canarese, though his language is regarded as anciertt 
Canarese now. Already also the use of the peculiar vocalic r, which 
. is retained in Tamil and Malaydlain, was beginning to be forgotten in 
Canarese, for he gives rules for its use, whilst he gives no rules for the 
use of the hard r, which disappeared from fcanarese in still later times, 
though it is still retained in Tamil and Malayalam, and to a certain 
extent in Telugu, Both these letters are retained in the Badaga 

* See Governs “Folk-Songs of Southern India.” Mr G over was inclined to 
attribute to Vemana a much higher antiquity. 
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dialect, an old Canarese patois spoken by the Badagas of the Neil- 
gherry hills, a Canarese colony long separated from the parent stock. 
These circumstances tend to bring down Kfisavas date to at least 
1000 A.D. It is brought down to about this date more conclusively 
by means of a reference made by a poet cited by Kesava to ‘ the burn- 
ing sword of Tailapa.’ The dynasty of the Chiilukyas, to which 
Tailapa belonged, reigned in KalyaLna from about 800 a.d. to 1189, 
when it was extinguished ; and the Tailapa probably referred to (the 
warlike Tailapa II.) restored the dynasty in 973 a.d. Kesava does 
not cite the Basava-rurana, which is known to have been wTitten in • 
1369 A.D., and therefore, probably, was anterior to it. He is men- 
tioned by name as a famous author in a book written in 1637 a.d. 
The Hari-vawsa had been translated into Canarese before Kesava 
wrote ; but though the .poets whpse works he cites in illustration of 
his rules, were well acquainted with the incidents and characters of the 
Maharbhdrata and the Bfimayana, these works do not ai)pear to have 
been rendered into Canarese at that time. On the whole, therefore, but 
especially from the reference to Tailapa, Mr Kittel concludes that 
Kesava lived about 1170 a.d., a period which, as will be seen, was 
one of great literary activity in the Tamil country also. It is a 
remarkable fact that at the time when Kesava wrote, ‘ Sanskrit words 
in a fixed form, either as tatsamas or ladbhavas^ apparently to the same 
amount as in our days, had already been appropriated by the Canarese 
people.' Kesava's work is still the only true standard for all the jjice- 
ties of the Canarese of the present day, the essential features t)f the 
language having remained wholly unchanged. In the Indian Antiqna?'^ * 
for January 1875, Mr Kittel has followed up this account of Kesava 
and his times by an article on old Canarese literature in general, under 
the four heads of Jaina, Lingaita, S'aiva, and Vaishnava. 

Age of Malaydlam Literature , — Interesting as the Malayfilam lan- 
guage undoubtedly is, both in itself and on account of the light it throws 
on the point of development which had been reached by Tamil before 
Malayalarn finally separated from it and set up for itself, it must be 
confessed that Malayalarn literature can advance fewer claims to anti- 
quity than the literature of any other cultivated member of the Dravi- 
dian family. The following^is the substance of the information on this 
subject given us by Dr Gundert, our best authority as to Malayalarn 
questions, in the preface to his Malayajam dictionary. If we except 
a few inscriptions in copper and stone, the history of Malayalarn 
literature commences with the “Edma Chari ta,” which is probably 
the oldest Malayalarn poem still in existence. This poem was com- 
posed before the introduction of the Sanskrit alijhabet now used in 
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writing Malay Alam, and is deserving of the particular attention of the 
scholar, as it exhibits the earliest phase of the language, — perhaps 
centuries before the arrival of the Portuguese. For several antiquated 
words this poem is the only authority. The bulk of the other great 
poems (the “ MS,ha-bhdrata,” the “ lldm^yana,** and the versions of 
the Purdnas) were composed \;ithin the last two or three cen- 
turies. Many Malay filam compositions of later date, especially such 
as arc current among the Vedantists, evidently alfect Tamil modes 
of expression. 

• Age of Tamil Literature , — Tamil literature is older than Telugu or 
Canarese, and considerably older than MalayMam, though the high 
antiquity which is ascribed to some portions of it by the Tamilian 
literati cannot be admitted. 

The sage Ajggstya occui)ios in Camil literature a place of still 
greater eminence and importance than that of Kanva in Telugu. 
Not only is the formation of the Tamil alphabet attributed to Agastya, 
and the first trei^tise upon Tamil grammar, together with the original 
settlement of the grammatical principles of the language ; but he is 
also said to have taught the Taniilians the first principles of medicine, 
of chemistry or alchymy, of magic, of architecture, astronomy, and 
law ; and about fifty treatises on these sciences, most of them appa- 
' reiitly very modern, are attributed to his pen. Portions of the treatise 
on grammar attributed to him exist, but their authenticity is not gene- 
rally admitted by well-informed Taniilians, who are peculiarly well 
versed in questions relating to grammar and grammatical works. 

^ Though the literary cultivation of the Tamil language may have 
commenced, as the Tamilians believe, in the ago of Agastya (premising, 
however, that it is undecided whether he was a real personage, or is 
only to be regarded as the mythological representative of a class or 
period), I feel quite certain that none of the works which are com- 
monly ascribed to Agastya w^ere written at so early an age. Probably 
there is not any one of them older than the tenth century a.d. Of the 
works attributed to him, those which advocate the system of the 
Siddhas (in Tamil Sittar), a mystical compound of monotheism, quiet- 
ism, and alchemy, with a tinge of Christianity, must certainly have 
been written after the arrival of Europe;, ms in India : and Ag;istya's 
name appears to have been used by the writers, as had been done by 
m;iny successions of authors before, for the purpose of gaming the ear 
of the people for whose use the books were composed. We cannot 
doubt that the substance of the following stanza, which js contained 
in the Ndna or * Centum of Wisdom,’ a small poem attributed to 
Agastya, has been borrowed from statements of Christianity, notwith- 
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standing that Christianity is not directly nJmed in it, or in any other 
work of this class : — 

“ WorBhip thou the Light of the Universe ; who is one ; 

Who made the world in a moment, and placed good men in it ; 

Who afterwards himself dawned upon the earth as a Guru ; 

Who, without wife or family, as a hermit performed austerities ; 

Who, appointing loving sages (siddhas) to succeed him. 

Departed again into heaven : — worship him.*’ 

It is a striking illustration of the uncritical structure of the ordinary 
Hindd mind, that tliis stanza is supposed, even by Tamil literati^ to 
have been written by Agast3’a himself many thousands of years ago. 
Hindtis endeavour to give it an orthodox TTiiidil meaning, and native 
Christians regard it sis a prophecy. Tiiongli there is not a single 
archaism in it ; though it is written not only in the modern dialect, 
but in a colloquial idiom, abounding in s(»lecisnis, neither party enter- 
tains any doubt of its antiquity. 

Next to tlie fabulous Agastya, though many centuries before the 
treatises ascribed to him* wc may perhaps place the* author of the Tol- 
kSlppiyam (Tam. fo^,^incieut ; Sans. poem), or ancient book, a 

real person, though fabled to have been one of Agastya’s disciples, who 
quarrelled with liis master and set up for himself. The T()l-ka2)i)iyain 
is generally admitted to be the oldest extant Tamil grammar, and has 
been suj)poscd, though on somewhat slight evidence, to be the oldest 
Tamil composition now extant, with the exception of certain fragments 
to be referred to presently. • 

Though wTitteii by a S'aiva, its S aivism is not that of the mystics !- 
schools of the Vedanta or S'aiva-siddhanta ; and in tlie chapters 
wliich Jire still in existence (for much of it is supposed to have been 
lost), native grammarians have noticed the existence of various gram- 
matical forms which are considered, but I think witliout sufficient 
warrant, to be archaic. It is traditionally asserted that the author of 
this treatise, 'who is styled technically ‘ Tolkapi)iyanar,’ the man of tlie 
ancient book, embodied in bis w’ork tlie substance of Agastya\s gramma- 
tical elements. This tradition is on a jiar with that wJiich ascribes so 
many anonymous works of modern times to Agast3^a himself : neverthe- 
less, if any relics of poems of the first age of Tamil literature still survive, 
they are to be found amongst the poetical quotations which are con- 
tained in this and similar works, and in commentaries which have been 
written upon them. Some of those quotations are probably the very 
oldest specimens of the poetical style that are now extant. Whatever 
antiquity may be attributed to the Tolkd2>pi3^am, it must have been 
preceded by many centuries of literary culture. It lays down rules for 
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different kinds of poetical *compositions, which must have been deduced 
from examples furnished by the best authors whose works were then 
in existence. A rule is simply an observed custom. Grammars, as 
well as poems, had preceded the Tolk^ppiyam, for it continually 
cites rules which had been laid down by preceding grammarians. 
Hence the formula which so frequently recurs, enmandr imlavar^ ‘ the 
poets tlie grammarians) say.* [This form, enmandr instead of 
enhar, is one of the supposed archaisms of this writer ; but enbar 
appears to me more ancient as well as more regular.] In endeavouring 
to trace the commencement of Tamil literature, we are thus carried 
further and further back to an unknown period. 

Even when we come down to the later period, if it were really later^ 
of the Kiiral and the Chintilmani, when Tamil literature is supposed 
to have reached the summit of its ^perfection, we find that the exact 
age even of those great compositions is unknown. We have not a single 
reliable date to guide us, and in the mist of conjecture a few centuries 
more or less seem to go for nothing. Tamil writers, like Hindti writers 
in general, hid their individuality in the shade of their writings. Even 
the names of most of them are unknown. TJicy seem to have regarded 
individual celebrity, like individual existence, as worthless, and absorp- 
tion into the Universal Spirit of the classical literature of their country 
as the highest good to which their compositions could aspire. Their 
readers followed in the same course, age after jige. If the book was 
good, people admired it ; but whether it was written by a man or by a 
divinity, or whether it wrote itself, as the Vedas were commonly siip- 
^psed to have done, they neither knew nor cared. Still less did they 
care, of course, if the book were bad. The historical spirit, the anti- 
quarian spirit, to a great degree even the critical spirit, are develop- 
ments of modern times. If, therefore, I attempt to throw some light 
on the age of the principal Tamil works, I hope it may be borne in 
mind that, in my opinion, almost the only thing that is perfectly cer- 
tain in relation to those works is, that they exist. 

It will be convenient to arrange the principal extant "works in cycles, 
"which appear to follow one another, with more or less probability, in 
chronological order. 

(1.) The Jaina cycle. — I might perhaps have called this instead the 
cycle of the Madura Sangam or College, seeing that two of the most 
renowned books of this period — the Naladiyar and the Rural — are said 
to have received the imprimatur of the college ; but in the accounts 
respecting the college and its proceedings that liave been handed down 
to us the legendary element predominates to such a degree, and the 
books now extant ascribed to members of the college, or said to have 
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been approved by them, are such commonplace productions in compa- 
rison with those two, that I prefer regarding the college as merely 
‘the shadow of a great narae,^ and describing the principal works 
of the period, not as those which emanated from the college, bub 
as those of the Jaina cycle, from the internal evidence of the works 
themselves. 

Leaving out of account the isolated stanzas already referred to, of 
high but unknown antiquity, which are quoted as examples in the 
^ammatical and rhetorical works, the oldest Tamil works of any extent 
now extant are those which were written, or claim to have been written, 
by the Jainas, or which date from the era of the literary activity of the 
Jaina sect. The Jainas of the old country were animated by 

a national and anti-Brahmanical feeling of peculiar strength ; and it is 
chiefly to them that Tamil is indebted for its high culture and its com- 
parative independence of Sanskrit.* The S'aiva and Vaishnava writers 
of a later period, especially the S'aivas, imbibed much of the enthusiasm 
for Tamilic purity and literary independence by which the Jainas were 
distinguished ; in conscience of which, though Tahiil literature, as a 
whole, will not bear a comparison with Sanskrit literature, as a whole, 
it is the only verna<?ular literature in India which lias not been con- 
tented with imitating Sanskrit, but has honourably attempted to emu- 
late and outshine it. In one department at least, that of ethical apoph- 
thegms, it is generally maintained, and I think must be admitted, 
that Sanskrit has been outdone by Tamil. The Jaina period extended 
I^robably from the eighth or ninth century A.D., to the twelfth |jr^hir- 
teenth. In the reign of Sundara Pandya, called also Kun or Kubja 
Pandya, the date of which will be considered further on, the adherents 
of the religious system of the Jainas are said to have been finally 
expelled from the Pandya country ; consequently, all Tamil works 
which advocate or avow that system may be concluded to Jiave been 
written before the middle of the thirteenth century a.d., and probably 
before the decadence of Jaina influence in the twelfth. An exception 

* Dr Burnell, in the article already quoted, says — “All earlier civilisation in 
Southern India, so far as it is known, is connected with tlio Jaiiuis. Jfiweu 
Thsaiig, who visited the Telugu and Tamil countries in 6311 -40 ad., mentions 
that the inhabitants were cliiefly Nirgranthas (/.c., Diganibara Jainas). He 
mentions a few Buddhists, hdt has not a word about Bnilimans. The vague 
term by which the Tamil language is mentioned (by Kmnaribi), Audhra-Dravida- 
bhdshd, is remarkable, as it iudacates that -a systematic study of the so-called 
Dravidian languages can hardly have begun in the eighth (jentiiry. . . . There 
can be little doubt that Bha^ta Kumdrihi regarded the South Indian (Dravidian) 
dialects as I!llechcha, or un-Brdhrnanic,. uncivilised languages. He does not say 
BO expressly, but his words imply that he thought so.” 
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must be made in beluilf of the ChM&.mai}i ^Nigha^t^, a classical dic- 
tionary, by Mandala-purusha, a Jaina writer of the sixteenth century, 
who enjoyed the protection of one of the kings of Vjaya-nagaram.' 

The Kiiral of Tiruvajjuvar, a work which consists of 1330 distichs, 
or poetical aphorisms, on almost every subject connected with vir- 
tue, wealtli, and pleasure (the three chief objects of human existence, 
according to Hindi! writers — the three pitriishdrthas)^ and which is 
regarded by all Tainilians (and perhaps justly) as the finest composi- 
tion of wliich Tamil can boast, is generally regarded not only the best 
but the oldest Tamil poem of any extent which is now in existence. 
I think we should not be warranted in placing the date of the Rural 
later than the tenth century a.d. 

Tlie reasons which induce me to assign to it so high an antiquity 
are as follows ; — 

(1.) The Rural contains no trace of the distinctive doctrines of 
Sankara AchA,rya. It teaches the old Sankliya jdiilosophy, but ignores 
Sankara’s additions and developments, and^would therefore appear to 
have been writteft before the school of Sank(tra had popularised itself 
in the South ; though probably not before Sankara himself, who seems 
to have lived not later than the ninth century. 

(2.) It contains no trace of the distinctive doctrines of the Agama 
or S'aiva-siddhc^nta school — a school which, since about the eleventh 
century A.D., has exercised a more powerful influence on Tamil 
literature and the Tamil ntind than any other. It exhibits no acquaint- 
ance' cj?’en witji the existence of this school. 

(3.) There is no trace in the Rural of the mysticism of the modern 
Pun\iiic system ; of Bhakti, or exclusive, eiitliusiastic faith in any one 
deity of the liindfi Pantheon. The work appears to have been written 
before S'aivism and Vaishnavism had been transformed from rival 
schools into rival sects ; before the Purfinas, as they now stand, had 
become the text-books of Hindfl theology ; and whilst the theosophy 
of the early Vedanta Miid the mythology of the Mahil-bharata com- 
prised the entire creed of the majority of Hindus. 

(4.) The author of the Rural is claimed witli nearly equal reason 
by S'aivas and Jainas. He is claimed also, but very feebly, by Vaish- 
navas. On the whole, the arguments of the .Jainas ajipear to me to 
preponderate, especially those which ap{>eal to the Jaina titles by 
which God is described, and the Jaina tone that pervades the ethical 
part of the work: — e.g., scrupulous abstinence from the destruction 
of life is frequently declared to be not only the chiefest excellence of 
the true ascetic, but also the highest virtue. Heverthele&s, from the 
indistinctness and undeveloped character of the Jaina element con-> 
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tained in it, it seems probable that in Tiruvalluvar’s age the Jainism 
of the Tamil country was rather an esoteric ethical school, than an 
independent objective system of religion, and was only in the process 
of development out of the older Hinduism. This would carry back 
the date of the Rural to the ninth or tenth century. 

(5.) The Rural is referred to and quoted in grammars and pro- 
sodies which were probably written in the eleventh or twelfth century. 

For these reasons, such as they are, we seem to be warranted in 
placing the Rural in the tenth century a.d., at ‘least. It must be 
remembered, however, as in almost every similar inquiry pertaining to 
Indian literature, that the reasons for this conclusion possess only a 
very limited amount of probability, and are capable of being overruled 
by the first discovery of a reliable date or fact. There are reasons 
also for regarding it as possible that the Rural should be placed 
several centuries later. It is thS concurrent voice of various traditions 
that Tiruvajluvar lived before the dissolution of the Madura College, 
and it is certain that the Rural is included in a poetical list of 
eigiitccn works which tlfe college-board — (in this csfcse tradition says it 
was literally a board) — sanctioned. Those traditions go on to state that 
the Rural Avas t)ic*very last Avork presented for the approval of the 
college, and that it Avas in consequence of the rejection of the Ruraj, 
in the first instance by the syndicate (on account of the low caste of 
its author), that the college ceased to exist. The board miraculously 
expanded itself to receive the Rural, and then miraculously contracted 
itself so .as to thrust out all the existing members of the^ college, where- 
upon, unable to bear the disgrace, they are all said to have Srowned 
themselves. If any Aveight could be attached to this tradition, it 
Avould bring down the date of the Rural considerably, for other 
traditions connect Nakkirar(who is always represented as the president 
of the college) Avith the reign of Rariktila Chola, Avho seems to have 
lived in the thirteenth century. Another tradition of a similar ten- 
dency is that which places Auveiyar (TiruvajluvaFs sister) in the reign 
of Rulotunga Chola, who is known to have lived in the twelfth century. 
We must be cautious, liowcver, of placing the Rii^d so late as 
Ruldtunga Chola's reign, for it m.ay be regarded as certain that it was 
in that reign that the Tamil Raimiyana Avas com[)leted and published ; 
and Tamil scholars are c£ opinion that there is internal evidence in 
the IlamA-yana of its author^s acqu.aintancc Avith the Rur;d, espe- 
cially in certain stanzas relating to the duties and qualifications of 
ambassadors. 

It is ^ remarkable circumstance that the author of the Rural is 
represented to have been a Pareiya, — born, according to the legend, at 
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Meil&piiri near Madras. Another legend represents him to have been 
the offspring of a Brahman father by a Pareiya mother. His real name 
is unknown. The Valluvas are the priestly division of the Pareiyas, 
and also soothsayers, and the author of the ‘ KuraJ ' is known only as 
Timvallnvar, ‘ the sacred Valluvan ^ or Pareiya priest. This is one of 
those traditions which are so repugnant to inveterate popular pre- 
judice, that they appear too strange for fiction, and are probably 
founded on fact. It is a still more remarkable circumstance that 
certain poetical compositions of universal use and popularity in the 
Tamil country, and of considerable merit, are ascribed to a sister of 
Tiruva]}uvar, a Pareiya woman ! Auvey&r’s real name, like that of her 
brother, is unknown, — Auvei or Auveiydr^ signifying ‘a mother,* ‘a 
venerable matron.* 

The Jaina period produced another great ethical poem on “ the three 
objects of existence,** called the N^ladiydr. The style of the stanzas 
of w^hich it is composed is more discursive and rhetorical than that of 
the Kural, and Dr Granl considers it on this account probably more 
ancient. There is*a still stronger argument, Ic think, for its priority to 
the Kural. As it is admitted on every hand that the Kural excels all 
Tamil compositions of this kind, it seems implobable that a later 
writer of inferior power should have chosen the same subject and 
treated it according to the same rules. Kural means ‘ brief,* referring 
to the brevity of the verse employed : NS-ladi means ^ four feet,* refer- 
ring probably to the four line stanza in which the poem is written. 
The Same of tlie author is unknown, as well as his date. All that is 
known is that he was a Jaina, that he wrote in the Pdndya country, 
which he frequently describes by well-chosen epithets, and that his 
work is included in the list of those said to have been sanctioned by 
the Madura College. Some native scholars are of opinion that the 
whole of the Nilladi is not the composition of one author, but that on 
the contrary it appears by internal signs to be a collection of stanzas 
by different hands. 

The Chint^mani,* a brilliant, romantic epic, containing 15,000 lines, 
is the most celebrated Tamil poem written by an avowedly Jaina 
author. Partly from its Jaina origin, partly from the difficulty of its 
style, it is little known j but Beschi, who made the Chintflmani the 
model on which he composed his Teinbavani, was probably right in 
asserting that the author ‘‘ may with justice be called the prince of 
Tamil poets.** The style is considered superior even to that of Kam- 


* Chint/lmcmij Sans, the gem which yields all one desires, a favoulfits title of 

books in all the Indian languages. 
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bar’s Tamil R^rndya^a. The name of the author is unknown. It is 
the opinion of some native scholars that the Chintamani preceded the 
Rural. They think they can trace allusions in the Rural to matters 
contained in the Chintamani, also amplifications in the Rur4 of 
matters which the Chintamani expresses more briefly. These reasons 
are adduced still more confidently to prove the priority of the Rural to 
the Tamil Ild,md,yaua. It would be a remarkable circumstance if it 
were capable of being clearly proved that the j^Chintfimani, which is 
without doubt the greatest «pic poem in the Tamil language, is also 
the oldest Tamil composition of any extent now extant. 

To this period also belongs the oldest classical dictionary of the Tamil 
langujige, called the Div^karam {divd-kara, the day-maker, the sun), 
a work ascribed to S'eiidanar, a writer who is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the Madura College. Theother two classical Tamil dictionaries, 
the Piiigalandei and the Chfidamani Nighantu, were also the composi- 
tion of Jainas. We have to place in this period, though probably near 
its close, the most celebrated and authoritative of^ Tamil grammars, 
the Nannfil of Pavanaiiti. This is regarded up to the present day as 
the standard gramme of the language, though its method, like that of 
all Indian grammars, is very perplexing. No Tamil grammar appears 
to have been written by a Jaina before the time of Pavananti. The 
Jainas of the early i)eriod were great dictionary-makers, but they seem 
to have left the writing of grammars to S'aivas. 

( 2 .) The Tamil Rdmdyana Cycle , — The Tamil version of the I^mS,- 
yana is an imitation rather than a translation of Valmiti’s celSbrated 
poem. The Sanskrit original is sometimes rhetorical, sometimes simple, 
touching, and natural, sometimes prosaic and prolix. The Tamil 
imitation never condescends to be natural, much less prosaic, but is 
always elaborately rhetorical and ornate. It piles up epithet on 
epithet, simile on simile, till the thought is obscured and tJio narrative 
intermitted and almost forgotten. To the Tamil ear it seems the per- 
fection of sweet harmonious rhythm, but to the severer European 
judgment its sweetness borders upon lusciousness, and its harmony too 
often suggests the idea of monotonous jingle. The difference between 
the Tamil and the Sanskrit lidmdyana may be compared to the differ- 
ence between Pope’s Iliad ^d the Iliad of Homer y but this compari- 
son, though a just one so far as it goes, gives only an imperfect idea 
at best of the difference between the two works. Notwithstanding its 
faults of style, from the point of view of a cultured taste, the Tamil 
R^mS,yana^ is undoubtedly a great poem, and in this department of 
composition the Chintamani alone can dispute with it for the palm of 
•supremacy. The author, Rambar, is so called from the name of the 
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district to which he belonged, Kamba-nd.du, in the Tanjore country, a 
portion of the ancient Cli61a-dMa. “ His fame as ^a poet having 
reached the ears of KSjendra Chola, he wjis invited to his court, and 
honoured with the title of the king of poets. Several poets undertook 
to prepare a Tamil version of the Rdm0,yana. When recited in the 
presence of Kulotunga Ch61a, who nad succeeded to the throne, Kani- 
bar’s version was preferred.” * Severcal other works are attributed to 
him, of which the ^Ir-erubadu, seventy stanzas in praise of the plough, 
is best kno\vn. • 

So many great poets, authors of works held in high esteem to the 
present day, seem to have flourished in Kambar’s time (in particular 
Pugarendi, Ottakktlttar, and AuveiyS.r), that I have thought the litera- 
ture of this period best described by the name of the llainilyana cycle, 
.and it becomes in consequence a p«int of interest to endeavour to 
determine its date. Nothing has been definitely ascertained respect- 
ing the date of the first or Jaina cycle ; but as Kain bar’s era synchro- 
nises with the rei^is of the two most cclebr^ated kings of the (Jhola 
line, our prospect of being .able to determine his d.ate — the earliest date 
in Tamil literature which we are likely to be abb at present to deter- 
mine — seems more hopeful. If it were possible to accept the dale 
which is supposed to be furnished by the Tamil liruiiayana itself, our 
search would at once come to an end. In a stanza wdiicli is prefixed 
to the work, and which is commonly, but without any conclusive autho- 
rity attributed to the author himself, it is stated that it was finished in 
the ydar of the S'alivahana era corresponding to a.d. 886. This date 
used to be accepted as genuine, not only by natives, but by those few 
European scholars who had turned their attention to matters of this 
kind. If it were genuine, the Tamil version of the l{,^inayaTia might 
fairly claim to be the oldest Tamil composition now extant — a supposi- 
tion to which the internal evidence of style is opposed ; and the author 
to be regarded as the father of Tamil poetry. This date, though it is 
the only one with which I am acquainted in the whole range of Tamil 
literature, is, I fear, an unauthorised addition to Kambar’s poem, pre- 
fixed to it by some admiring editor for the purpose of giving it a higher 
antiquity than it can justly claim. We must therefore fall back in this 
inquiry on the dates of the Chola kings. ^ 

Kambar is connected with the reigns of Eaj^ndra Ch61a and his 
successor Kulotunga Ch61a, not by any inscriptions or documents 
which leave no room for uncertainty, but only by traditions, legends, 

* Murdoch’s ** Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books ; Notices of Tamil 

Authors,” p. 87. 
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and stories ; * but these are so numerous, and on the whole so consis- 
tent, and they are corroborated to such a degree by what appear to be 
undesigned coincidences, that I think their evidence, at least with 
regard to the point of contemporaneousness, may safely be accepted. 
I do not find it stated in any inscriptions that Kulotunga was Ftajcri- 
dra's son, but that he was his successor (whether his iiiiincdiate suc- 
cessor or not) appears from an inscription I obtained at Kuttar, near 
Nagercoil, in the Tamil-speaking part of Travancorc. This inscription 
is cut on the walls of a temple, and states that the temple in question 
was erected in K6tt5.r, called also ‘ the good town of the triple crowned 
Chola,’ by Kulotunga Sora devar, ‘ to the great divinity lliijendra 
S'oresvaram’ (i.e., to Biva as worshipped by llajendra Chola, or to 
liSjeiidra Ch6la himself considered as identilied with S'ivM after his 
death).t This inscription is doited in the thirty-first year of Kulo- 
tunga Sora. [I have found several records of gifts made to this and 
other temples dedicated to Il^jtuidra Chblesvara in succeeding reigns, 
including one in the reign of Sundara raudya. Only one of these 
inscriptions furnishes its with a date, and that Unfortunately is a 
late one. It is a record *in the same temple at Kottar of a gift to the 
same Chola king’s divinity, «and is dated in tlie S'aka year answering 
to A.D. 1370, in the fifth year of Panikrama Pandi devar. llajendra 
himself is generally in inscriptions in the Pilndya country called simply 
Raj6ndra Ch61a, but in one inscription 1 have found him called Piajeii- 
dfa Chola Pandiyan.] 

What was llfijendra’s date ? I have found two insc»ptioiis^af Ca[)e 
Comorin, one in the fourth year of his reign, and another in the fiftli, 
in each of which llajendra is related to have achieved a victory over 
Ahava Malla (a .laina king of the Clnilukya race) on the banks of the 
Tunga-bhadra. The date which I su}>posed to be contained in one 
of these inscriptions I found afterwards was unreliable ; but an in- 
scription found by Sir Walter Elliot (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society) in the W'estern Chalukya country, in which the same battle 
is mentioned (though the victory is claimed for tlic Chalukya king), 
places Ahava Malla, llajSndra’s contemporary, in the niiddle of the 
eleventh century. According to inscriptions obtained by Sir Walter 
Elliot in the Kalinga country or Northern Circars (at tliat time ruled 
over by the eastern branch of the Chalukya dynasty), which were 

* These traditions have recently been collected in a book called the Vinodarasa 
Mancbari, by Virasv&mi Cbetti&r, late bead pandit of the Presidency College, 
Madras. 

t Comiftire the Roman title ‘ Divus Augustus,’ that is, Augustus regarded as 
deified after bis death. 
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utilised by Dr Eggeling in a paper [read before the International 
Congress of Orientalists in 1874, K&jSndra Ch61a commenced to reign 
in A.D. 1063, and ruled not only ov^r the Ch61a country, but over the 
Kalinga countiy, and, as my inscriptions prove, over the Pd.ndya 
country also. Tlio battle between him and Aliava Malla must, there- 
fore, have taken place between 1C 33 and 1066. I have an inscrip- 
tion of Ei^jehdra Chola’s, belonging to the southern portion of the 
Pandya country, dated in the thirtieth year of his reign. This carries 
us down to A.D. 1093. When he died, and was succeeded by Kuld- 
tunga Ch61a, is at present uncertain, but Sir Walter Elliot places this 
event in a.d. 1112, after a reign of forty-nine years. I have an in- 
scription dated in the forty-fourth year of KulOtunga Ch61a ; but it 
is unnecessary to place the publication of Kambar’s ‘ HA.m%ana ’ so 
late as this. Supposing that it was, commenced in RSj6ndra’s reign, 
and finished in Kuldtunga’s, as all traditions represent, its publication 
cannot have been much before a.d. 1100, and was probably not much 
after that date. Supposing that it was published as late as the twenty- 
fourth year of Kulotunga’s reign, this would be exactly 250 years 
after the date given in the stanza prefixed to the poem. It would, 
therefore, appear that the poem must have been antedated 250 
years. 

It seems certain that Kambar was posterior to RfimS,nuja, the 
celebrated founder of the S'rt Vaishnava system. He refers to 
Rdmfinuja by name in a poem called the ‘ S'adagopar Antadi,* which 
is alway3 attributed to him. It might be supposed doubtful whether 
this poem were really written by Kambar, but native scholars think 
there can be no doubt about its authorship, as Kambar’s style, they 
say, was sui generis, and incapable of being imitated. As llamaiiuja 
is placed by Professor Wilson, on what appears to be conclusive 
evidence, in the beginning of the twelfth century a.d.,* KambaPs 
date must be posterior to Ilamanuja’s. The supposition that he lived 
in the following century in the reigns of Rjljciidra Chola and Kul6- 
tunga ChOla, will perfectly suit all the circumstances of the case. 

The same traditions and stories which place the poets Pugar6ndi 
and Ottakkfittar, together with Kambar, in the reign of Kul6tunga 
Chdla, place also Auveiyfir, the reputed sister of Tiruvajluvar, in the 
same reign, and connect her by means of conversations and incidents 
with those three poets. I therefore place her tentatively in this cycle, 
though this will have the effect either of discrediting the tradition 


* Brown, in Lis “ Cyclic Tables,” places King Vishnu Vardhana’s conversion 
by lUmd,uuja in 1133 a.d. 
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which represents her as Tiruvallavar’s sister, or of bringing down the 
age of the Kur&l lower than the internal evidence of style and 
matter seems to warrant. This period, however, does not seem too 
late for Auveiy&r herself. The two sets of brief verses called the 
AtMMi and the K<mdrei-venda7i, each commencing with a con- 
secutive letter of the Tamil alphabet, which are ascribed to Auveiy^r, 
appear to be of considerable antiquity : but the Advaita work which 
is called Auveiydr^s Rural must have been written subsequently to 
the arrival of the Muhainmedans in Southern India ; and the collection 
of moral epigrams (most of them possessed of real poetic merit) which 
is called the ‘ Mudurci,’ or ‘ proverbial wisdom,* ajjpears to have been 
written after the arrival of Europeans, perhaps even after the arrival 
of the English. The proof of the modern origin of the ‘ Mlidurei ' is 
contained in the following simile “ As the turkey that had seen the 
forest peacock dance, fancied himself also to be a peacock, and spread 
his ugly wings and strutted, so is the poetry 'which is recited by a 
conceited dunce.** As it is certain that the turkey is an American 
bird, which was brought t^ Europe from America, and introduced into 
India from Europe, there dinnot be any doubt of the late origin of the 
‘ Mddurei,’ if this stanza was always an integral portion of it. When 
I have mentioned this anacliroiiism to native scholars, and have called 
their attention. to the circumstance that the Tamil word for ‘turkey* 
(like the words denoting ‘tobacco,* ‘potato,* tkc.), is not an original 
root, but a descriptive compound — viz., vdn-kurii signifying ‘ the great 
fowl,* they have courageously maintained that the turkey was 
found in India. 

Another and more ingenious explanation has been advanced by Mr 
T. M. Scott of Madura, a warm admirer of Tamil poetry. In an 
edition of the ‘ Mhdurei * Mr Scott maintains that by vdn-k6ri we are 
to understand, not the turkey, but the pea-hen. Though this ex- 
planation is ingenious, I think it inadmissible, on grounds both of 
philology and of natural history. The pea-hen could not have been 
described as having ‘ ugly wings ; * and if it liad been the intention of 
the authoress to distinguish the hen from the cock, she would not have 
marred her purpose by styling the cock alone ‘ the pca-fowl,‘ and its 
hen ‘ the great fowl,* thereby necessarily suggesting the idea that what 
she called ‘ the great fowl * was a totally different bird. It would be 
safer to argue that the stanza in question was not originally contained 
in the collection — of which, however, no proof can be adduced. 

(3.) The S'aiva Reviyal Cycle . — To this period belongs two large col- 
lections of h^inns— an earlier and a later — in praise of S'iva and S aiva 
temples, breathing an intensely religious spirit, and mostly advocating 
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the S'aiva-siddh&nta system of religious philosophy. The earlier collec- 
tion, called Tiini-vdsagam, composed by MdnikJcorvdiagar (Maiiikya- 
vSichiika), one of the most enthusiastic propagators of Saivism, has a 
great reputation amongst the Tamil people uj) to the present day for 
its elevated tone and religious earnestness. The heretics that Mfinikka- 
vasagar chiefly confuted were Bu Mhists from Ceylon, according to the 
account of a great debate on the merits of the rival creeds related 
in the 'riruvdddr piirdnarn ; we can scarcely err, therefore, in placing 
him earlier, perhaps at least a century earlier, than the other great 
apostle of S aivisin in the Tamil country, Ndna SamhandhaVy who 
flourished during the reign of Sundara-Pitndya (the date of whose reign 
will be considered further on), and whose opponents were Jainas. 
Manikka-vasagar is not included amongst the sixty-three Bhaktas or 
S'aiva devotees, belonging to Nana^Sambandhar’s j^eriod, whose lives 
are recorded in the Tiriiiioridar purdnaniy and lie is generally stated 
by Tamil writers to have lived at an earlier period. Some, it is true, 
place him later than the sixty-three, but, I think, with much less pro- 
bability. A stofy contained in the Maduliei Sthala purUnam places 
Mitnikka-vdsagar in the reign of Arimardami Pandya, whose minister he 
is represented to have been, and whose name stands tenth in the list 
of kings in that imrdnxx before that of Sundara Pflndya. I have no 
confidence in any name in that list before Bundara’s,. the name with 
which it ends ; but we may conclude that the prince in question, or 
at least Manikka-vdsagar, lived before Sundara. 

Ih^ later and larger collection of Saiva hymns was composed chiefly 
by }fdna-Samhandhary a native of Shcally (Sigdri), near Chellum- 
brum {Chidamhara), a sacred S'aiva temple in the Chola country, 
who together with his disciples (of whom the most eminent were Siui- 
darar and who also were authors of numerous hymns) devoted 

themselves to uprooting Jainism and spreading Saivism throughout the 
Tamil country. The general title of these hymns is Btvdram {d^vdrhay 
Sans, worthy of God). Sambandhar^s hymns, 384 in number, have 
been published in three volumes ; S^indarads and Appar's in one volume 
each. These three persons held the most distinguished place amongst 
‘ the sixty-three devotees of Siva/ of eacli of wdiose life and labours, 
including a variety of romantic and miraculous exploits attributed to 
them, a memoir has been furnished in a f>opular book already referred 
to, the Tiruttondar purdnam (the jmrdyn of the holy disciples), com- 
monly called the Beriya ptirdnam, or great purdnairty composed by a 
poet called &ekkirdr. Some of the incidents in Sambandhar^s career, 
especially his reconversion of Sundara Pdndyay king of Madura, from 
Jainism, and the impaling of eight thousand Jainas, who had been van- 
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quished in discussion and outdone in miracles, are related also in the 
last portion of the TiruviUiyddal purdnam, the Sthala purdna of 
Madura. The date of the Tiruttondar pnrdnam is unknown \ but if it 
be true, as is related, that the TiruviUiyddal purdnam was translated 
from the Sanskrit original at the request of Atirvira-rdma Tdndya^ the 
poet-king of Madura (as there seems no reason for doubting), it dates, 
as will be seen further on, from' the sixteenth century a.d. Another 
of the sixty-three devotees, ^eramdn Ferumdl^vtho is said to have been 
a son of one of the S'era or K^raja kings, was also the author of some 
poems belonging to this cycle. 

There seems no reason to doubt the propriety of placing the most 
famous poets and tlicologians of the Saiva revival in the time of Sun- 
dara Paiidya, in whoso reign they are invariably placed by native tra- 
ditions, as well as by the books aeferred to ; and as this reign is an 
important era, both for the history of Tamil literature and for the date 
of the almost final extinction of Jainism in the Tamil country by the 
S'aivas, it becomes as important to endeavour to ascertain the date of 
this king’s reign as it wiis to fix that of Kulotunga Chola. Tn the 
first edition of this vjprk,T stated that Sundara P/indya seemed to me 
to be identical with the Sender-bandi mentioned by Marco Polo, who 
visited Southern India in a.d. 1292. This identification, however, has 
not found much acceptance. Mr Nelson, in his “ Madura Manual,” 
after a long and elaborate discussion of the evidence before liiin, conies 
to the conclusion that Sundara lived in the latter half of the eleventh 
century, and therefore nearly two hundred years before Polo’s Sender- 
bandi ; and Colonel Yule, in private communications with which he has 
favoured me, states that he considers it clear from the statements of 
the Muharninedan historians, Wassaf and Rashiduddin, that there were 
two Sundars in Ma’bar about Polo’s time, and that whilst he thinks 
Polo’s Sender-bandi was identical with the earlier of the two, he is 
inclined to the opinion that this person was not a genuine king of 
Madura, but an adventurer, and therefore not the Sundara Pandya, the 
date of whose reign I am anxious to ascertain. 

The question of the date of this Sundara Pflndya, the last king of 
the old Pdndya line, is beset with diflTiculties. Inscriptions belonging 
to his reign are very numerous. There are at least twenty in my own 
possession, but not one of them contains a date. If ever a dated 
inscription belonging to his reign should be discovered (which might 
readily happen if a thorough search were made, seeing that the district 
of country from wliich my inscriptions have been taken does not 
amount to more than a fifth part of the old Pdndya country), all doubt 
would be at an end. It might be necessary in that event to abandon 
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Marco Polo’s Sender-bandi altogether ; but till then I feel reluctant 
to give him up. That the true Sundara P&ndya, who impaled the 
Jainas^ and with whose name the ancient list of Pd^dya kings breaks 
suddenly off, belongs rather to the end of the thirteenth century (Polo’s 
era) than to the end of the eleventh, as Mr Nelson supposes, appears 
to me at present best to accord with the various items of evidence 
with which we have to deal. It is certain that Sundara lived after 
Kitjdndra Chola, for there is an inscription in my possession, as 1 have 
already mentioned, in which a gift is recorded to have been made in 
the thirty-second year of Sundara to the temple of R^jendra Sf'dp^s- 
varam. This takes him out of the eleventh century altogether, a.d. 
1112, according to Sir Walter Elliot’s lists, being the last year of 
Rdj^ndra’s reign. It is in the highest degree probable that Sundara 
was preceded also by Kulotunga Chdla who, as we know from an 
inscription already referred to, ruled over the whole of the P^ndya 
country, like Raj^ndra himself, without a rival, shortly after RSj^ndra’s 
reign. It is certain that he was preceded by A^ikrama PAndya, called 
also Vikrama Clidla-PAndi, who is related.*^ in an inscription in my 
possession dated in Sundara’s reign, to hav<j prqviously made a gift to 
the temple on which the inscription is found, in conjunction witli 
Vira Ch61a, both of whom appear to have reigned in the interval 
between RAjAndra Ch61a and Sundara PAndya. I may add that his 
reign must have been subsequent (probably a considerable time sub- 
seqi^ent) to the era of RAniAuuja, who flourished in the beginning of 
the twelfth Century a.d. In several of the inscrii)tions belonging to 
Sundara Pandya’s reign in my possession, gifts to S'ri Vaishiiava 
establishments are recorded, and in one of these one of the witnesses 
to the gift is designated RAinanuja-dasa, the servant or devotee of 
RAmauuja, a clear proof that RAmanuja was already deceased, and had 
already for a considerable time been regarded as a sacred personage. 
[The person referred to as RAmanuja in this connection could not have 
been Rama's younger brother, who is sometimes called by that name in 
the RAmAyana.] This seems to me quite irreconcilable with the idea 
that Sundara reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. Lastly, 
if we may consider it certain, as I think we may, that the same • Sun- 
dara PAndya, called also Kubja Pandya, or in Tamil Khn PAndiyan, 
was in some sense the last of the kings of the old Pandya line — (seeing 
that his name stands last in the list, that he is the last king mentioned 
in the Madura Tiruvileiyddal purdnam^ and that all traditions repre- 
sent his reign as having been followed by a period of anarchy, during 
which several Muhammedan dynasties were established at Madura) — 
then it must be considered certain that his reign comes nearly down 
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to the period of the two Sundaras mentioned by the Muhammedan 
historians, one of whom may have been the Sender-baiidi of Marco 
Polo himself. 

The statements of the Muhammedan historians respecting the first of 
their two Sundaras do not seem to me irreconcilable with the sup- 
position of the identity of Polo’s Sender with the Sundara Pa^dya of 
the inscriptions. If we leave out of account Wassafs second Sundara, 
who flees to Delhi in 1310, we find him agreeing with Rashiduddin 
with respect to the Sundara who died in 1293, the man of four brothers, 
whom we nniy with, very little hesitation identify with Marco Polo’s 
Sender, who was reigning in 1292. Is it impossible also to identify 
this same Sundara with the Sundara of the inscriptions ? I think not. 
It is clear from both the Muhammedan historians that at the close of the 
thirteenth century there reigned in Madura a Sundara PAndya who was 
Dewar — that is, as they intcrpreted\he title, lord paramount — of Ma’bar 
= the P^ndya-Ch61a country. He was, it is true, one of four (or five) 
brothers ‘ who had acquired power in different directions,’ yet still he alone 
was called Dewar, and aai^ to have been possessed of •immense wealth. 
Polo also, though he speak^ of his brothers as ‘ kings,’ yet speaks of 
Sender alone as ‘ a crofrned king,’ and gives him distinctively the title 
of Bandi ; so that it is evident that in some respects he was regarded 
as supreme. There is no trace in Sundara’s inscriptions of his brothers, 
or of his power being in any degree shared by them, or of the position 
he and they held being one that they had ‘ acquired,’ instead of being 
one that they had inherited ; but these are particulars .yrhich ^cRild 
not be likely to make their appearance in inscriptions ; and there is 
nothing in the inscriptions or traditions inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that he had brothers who had acquired power together with him- 
self. All that is necessary to stipulate for in order to bring the 
accounts into agreement, is that in some sense he alone should be 
Pandi Devar, or lord paramount, so that his name only should appear 
ill the inscriptions, and in this, as it seems to me, no particular diffi- 
culty can be involved. Polo represents his Sender Bandi as ruling 
over Soli, which ho describes jis ‘ the best and noblest province of 
India.’ Colonel Yule is quite right, I have no doubt, in identifying 
Soli with Tanjorc — rthat is, with the Chola country — but this, instead 
of being a difficulty in the way of identifying Sender Bandi with the 
Sundara PA.ndya of the inscriptions, is in reality an argument in favour 
of this identification ; for whilst Sundara is called in some inscriptions 
simply Sundara Pdndya, in a still larger number he is called Sundara 
Ch61a-P4ndya, and represented as having conquered the Chola country 
and had himself consecrated there as Chola king. It is clear, however, 
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that Polo’s Sender Bandi ruled not only over the Ch61a country, but 
also over at least the coast district of Madura and Tinnevelly (the 
P^ndya country), inasmuch as it is stated that it was in liis territory 
that the pearl fishery was carried on. I find another point of agree- 
ment, not of diversity, in the traces we find in Sundara’s court of 
Muhammedan influences. Eashidiiddln **epresents liis Sundara as suc- 
ceeded by a Muhainmedan, and Wassaf .agrees with Rashid in giving 
him a IMuhammedan minister. Now it is clear from an inscrip- 
tion in Nelson’s Madura M.annal,” recording the confirm.ation by 
Virappa NAyakkar, in a.d. 1573, of a grant originally made by Kun 
P5iidi (*.<?., the Sundara Piindya of the inscriptions, called also Kfin 
Pdndiyan) to a mosque in Madura, th.at Muhammedan influences had 
found a footing in the Pandyan country even in the time of the genuine 
Sundara Pandya ; and we know that in those days Muhammed.an 
power was extending so rapidly on*every hand, that where it received 
an inch it would not be slow in taking an ell. It seems to follow, 
therefore, quite naturally that Sundara’s n.ame should stand last in the 
list of the .ancient Pandyan line, and that ^tradition should represent 
the Madura country soon after as entirelji in the h.ands of Muham- 
medans. This would be .an extraordinary cilcumstance if Sund.ara 
(Kfin) Pdndi lived in the latter part of the eleventh century, but not by 
any means extraordinary if he lived in the hitter part of the thirteenth. 
I m.ay add that, so. far as can be ascertained from inscriptions, only one 
Sund.ara Pandya ever reigned. In whatever part of the Pandya 
colntry this name .appears, the epithets by which he is described 
invariably show that the person referred to is one and the same. For 
instance, in the elaborate inscription at Madura, given by Mr Nelson, 
we find a curious play on the numerals up to six ; and in an inscrip- 
tion obtained by me at Tirukolur, a place on the Tamraparni river in 
Tinnevelly, I find the very same play on the numerals, though more 
briefly expressed, [Thus, He who by means of One umbrella throws 
a cool shade over Two countries ” (i.e.j the Pandya and Chola coun- 
tries), “ who cultivates the Three kinds of classical Tamil, who 
cherishes the Four Vedas, the Five species of sacrifice, and the Six 
(orthodox S'aiva) sects.” The Madura inscription goes on to Eight.] 
The Sundara Pilndya of the inscriptions had a long reign. I have one 
inscription dated in the thirty-second yec.r of his reign, that in which 
a gift is recorded to the temple of Rajendra Chfilesvara. It was 
natural therefore, especially seeing that it synchronised with the S'aiva 
revival, that it should abound in inscriptions. Now, as there are no 
inscriptions in which there is any reference to any other prince of this 
name; as it is certain that we have inscriptions pertaining to earlier 
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reigns, and certain also that we have dated inscriptions pertaining to 
subsequent reigns ; and as the Sundara of the Muhammedans must 
be presumed to have liad a long reign, seeing tliat he occupies so 
large a space in their description of the kingdom, ports, trade, <kc., of 
Ma’bar, I do not see any valid reason (pending the discovery of a dated 
inscription) why we should hesitate to identify their Sundar, both 
with Polo's Sender and with the Sundara or Kdn Pandya of the 
inscriptions and the S'aiva revival. (See Appendix III.) 

(4.) The Vaishnava Cycle, — The poetical compositions of seven of 
the twelve Arvdrs or Vaishnava devotees, followers of liamannja, which 
are included in the Ndldyira (p)prahandham or Pei'ia Prahandham 
(‘the Book of the Pour Thousand Hymns' or ‘the Great Book'), are 
still more numerous than those of Manikya VA,chakar, Nilna Sambandhar, 
and the other S'aiva devotees previously referred to, and are considered 
not inferior to them in religious fervour or poetical merit. As the 
Tiruv^sakam and collection of Dev^rams are regarded by the Saivas 
as “the Tamil Veda," so the same title is claimed by the Vaishnavas 
for the Ndldyira {j))prah(^idham, especially for those* parts of it which 
are called Peria tiru-'m.o'j\ ‘the Great Sacred Word,' and Tiru-vdy- 
morif ‘the Words of tlio Sacred Mouth.' 

It is still more difficult to ascertain the date of these compositions 
with any degree of accuracy than that of the compositions of the S'aiva 
revival, not only in consequence of there being no chronological data 
in the poems themselves (a defect wdiich they share with almost all 
Tamil, and indeed with almost all Hindu, poems), but* alsoSn con- 
sequence of there being no incidents on record connecting their authors 
with any of the Chola or Pandya kings. IKimainija’s own date is 
fixed with tolerable accuracy to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
in consequence of the fame of his conversion of I'cddata, the Jaiiia king 
of- the Hoisala race, afterwards called Vishnu Vardhana; and Ndna 
Sambandhar's reconversion of Sundara Pandya from Jainism to 
S'aivisrn, furnishes us with the materials for approximately deter- 
mining his age ; but no such important conversion to the Vaishnava 
ffiith is attributed to any of the authors of the Nfilayira (p)prabandham. 
We are, therefore, left very much in the dark as regards the age of the 
poems of this cycle, except with regard to one particular, viz., that they 
are all subsequent (probably several generations subsequent) to the 
era of Kdmanuja, the great teacher whose system they advocate, and 
to whom they frequently refer by name. Probably we shall not greatly 
err if we attribute to the older of these compositions nearly the same 
date as M^nikya Vdchakar's Tiruv&sagam ; and place the latter, with 
the D^vdrams of Sambandhar, Sundarar, and Appar, somewhere about 
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the era of Sundara Pftndya’s reign. This seems to have, been a period 
of intense religious excitement all over Southern India^ and the fame 
of the compositions of the prophet-poets of the one faith-would naturally 
fire the genius of the not less highly gifted prophet-poets of the other. 
It is singular that there is no reference in one of these sets of poems 
to the other, but this does not prove that they were not contemporary ; 
it only proves that they were widely sundered in feeling and aim. 
Our own Milton betrays no signs of having ever heard of Jeremy 
Taylor ; our own Jeremy Taylor betrays no signs of having ever heard 
of Milton : yet both were contemporaries, and one the greatest poet, 
the other the greatest prose- writer, of his age. If there was so wide 
a separation between Puritans and Churchmen in the seventeenth 
century in England, we need not wonder that many centuries earlier 
the S'aiva and Vaishndva poets of the Tamil country, though probably 
contemporaries, or nearly so, believed that they had no ideas in 
common, and moved in the orbits of their several creeds far apart. 

(5.) The Cycle of the Literary KevivaL — After a long period (pro- 
bably nearly twft centuries) of literary inactivity, during which the 
name of not a single great writer can be Jaentioned, the Tamil mind 
again awoke. At the head of the poets of the new period stands 
Ati-vira~rdma Pdndya, an elegant and prolific writer, without much 
original genius, whose chief aim seems to have been to reproduce the 
glory of the Chintdmani and the other great classics of the earlier age. 
The most celebrated of the compositions attributed to him is the 
Nefka^nm (¥aisliada), a version of the story of Nala in eleven hundred 
Tamil stanzas, all of therii exceedingly ornate, and many of them ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous. Another celebrated c()mj)osition attributed to 
him is the KdU Icdndaniy which from its title might be supposed to be 
the kdndam, or book, of that name which professes to form a portion of 
the Skanda purdna, but which in reality is an independent work. He is 
also said to have been the author of the admired Tamil versions of two 
of the Sanskrit Puraiuis, the Lihga and the Kfirma. His best work 
from a moral point of view, and the only one in which he shows any 
real originality, is a little poem called the ‘ Tcttri V6rkei,* in the first 
line of which he mentions his own name — a great novelty in Tamil litera- 
ture. We may attribute also to this period, I think, the Tamil version 
of the Maha-bhdrata, mainly by Villi Pultfirdr, which, though not so 
celebrated as the Tamil Bdmayana of Kambar, is regarded as a very 
fine composition ; together with a large number of translations from 
Sanskrit on all subjects, including most of the Purdnas. Perhaps the 
most valuable, certainly the most thoughtful, compositions of^his period, 
were the philosophical treatises in explanation of the Vedantic and 
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OOfidin'entary the Slva-fld>na-siddhi, the most authoritative exposition 
in Tamil of the Agama or S'aiva-Siddhantic system, may be regarded 
as worthy of special notice. Probably this was the period in which 
most of the medical treatises were composed ; and also tlie erotic, 
poems, which betoken a late period and a depraved taste. Most of 
the compositions included in the list of Tamil Minor Poets,'* and some 
at least of those attributed to the members of the Madura College, 
appear to me to belong to this period — a period of translations and 
elegant extracts, of moral platitudes and pedantic conceits, rather than 
one of original thought. 

Ati-Vtra-K4ma Pdndiyan has sometimes been regarded as a mythical 
person. His name never appears in any traditions respecting the poli- 
tical history of his country ; and if really a reigning king, it is concluded 
that he could scarcely also have been a poet, but must most likely have 
been merely a patron of ipoets. It is difficult of dburse to ascertain 
whether he may not hav^ received help from the poets of his court, 
.especially in his long* translations from the Sanskrit PurA^nas; but it 
is so rare a thing for a Hindd king to be also a celebrated poet, that 
it seems unlikely so many poems should have been attributed to him, 
especially poems evincing what natives regard as such exquisite taste, 
if he had not really been their author. However this may be, I^find 
it to be certain that this personage really existed and itignefi^ and I 
find also a satisfactory reason why his name does not occur in the 
political history, ^ Ati-Vira* llama ' was not his real name, but his 
assumed literary name — his nom de 'plume. His real name, by which 
he was known as a reigning sovereign, was Vallabha Deva. I had 
many inscriptions in my possession pertaining to Vallabha Deva’s 
reign, which were without date. At length I found a dated inscrip- 
tion, which turned out to be a peculiarly valuable one for Tamil literary 
history. This is an inscription in Sanskrit, in the Grantha character, 
found in the interior of the temple at Courtallum, Tinnevelly. It is 
in the fortieth year of Vallabha Deva, who is Ati-Vira-Edma and 
that this person with the double name is the very person we are in 
search of appears from this also that he is praised for his skill in 
sangUorsdhitya, ^ music and helles lettresJ This fortieth year of 
Vallabha Deva corresponds to the Saka year 1527 (a.d. 1605). It 
thus appears that Ati-Vlra-RArma, the poet-king, came to the throne in 
A.D. 1565. •A predecessor of his (apparently his immediate predecessor) 
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was yikratna Pdjgidya (called also I^dst ia^ida, lie who visited Benares), 
the year of whose accession, according to an inscription in my posses- 
sion, was A.D. 1543 ; and he again was preceded by Par^krama Pfiiidya, 
the year of whose accession, according to another inscription, was a.d. 
1516, The power of these princes, however, could have been little 
better than nominal; for the lieutenants of the Rdjd of Vijayanagara, 
who came to Madura about the middle of that very century, at the 
unwise request, it is said, of the Psliidya prince, to help him against 
the Cholas, never returned to Vijayanagara, but founded a new local 
dynasty (the Myaks of !Madura), who from that time forward relieved 
the ribidyan princes, first of the greater part, and then of the whole, 
of their power, and ruled the country in their own name, with scarcely 
any reference to Vijayanagara. I do not suppose that all or most of 
the works referred to as included in this cycle, were composed exactly 
within the limits of Ati-Vira-Ilama I^andiyan’s reign. Doubtless some 
w'ere earlier than his time, some later ; but it was about his time that they 
were written. He appears to have been a great patron of literature, 
and his own nailic is the most distinguisliid amongst the writers of 
that time. It is related that it was at Ip request that the Madura 
Tiruvileiyildal Puranam was translated from SaViskrit ; and doubtless 
this was not the only case of the kind that occurred. 

(G.) T/i(i Anll-Brahmanieal Cycle, — I refer here to the compositions 
of the so-called S'ittar school — a series of compositions which occupy a 
position of their own in Tamil literature as regards both matter and 
style, s^that;« whatever be their age, they cannot well be included in any 
other cycle. The Siddhas or ‘sages' (in Tamil ASVWa/’) were. a Tamil 
sect, the adherents of which retained S'iva as the name of God, but 
rejected every tiling in the S aiva system which was inconsistent with 
pure theism. They cultivated alchymy {rasCiyana) as sedulously as the 
Arabians, from whom they appear to have derived their knowledge of 
it. One of their number is said to have visited Arabia, and another 
refers to the Franks. Several of them refer to the Turukkas, the name 
by which the Indian Muhammedans are known in the South. The 
poems of the Siddha school are wholly modern and colloquial, with 
grammatical forms unknown to the ancients ; but they make up by 
clearness and force for what they lack in classical refinement. The 
writers evidently believed w'hat they wrole, and wished to produce an 
impression, especially on the common people. So far they are deser- 
ving of commendation ; but it was a peculiarity of theirs of which we 
cannot approve, that most of them took to themselves without warrant 
the names of Itiskis or of renowned teachers and poets. Thus one of 
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them called himself Agastya^ another Kapila, another SWikara Ach^rya, 
another Gautama, another Tiruvalluvar. What is surprising is that 
this audacity was perfectly successful. The writers are now almost 
universally supposed to have lived at an early period ; and as the school 
has ceased to exist, this contributes to throw around their writings 
an air of antiquity. They are much quoted by native Christians, 
who generally fancy them to have been endowed with a prophetic 
spirit, and to have meant Christ by the Sat-Guru (true teacher) to 
whom they constantly refer. I have no doubt that they were more or 
less acquainted with Christianity, and that their prophecies were after 
the event, like those of the Sy’bils of ancient Europe. Who could 
doubt the allusions to Christianity in the following ? — 

God is one and tho Veda is one ; 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, and his initiatory rite one ; 
When this is obtained his heaven is one ; 

There is but one birth of men upon the earth, 

And only one way for all men to walk in : 

But as for those who hold four Vedas and six Slhastras, 

And different ci^toms for difi’erent people, 

And believe in a^)Uirality of gods, 

Dmvn^hey*will go to the fire of hell ! ” 

The author of this composition calls himself Konkamr, the name of 
one of the supposed disciples of Agastya. To me, however, he appears 
by the adoption of that name to identify himself with the neighbour- 
hood of Goa (in the Kohkana country), the first place where (^riltian 
teachers from Europe formed a settlement, I quote the last stanza 
from a striking scries of verses by a 'writer of tliis scliool on the 
identity of God and love — premising that the word used for God is 
S'ivam, the neuter of »S iva — 

“ The ignorant think that God and lovo arc different. 

None knows tliat God and love are the same. 

Did all men know that God and love are the same, 

They would dwell together in peace, considering love as God.” 

The writer calls himself Tirnmdla^ the name of another supposed 
disciple of Agastya. TirxmMa was the name also of one of ‘ the sixty- 
three’ S'aiva devotees mentioned in the Tiriittonrlar pxirdiiam; but 
this must have been a different person, for no one can attribute the 
idea conveyed in the verse quoted above to any but a Christian source. 
Another of the writers of this school is called Pattira-giriydr (from 
the name of the place to which he belonged). I quote one verse out 
of more thsJh two hundred of his Pulambals or Lamentations, to illu- 
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strate the anti-Brahmanical feeling pervading the writings of this 
school. 

Oh I when will the time come that I shall burn the Si Astras, and 
prove the four Vedas to be a lie, and discover the mystery, and obtain 
salvation ? ” 

Undoubtedly the most striking compositions emanating from mem- 
bers of this school are those contained in a book called ^iva~vdhyamy 
‘ Words about God/ the author of which is known only as ^iva’vdkyar^ 
from the name of his book. I quote the following specimens as 
illustrations both of his matter and style, 

“As milk onco drawn cannot again enter the udder, nor butter churned be 
recombined with milk ; 

As sound cfinnot return to a broken conch, nor the life be restored to the body 
it left ; » 

Asa decayed leaf and a fallen flower cannot be reunited to the parent tree ; 

So man once dead is subject to no future birth.** 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE/AVORLDS. 

How many various flowers 
Did I, in byc-gono hours, 

Cull for the gods, and in their honour strew ; 

In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air. 

And made, with many forms, obeisance due. 

Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called tho crowd 
To drag the village car ; how oft I stray’d. 

In manhood’s prime, to lave 
Sunwards the flowing WMve, 

And, circling Saiva fanes, my homage paid. 

But they, the truly wise. 

Who know and realise 

Where dwells the Shepherd op thjs Worlds,* will ne^er 
■ To any visible shrine, 

As if it were divine, 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 

f 

I quote the above poetical version of a remarkable stanza of S'iva- 
vAkyar^s from “ Specimens of Tamil Poetry,” by my son, Mr R. C. 


* Probably the poet hj A'injdar(h) 1 c 6 n meant only ‘king of the gods,’ but the 

words used suggest the more poetical meaning given above. 
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Caldwell, in the Indian Antiquary (Bombay) for April 1872. See also 
Mr Gfover’s “ Dravidian Folk-songs.” 

The poems of the Sittar school should be attributed, I think, to the 
seventeentii century. Looking at their matter and style, we might, 
suppose them to have been written during the last century ; but the 
school from which these remarkable poems emanated has passed so 
entirely away without leaving a relic behind, that we seem to be 
obliged to place it a century earlier. Its nearest representative in 
the present diiy is the Brahma Samdj, some of the members of which 
advocate the semi-Christian theism of their school in excellent Tamil 
prose. 

(7.) The Modern JFriters , — I mean by these the writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, including perhaps a few who 
belonged to the close of the seventeenth. Books belonging to this period, 
though generally of little real value, appear to be exceedingly numerous 
— not perhaps because the number of books written was greater than 
in former times, but because many mediocre works which people would 
not care to preserve by cipying have not yet had time to crumble of 
themselves into dust.^ OA the poems belonging to this period which 
have acquired a name, one of the earliest is the Tamil version of the 
Prabhu Linga Lll^, a translation from the Canarese, which is considered 
the finest composition in Tamil pertaining to the Vira S'aiva or Jan- 
gama sect. Another is a small ethical treatise called the Niti-neri- 
vilakkam, a portion of which is much used in schools. These b^ong 
to the close of the seventeenth century, to which period also probably 
belong the poems of Pattanattu Pillei. 

The post of honour, not only in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when they flourished, but througliout the entire modern 
period, is to be assigned to two contemporary poets, one a native, 
the other a foreigner. The former of these, Ttiyum^navar (‘he who 
became a mother also,’ tlie name of the manifestation of S'iva wor- 
shipped at Trichinopoly), was a religious-minded S'aiva, in whose 
poems it is believed that a distinct tinge of Christianity can be 
traced. He apjjears to have had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with Christianity; but however this may be, it is certain that his 
poems are characterised by much religious earnestness, as well as 
by much beauty of language. The other, whose poems occupy a still 
higher place in literature, was the celebrated Beschi, not a Tamilian, 
like every other Tamil poet, but an Italian, a missionary priest of 
the Jesuit order, who acquired such a mastery over Tamil, especially 
over its classical dialect, as no other European seems ever to have 
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acquired over that or any other Indian language. His prose style in 
the colloquial dialect, though good, is not of preeminent excellence ; 
but his poems in the classical dialect, especially his great poem, the 
T6mbS.vani, a long and highly wrought religious epic in the style of 
the ChintAmani, arc so excellent — from the point of view of Hindd 
ideas of excellence ; that is, they are so elaborately correct, so highly 
ornamented, so invariably harmonious— that I have no doubt he may 
fairly claim to be i)laced by the votes of impartial native critics them- 
selves in the very first rank of the Tamil poets of the second class j 
and when it is remembered that the first class comprises only three, or 
at the utmost four, works — the Kural, the Chintamani, the KHma- 
yanam, the Nahuliyar — it seems to me, the more I think of it, the more 
wonderful that a foreigner should have achieved so distinguished a 
position. Though the Tembrivani possesses great poetical merit and 
exhibits an astonishing command of the resources of the language, 
unfortunately it is tinged with the fault of too close an adherence to 
the manner and style of ‘ the ancients ’ — that is, of the Tamil chissics 
— and is still more seriously marred by the prror of endeavouring to 
Hindfiise the facts and narratives of Scriptn/fe, and even the geography 
of Scripture, for the purpose of pleasing the Hindfi taste. It is a 
remarkable illustration of the difference in the position occupied in 
India at present by poetry and prose respectively, that Beschi^s poetry, 
however much admired, is now very little read, whilst his prose works, 
partpularly his grammars and dictionaries of both the Tamil dialects, 
are in great demand. 

The principal compositions of the latter part of the last century were 
dramas, hymns in praise of temples, and abbreviations of older works. 
In the present century an entirely new style of comi)Osition has 
appeared — viz., good colloquial prose, which, through the spread of 
European influences, seems likely to have a struggle for the mastery with 
poetry, in the Tamil literature of the future*. The name of the father 
of this species of composition (in so far as Tamilians are concerned) 
deserves to be remembered. It was Tandava-raya Mudaliyar, at one 
time a teacher in the College of Madras. To him we are indebted for 
the Tamil prose version of the Panchatantra, and, through the influence 
of his example, for versions of the R^mdyana, the Mahfi-bh^rata, &c., 
in the same style of flowing and elegant, yet perfectly intelligible, 
prose. 

There has been a considerable amount of literary activity, according 
to Dr Gundert, in Malaydlam during the period under consideration, the 
K6rala Utpatti, or Origin of Kerala, with some other works of impor- 
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tance, having been written, he supposes, during the last century, 
before Hyder's invasion. 

The introduction of printing during the present century has given a 
powerful impulse, if not to the composition of new Tamil works, yet 
at least to the publication (and thereby to the preservation) of old ones. 
The following list of Tamil books printed in Madras up to 1865, com- 


pared witli Bengjili books printed in Calcutta, is taken from Murdoch’s 
‘‘ Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books.” 

IJ ENG ALT. Tamil. 

Protestant Books and Tracts, 

■ . 263 

687 

Roman Catholic Publications, 

2 

87 

Muhammedan Books, 

41 

36 

S'aiva do. 

37 

237 

Vaishnava do. 

80 

103 

Vedantic do. 

40 

101 

Brahma Samaj do. 

51 

3 

Jurisprudence, 

49 

19 

Ethics, 

59 

48 

Medicine, . . . 

• 24 

43 

Poetry and the Drama, \ 

53 

103 

Tales, 

53 

42 

Tamil works surpass Bcngfili works 

ill numbers, but it does not follow 


that they are of a higher character. Dr Murdoch asserts that they are 
not. Ho says, with regard to IMadras publications, ‘‘ lleprints of old 
books, or feeble modern imitations of them, constitute the j^rcat 
bulk of the issues of the native presses. There is far moTi^^ll^ollectual 
activity in Bengal.” 

This is not the proper place for attempting to furnish the reader 
with an estimate of the intrinsic value of Dravidian poetry. I have 
only space to remark here that, whilst an elevated thought, a natural, 
expressive description, a pithy, sententious maxim, or a striking com- 
parison, may sometimes be met with, unfortunately elegance of style 
has always been preferred to strength, euphony has been preferred to 
truthfulness, and poetic fire has been quenched in an ocean of conceits. 
Nothing can exceed the refined elegance and ‘ linked sweetness ’ of 
many Telugu and Tamil ijpems; but a lack of power and purpose, 
and a substitution of sound for sense, more or less characterise them 
all ; and hence, whilst an anthology composed of well-selected extracts 
would please and surprise the English reader, every attempt to trans- 
late any Tamil or Telugu poem in eocUmo into English, has proved to 
be a failure. 
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It is deserving of notice tHiat alliteration is of the essence of Dravi- 
dian poetry, as of the more modern Welsh; and that the Dravidians have 
as just a claim as the Welsh to the credit of the invention of rhyme. 
The rhyme of modern European poetry is supposed by some to have 
had a Welsh or Celtic origin ; but Dravidian rhyme was invented by 
. Dravidians. The chief peculiarity of Dravidian rhyme consists in its 
I seat being, not at the end of the line,* but at the beginning — a natural 
result of its origin in a love of alliteration. The rule in each Dravidian 
dialect is that the consonant which intervenes between the first two 
vowels in a line is the seat of rhyme, A single Tamil illustration must 
suffice : — 

‘‘ sirei (t)t6^il, 
w’ei (t)tSdu.” — ^A uvkiyar. 

If you seek Ibr prosperity, 

Seek for a plough,” 

The agreement of those two consonants constitutes the minimum of 
rhyme which is admissible ; but often the eirtire first foot of one line 
rhymes with the same foot in the second ; ifcmetimes the second feet 
in each line also rhyme ; and the rhyme is sometimes taken up again 
further on in the verse, according to fixed laws in each variety of 
metre. 

The mental physiology of the Indo-European and Dravidian races 
respectively is illustrated by their literature. It is illustrated in a still 
greater«'degreo by their languages, and even by the systems of sound 
which are characteristic of those languages. The languages of the 
Indo-European cla3S are fond of combining clasliing consonants, and 
welding them into one syllable by sheer force of enunciation ; and it is 
certain that strength and directness of character and scorn of difficulties 
are characteristics not only of the Indo-European languages, but of the 
races by which those languages are sj^oken. On the other hand, the 
Dravidian family of languages prefers softening away difficulties to 
grappling with them : it aims at ease and softness of enunciation rather 
than impressiveness. Multiplying vowels, separating consonants, assimi- 
lating differences of sound, and lengthening out its words by successive 
agglutinations, it illustrates the mental characteristics of the races by 
which it is spoken, by the soft, sweet, garrulous effeminacy of its 
utterances. 

Perhaps, however, the chief cause of the inferiority of Dravidian 
poetry, as a whole, to Indo-European poetry, as a whole, is to be found 
not so much in its preference of elegance to strength, as in its subjec- 
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tion tp the authority of precedent and custom, which is at least as com- 
plete as anything we meet with in later Sanskrit. 

Literature could never be expected to flourish, and where it had 
ceased to flourish could never be expected to revive, where the follow- 
ing distich (contained in the “ Nan-nfll,” or classical Tamil grammar) 
was accepted as a settled principle ; — 

“ On whatsoever subjects, in whatsoever expressions, with whatsoever arrange- 
ment, 

Classical writers have written, so to write is denoted propriety of style** 

For the last two hundred years Dravidian literature ajipears to have 
made but little real progress. This is sometimes attributed by natives 
to the discouraging effect of foreign domination, but it seems far more 
largely owing to the natural tendency to decay and death which is 
inherent in a system of slavery to^the authority of great names. 

Now that native education has commenced to make real progress, 
and the advantages of European knowledge, European civilisation, and 
European Christianity are becoming known and felt by so many of the 
Hindfls themselves, it may be expected that the Dravidian mind will 
ere long shake its§lf free Ijom its thraldom, and be stimulated to enter 
upon a new and brighter career. If the national mind and heart were 
stirred to so great a degree a thousand years ago by the diffusion of 
Jainism, and some centuries later by the dissemination of the S'aiva 
and Vaishnava doctrines, it is reasonable to expect still more important 
results from the propagation of the grand and soul-stirring tru^jis of 
Christianity, and from the contact of the minds of the yTSuST^with the 
ever-progressive literature and science of the Christian nations of the 
West. 

It is a great and peculiar advantage of the English and vernacular 
education which so many Hindfls are now receiving from European 
missionaries and from Government teachers, that it is communicated to 
all who wish to receive it without distinction of caste. In former ages 
the education of the lower castes and classes was either prohibited or 
sedulously discouraged ; but now the youth of the lower classes are 
being admitted to the same educational advantages as those enjoyed by 
the higher castes. The hitherto uncultivated minds of the lower and 
far most numerous classes of the Hindfl community are now for the 
first time in history being brought within the range of humanising and 
elevating influences. A virgin soil is now for the first time being 
ploughed, turned up to the air and light, and sown with the seed of 
life ; and in process of time we may reasonably expect to reap a rich 
crop of intellectual and moral results. 
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In the Appendix I have adduced the evidence formerly contained in 
the Introduction, proving that Tuda, Kdta, Gdnd, and Ku are Dra- 
vidian tongues, and have also reprinted some remarks on the late 
Mr Governs Folk Songs of Southern India.” * I have added an 
excursus on Sundara Pandya, .and I have endeavoured to answer the 
question, ‘‘Are the Pareiyas and ti^e Tudas Dravidians ? ” and have 
subjoined some remarks “ On the Dravidian physical type,” and “ On 
the religion of the ancient Dravidian tribes.” 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION. 


All foreign words, to whatever family of languages they may belong, 
are represented in this work in Homan characters, for the double pur- 
pose of preventing unnecessary expense and trouble, and of facilitat- 
ing comparison. 

Long vowels are invariably marked thus, — d: when no such 
accent is placed over a vowel, it is intended that it should be pro- 
nounced short. R and o, being ^variably long in Sanskrit, are left 
unaccented in the transliteration of Sanskrit words in works treating 
of Sanskrit. The Dravidian languages having short e and o, as well 
as long, it is to be understood that they are to be pronounced short 
when unaccented,* • 

All vowels are pronounced in the Continental manner, ei, as will 
be explained, corresp<fnds !o the Sanskrit ai 

The lingual ” or “ cerebral ” consonants are denoted by a sub- 
scribed dot — e.g., f, dj 91 : the peculiar vocalic r, and the surd I, of the 
South Indian languages are denoted in a similar manner — ^.y., r, I : 
the obscure, inorganic nasal n or m is represented by 7i with a super- 
scribed line — e.g,, n: the nasal of the guttural row o{ . r'\w^on^ts, 
ordinarily represented by is written / the nasal of the palatal 
row, ordinarily written 9ij or 7i f/, is written n ; and the hard rough 
r is represented by a heavier letter r. 

The dental d in Tamil, and the corresponding ^ or tZ in Malayfllam, 
are pronounced in the middle of a word, or between two vowels, like 
the English th in than ; and in Telugu, j and c/a, when followed by 
certain vowels, are pronounced like dz and ts : but as these are 
merely peculiarities of p9'onuncialiony and one consonant is not 
exchanged for another, no change has been made in the characters 
by which those sounds are represented. 

I have found it very difficult to determine how the third consonant 
ill Tamil, answering to the Sanskrit c/a, should be represented. The 
difficulty is owing to the circumstance that its pronunciation, when 
doubled, differs considerably from its pronunciation when single. 
When single, its pronunciation closely resembles that of the Sanskrit 

* Dr Burnell, in his Specimens of South Indian Dialects," No. 1, Konkani 
(Mangalore, 1872), mentions that Professor H. H. Wilson, being accustomed to 
speak North Indian dialects only, used always to say Tilugu, instead of Telugu. 
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S; when doubled, it is identical with that of the Sanskrit I 

have thought it best, therefore, to represent it by these letters. This 
is the way in which I have dealt with the other Tamil letters, the 
pronunciation of which, when single, differs from their pronunciation 
when double j — e.g,, d, which, when doubled, I have represented, as the 
pronunciation requires, as tt; and d, which, when doubled, becomes 
in like manner tf. 

There is a tendency in all the Dravidian languages to pronounce e as 
if it were ye, and o as if it were wo. In colloquial Tamil, this pronun- 
ciation, though often heard, is seldom represented in writing ; but in 
modern Canarese and Telugu, y before c, and v or w before o, are often 
written as well as pronounced. In Canarese and Tulu grammars, it has 
become customary, in rendering words in the Roman character, to write 
ye for c, and wo for o, even where the native characters employed are e 
and 0 alone — e.g.. Can., wondu, one, and yeradu, two, instead of ondu 
and eradu. As this euphonic change seems to be a corruption, not a 
primitive dialectic peculiarity, and as it tends to hinder comparison 
with the other dialects, all such words will be written in this work 
without the y or v, and it will be left to the rctider who is acquainted 
with the native usage to pronounce thosi words as usage requires. 
This usage prevails also, it seems, in Marfithi and Kohkani ; and Dr 
Pope, in his Outlines of the Grammar of the Tilda Language, points 
out the existence of traces of this usage even in English — e.g,^ “ ewe 
is pronounced yew ” and one “ won.” This he attributes to 
Celtic ijidiiences. As regards the Dravidian languages, it does not 
seem necessary to suppose this peculiarity to be one of any great 
antiquity, seeing that the spelling of Dravidian words has always been 
phonetic ; and hence y and v w'^ould have been written as well as 
pronounced, if this pronunciation had been prevalent at the time the 
languages were first committed to writing. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madura, where the purest Tamil is supposed to be spoken, 
pride themselves on pronouncing initial e and o pure.* 


* Europeans often notice the appearance of this peculiarity in the pronuncia- 
tion of English by the people of South India. “ Every ” becomes ‘'yevery,” an4 
“ over ” “ wover.” One of the best illustrations of this peculiarity I have heard 
was mentioned to me by some members of my family. As they were travelling 
along a road in Tinneveliy, they passed a finger-post at a cross road, on which 
the name of a place was inscribed in English. ' They did not catch the name as 
they passed, and therefore sent back a native girl to find it out for thorn. The 
girl knew very little English, and on her return said she could not make out 
the name, but could repeat the letters. ** What were they ? ” Answer — “Yen, 
yeh, yell, yell, woe, woe, war ! ” These dreadful sounds represented the name 

“Nalloor.” 
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PART I. 


SOUNDS. 

It will be my endeavour in this section to elucidate the laws of sound 
by which the Drcavidian languages are characterised. Special notice 
will be taken of those regular interchanges of sound in the different 
dialects which enable us to identify words under the various shapes 
they assume, and to whicli it will frequently be necessary to allude in 
the subsequent sections of this w»ork. 

Dra VIDIAN Alphabets, — Before entering on the examination of the 
Dravidian sounds, it is desirable to make some preliminary obs|rva- 
tions on the alphabets of the Dravidian languages. 

There are three different Dravidian alphabets at present in use, viz., ^ 
the Tamil, the Malay Alam, and the Telugu-Canarese. I class the 
Telugu and the Canarese characters together, as constituting but one 
alphabet; for though there are differences between them, those dif- 
ferences are few and very unimportant. Tulu has ordinarily been 
written hitherto in the Malayalam charficter, but Canarese characters 
are now used in the books printed at the German Mission Press at 
Mangalore. It is this character which is used in BrigcRs Tuju 
Grammar. The Ku grammar of which I have made use is written in 
the characters of the Oriya — characters which are less appropriate than 
those of the Telugu would -/have been for expressing the Ku sounds. 
The other uncultivated dialects of this family have hitherto been con- 
tent to have their sounds expressed in the Eoman character. 

The three Dravidian alphabets which have been mentioned above, 
viz., the Tamil, the Malay Mam, and the Telugu-Canarese, together with i*"" 
their oldeif but now obsolete shapes, and the Granilia^ or character in 
which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country, have all been derived, 
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it is supposed, from the early Deva-iidgarf, or rather from the still 
earlier characters contained in Asoka’s inscriptions — characters which 
have been altered and disguised by natural and local influences, and 
especially by the custom, universal in the Dekhan, of writing on the 
leaf of the palmyra palm with an iron stylus. 

The following remarks of Mr Beames (“ Comparative Grammar of 
the Modern Aryan Languages of india,^' Introduction, pp. 62-66) show 
clearly how these alterations have taken place : — “ The Oriya characters, 
in their present form, present a marked similarity to those employed 
by the neighbouring non-Aryan nations, whose alphabets have been 
borrowed from the Sanskrit ; I mean, the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, 
[ Singlialese, and Burmese. The chief peculiarity in the typo of all 
these alphabets consists in their spreading out the ancient Indian 
letters into the elaborate maze of circular and curving forms. This 
roundness is the prevailing mark of them all, though it is more remark- 
able in the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line among 
them. The straijjlit, angular letters which Asoka used are exhibited 
in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada (Nerbudda) in more 
than their pristine angularity, but adorned with a great number of 
additional lines and squares, wdiich render them almost as complicated 
' afi -the glagolitic alphabet of St Cyril. The next modification of these 
letters occurs in the inscriptions found at AinrS,vati on the Kistna, 
whefe the square boxes have been in many instances rounded Off into 
semicircHo. From this alphabet follow all the Dravidian and the 
Singhalese ; probably also we may refer to this type the Burmese and 
even the Siamese, and the beautiful character in use in which is 
evidently of Aryan origin, as its system of Pasangans, or separate 
forms for the second letter of a nexus, and Sandangans, or vowel and 
diacritical signs, sufficiently testify. 

Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal or 

from Central India is a question still under dispute Assuming 

that they got their alphabet from Central, ratlicr than from Northern, 
India, the reason of it3 being so round and curling has now to be 
explained. In all probability, in the case of Oriya, as in that of the 
other languages which 1 have mentioned above, the cause is to be 
found in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popii- 
j lations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal write on the Tdlpatra, 
i or leaf of the fan-palm, or palmyra {Borassu^ flahelliformis). The leaf 
of this tree is like a gigantic faq, and is split up into stripis about two 
inches in breadth or less, according to the. size of the leaf^ ^eh strip 
being one naturally-formed fold of the faq.. On these leaves,; when 
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dried and cut into proper lengths, they write with an iron style, or 
Lekhani, having a very fine sharp point. Now, it is evident that if 
the long, straight, horizontal mdtrS., or top line of the Deva-n^gart 
alphabet, were used, the style in forming it would split the leaf, 
because, being a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre, going from the stalk 
to the point. Moreover, tlie style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a fulcrum on 
which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts a circular form to 
the letters. Perhaps the above explanation may hot seem very con- 
vincing to European readers ; but no one who has ever seen aii Oriya 
working away with both hands at his Lekhani and Tdlpatra will 
question the accuracy of the assertion ; and though the fact may not 
be of much value, I may add, that the native explanation of the origin 
of their aljihabet agrees with this. . . . The Oriya letters, however, 
have departed less from the early type thjin those of their neighbours 
the Telingas. . . . Without going through the whole alphabet letter 
bj'' letter, it may suffice to say in general terms, that the Oriya cha- 
racters show signs of having arisen from a form of tlfb Kutila character 
prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular forms, common 
to it and the neighboftring^nations, is due to the habit of writing on the 
Tdlpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron style. 

It was supposed by Mr Ellis, and the su])position lias gained cur- 
rency, that before the immigration of the Brahmans into the Tamil 
country, the ancient Tamilians were acquainted with the art of 
ing ; that the Brahmans recombined the Tamil characters v.'^ich they 
foui^ in use, adding a few which were necessary for the expression 
of sounder peculiar to Sanskrit ; and that from this amalgamation, ' 
which they called Grantha, or the book [grantha or “ the book 
character^'), the existing Tamil characters have been derived. There 
can be little doubt of the derivation of the Tamil character in ordinary 
use from the Grantha ; for some characters are identical with Grantha 
letters which are still in use, and others with more ancient forms of 
the Grantha ; but the other part of the hypothesis, viz., the existence 
of a Prse-^San^^^ Tamil character, out of whiph the Grantha itself was 
developed, is more doubtful; and though it is true that there is a 
native Tamil word which signifies a letter,*^ and another which signi- 
fies a book/' yet there iS no direct proof of the existence of Tamil 
characters older than the time of the arrival of the first Brahman 
immigrants. The character called Ilala Kannada, or old Canarese, 
and the vafious chartMcters in whicli Tamil is found to be written in 
old inaorjpiiions, aeem to me to be founded on the basis of an alpha- 
betical system which was, originally intended for the use of Sanskrit. 
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Mr Edward Thomas, in an article on '^Becent Fehlvi Decipher* 
ments,” in the Jour. JR. A. S. for 1871, has put forth a theory allied to, 
but not identical with, Mr Ellis’s. He supposes the earliest characters 
in which Sanskrit or the Prakrits were expressed — that is, the cha- 
racters used in A4oka’s edicts — to have had a Dravidian origin ; that 
they were originally invented to meet the requirements of Turanian 
, (Dravidian) dialects ; and that tLe principal change effected when the 
** normal Dravidian alphabet ” was converted into the ‘‘ Prakrit or Lat 
alphabet,” consisted in the system of means adopted for the expression 
of the aspirates. Mr Thomas considers that the Lat alphabet made a 
difference between short and long c, though the form used for the 
latter is made to do duty for ai. On the other hand, the oldest 
known Dravidian alphabet,” published by Dr Burnell, which is to be 
described presently, makes no difference between long e and short, 
which is one of the arguments that ‘may be adduced in favour of the 
theory of the derivation of that alphabet from the Sanskritic alphabet 
of Asoka. 

The characters used in certain early Tamil inscriptions, such as the 
sdsanaSj or royal grants, in the possession of the Jews of Cochin and 
the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast’ deserve special considera- 
tion. The inscriptions themselves were published and interpreted 
many years ago in the Journal of the Madras Literary Society. They 
are written in the Tamil language, though in an idiom which is slightly 
tinged with the peculiarities of MalayAlam. The alphabet of these 
insertptiewus hjis been printed by Dr Burnell, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, in the Indian Antiquary for August 1872 (Bombay). The 
characters have been taken from a facsimile of the copper &dsanas in 
the possession of the Jews and Syrians in Cochin, one of which has 
been ascertained, from the astronomical data contained in it, to be 
/ dated in a.d. 774. Dr Burnell says of these sdsanas^ “ Palaeographi- 
cally they are of the greatest value, for they are the oldest inscriptions 
in Southern India that have yet been discovered, and give the oldest 
form of the ancient Tamil alphabet. It appears to have fallen into 
disuse iif the Tamil country about the tenth century, but was generally 
in use in Mahabar up to the end of the seventeenth. It is still occa- 
sionally used for deeds in Malabar ; but in a more modern form, and 
still more changed, it is the character used» by the M&pillas of North 
Malabar and the islands off the coast.” I formed for myself an alpha- 
bet of these characters many years ago, and have found it used in 
inscriptions in Tinnevelly as late as the twelfth century, if not later ; 
but an old yariety of the existing Tamil character was ali^rin use at 
the same time. The latter character seems to have been introduced 
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into Tinnevelly and the extreme south of Travancore daring the 
supremacy of the Chola kings. I am therefore inclined to call it the 
Chola character. Eajendra Chola’s inscriptions (in the eleventh century 
A.D.) are in this cfiaracter. I have found inscriptions of the time of 
Sundara Pdndiya (called also Chola-P^ndiya) in both characters ; and 
though unable at present to determine with accuracy the date of Sun- 
dara’s reign, 1 have no hesitation in placing it several generations later 
than that of Eajendra Chola. Dr Burnell considers the Tamil-MalayS.- 
1am character of the Jewish and Syrian inscriptions the origin of the 
character used in the Asoka edicts, and thinks that the only possible 
theory of the origin of the character of the Southern inscriptions is 
that it is an importation brought by traders from the Eed Sea, and 
thence from Phoenicia, and is therefore of Egyptian origin eventually. 
In many respects the old Tamil alphabet resembles that of the Ilim- 
yaritic inscriptions found in Yemen. In one respect it differs remark- 
ably from that (the Himyaritic) alphabet, but agrees with the Ethiopic 
— in that the consonants are modified by the addition of the vowels.” 
These suggestions are w^ell worthy of further consideration ; but for the 
present they seem to me to be hardly in accordance with the facts with 
which we arc acquafnted* respecting the history of Indian culture. 
That the character of the Aioka inscriptions (in the third century b.c.) 
was gradually modified into the Tamil-Malayalam character (the earliest 
dated specimen of which belongs, as we have seen, to a.d. 774), in the 
lapse of centuries, and in the progress of literature from the original 
seats of the Aryans to the extreme south, may surely be regarded as 
more j)robable in itself than that the Asoka character was nothing 
more than an adoj)tion or imitation of the Tamil-MalayS.lam character, 
even though wc should grant that the latter may originally have pre- 
sented some differences of form — of -which, however, there is now no 
proof. 

The fact that the “ oldest known South Indian alphabet ” makes no 
distinction between long and short e, or long and short o, but has only 
one character for each vowel, like the Sanskrit alphabets and the 
modern Malay^lam, whilst it has different characters for the long and 
short forms of the other vowels, a, t, u, tends to show that it was framed 
originally for the expression of Sanskrit sounds, not for those of the 
Dravidian languages. On {lie other hand, may it not be said that 
the fact that different characters are provided in Asoka’s alphabet 
for the expression of the dental and the lingual sounds respectively, 
points to the origination of that alphabet amongst a people in whose 
system of s#unds that difference was of more essential importance than 
it is in Sanskrit ? It will be seen, in the section on the Origin of the 
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Lingual or Cerebral Sounds, that whilst the difference in question 
seems to have been in Sanskrit the result of gradual development, it 
enters into the very essence of the means whereby the simplest and 
most necessary ideas are differentiated in Tamil and other Dravidian 
languages. On the whole, the question of the origination of the 
' Indian written characters — that is, the question whether Asoka’s cha- 
racters were derived from the Dravidian or the Dravidian from Asoka's 
— does not yet appear to me to be conclusively settled. For the pre- 
sent, I am inclined, with Mr Beames, to prefer the latter solution. 

Since the above was written, I have seen some of the inscriptions 
referred to by Dr Eggeling in his paper on the Cliera Dynasty, read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists in London, 1874; 
and in these inscriptions, which are considerably older than the Syrian 
and Jewish ones (the oldest is datf^d in a.d. 247), I find that the 
characters used do not resemble those referred to by Dr Burnell, but 
agree substantially with those in which Sanskrit was written at that 
period in North India. The characters may best be described as an 
archaic form of the IIa|a Kannada. 

Much information on the subject of Indian characters is contained 
in Mr Edward Thomas's edition of Prinsep's Essays on Indian Anti- 
, quities.” The question of the origin of the South Indian characters is 
one which requires, and whicli would probably reward, further research. 
It is much to be wished that all the Southern alphabets, ancient and 
mod\ rn, were compared with one another and with the characters used 
in Northern and Central India and Barma, and especially with those 
found in inscriptions in Ceylon. The characters which Jambiilus pro- 
fesses to have found in use in Ceylon do not perfectly suit any characters 
which are known to have existed. The impression left on my mind is, 
that they w’ere mainly ‘‘ developed out of his inner consciousness.” 

The modern Telugu-Canarcse differs considerably from the modern 
Tamil, and departs more widely than the Tamil from the Deva-ndgari 
type ; but there is a marked reseniblance between some of the Telugu- 
Canarese characters and the corresponding ch^^raoters found in the 
idsanas of Cochin. The modern Malay alam chal^acter is manifestly 
derived from the Tamilian Grantha, 

On the whole, there seems to be reason gonclude that all the 
alphabetical characters which are used or. known in Southern India 
have a common origin, whethlr or no tTieir t^^^ as 

] that of the existing alphabets o&.]^orthern India, namely, the system 
\ of characters in which Sanskrit was first written. * ' Tie greatness of 
the difference between the Southern and the modern Northern .alpha- 
bets arises probably froih the greater antiquity ItjE the literary culti- 
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vation of the Southern vernaculars, as compared with the Northern. 
The Southern vernaculars appear to have begun to be cultivated in 
that early period when the “ cave character” was used : the Northern 
vernaculars were not cultivated, and can scarcely be said to have 
existed, till after the cave character ” jb.ad become obsolete, and had 
been superseded by the later Deva-nS,gari. The Telugu and the Caiia- 
rese alphabets have been arranged on the model of the Deva-nagari, or 
at least they correspond thereto in power and arrangement. The only 
difference is, that a short e and o, and a hard r, which is unknown to 
Sanskrit, are contained in those alphabets, together with a surd /, 
which is not used in modern Sanskrit, but is found in the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas, as well as in the Dravidian languages. Old Canarese 
possesses also the vocalic r of Tamil and Malaydlam. In other re- 

spects the characters of those alphabets are convertible equivalents of 
the Deva-nigari. The Malayrdam alphabet generally agrees with the .. 
Telugu and the modern Canarese : it differs from them in having the 
vocalic r of the Tamil, in addition to the other characters mentioned 
above; and in having only one character for longhand short e, and 
another for long and short o. The aspirated letters and sibilants which 
all those alphabets ifave borrowed from Sanskrit, are seldom used 
except in pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives. ')%ose letters 
are not really required for native Dravidian purposes ; though, through 
the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, they have acquired a place in the 
pronunciation of a few words which are not derived from Sahi||Jtrit. 
The letters c/i and j are prqiiounced in Telugu in certain situations fs 
and (fjy but no additional characters are employed to represent those 
sounds. 

The Tamil alphabet differs more widely than the Malayfllam or the 
Telugu-Canarese from the arrangement of the Deva-nagart. The 
grammar of the Tamil language having, to a considerable degree, been 
systematised and refined independently, of Sanskrit influences, and 
Sanskrit modes of jnpnunciation being almost unknown to Tainilians, 
the phonetic system pf Tamil demanded, and has secured for itself, 
a faithful expression in the Tamil alphabet. The materials of that 
alphabet appear, to be wholly, or in the main, Sanskrit ; but the use 
which is. made of those materials is Tamilian. 

The foildwing are .the .principal peculiarities of the Tamil alphabet. 

In comti^n ' the fpelugu and Canarese alphabets, the Tamil 
alphabet poss^es' separate charactpqi for long and short e, and for 
long and short o. Formerly it had but one character for the long and 
short sounife of these’ vowels ; and it is believed that the marks by 
which the long are now distinguished from the short w^ere first intro- 
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‘4^ed by the celebrated missionary Besebi. The Tamil has no char- 
acters corresponding to the liquid semi-vowels ri and which are 
classed amongst vowels by Sanskrit grammarians; and it has not 
adopted the anmvdra^ or obscure nasal, of Sanskrit. Much use is 
made of nasals in Tamil ; but those nasals are firm, decided sounds, 
not “ echoes,” and arc classed amongst consonants by native gram- 
marians. m is the natural sound of the Tamil nasal, and this sound 
is uniformly retained at the end of words and before labials. When 
followed by a guttural, m is changed into the nasal of the guttural 
row of consonants ; and it is changed in a similar manner into n, ^ or 
w, according as it is followed by a palatal, a cerebral, or a dental. The 
Tamil alphabet has nothing to correspond with the Jtalf anusvdra of 
the Telugu — a character and sound peculiar to that language. Never- 
theless, the tendency to euphonise Jiard consonants by prefixing and 
combining nasals, from which the half anusvdra has arisen, is in full 
operation in Tamil. 

Tamil makes no use whatever of aspirates, and has not borrowed 
any of the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit, nor even the isolated 
aspirate /t. It professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, 
corresponding in some respects to the Sanskrit visarga^ and called 
dgdam (that which is subtle, minute). It is pronounced like a 
guttural 4, but is only found in the poets, and is generally considered 
a pedantical invention of the grammarians. 

Ifc arranging the consonants, the Tamil alpliabet follows the Deva- 
ndgari in respect of the vargas, or rows, in which the Sanskrit con- 
sonants arc classified and arranged. It adopts, however, only the 
first and the last consonant of each row, omitting altogether the inter- 
mediate letters. In the first or guttural row, the Tamil alphabet 
adopts kj and its corresponding nasal omitting kJi, g, and gh : in 
the second or palatal row, it adopts ch, and its corresponding nasal 4, 
omitting chh, y, and jh : in the third or cerebral row, it adopts and 
its nasal n, omitting ^4, d, and dh: in the fourth or deiqts^ row, it 
adopts t, and its nasal omitting th, d, and dh : in the fifth or labial 
row, it adopts and its nasal m, omitting ^?4, 6, and 64. 

Thus the Tamil alphabet omits not only all the aspirated conson- 
ants of the Deva-n&gari, but also all its soft or sonant letters. The 
sounds which are represented by the sonants of the Deva-n4gari are 
as commonly used in Tamil as in Sanskrit ; but in accordance with a 
peculiar law of sound (to be explained hereafter), which requires the 
same letter to be pronounced as a surd in one position, and as a sonant 
in another, Tamil uses one and the same cha/iracter for representing 
both sounds; and the character which has been adopted for this pur- 
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pose by the Tamil alphabet is that which corresponds to the 
consonant — viz., the tenuis or surd in each of the Deva-ndgart vargas, 

' In the varga of the semi-vowels, Tamil follows the Deva-n^garl ; 
but it subjoins to that varga a row of four letters which are not con- 
tained in the Deva-ndgari. These letters are a deep liquid r, which 
will always be represented in this work as r; a harsh, rough r, which 
will be represented as r ; Z, a peculiar surd 7, with a mixture of r ; 
and w, a letter to which it is unnecessary to affix any distinctive mark, 
the difference between it and the n of the dental varga being one of 
form rather than of sound. This n is that which is invariably used as 
a final, and it is also much used, in combination with r, to represent 
the peculiar Tamil sound of mh\ 

The Tamil alphabet is destitute of the Sanskrit sibilants i, sli^ and 
s. The second and third of thc§e sibilants are occasionally used in 
pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives ; but these letters are 
never found in the ancient grammars of Tamil, or in the classics, nor 
have they a place in the Tamil alphabet : when used, they are borrowed 
from the Grantha, from which a few other letters also are occasionally 
borrowed to express Sanskrit sounds. The first of the three Sanskrit 
characters referred to abo^e, namely, the s of &ivay is never used at 
all in pure Tamil : the Tamil palatal or semi- sibilant which corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit c/i, and which is pronounced as a soft s or 
when single, and as cUch or 66 when doubled, is the letter which is 
used instead. f 

The following comparative view of the Deva-ndgari and the Tamil 
alphabets exhibits the relations which the one bears to the other. 

Vowels. 

Sanskrit a, a : t : : ri, r% : Irt : — e : at : — o : ait : n : ah 

Tamil a, d : i, t : u, d: .• — .• e, e: el : o, 6 : ait : — .* — h 



Consonants. 




' Gutturals, 

Sans. 

Jc, Jcli 

9, 

gh 

.• h 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

- 

— 

— 

: h 

Palatals, 

Sans. 

c/t, cKh 

h 


• n 

Ditto, . 

Tanyl 

ch, — 

— 

— 

• n 

Linguals, 

Sans. 

t, ti> 


dh 

n 

bitto^ 

Tamil 

t, — 

— 

— . 

• n 

DenUls, 

Sans. 

t, ih 


dh . 

' n 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

t, — 

— 

— : 

' n 

Labials, ** 

Sans. 

p, ph 


hh ; 

' m 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

P> — 

— 

— ; 

m 
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' Consonants— 

Semi-vowels, Sans. y, I, v 

Ditto, Tamil y, r, Z, v; r, Z, 

Sibilants and aspirate, 

Sans. s, /i 

Ditto, Tamil — — * 

* “ E.arly Printing in India,** a paper by Dr Burnell, M.C.S., in the Bomhay 
Antiquary for March 18/3. — “ The art of printing was introduced into India by 
the Goa Jesuits about, the middle of the sixteenth century, but they printed only 
in the Roman character at first. F/ither Kstevao (t.e., Stephens, an Englishman), 
about 1600, speaks of the Roman character us exclusively used for writing Kon- 
kant, and the system of transcription which ho used in his Konkani Grammar 
(Arte de lingoa Candrin) and Purann is really worthy of admiration. It is based 
on the Portuguese pronunciation of the alphabet, but is accurate and complete, 
and has been used by thi^ numerous Konkani Roman Catholics of the west coast 
of India up to the present time. In the seventeenth century the Jesuits appear 
to have had two presses at Goa ; in their College of St Paul at Goa, and in their 
house at Rachol. hVw specimens of their work hairo been preserved, but there 
is ample evidence that they printed a considerable number of books, and some of 
large size. About the end of the seventeenth century, it became the practice at 
Goa to advance natives to high office in the Churen, and from that time ruin and 
degradation began, and the labours of the early Jesuits disappeared. Literature 
was entirely neglected, and the productions of the early presses were probably 
used as waste paper by the monks, or left to certain destruction by remaining 
unused and uncared for on their bookshelves. There is, however, in the Cochin 
terri^iry, a place quite as famous as Goa in the history of printing in India. 
Often mentioned by travellers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Ambalacdtta (i.c., Ambalakkddu^ or ‘ Church wood’) is not to be found on the 
maps, and recent inquirers have supposed that the site is forgotten, and that 
inquiry was useless. The late Major Carr appears to have arrived at this conclu- 
sion after visiting Goa in order to get information about it. The place, however, 
still remains, but as a small village with a scanty population of schismatic Nes- 
torians ; it is inland from Cranganore, and ii few miles to the north of Anganiali. 
The Jesuits appear to have built here a seminary and church dedicated to St 
Thgmas soon after 1550, and in consequence of the results of the Synod of Uda- 
yompura, presided over by Alexius Menezes, Archbishop of Goji, in 1599, it 
became a place of great importance to the mission. Sanskrit, Tamil, Malay&lam, 
and Syriac were studied by the Portuguese Jesuits residing there with great 
success,^ and several important works were printed, of which, however, we have 
only the names left us, as recorded by F. dc Souza and others, and still later by 
Fr. Paulinus. The last tells us that *Anno 1679 in oppklo Ambalacdtta in lig- 
num incisi alii characteres Tamulici per Ignatiuih Aichamoni indigenam Malaba- 
rensem, iisque in lucem prodiit opus inscriptum : Vocabulario Tamuelco com a 
signified fao Portugueza composto pdlo P, Antcm dc Promqa da Comp, dc Jesut 
Miss, dc Maduri' The first Malabar-Tamil (? MalayMam) types had been cut by 
a lay brother of the Jesuits, Joannes Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 1577. Ambalacdtta 

1 The German Jesuit Hanxleden, who died at Pas'ur (in South Malabar) in 1732, possessed 
a comprehensive knowledge of Sanskrit literature. 
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Dravidian System of Sounds.— We now proceed to inquire into 
the sounds of the Dravidian letters, and the laws of sound or phonetic 
system of this family of languages ; and in doing so, it will be found 
advantageous to adhere to the order and arrangement of the Deva- 
nd.gart alphabet. It is not my object to explain in detail the pronun- 
ciation of each letter, but such observations will be made on each 
vowel and consonant in succession as seem likely to throw light on 
the principles and distinctive character of the Dravidian system of 
sounds. Tamil grammarians designate vowels by a beautiful metaphor, 
as uyir or the life of a word ; consonants as 9ney, or the body ; and 
the junction of a vowel and consonant as uyii' mey^ or an animated 
body, 

1. Vowels. — (1.) d and d. JThe sound of these vowels in the 
Dravidian languages corresponds to their soun^i in Sanskrit, as pro- 
nounced everywhere in India except in Bengal, where d is pronounced 
as 6. In Tamil, d is the heaviest of all the simple vowels, and there- 
fore the most liable to change. It evinces a tendency to be weakened 
intoe — (comp. Sanskrit balan, strength, with Tamil belan; Sanskrit 
japa, prayer, with Tamil seham. See also the pronoun of the first 
person.) In the other dialects it maintains its place more firmly ; 
but even in them it is ordinarily strengthened at the end of words by 
the addition of the eiiphonic syllable m, consisting of the enunciative 
vowel u, and the v euphonically used to prevent hiatus, d has afbost 
entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in Tamil, and lias been 
succeeded by u or ei. Where final a changes into ei in Tamil, it 
generally changes into e in Canarese, or else it is propped up by the 
addition of vu. In Telugu,<and especially in Malay alam, this vowel is 
less subject to change. Neuter plurals of appellatives and pronouns, 
which originally ended in a in all the dialects, and which still end 
in a in Malaydlam, now end in most instances in ei in colloquial 
Tamil, in ^ in Telugu, and in in Canarese. Thus, ava, those (things), 

was destroyed by order of Tipii, when his army invaded Coeliin and Travancore ; 
a tnie barbarian and savage, lie spared neither Christians nor Hindus, and to him 
attaches the infamy of destroying most of the ancient Sanskidt MSS. which time 
had spared in Southern India. •Brahmans have yet stories current how in those 
times their ancestors had to flee to the forests with a few of their most precious 
books and possessions, leaving the remainder to the flames.” I may add to the 
above Fr. Paulinus’s statement, that the title of the book printed in 1577 was the 
“ Doctrina Christiana,” which was followed the next year by a book entitled the 
" Flos Sanc^prum.” After mentioning the Tamil Dictionary, printed in 1679, he 
adds, “ From that period the Danish missionaries at Tranquebar have printed 
many works.” 
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become avei in Tamil, avt in Telugu, avu in Panarestf : in Malay- 
ftlam alone it is still ava. 

The long d, which is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of. two short 
ra's, becomes poetically 6. Viniia-v-ctr, heavenly ones, becomes vtTindr. 
In old Canarese, even short a becomes sometimes o. The long final d 
of Sanskrit feminine abstracts becomes in Tamil ei — did, Sans., 
desire, Tam. diet; Chitrd, Sans., April — May, Tam., jSittirei. The 
same d becomes e in Canarese — e.g,, Gangd, the Ganges, is in Canarese 
Gange or Gange-yu, 

The diphthong into which final a and d are weakened in Tamil 
is represented more properly as ei than as ai. The origination . of 
the Tamil ei from a, and the analogy of the Sanskrit diphthong ai, 
which is equivalent to di, might lead us to regard the Tamil diph- 
thong as ai rather than ti. It is curious, however, that though it ori- 
ginated from a, every trace of the sound of a has disappeared. It is 
represented in Grantha and Malayfllam by a double e, and in Telugu- 
Canarese by a chjf acter which is compounded of e and i .* it accords in 
sound also very nearly with the sound of S or ey in Turkey. It is also 
to be observed that the Tamil ei is the equivalent of the e of the Malay- 
S,lam accusative, and is the ordinary representative of the final e of 
Canarese substantives and verbal nouns. It is worthy of notice also 
that Kumarila-bhatta, in transliterating tlie Taniil nadei into Sanskrit 
characters, writes it, not as nadai, but as nade. He evidently consi- 
derefi the Dravidian ei nearer e than ai, I conclude, therefore, that 
this sound is best represented by the diphthong ei, which corresponds 
to the g^of the Greeks. 

‘‘ The change from a to e is rare in bases, though more frequent in 
inflexions. Of this change among the modern languages Gujarati 
gives many instances. It must here be reraarked'that the spelling of 
most of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
very irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is probable 
that the spelling has been made to conform to the pronunciation. If 
this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, they too would to the eye 

seem to have changed the a into e Instances also occur 

in which not only a, but even d, is thus modulated. This process, 
which is irregular and capricious, resembles our own English habit 
of turning a into e. . , . . The e in the modem Indian languages 

is never short, as in Prakrit, but is constantly long The 

breaking down of a and d into e seems to be one of those points 
where non-Aryan influences have been at work. The Sans^crit admits 
of the modulation of i into e by the addition of an a sound, but 
it does not include within the range of its phonetic system the 
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process of %tjkening^a iuto e by the appendage of an i sound. This 
transition is foreign to the genius of the ancient language, in which 
e is always long. The Dravidian languages, however, possess a short 
e as one of their original simple vowel sounds, side by side with the 
^ corresponding to the Sanskrit The Tamil further substitutes 
for the Sanskrit e — i.e.^ d + i — a sound of ei — i.e.y e + i. This short 
e of the Dravidians is often found in Canarese to replace the a 

and d of Sanskrit, and in Tamil ei corresponds thereto It 

would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our knowledge on 
the obscure subject of the relations between the Dravidians and the 
early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on this point ; but it is 
noteworthy that the Aryan tribes who came most closely into contact 
with Kols and Dravidians exhibit the greatest proclivity towards the 
use of these broken vowels.” — Beames^ pp. 137-14:1. 

(2.) i and t These vowels calf for no remark. 

(3.) u and A In the Indo-European languages, and also in the 
Semitic, the vowels H and u are very decided, inflexible sounds, 
which admit of little or no interchange with other vdwels, or euphonic 
softening. In the Dravidian languages, long d is sufficiently persis- 
tent j but short u is* of lAl vowels the weakest and lightest, and is 
largely used, especially at the end of words, for euphonic purposes, or 
as a help to enunciation. 

In grammatical written Telugu, every word without exception must 
end in a vowel j and if it has not naturally a vowel ending of its ^wn, 
u is to be suffixed to the last consonant. This rule applies even to 
Sanskrit derivatives; and the neuter abstracts ending in m, which 
have been borrowed from Sanskrit, must end in m-u in Telugu. 
Though this u is always written, it is often dropped in pronunciation. 
In modern Canarese a similar rule holds, with this additional develop- 
ment, that u (or with the euphonic copula vu) is suffixed even to 
words that end in a — compare the Tamil sila, few (things), and pala, 
many (things), with the corresponding Canarese kela-vu and 2 jala-vu, 
The Tamil rule, with regard to the addition of u to words which end 
in a consonant, accords with the rule of the ancient Canarese. That 
rule is, that in words which end in any hard or surd consonant, viz., 
in k, chf ti ^9 OT p (each of which is the leading consonant of a varga)y 
or in the hard, rough r, which is peculiar to these languages, the hard 
consonant shall be followed by (as q by sJt^vd in Hebrew), in con- 
sequence of its being impossible for Tamilian organs of speech to pro- 
nounce those letters without the help of a succeeding vowel. In most 
instances this enunciative u is not merely short, but so very short that 
its quantity is determined by grammarians to be equal only to a fourth 
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o| the quantity of a long vowel * In Makyftlam a short a sometimes 
replaces the short u of the Tamil. Dr Qundert considers this a pecu- 
Ufurity of the Malaydlam of Cochin and of the Syrian^ Christians. 
«IV!>reigners, ^ho are led more by the written d^ rthan by the spoken 
sound, have often, he says, been led to regard this letter.as a. The short 
a of Tamil is still further shortened in Northern Malaydlam, so that in 
the northern districts it is not written at all, but a small circle, or dot 
merely, over the letter is used to express the sound. ' This may be 
represented by our apostrophe — hiraW = kirdkh-^. The same usage 
prevails still more extensively in Tulu, in which the pronunciation of 
this final u is still more like the Hebrew sNvd, After all vowels except 
6 and d it is hardly possible to catch the sound. In so far as it is 
enunciated at all, it resembles a very short German u. The change of 
the Tamil iladu (there is not) into the Telugu ledu^ and many changes 
of the like nature, seem to be the result of a similar contraction of 
initial vowels. 

It often happens (though it is not an invariable rule) that the final 
fiurd, to which enunciative u or a has been appended, is doubled, 
apparently for the purpose of furnishing a fulcrum for the support of 
the appended vowel Thus, the Sanskrit vdk, speech, becomes in 
Tamil vd1c(1cy%i,; ap^ water, becomes ap{pyu; and so in all similar 
cases. The rule is further extended in Tamil so as to apply to the 
final consonants of syllables, as well as to those of worda If a 
syllable, though in the middle of a word, terminates in one of the hard 
consonants above mentioned, and if the initial consonant of the suc- 
ceeding syllable is one which cannot be assimilated to it, the final 
consonant is doubled, and u is affixed. Thus, advaita^ Sans., in- 
duality, becomes in Tamil attuveida. The rule by whicli d, when thus 
doubled, becomes t, will be explained hereafter. In modern colloquial 
Tamil, u is suffixed to almost every final consonant, — ^to the semi-vowels 
and nasals, as well as the surds ; and even in the ancient or classical 
Tamil it is sometimes suffixed to final I — e.y., sol(iyu, speak, instead of 
simply sol. The employment of u in the manner and for the purposes 
now mentioned is obviously quite foreign to Indo-European usages. 
It is not derived from Sanskrit, and is opposed to Sanskrit laws of 
sound. It will be termed the enunciative u, and will generally be 
separated off by a hyphen. 

(4.) e, S: 0 , 6. The Dravidian languages possess and largely 
employ the short sounds of the vowels e and o (epsilon and omicron), 
and most of them have different characters for those sounds, for the 
purpose of distinguishing them from the corresponding long vowels. 
Sanskrit is destitute of short e and o. The entire absence of those 
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sounds .from a lan^age which attends so nicely as Sanskrit, to the 
minutest gradations of sound, cannot be the result of accident ; and the 
importance.of the. place which they occupy in the Dravidi|in system of 
sounds, contributes i(;|[<)w that the Dra vidian languages are indepen- 
dent of Sanskrit. In a few cases, un all the dialects, particularly in 
the instance of the demonstrative bases, as a and and the interrogative 
base.tf, the short vowel has sometimes been converted into a long one 
by becoming the seat of emphasis ; but such cases are rare and excep- 
tional, and in general the difference between short e and o and the 
corresponding long vowels is a difference which pertains not to 
euphony or the inflexional form, but to the bases or roots of words, 
and is essential to the difference in the signification — in Tamil, 
Ul means clear, and tU scorpion ; M/, stone, and M/, foot. 

The first trace of the ado23tion of this short e by Aryan populations 
is found in Prakrit, and takes the form, not of a distinct sound, from 
the long Sanskrit e, but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, 
words which in Sanskrit exhibit long e, followed by a single consonant, 
occur in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant. As Prakrit is 
always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit words, it is 
apparent thiit tbe commor/ people who spoke Prakrit, having come to 
regard c as a short sound, felt it necessary to double the following con- 
sonant, in order to preserve the quantity ; the vowel, which in Sanskrit 

was long by nature, becoming thus long by position These words 

were pronounced with a short e, as in English get, led; and the bjwren- 
ness of invention of the persons who reduced Prakrit to writing is 
shown by their omitting to provide a separate character for this new 
sound, as the Dravidiaiis have done.” — Beames, p. 141. 

(5.) ei. It has already been mentioned that ei, unlike the Sanskrit 
diphthong ai, represents e and not a and i. The primitive Dra vi- 
dian a changes into c, and this again into ei. Thus, the head is 
tala in Telugu and Malayfllam, tale in Canarese, and tali in Tamil. 
This Malayfilam a is not pure, but, according to Dr Gundert, is a 
modification of ei. Hence e, not a, appears in the dative. When 
ei is succeeded in Tamil by another ei, with only a single consonant 
between them, the first ei, though naturally long, is considered short 
by position, and is pronounced short accordingly — e.g., udeimei, pro- 
perty, is regarded in prosody as xideimei. In such cases, ei is seen to 
be equivalent to its original d or 

(6.) au. This diphthong has a place in the Tamil alphabet; but it 
is not really a part of any of the Dravidian languages, and it has been 
placed in •the alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. It is used 
only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives ; and when such 
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derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more commonly pronounced 
vrithout the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily the diphthong is sepa- 
rated into its eomponent elements ; that is, the simple vowels a and i/, 
from which it is derived, are pronounced separately, with the usual 
euphonic v of the Tamil between them to prevent hiatus. — e,^,, the 
Sanskrit noun saukh^/am, health, is ordinarily pronounced ahj$ written 
in Tamil savuTckiyam, ■ * ^ • 

It is a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, as distinguished 
from that of the other languages of the family, that the vowels 
€y and Uy acquire before certain consonants followed by a and its 
cognate tiy a compound, diphthongal sound, which is different from the 
sound which they have as simple vowels. Thus, % before w., r, r, r, 
ly and ly followed by a or ei, acquires something of the sound of e : t, 
before the same consonants, with the exception of the first 7' and the 
first ly and followed by a or ei, takes a sound resembling it .* H remains 
always unchanged ; but it, not only before the above-mentioned seven 
consonants, but before all single consonants, when it is not succeeded 
by ty tiy or e, is pronounced nearly like o; and inTelugu, o is generally 
used in writing those words. before the consonants above men- 
tioned, with the exception of the semi-vi;wels, loses its peculiarly 
slender sound, and is pronounced nearly as it would be if the succeed- 
ing consonant were doubled, e, with the same exceptions, acquires a 
sound similar to 6. This change of e into o especially distinguishes 
Tulvr Thus, the Tamil vendumy must, is in Tuju hod; velliy silver, 
is bolli. These changes in the sounds of the Dravidian vowels under 
certain circumstances are not owing exclusively to the influence of the 
following consonants. They illustrate more especially the power of 
one Dravidian vowel to bring another vowel into harmony with itself. 
In all the changes now referred to, we see the power of the vowel a 
and its cognate ei penetrating into the preceding syllable. The circum- 
stance most worthy of notice, in connection with these changes, is that 
each of the short vowels ^, m, and e, retains its natural sound, if it is 
succeeded by another t, w, or e. Thus, tiruy Tamil, infinitive, to have, 
to be, is pronounced ora, but the imperative uru is pronounced as it is 
written. This rule discloses a law of sound which is unlike anything 
that is discoverable in Sanskrit. So far as it goes, it corresponds to 
the Scythian law of harmonic sequences, iVhich will be referred to 
hereafter. 

The vowel dy occurring in the last syllable of a word ending in n, 
r, r, ly or /, acquires a slender sound resembling that of e — e.g.y avavy 
Tamil, they (honorifically, he), is pronounced aver. This change corre- 
sponds to the weakeniii|^of the sound of heavy vowels in the ultimate 
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or penultimate syllables of words^ which is sometimes observed in the 
Sanskrit family of tongues. 

II. Consonants. — ^Tamil grammarians divide all consonants into 
three claS3|M— (1.) Surds, w'hich they call vaUimm^ or the hard class, 
viz., h, ch dr t, p, r; (2.) N^als, which they call melUnam, or the 
soft class, viz.^n, n, n, n, m, with final n ; and (3.) Semi-vowels, which 
they call ideiyinam^ or the medial class, viz., y, r, v, r, I, 

In this enumeration, as I have already observed, the sonant equiva- 
lents of the surd consonants (viz., y, the sonant of the sonant of ch 
or i; d, the sonant of t; d, the sonant of t; and h, the sonant of p) are 
omitted. In the Northern Dravidian dialects the difference between 
surds and sonants is generally expressed by the use of different charac- 
ters for each sound, in imitation af the system of the Deva-ndgari ; but 
in Tamil and in MalayMam, in accordance with the peculiar Dravidian 
lawjof the convertibility of surds and sonants, one set of consonants 
serves for both purposes, and the difference betweer^ them is expressed 
in the pronunciation alone. 

It is desirable, bq^ore jDroceeding further, to inquire into this law, 
viz. : — 

The Converiihility of Surds and Sonants , — We have seen that the 
Tamil alphabet a^>ts the first and last of each of the Deva-nagari 
vargas, or rows of consonants, viz., the unaspirated surd and the nasal 
of each varga; we have also seen that the Tamil has not separate 
characters for surds and sonants, but uses one and the same character 
--5hat which, properly speaking, represents the surd only — to express 
both. This rule does not apply merely to the written characters of the 
language, but is the expression of a law of sound which is inherent in 
the language itself. 

There are distinct traces of the existence of this law in all the Dra- 
vidian dialects; but v it is found most systematically and most fully 
developed in Tamil and Malay alam. The law, as apparent in the Tamil- 
MalayS,lam system of sounds, is as follows t, t, p, the first un- 
aspirated consonants of the first, third, fourth, and fifth vargas, are 
always pronounced as tenues or surds (i.e., as h, t, t, p) at the begin- 
ning of words, and whenever they are doubled. The same consonants 
are al ways pronounced as medials or sonants as g, d, d, h) when 
single in the middle of words, A sonant cannot commence a word, 
neither is a surd admissible in the middle, except when doubled ; and 
so imperative is this law, and so strictly is it adhered to, that when, 
words jrelborrowed from languages in which a different principle pre- 
vails, as Sanskrit or English, the consonanti of those words change 
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from sonants to surds, or vice versd, according to their position — e.g.,. 
dantci, Bans, a tooth, becomes in Tamil, tandam; hhdgya^ Sans, happi- 
ness, becomes pdJchiyam, This rule applies also to the case of com- 
pounds. The first consonant of the second word, though it was a 
surd when it stood independent, is regarded as a sonant when it 
becomes a medial letter in a c'^mpounded word. This difierence is 
marked in Tclugu by a difference in the character which is employed — 
anna-damrmdu (for anna-tammulu\ elder and younger brothers ; 
hotfa-hadu (for Tcofta-padu)^ to be beaten ; but in Tamil, and gener- 
ally in Malayalam, the difference appears in the pronunciation alone. 
This rule applies to all compounds in Telugu ; but in Tamil, when 
the words stand in a case-relation to one another, or when the first is 
governed by the second, tij, initial surd of the second word is not 
softened, but doubled and hardened, rn token of its activity — e.g., in- 
stead of hotta-hadu, to be beaten, it prefers to say ko{ta-{p)padu. In 
dvandva compounds Tamil agrees with Tclugu. 

A similar rule applies to the pronunciation of ch or 6 (the Tamil s), 
the i first ponsonant of the second varga» When single, it is pro- 
nounced as a soft, weak sibilant, with a sound midway between shy and 
ch. This pronunciation is unchanged in the middle of words, and in 
all cases in whiefh the letter is single ; but when it is doubled, it is 
pronounced exactly like chch or cc. The principle involved in this 
instance is the same as in the cases previously mentioned, but the 
operition of the rule is in some degree -different. The difference con- 
sists in the pronunciation of this consonant in the beginning of a word, 
as well as in the middle, as a sonant — i.e., as L By theory it should 
be pronounced as ch at the beginning of a word,— rand it is worthy of 
notice that it always receives this pronunciation at, "th^ beginning of a 
word in vulgar colloquial Tamil ; and in Malayalam and Telugu it is 
written as well as pronounced ch, A somewhat similar rule prevails 
w’ith respect to the rough r of the Tamil, which is pronounced as r 
when single, and like Ur when doubled. 

The Tamilian rule which requires the same consonant to be pro- 
nounced as k fn one position and as g in another — as f, t, p, in one 
position, and as di d, 6, in another — is not a mere dialectic peculiarity, 

, the gradual result of circumstances, or a modern refinement invented 
by grammarians, but is essentially inherent in the language, and has 
been a characteristic principle of it from the beginning. 

The Tamil characters were borrowed, I conceive, from the earlier 
^Sanskrit, and the langpge of the Tamilians was committed to writing 
’‘bn or soon 'if^t t^e arrival df> the first colony of Brahmans, probably 
several centuries Wfop^^tfe Christian era. Yet even at that early 
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period the Tamil alphabet was arranged in such a manner as to embody 
the peculiar Dravidian law oi the convertibility of isirds and sonants. 
The Tamil alphabit'^ systematically passed by the sonants of the San- 
skrit, and adopted the surds alone, considering one character as suffi-* 
cient for the expression of both classes of sounds. This circumstance 
clearly proves that ab initio the Dravidian^ phonetic system, as repre- 
sented in Tamil, its most ancient exponent, difered essentially from 
that of Sanskrit. 

In.none of the Indo-European languages do we find surds ^ and 
sonants convertible j though Hebrew scholars will remember the exist- 
ence in Hebrew of a rule which is somewhat similar to the Tamilia^t 
respecting k, t, p, and their equivalents. The Hebrew consonants 
composing the memorial words begad kephath^ are pronounced in two 
different ways, according to theif position. When any of those con- 
sonants begins a word, or in certain cases a syllable, it is- to be 
pronounced hard — that is, as a surd or tenuis; and if it be an 
aspirated letter, it is then deprived of the aspirate which it naturally 
possesses. To denote this, such consonants have a point, called a 
dagesky inscribed in them. When those consonants are found in any 
other position, they are pronounced as sonants, and two of them, ph 
and thy as aspirates. This rule resembles the Tamilian in some parti- 
culars ; but the resemblance which will be found to exist between the 
Tamilian rule and the law of sounds which ‘prevails in some pf the 
languages of the Scythian family, amounts to identity. In the Famish 
and Lappish there is a clearly marked distinction between surds and 
sonants : a sonant never commences a word or syllable in either tongue. 
But in the oldest specimen of any Scythian language which is extant — 
the Scythic vei»sicn of the inscription at Behistun — Mr Norris ascer- 
tained Royal Asiatic Society ioi 1853) the existence 

of a law of convertibility of sonants and surds which is absolutely 
identical with the Tamilian. He ascertained that in that language, 
in the middle of a word, the same consonant was pronounced as a 
sonant when single and as a surd when doubled. 

We now enter upon an examination of the Dravidian consonarUs in 
detail. ^ 

(1.) The guttural varga^ k, <7, atid their nasal ii or 7ig, These con- 
sonants are pronounced in the Dravidian language precisely as in San- 
skrit. p, the sonant of ky which is expressed by the same character in 
Tamil, is pronounced in Tamil-Malayalam in a peculiarly soft manner. 
Its sound resembles that of an Irish gh, and is commonly used to exprera 
the h olher languages. Thus, the. Sanskrit adjective%a/id, gi^at, is 
written in Tamil magd; but so soft is the jr, that it may. ^0 considered 
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as an eqniiralent to 7if pronounced with less roughness than is usual 
with that aspirate. ■ 

(2.) TIu palatal varga : ch or i,j, and It hisi^been observed that 
the Tamil rejects the Sanskrit sibilants i, sh, and s. The consonant 
which it adopts instead is ch, which is pronounced in Tamil in a manner 
somewhat similar to the |k]|^ spiraled S of Siva, or as a very soft sh, 
with as little sibilation or aspiration as possible. In fact, it may be 
regarded as a palatal, not as a sibilant ; and when it is doubled, it takes 
precisely the sound of the Sanskrit palatal ch or c, or its English equi- 
valent in which. In Telugu, the sound of ch is that with which this 
consonant is pronounced, not only when doubled, but also when single ; 
and a similar pronunciation prevails in the lowest colloquial dialect of 
the Tamil, in which Seg, to do, is pronounced chey, as in Telugu. It 
is probably the ancient pronunciation of this letter which is retained 
by the lower classes. The very soft sound of it as i is probably 
a refinement originating with the higher classes. When the Tamil 
alphabet was arranged, and i was made the equivalent of ch, and even 
after the arrival of the Europeans in India, when the Portuguese wrote 
S'6ramandalam as CSioramandel, and the missionary Ziegenbalg wrote 
Sudra as Tshuddira^ ihe harder palatal soufid seems to have been the 
one in general use.' This letter should perhaps be represented as ch in 
the Boman character, like the corresponding Telugu letter, but the 
sound of i is the sound so generally heard at present, when the letter is 
single, that the use of ch or c would be puzzling to the student of Tamil. 
I hav( 0 , therefore, resolved to adhere to i as in the former edition. 

j, the second unaspirated consonant of this row, is not used in 
correct Tamil ; but in Telugu it is both written and pronounced : in 
vulgar Tamil also ch is sometimes pronounced like/ The same sound 
of j is sometimes admitted in the use of those Sanskrit derivatives in, 
which the letter)* is found in Sanskrit ; but ordinarily the Tamil sound 
of ch or 8 is used instead. 

a, the nasal of this row of consonants, is pronounced as in Sanskrit 
in all the Dravidian languages, fi, nj, or iiy, as this letter is commonly 
transliterated in English, being a double letter, and liable to mislead, 
I think it better tb ffepresent this sound by n. The n of the lingual 
series will-be reprfeented as before by ti; the dental n, as before, by n, 
without any diacritical mark. We frequently find n (nf) used in 
Malayd.lam, as an initial, where the Tamil uses n — e.g., Mn, I, instead 
of the Tamil ndn. Possibly both the Tamil n and the Malayd,lam fi 
are representatives of an ancient y, as will appear in the examination 
of the personal pronouns, ndn, ndn = ydn. Tamil ‘a crab, is 

in Malayklam, and ya^dri in Canarese. ^ 
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It is necessary here to notice the existence in Telugu of a’ peculiarly 
soft pronunciation of*|& and y, with tljjeir aspirates, which is unknown 
in Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars, and is found only in Telugu 
and in Mard^thL Ch is pronounced as and j as c? 2 r, before all vowels 
except t, f, e, and ei. Before these excepted vowels, the ordinary 
sounds of ch and j are retained. Whetker^lliii Telugu borrowed these 
sounds from the Mard.thi, or the Mard,thi from the Telugu, I can 
scarcely venture to express an opinion ; but this is not the only par- 
ticular in which those languages are found to agree. A sound repre- 
sented as zh is much used in the Tuda dialect, especially in connection 
with r and 1. 

“ Marathi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In taUa- 
mas and modern tadhhavas, and before the palatal vowels ^, 2, e, and 
at, ch and j are pronounced as i» Sanskrit ; but in early tadhhavas, 
desajas, and before the other vowels, ch sounds ts, and j, dz. This 
peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, while, on 
the other hand, the ts and dz sounds (so to speak, the unassimilated 
palatals) are characteristic of the lower state of ' development of the 
non-Aiyan, Turanian,, or •y^at-you-call class of languages. Tibe^n 
on the one side, and Telugu among the Dravidlans on the other, 
retain them. Mard^hi, from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other 
non-Aryan forms of speech, might naturally be expected to have under- 
gone somewhat of their influence, and this pronunciation of the palatals 
is probably an instance in point. By the expression “ unassimilated 
palatals ” I mean that, whereas, in the Aryan palatals, the dental and 
sibilant of which they are composed have become so united into one 
sound that the elements can no longer be separately recognised, in the 
Turanian class the elements are still distinct.” — Beames, p. 72. Dr 
Trumpp also attributes the pronunciation of ch and j in certain con- 
nections, as /tf^ and dz in Marathi, to Dravidian influences. 

(3.) The Ungual or so-called cerebral varga: f, d, n. The pro- 
nunciation of the consonants of the cerebral varga in the Dravidian 
languages does not essentially differ from their pronunciation in San- 
skrit. In expressing these consonants, with their aspirates, in Roman 
characters in this work, a dot will be placed under eai^i, to distinguish 
them from the t, d, and n, of* the dental row. Though t is 
consonant of the linguals, it is not pronounced at the beginning of any 
word in Tamil, like the other surds. Its sound is too hard and rough 
to admit of its use as an initial ; and, therefore, in those few Sanskrit 
derivatives yhich commence with this letter, { is preceded in Tamil by 
the vow^*, as a help to enunciation. When t is thus preceded by a 
vowel, it is no longer an initial, and therefore no longer a surd ; and 
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hence it becomes 4 hy rule ; so that the sound of t is never heard in 
TamU^ es:cept when d is doubly. In the othenf Dravidian dialects, f 
is sometimes pronounced singly, as in Sanskrit/^ Tamil differs from 
the other dialects in refusing to combine f with n, and changing 
it into d when n is combined with it. This peculiarity is founded 
upon a general Tamilian^ law. of sound, which is that nasals will not 
combine with surds, but coalesce with sonants alone. In consequence 
of this peculiar law, such combinations as nfi which are 

admissible in Teliigu and Canarese, are inadmissible in Tamil, in 
which 7^4, nd, and mb, must be used instead. Tiiis rule applies also 
to k and ch, which, when combined with the nasals corresponding to 
them, become ^ and j\ Thus, rm^itapa, Sans, a porch, becomes in 
Tamil mandoham; anta. Sans, end, becomes andam. Probably the 
difference between Tamil and the, other Dravidiau languages ii^ this 
point arises from the circumstance that Tamil has remained so much 
freer than its sister idioms from Sanskrit influences. A similar rule 
respecting the conjunction of nasals with sonants alone is found in 
Finnish, and is possibly owing to that delicacy of ear which both 
Finns and Tamilians appe^r.to possess. 

I reserve to the dose of 'this examination of the Dravidian conson- 
ants some observatipi^ on ibe circumstance that the consonants of the 
lingual or cerebral cla!u ; at(if iouud in Sanskrit as well as in the lan- 
guages of the Dravfdi^ family. 

(4.) The dental iargd: t, dj «. The letters of the dental var^a have 
generally the same sound in the Dravidian languages as in Sanskrit. 
The principal exception consists in the peculiarly soft pronunciation of 
t in Tamil and Malayfllam between two vowels : it is then pronounced, 
not as d, but with the sourtd of the soft English th in thaL It is only 
when it is combined with a nasal (as in the word which was cited 
above, andarriy end) that the sonant of t is pronounced in Tamil as d; 
the sound of.-rf Wng, in. such a conjunction, inoro natural and easy 
than that ^ As this peculiar sound of th is found only in Tamil 
and in Malay^m, a daughter of Tamil, it is doubtful whether th is 
to be considete^'as^the original sound of the sonant equivalent of t, 
or whether, it m'to be regarded as a corruption or further softening 
of d. On the whole, the latter supposition seems the more probable; 
and as the th of Tamil corresponds to the d of Telugu and of the 
other dialeci^n position and power, I shall always write it as dy even 
when quoting Tamil words^ except where it is used as an initial, and 
is therefore a surd, when it will be written as t ■ 

Another exception to the rule that the dental letters have, the same 
pronunciation in the Dravidian languages as in Sanskrit consists in 
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the pronunciation of the Sanskrit t in certain connections in MalayMam 
as I — e.g.f dltmdv\ soul^/or dttmdv’ (Tam. dttumd\ from the Sans, dtmd; 
KSraldlpatti, for K^ralotpatti, the title of the History of Malabar. 

One of the sounds peculiar to the Tuda is the hard sound of th, as 
in the English word thin. This is the pronunciation to be given to 
the th in atham, he, she, it, they. 

(5.) The labial varga : p, &, m. The pronunciation of p, and its 
sonaiit 6, requires no remark. One of the peculiarities of Tuda is the 
existence in it of the sound of / — e.y., pdf^ an insect. In the other 
Dravidian dialects / is unknown, and p is used instead in words 
containing / borrowed from English. With regard to the use of m in 
combination, I have only to observe, that though it changes into' 9 ^, k, 
71 or Uy when immediately succeeded by a guttural, a palatal, a lingual, 
or a dental, it is not to be confounded with the anusvdra of the San- 
skrit alphabet. The true anusvdra — i.e., the sound which m takes 
in Sanskrit before the semi- vowels, the sibilants, and the letter h — 
is unknown to the Dravidian languages. A charactgr called by the 
name of anusvdray but of a different power froih liie anusvdra of the 
Sanskrit, is in use in Telugu and Canarese ; but it is used merely as 
the equivalent of the consonantal m in euphonic combinations, and 
even as a final. The Telugu has also a vocali^uai|al|'.tho half anusvdray 
which, though it is used merely for euphon^,' b^rs ix close resemblance 
to the true anusvdra of the Sanskrit. There is Nothing in any of the 
Dravidian languages wdiich corresponds to the Use of the obscure nfsal 
anusvdra as a final in Hindi and in the other Northern vernaculars. 

The euphonic use of m or n, and its modifications, and its use to 
prevent hiatus, wdll be considered at the close of this section. 

(6.) The varga of the liquid consonants or semi-vowels : y, r, I, v : 
r, I, r. In classical Tamil neither r nor I can commence a word ; each 
of them requires to be preceded by an euphpnic auxiliary vowel ; r by 
i or a, and I by u,' This appears most distinctly in words borrowed 
from Sanskrit, as in these instances we are certain of tjie' original form 
of tlie word. Thus rdjd, Sans,, becomes in Tamil vrdian or irdyan, 
and also araian or arayan; I'^vati, Sans, the nahshatra of that ' name, 
becomes iravati; rakta, Sans, blood, becomes iratlam^on arattam; 
rava, Sans, sound, becomes ^ravam. The last word never becomes 
iravam. So also Ibka, Sans, the world, becomes in Tamil ulbgam, 
and by a further change, through the preference of the T^il for short 
vowels, ulagam, and still more elegantly ulagu. The same rule applies 
to the second set of semi-vowels, r, I, r, which are the exclusive pro- 
perty of ^ Dravidian languages, and none of which can be pronounced 
without the help of preceding vowels. 
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Of these distinctively Dravidian semi-vowels, r is used most largely 
by Tamil. It is used also in Malay^lam, and its use is one of the 
distinguishing features of old, as distinguished from modern, Canarese. 
Its sound resembles that of the English r (not the Irish or Scotch) 
after a long vowel, as in the word farm; but it is pronounced farther 
back in the mouth, and in a still morf! liquid manner. It is sometimes 
expressed in English books as zh or 't'zh; but this is merely a local pro- 
nunciation of the letter which is peculiar to the NTorthern districts of 
the Tamil country ; it is at variance with its affinities and its inter- 
changes, and is likely to mislead the learner, r is the only Dravidian 
consonant which is pronounced differently in different districts. In 
the southern districts of the Tamil country, it is pronounced by the 
mass of the people exactly in the same manner as Z, which is the letter 
generally used instead of r in mpdern Canarese. Between Tanjore 
and Pondicherry, it is softened into rzh or zh; and in Madras and the 
neighbourhood, this softening process has been carried to such a length, 
that in the- speech of the vulgar, r has become y, or a silent letter. 
Even in correct written Tamil r sometimes disappears — e,g.y porudu, 
time, becomes It seiAetimes changes into y in Malayalam. 

Telugu, which comihehies to be spoken atfout two days* journey north 
of Madras, has lost tl& letter altogether. Generally it uses d instead, 
as the Canarese uses 1; but sometinies it uses no substitute, after the 
manner of the vulgar Tamil of Madras. Looking at such Telugu 
wot-ds as Jcinda, below, answering to the Tamil Tctrnda^ and mingu^ to 
swallow, answering to the Tamil vifmigu, we cannot but suppose that 
Telugu had this letter originally, like Tamil, and that it lost it gra- 
dually through the operation of that softening process which, in the 
colloquial Tamil of Madras, converts hire, below, to Me, Though r is 
generally changed into I in Canarese, it appears to have become r in 
some words — e.y., ardu^ having wept, instead of aradu^ Tamil. It is 
sometimes also assimilated — e.g,, porudu, Tamil, time, became pottu 
{porudu, popdu, ^poddii^ potui) in old Canarese, in modern Canarese 
hottii. The chdxiga of r into r is common in Tulu. 

/ is a peculiar heavy 4 !^ith a mixture of r, which is found in all 
the Dravidian languages. It may be styled the cerebral I ; and it is 
probably derived from the same source,, whatever that source may be, 
from which the cerebral consonants f, d, and w, have proceeded. A 
similar I is found ill Yedic Sanskrit, and an I identical with it is 
common in several of j;he North Indian vernaculars. 

“ From the examples given in this and other sections, it must have 
struck the reader that a close connection, if not a certain degree of con- 
fusion, exists in some languages between I and 1. This, latter letter is 
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very common in Oriya, Bengali, and Gujarati ; less in Panjabi; and is 
not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies description; some- 
times it sounds like rh^ again like rz, and again merely a harsh Z. Its 
point of contact is high up in the palate, near 9 *, and the tongue in 
uttering it is shaped as in uttering the simple Z. It appears to be 
capriciously substituted by the vulgar, in those languages where it 
exists, for the common Z, and in a considerable number of instances 
this substitution has become the rule. . It will be noticed that this 
letter never occurs initially in any of the languages ; and there appears 
to be no reason for doubting that the sound itself is of non-Aryan 
origin, notwithstanding the fact that the character is found in Vedic 
Sanskrit. We do not know how this character was pronounced in 
those days, beyond this — that it in some degree resembled d. But the 
equivalent of d, in the modern languages, is not ^ , but Ih. Moreover, 
Panjabi has side by side with J a character, rh, which accurately cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit d” — Beanies, p, 245. 

The hard rough r of the Dravidian languages is not found in San- 
skrit, and is not employed in pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives. It is 
found in Telugu poetry and elegant prctse, Azid the grammarians insist 
upon using it ; but in the Aiodern dialect of the Telugu it is seldom 
used. In Canaresc, the use of this letter is confined to the poets and 
the ancient dialect. It is evident that it was originally contained in 
all the dialects ; though, possibly through the influence of the Sanskrit, 
it is now seldom used except in Tamil and Malayfilam, in whicl? it 
holds as firm footing as ever. In some of the older Tamil alphabets I 
have found this letter appropriately expressed by a double ry and, to 
distinguish it from the softer letter, it will be represented in this work 
by a Clarendon r, emblematical of its greater strength. 

In the use of this hard r in Tamil, there are two peculiarities which 
are worthy of notice. 

(i.) r, when doubled, is pronounced as ttr, though written rr. The 
t of this compound sound differs both from the soft dental t of the 
fourth varga, and from the cerebral f, and corresponds very nearly to 
the emphatic final t of our English interr<^tive ichat f This sound 
of t is not expressed in writing, but in pronunciation it is never omitted; 
and it is one of those peculiar^ Dravidian sounds which are not derived 
from Sanskrit, and are not found in it. The double Ur or tt of the 
Tamil (rr) is sometimes softened in Telugu to a single /, and in 
Canarese still further into t — e.g.y mdrru {mdttru), Tam., of which 
One of the meanings is an answer, a word, is in TeL rndfa, in 
Gan. mdZ^^The f is also sometimes doubled in Telugu — e.^., Tam., 
parnt, (Jattru), a laying hold; Tel., paffu; Can., both paffu and 
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pattu (Jiaitu). Even in old Canarese a similar change often takes 
place. 

(ii.) The letter n (not the dental n, but the final n of Tamil), a 
letter which is not found in Telugu, is often prefixed in Tamil to the 
rough r for the sake of euphony, when the compound nv acquires the 
sound of ndr — a sound of which th^ Tamil, like the language of Mada- 
gascar, is exceedingly fond. In Tula this sound is further softened to 
nj — €.(/., JcanTit, Tamil, a calf, is in Tulu, hanji. In another class of 
words, the Vf which is prefixed to p is radical, and should be followed 
by Cl?, according to rule in the preterites of verbs whose root ends 
in n ) ; but r is suffixed to n instead of c?, in consequence of which the 
sound of ndr is substituted for that of nd, 

I consider the p radical, and the n euphonically prefixed, in rrvdnTU 
{mUndrn)^ Tam., three (for rnUru^ Pan., the more ancient form of the 
word), and in onTii (ondru), Tam., one (for orii). The n I consider 
radical (or an euphonised form of the radical), and the p used euphoni- 
cally instead of^cf, in the following examples : — enru (endru)^ having 
spoken, instead of endu y Senru (Sendru), having gone, for iendu (which 
is inste.*id of the less enptonio ie/c??^). In the speech of the vulgar in 
the Tamil country, and in Malay^lam, tViis compound ndr is further 
altered into nii or Tin. In Telugu and Canarese nd seems always to be 
found instead of ndr. See Numerals I. and III.’'^ 

(7.) The sibilants and the asjnrate: S, sh, s, h. It has already been 
mentioned that Tamil is destitute of sibilants. The other Dravidian 


* I quote here from Dr Gundert’s communication. “ Is mUru more ancient tlian 
mUndru ? Canarese dislikes the nasals (except the half anusvara^ which it likes to 
introduce — c.f/., sainhya instead of sahya, tolerable). Kandru, Tam. a calf ; Can., 
haru. Which is the older ? I siipi)080 rn in mUndrUf three, and ondru, one, to be 
the formative du, tu, changed by its contact with final n. mun, on, appear to me 
the original forms, the one from the radical mu, to be before, to excel (whence 
mun, before, and probably Satus. muTcha, the face ; also Tam. mUlck-u, the nose, 
and the verb mil, to, be old) ; the other, from the radical o, to bo one. Many old 
nouns are formed (as en, Tam. what ? This n changes into r, as in piP, 

from p/71., after ; afso'^intO r — e.g., ular, birth, the same as ulan and u^avu, Oru, 
one, appears to me therefore only the more liquid equivalent of the noun on. iSenru 
or iendru, having gone, I should rather derive from sel-ndu than from seldu, as 
the latter would have to become ierru, Seitm.** I place Dr Gundert's observa- 
tions at the foot of the page, instead of incoi^orating them in the text as usual, 
because in this instance 1 am unable to adopt his view. A comparison of all the 
forms of the Dravidian numerals for “one** and “three** (see the chapter on 
Numerals) appears to me to confirm the supposition expressed in the text. The 
change of iddu into hndru would be quite in accordance with many precedents 
found in old Tamil words — e.g., pandr'i, a hog (literally, “a tusl^jr**), from the 
radical pal, a tusk, with the usual formative ti or di. Compare also rti^u (nindru) 
for nindVf having stood, the euphonised form of nildu, from the root nil, .io stand. 
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idioms freely use the sibilants and aspirates of Sanskrit in writing 
and pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives, and to some extent, through 
the prevalence of Sanskrit iiiflaences, in the pronunciation even of 
pure Dravidian words. In Tamil, the i of S^iva, occurring in San- 
skrit derivatives, is represented by the peculiar palatal which answers 
to the ck of the Sanskrit, and the sound of which, when single, closely 
resembles that of L The other sibilants, sh and 5, are altogether 
excluded from pure classical Tamil. In later Tamil books, and in the 
speech and letters of the better-educated Tamilians of the present age, 
those sibilants are freely employed in writing and pronouncing words 
which have been borrowed from Sanskrit ; and in such cases, the cha- 
racters which are used to express them are taken from the Grantha. 
By the mass of the people, however, those letters are rarely pronounced 
aright; and in the remoter districts the vulgar substitute for them, in 
accordance with the genius of the language, those letters which the 
ancient grammars enjoin, and the use of which is exemplified in the 
Sanskrit derivatives employed in the Tamil classics. The substitutions 
are as follows ; — s/i, the lingual sibilant of the Sanskrit, is represented 
in general by the lingual d; sometimes by. the liquid r; sometimes 
even by the dental t or s, the sharp sibilant of the Sanskrit, is 
sometimes represented by t or d; sometimes it is omitted altogether ; 
sometimes it is changed into the Tamil c4, the equivalent of s. When 
this sibilant stands at the beginning of a Sanskrit derivative, and when 
it is desired, in accordance with modern usage, to pronounce it with 
the unmodified Sanskrit sound, it is preceded (at least in pronuncia- 
tion) by the vowel i, without which it cannot be enunciated, in that 
connection, by Tamil organs. Thus, strt, Sans, a woman, is always 
pronounced and generally written istiri. 

Tamil and Malaydlam are destitute of the sound of h. I believe, 
indeed, that this sound was originally foreign to the Dravidian lan- 
guages, and that it crept into Telugu and Canarese through the in- 
fluence of Sanskrit. Tamil upholds its claim to a sterner independence, 
if not to a higher antiquity, than the other tongues, by not only re- 
fusing to use the letter hy but by refusing to pronounce or' write the 
aspirated consonants included in the Sanskfit words which it borrows. 
Dr Trumpp (“ Sindhi Grammar,” p. xxvi.) mentions the aversion of the 
Prakrit to aspirates, and remarks, that V this aversion seems to point 
to a Tatar underground current in the mouth of the common people, 
the Dravidian languages of the South being destitute of aspirates.” 
In modern Canarese h is regularly used as a substitute for p, as is 
sometimes^e case in Marfi.thi ; but ancient Canarese agrees in this 
particular B^ith Tamil. 
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Origin of the Lingual or Cerebral ” Sounds. — In nil the 
languages and dialects of India, whether they belong to the Aryan 
or to the Dravidian familieSi much use is made of a series of conson- 
ants — ti ^9 with their aspirates, and ^ — which are called by Hindu 
grammarians cerebrals ” because they are pronounced far back in the 
mouth, with a hard, ringing sound. I have reserved to this place 
some observations on the existence of this peculiar class of sounds in 
two families of tongues which are so widely different from one another 
as the Dravidian and the Sanskrit. 

It seems natural to suppose that one of those families must have 
borrowed the sounds in question from the other ; but it remains to be 
determined which was the borrower, and which was the original pro- 
prietor. Hindi, Bengdi, and the other vernaculars of Northern India 
have doubtless inherited the lingyal consonants from Sanskrit, from 
the decomposition of which those languages have mainly arisen ; but it 
is very difficult to suppose that they have been borrowed in this manner 
from Sanskrit by the Dravidian languages. On the contrary, I have 
long been persuaded that they were borrowed from the Dravidian lan- 
guages by Sanskrit, after the arrival of the Sanskrit-speaking race in 
India. The reasons which lead me to ado^t this view are these : — 

(1.) The lingual consonants are essential component elements of a 
large number of primitive Dravidian roots, and are often necessary, 
esj^cially in Tamil, for the discrimination of one root from another ; 
whereas in most cases in Sanskrit, the use of cerebral consonants 
instead of dentals, and especially the use of the cerebral ti, instead of 
the dental n, is merely euphonic. 

(2.) None of the lingual consonants has ever been discovered in any 
of the primitive languages which are related to Sanskrit. They are 
not found in Greek or Latin, in Gothic or Celtic, in Lithuanian, 
Slavonian, or modern Persian : they are not found in cuneiform Per- 
sian or Zend — those sister dialects, with which the Sanskrit finally 
shook hands on drossing tbe Indus and settling in Ary^varta. On 
the other hand, the Dravidian languages, which claim to have had 
an origin independent of Sanskrit, and which appear to have been 
spoken throughout India prior to the arrival of the Aryans, possess 
the lingual sounds in question, and, for aught that appears, were 
in possession of them always. They are found even in the Brahui. 
There is no trace of these sounds in the Aryan family of tongues * 
west of the Indus; but no sooner does a member of that family 
cross the Indus, and obtain a lodgment in the ancient seats of the 
Dravidians and other allied tribes in India, than the lin^i|^ sounds 
make their appearance in their language. It is worthy of notice alsO| 
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tbat the Prakrits^ the earliest vernacular dialects of the Sanskrit^ 
make a larger use of the linguals than Sanskrit itself.* 

(3.) Those consonants which Tamil has borrowed from Sanskrit 
within the period of the existence of Dravidian literature have 
been greatly modified to accord with the Tamilian laws of sound and 
delicacy of ear. Thus Tamil omits the aspirates even of Sanskrit 
derivatives, and omits or changes all the sibilants. It systematically 
softens down all harsh sounds. Even the Sanskrit lingual-sibilant s7b 
cannot be pronounced by Tamil organs. Hence it seems improbable 
that a series of harsh ringing sounds, like the cerebral f, d, and 
71, should have been borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit without 
change, and used in the pronunciation, not only of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, but also of a large number of the most essential Dravidian 
roots.' ^ 

(4.) Though Telugu has been more exposed to Sanskrit influ- 
ences than Tamil, yet larger use is made of those sounds in Tamil 
than in Telugu — a circumstance which seems incompatible with the 
supposition of the derivation of those sounds from Sanskrit. 

Putting all these considerations together, it appears to me pro- 
bable that instead o^ the Oravidian languages having borrowed the 
lingual consonants from Sanskrit, Sanskrit has borrowed them from 
the Dravidian languages ; and it will, I think, be shown in the “ Glos- 
sarial Affinities,’* that Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow from the 
Dravidia,n languages words as well as sounds. ^ 

After the foregoing observations were written, I met with Mr 
Norris s paper on the language of the “ Scythic tablets ” of Behistun, 
and found a similar opinion expressed therein respecting the Dravi- 
dian origin of the Sanskrit cerebrals. Mr Norris says, “ I will here 
express my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to 
the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the really Indian 
languages are all of Tartar origin, or at least that their phonetic and 
grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and that the writers of Sanskrit 


* The Vedic Sanskrit possesses a peculiar I — resembling the lingual / of the 
Dravidian languages — which has disappeared from the more modern Sanskrit. 
This I is one of the most distinctive features of the Dravidian languages, espe- 
cially of Canarese and Tamil, and its origin is probably the same as that of the 
other linguals. It is retained occasionally in Tamil and Telugu, and very fre- 
quently in danarese and Malaydlam, in the rendering of Sanskrit words, though 
it has disappeared from those words in Sanskrit itself. It is retained also in 
Marftthi, Eohkani, and other neighbouring Aryan languages. The lingual j of 
the Vedic Sanskrit is regarded, not as an independent consonant, but as a substi- 
tute for will be shown hereafter that d often changes into ] in the Dra- 

vidian lu^uages, and that I in its turn sometimes changes into (J. 
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adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours, in the same way that 
the Scandinavians appear to have adopted a similar sound from their 
neighbours the Lapps, who are undoubtedly Tartars ; the Icelanders, 
who retain the old Scandinavian language, pronouncing the words 
falla and fullr as though written fadla and fudlr. 

“ It is certainly the case that this pecuRar articulation has not been 
noticed as cerebral, so far as I know, by the writers who have treated 
of those languages ; but this may be accounted for from the fact that 
Tartars have had few, if any, native grammarians; that, generally 
speaking, their languages are unwritten, and that, where written, the 
alphabet, not having been ado 2 )ted by themselves, but given to them 
by nations more civilised tlian themselves, the difference between the 
dentals and cerebrals was not striking enough to a foreigner to induce 
him to invent new characters to <Jesignate the sounds new to him. 
But the existence of a ^ or c/, convertible into /, is well known to 
Finnish philologers, Castrdn, a Finnlander, in his ‘ Ostiak Gram- 
mar,* uses distinct characters for the cerebral and dental d and 
though not giving them these denominations, and directs that the 
former should be pronounced somewhat aspirated, with the addition of 
/, as dhl or dl, and thl or tl ; observing that similar sounds occur in 
the Lappish and Finnish tongues.** 

The theory of the origin of the lingual consonants advocated above 
has^)een found to be in accordance with Professor Benfey*s views. In 
his “ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,** p. 73 (I quote Dr Muir*s trans- 
latidh of the passage, “ Sanskrit Texts,** part ii. 460), the Professor 
says, The mute cerebrals have probably been introduced from the 
phonetic system of the Indian aborigines into Sanskrit, in which, how- 
ever, they have become firmly established.** 

On the other hand, Dr Biihler, Professor of Sanskrit in the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, argues, in a very able paper in the Madras 
Journal of Literature for 1864 (pp. 11G-13G), that I have not estab- 
lished my position, and that it is more probable that the sounds in 
question have been developed by the Sanskrit independently of other 
tongues, and spontaneously. I regret that this valuable contribution 
to Indian philology has not, so far as I know, been reprinted in Europe. 
We are so far in agreement that Dr Biihler thinks I have “ proved two 
things beyond all doubt — firstly, that the so-called ‘ cerebrals,* or, as 
they are now termed, linguals, of the Dra?ddian dialects are not derived 
from the Sanskrit ; and, secondly, that they did not belong to the 
original sounds of the primitive Indo-European tongues.*’ 

He goes on to say, Dr Caldwcll*s statements contain a little error 
in point of fact. He says, * None of the linguals has ever been discovered 
in any of the primitive languages which are related to San^rit.* This 
is perfectly true in regard to f, /A, dh^ and w, but the SaNilgrit r, W, 
ft, and are, according to the testimony of the grammarianh and of 
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the pronunciation of the modern Pandits, likewise lingual ; the second 
and fourth of these sounds (W, sh) are found in Zend exactly in the 
same words and forms as in Sanskrit ; and the first (r) is common to 
all the Indo-European languages.” I was aware that sh was a lingual 
sound, and also that it was contained in Zend as well as in Sanskrit ; 
but the fact that this sh was unknown to the Dravidian languages, 
though in such common use in Sanskrit, was adduced by me (in para- 
■ graph 3) for the purpose of proving that the other linguals, which 
are in still more common use in the Dravidian dialects than in San- 
skrit, could not have been borrowed from the Sanskrit by those dia- 
lects. My Jirgument referred to the cerebrals or linguals of the third 
varga alone, viz., t, d, n; and it is admitted by Dr Biihler that these 
sounds were not originally contained in any of the Indo-European 
languages, and that in Sanskrit itself, though their use is very ancient, 
they are an “ innovation.” I admit that r, W, and notwithstanding 
their vocalic softness, have a just claim to be raiiked amongst linguals. 
The Indian r, whether in Sanskrit' or in the vernaculars, I consider more 
decidedly lingual than the r of Europe. It is one of the most difficult 
letters to Europeans ; and the Dravidian languages contain, besides 
the r they have in common with Sanskrit, two ^•’s of their own, more 
lingual and more difficult still. I did not enter int6 the consideration 
of the lingual characters of r in connection with my argument, because 
this consonant, whatever minute differences may be observed in its 
pronunciation in different 'fcouiitrios, is the common property of all the 
organic languages of Europe and Asia, and also because, though the 
influence of a contiguous r is well known to have largely contributed 
to the development in Sanskrit of the lingual sounds f, d, 7^, it is 
scarcely, if at all, possible to detect the operation of any such influence 
in the Dravidian languages, in which the lingual sounds seem to have 
occupied from the beginning an essential place of their own ip the 
differentiation of roots. 

The chief value of Dr Biililer’s paper consists in the fulness and 
clearness with which ho traces the progressive stages of the develop- 
ment in Sanskrit of the lingual sounds in question, especially through 
the phonetic influence of r and s/i. He summarises his results thus : — 
“ We have seen that the ancient linguals r and sh produced lingual 
mutes and nasals, either independently or assisted by the universal 
law of assimilation, and that also ri and rt, the two lingual vowels, the 
former of which at least belongs to the pre-Sanskritic jjeriod, brought 
about the same result. Hence the Hindfl contracted a liking for these 
sounds, and changed not only h, which, on account of its changeable 
nature, easily lent itself to this proceeding, to dh, but also dentals to 
the corresponding linguals. Moreover, I Jiave poiiited out repeatedly 
how the predilection for liftguals becomes stronger and stronger in 
course of time — how in the daughter-languages of Sanskrit, and in their 
daughters, laws which cause the production of linguals become, more 
and more stringent.” 

He then states that the probability of the theory advocated by him 
would b^onsiderably enhanced if it could be shown that languages, 
other tVsin the Sanskrit, have independently developed sounds of the 
lingual class, and proceeds to argue that such sounds have actujilly 
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been developed in modem times in various Teutonic and Slavonic dia- 
lects, especially in English, though they have not been distinguished 
as such in grammars. He quotes Professor H. H. Wilson as an English 
writer who has recognised the existence of linguals in his own language. 
Professor Wilson says (“ Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 3), The Sanskrit 
consonants are generally pronounced as in English, and we have, it 
may be suspected, several of the sounds for which the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet has provided distinct signs, but of which signs are wanting with 
us. This seems to be the case with the cerebrals. We write but one 
t and one d, but their sounds differ in such words as trumpet and 
tongue^ drain and den^ in the first of which they are cerebrals^ in the 
second denUls.” There is no doubt, I think, that the sound of the 
English t and c/, in such connections, is slightly lingual, and also this 
seini-lingual sound is developed through the influence of the contiguous 
r. The case would be stronger, however, I think, if r preceded the 
dental or nasal, instead of following it, and if the vovrel preceding r 
were long, not short. Thus the sounds t, (/, and in the English 
words mart, yard, and ha'tm, seem to me to have more of the character 
of the Indian linguals than in trumpet and drain. Dr Biihler pro- 
ceeds to observe that the proper persons to decide this question are the 
natives of India. « He says, Every Englishman who has learned 
either Mahrathi, Guzerathi, Hindi, or Bengali, from a native teacher, 
will have observed that the Sastri or Munshi constantly corrects his 
pronunciation, not of the linguals, but of ilhe dentals, and tells him 
that he (the pupil) always uses the former instead of the latter. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact is, that tlie Englishman is familiar 
with the first class of sounds only. Besides, the natives of India, in 
tran^iterating English words, constantly use their linguals to express 
the English so-called dentals. They write, for instance, direktar, instead 
of director, gavaimmenf, instead of governme?^f, (kc.” 

There is undoubtedly a measure of truth in the supposition advo- 
cated above. The English t, d, and n, approach more nearly to the 
sound of the Indian linguals than to that of the dentals, especially 
when intensified by a contiguous r. The influence of r on a contigu- 
ous d in English is well known. Hence, in several grammars of the 
Indian vernaculars intended for the use of Englishmen, students are 
advised to begin learning the lingual sounds by fancying the t, d, or n 
of the vernacular preceded by r. It accords generally also with my 
experience that Englishmen have less difiiculty in acquiring the lingual 
sounds than in learning the peculiarly soft, distinctively dental sounds 
of the Indian t, d, and n. Beyond this, however, I am unable to go. 
There is still a great gulf, I conceive, between the slightly lingualised 
English dentals and the true Indian linguals, — a gulf which many 
European students of the Indian languages are never able to pass as 
long as they live (though they themselves are generally the last people 
to suppose this to be the case). The difference between the two classes 
of sounds could not be better illustrated than by getting a native 
unacquainted with English to pronounce the two >vords referred to by 
Professor Biihler, which have become naturalised in the comtry, and 
especially the long list of similar words, with their native tntelitera- 
tions, given at the end of Dr Biihler's paper by the editor of the 
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MadroB Literary Journal. Every person who has taught English to 
Indians knows how difficult it is to get them out of their lingual pro- 
nunciation of the English t and d. 

Up to this point, all the lingual sounds referred to by Dr Biihler, 
whether in Sanskrit and the Indian vernaculars derived from it, or in 
the tongues of modern Europe, have been found to be, and have been 
admitted to be, merely plionetic developments. Does this appear to 
be the case also in the Dravidian languages ? I do not find any appre- 
ciable difference between any one of these languages and the rest with 
regard to the use of f or d; but a considerable difference is .apparent 
with regard to the use of n and the peculiarly Dravidian linguals r, p, 
and I, Many words which have n and I in the other dialects have n 
and I in Telugu. Are we to explain this by supposing that Telugu 
remained unchanged, wdiereas in the other dialects, especially in Tamil 
and Malaydlam, a certain fondness for the lingual sounds (that is, for 
the more distinctive sounds, as compared with tlie less distinctive) 
developed itself more and more •as time went on, as has been the case 
in Sanskrit and the North Indian vernaculars! I think not. On the 
contrary, the existence in several of the Dravidian languages of a ten- 
dency to soften down these distinctive sounds is capable of being 
proved by a comparison of the ancient dialects of tRose languages with 
the modern. Thus old Canarese had the deep, vocalic, lingual r of the 
Tamil and Malayitlfyn, wliilst the modern Canarese has lost it. This 
sound does not now exist* in Telugu, and it cannot clearly be proved 
that it ever had it ; but the analogy of all tl}o other dialects leads 
us to conclude that it had it originally, and that it lost it in course 
of time, as we know that Canarese did. Even in Tamil, it seems 
merging, in most parts of the country, either into I or y, and thf true 
pronunciation is now seldom heard. Both in Canarese and in Telugu 
the use of the hard lingual r, of which Tamil and MalayS.lam are 
so fond, has become almost entirely obsolete, though the use of this 
consonant by the poets testifies to its currency in olden times. In 
Tulu this r has altogether disappeared, its place being generally sup- 
plied by y. It seems probable, therefore, that in those instances in 
which Telugu has n and I, whilst the other dialects have 71 and 
Telugu represents, not the older, but the more modern, usage of the 
people. Even though it should be admitted that Tamil carried its 
predilection for lingual sounds beyond the first phase of the language 
into the period when its secondary themes, derivatives, and inflexional 
suffixes were formed, it would still have to be rcmenibered — (and in 
this respect it would differ widely from the Sanskrit) — tliat the place 
those sounds held in the first phase of the language itself was certainly 
far from being merely phonetic. Large numbers of the oldest verbal 
roots in the language, representing the most primitive and necessary 
ideas, are differentiated from other roots solely by the difference be- 
tween the two classes of consonants. The following Tamil instances 
will suffice : — 

hidi^ to leap. to say. 

^hudi^ to drink. en, to count. 

s" padeiy to hide. nianei^ a house. 

pudeif to sift. a stooL 
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hattUy 

to make a noise. 

arity 

to be scarce. 

kattu, 

to tie. 

aruy 

to cut off. 

hottUy 

to dig. 

avuy 

to weep. 

koffUy 

to drum. 

koly 

to kilL 

ariy 

to gnaw. 

holy 

to take. 

aviy 

to know. 

tuUiy 

to end. 

ari. 

to destroy. 

tuleiy 

to bore. 


When these instances of the use of the lingual consonants in Tamil, 
which is richest in linguala, and which may be accepted in this parti- 
cular as the best representative of the Dravidian family, are compared 
with the uses to which the linguals are put in Sanskrit, as amply illus- 
trated by Dr BUhler, it will be apparent at once that the position 
occupied by the linguals in the Dravidian dialects differs essentially 
from that occupied by them in Sanskrit and the dialects derived from 
it. They evidently pertain, not to the phonetic development or eupho- 
nic refinement of the Tamil, but to its system of roots, meanings, and 
laws of specialisation. They take us back to a point in the history of 
the language beyond which we cannot hope to be able to ascend. If 
Sanskrit were to be deprived of its linguals, there is hardly an idea or 
shade of thought it expresses now which it would not then be equally 
able to express ; but if Tamil were deprived of its linguals, it would 
cease to be able to express some of the most rudimentary, necessary 
ideas, and would scarcely be worthy to be c.i^fied a language. 

The position occupied by the lingual consonants in Sanskrit and in 
the Dravidian languages respectively being now fully before us, we come 
back to the question at issue, How did these sounds first make their 
appearance in Sanskrit ? The question, it appears to me, is mainly 
one 01* probabilities. Speaking generally, with a reservation of the 
slight modifications already admitted, these so\inds are peculiar to 
India. We find them in both the varieties of highly-organised human 
speech, the Sanskritic and the Dravidian, which have existed in India 
side by side for three tliousand years ; and there is reason to believe 
that for an unknown period before that the Sanskrit-speaking race came 
into still closer contact with the Dravidians (or with some people 
speaking a language analogous in structure to that of the Dravidian 
tongues), not only after they arrived in India and occupied the seats of 
the Dravidians, but possibly even before they crossed the Indus, whilst 
on their way through the country of the Brahuis. Which, then, is the 
more probable supposition? — that these peculiarly Indian lingual 
sounds developed themselves spontaneously and quite independently in 
each of those varieties of speech, the Sanskritic and the Dravidian ? or 
that they had a common origin, having developed themselves first in 
one family, and then spread from that to i!!ie other ? The balance of 
probabilities seems to me in favour of the latter supposition ; and if 
this supposition of a common origin be adoj)ted, we seem then to be 
warranted in concluding that it was in the speech, of the primitive 
Dravidians that these sounds originated, and that it was through Dra- 
vidian influences that a predilection for these sounds develtmed itself 
in the speech of the Indo- Aryan race. It is freely admittea^by Dr 
Biihler that the linguals of the Dravidian dialects are not derived 
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from the Sanskrit.” On the supposition, therefore, that they have a 
common origin, would it not follow that Sanskrit must have derived 
them from the Dravidian dialects ? 

Dr Biihler argues that ‘‘ the possibility of the borrowing of sounds 
by one language from another has never yet been proved,” and that 
“ comparative philologists have admitted loan-theories too easily, with- 
out examining facts.” “ llegarding the borrowing of sounds,” he 
says, “ it may suffice for the present to remark, tliat it never has been 
shown to occur in the languages which were influenced by otliers in 
liistorical times, such as English, Spanish, and the other llomance 
languages, Persian, <kc.” ** We find still stronger evidence,” he says, 

** against the loan-theory in the well-known fact that nations which, 
like the J ews, the Parsees, the Slavonian tribes of Germany, the Irish, 
&c., have lost their mother-tongues, are, as nations, unable to adopt 
with tlio words and grammatical laws also the pronunciation of the 
foreign language.” I am quite prepared to agree with Dr Biihler up 
to a certain point. I admit tlij^t many nations, possibly that most 
nations, even whilst adopting wholesale the words of other nations wuth 
whom they have been brought into close contact, are found to have 
retained their own pronunciation without acquiring the peculiarities of 
the pronunciation of those other nations. But admitting it to be a fact 
that ten nations have not borrowed sounds from other nations, it is 
unsafe to argue from this that the eleventh nation cannot have done so. 
It is merely a question oftfact; and if we find it in any case to be a 
fact that this supposed impossibility has taken place, all we can do is 
to add this new fact to our existing stock of facts, and modify our 
theories accordingly. An interesting illustration of the necessity of 
leaving an opening for new facts may be discovered in a portion of Dr 
Biihlcr’s own argument. “ Let us consider,” he says, the case of the 
English. Though half of its words have been imported by the Norman 
race, though most of the old Saxon inflexions have perished in the 
struggle between the languages of the conqueror and the conquered, 
though in some instances even Norman affixes have entered the organism 
of the original language, the quietism of the Saxon organs of speech 
has opposed a passive and successful resistance to the introduction of 
foreign sounds. The English has received neither the clear French a, 
nor its nor its peculiar nasals. On the contrary, it has well preserved 
its broad, impure vowels and diphthongs, and it is now as difficult for 
an Englishman to pronounce the French a«or it, as it was for his Saxon 
ancestors eight hundred years ago.” This argument is well worked 
out. It proves conclusively that the English, whilst adopting much 
of the vocabulary of the Normans, did not adopt their pronunciation. 
But what shall w'e say about the Normans themselves? Not two 
hundred years had elapsed»since the first settlement of the Northmen 
in France when they conquered England ; and during that short time 
they had not only exchanged their own Norse for the French of the 
period, but had adopted those sounds — had acquired those peculiarities 
of pronunciation — which Dr BUhler treats as distinctively and inalien- 
ably French. The very sounds to which he refers — the clear French 
a, the ujand its peculiar nasals, and of which he says that it is as 
difficult for an Englishman to pronounce them now as for his Saxon 
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ancestors eight hundred years ago— are sounds which the Northmen 
only a short time before their arrival in England had picked up from 
the race they conquered. What can be said of this, but that the 
imitativeness of the Normans is as much a fact in history, and as much 
entitled to throw whatever light it can on the possibilities of Indian 
philology, as the passiveness of the early English 1 May not this at 
least be inferred, that if the Normans had so much of the faculty of 
imitation as to be able to adopt the language of a race with which they 
came in contact, pronunciation and all, it requires no straining of the 
imagination to suppose the Sanskrit-speaking race imitative enough 
to adopt— not the language of the race that preceded them in India — 
not their pronunciation — but merely a certain peculiarity in their pro- 
nunciation of a few consonants with which they could not fail to bo 
struck 9 

‘‘The possibility of the borrowing of sounds by one nation from 
another” receives an illustration from the “ click ” of Southern Africa ; 
and this illustration is all tlie more appropriate, seeing that the “ click,” 
somewhat like the lingual sounds of India, is not a new, independent, 
consonantal sound, but merely a peculiarity of pronunciation attaching 
to a certain class of consonants. Dr Bleek remarks, “ The occurrence 
of clicks in the Kafir dialects decreases almost in proportion to thek 
distance from the Hottentot border. Yet the most southern Tekeza 
dialects and the Se-suto have also (probably through Kafir influence) 
become to a slight extent possessed of ithis remarkable phonetic 
element.” — BleeJc's Comparative Grammar^ p. 13,. Bishop Callaway, 
in his preface to vol. i. })art i. of his “ Zulu Nursery Tales,” Natal 
(and^ London, Trubner & Co.), says, “ It is generally supposed that 
the guilds called clicks are a modern intrusion into the alliterative 
class of languages, arising from intercourse with the Hottentots.” He 
adds, “ The view that the clicks are not native to the alliterative lan- 
guages is quite in accordance with the theory I have formed of their 
nature.” 

One of Dr Buhler’s objections to the supposition of the lingual mode 
of pronouncing certain consonants by the Sanskrit-speaking race hav- 
ing ..been derived from the Dravidians is, that the words containing 
linguals which I had represented as borrowed from the Dravidian 
languages by the Sanskrit are not numerous enough to render this 
supposition admissible. The number of such words might easily be 
increased; but I do not attribute the adoption of lingual sounds by 
the Aryans to the influence of the words, whether few or many, 
borrowed by them from the Dravidians. It does not appear to me a 
necessary condition of the adoption of a peculiar pronunciation that 
“a great number of foreign words containing the particular letter 
should first be borrowed, and that the sound should thus become per- 
fectly familiar to the people.” In the case of the South African 
“ click,” each tribe retains its own words, whilst pronouncing them in the 
Hottentot fashion. But we need not go beyond the Sanskrit-speaking 
race itself for an illu,stration of the possibility of a peculiarity in 
pronunciation making its way, not by the introduction of words, 
but by the modification of the pronunciation of words alread^jj exist- 
ence. Dr Biihler considers the lingual sounds of the Sanskrit an inde- 
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pendent development, a phonetic innovation which has outgrown in 
course of time its original and legitimate limits/' He thinks it capable 
of proof that the dental sounds in Sanskrit are more ancient than the 
lingual, and that the predilection for lingual sounds went on gradually 
increasing. Supposing this granted, we are naturally led to inquire by 
what process the transformation of dentals to linguals became a cha- 
racteristic of the language of the whole race 1 It must have arisen, 
according to his theory, not from the adoption of new words, but from 
a certain peculiarity in the pronunciation of old words passing, like a 
new fashion, from one person to another. One person must have made 
a beginning ; that person's family must have imitated him ; from one 
family the peculiarity must have spread to the other families of the 
gdtra; gdtra after gdtra must gradually have caught the infection ; and 
then at last, when the usage became universal, the new literature of the 
race provided it with a lasting resting-place. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that, on Dr Biihler's hypothesis, as well as on mine, the borrowing 
of sounds must have been carried on on a very extensive scale. My 
hypothesis merely serves to show how this process may have received 
its first impulse, and been accelerated in its course. Probably also the 
Indo- Aryans were not the only people in ancient or later times amongst 
whom borrowing prevailed. How could the whole of the members of 
any nation or race liave acquired its stock of distinctive sounds and 
words — how could organised varieties of speech have taken possession 
of the large areas in whicil they are now found — had not the ptactico 
stigmatised as the “ loan- theory" been in continual operation] Descent 
accounts for much ; iinitativeness, «as it appears to me, for more. 

After writing the above, I found a discussion of the same question 
by Mr Beames in §§ 59, GO, of his “ Comparative Grammar oj^ the 
Modern Aryan Languages of India.” Mr Beames takes to some extent 
the same line as Dr Biihler, but he enters more fully into the investi- 
gation of the question of the relation of the cerebrals to the dentals. 
With much of what he says I fully agree. 

“ The connection between dentals and cerebrals rests on the principle, 
which I shall do my best to prove in this section, that these two classes 
of sounds are really the weaker and stronger branches respectively of 
one and the same group, which, as being produced by the instrumen- 
tality of the tongue, may be comprehended under the general name of 
linguals. From the nature of the case, it might be anticipated tliat 
Sanskrit, in its polished or classical stage, would incline to tlie use of 
the softer or dental branch, while, on the other hand, the popular 
speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere to the harsher 
or cerebral forms. It will be seen in the sequel how far this anticipa- 
tion is borne out by facts The modern languages present at 

first sight an inextricable chaos and confusion. Tliere are cases (a) 
where the Sanskrit has the dental, Prakrits and the moderns the cere- 
bral ; (jS) where Sanskrit has dental, Prakrit cerebral, and the moderns 
dental ; ( 7 ) where Sanskrit and Prakrit have dental, the moderns cere- 
bral ; (5) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, but the modems dental. 
There are also instances in which two words, apparently cognate, differ 
only in^h% letter — one having the cerebral, the other the dental 

“ There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the nature of 
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tlie Aryan cerebrals, which are treated by European scholars as though 
they were a class of sounds unpronounceable by our organs, and only 
to be with difficulty learnt by persons who have heard them uttered by 
the natives of India. Inasmuch as they are only found in the Indian 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat 
hastily concluded that they are foreign to that family ; and as a set 
of sounds which, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in 
the Dravidiaii languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are of 
noil- Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from a tendency to 
harshen the pronunciation of the dentals acquired by the Aryans from 
their non- Aryan neighbours since their arrival in India, and partly 
from a wholesale importation of non- Aryan words into Sanskrit and 
its modern descendants. 

“ Without absolutely denying the possibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, I would bring forward 
some considerations to show that they are not cither undoubtedly 
correct, or even necessary to account; for the presence of these sounds. 

To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavour to get at a true 
perception of the real state of the question by analysing the sounds 
themselves. All consonants are produced by checking the outward 
flowing breath, through bringing into contact two of the organs of the 
mouth. Among these checks there is a regularly graduated series, 
produced by the contact of the tip of the tongue with the region ex- 
tending from the centre of the palate to thu edges of the upper teeth. 
This series may be called the lingual series. If the tongue-tip be 
applied to the highest point of this region — that is, to the centre of 
the hard or true palate — the sounds are harsh, and similar to the letter 
r. poll tact a little lower down, or more towards the front, produces a 
sound less harsh, and so on ; the more forward the contact the softer 
the sound, till at last, when we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound 
which results is extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, 
as expressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
harsher, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. In 
expressing t and d, we Teutons touch with our tongues the gum or 
fleshy part of the palate just above the teeth. The Southern European 
races form the contact lower down, just where the osseous substance 
of the teeth issues from the gums, thus producing a softer sound than 
the Teutons. The Persians and Indians form it low down on the 
teeth, almost at their edge, thus producing the softest sound of all. 
This Indian sound, being the result of impact ou the teeth, is a true 
dental. We Teutons have no dental sounds at all, and the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to their 
true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point a very little, 
if at all, higher than the Teutonic contact, so that they possess, so to 
speak, the highest and lowest notes of the scale, but not the inter- 
mediate ones. 

“ With the exception of the harsh Indian contact, the Teutonic is the 
highest in the scale, and the reason of this is probably that the race 
which uses it, living in a cold country, has preserved that nervous 
vigour which enables it to employ its organs of speech mmly and 
crisply. In the South of Europe the w^armer climate has induced a 
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certain amount of laxity, which has told on the articulation, and the 
point of contact has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires 
less effort on the part of the speaker ; while in the still hotter climate 
of Persia and India, greater relaxation has taken place, and the muscles 
of the tongue have become flaccid ; the member itself is long and soft, 
and naturally seeks the lo'west and easiest place of utterance. Thus it 
comes to pass that the words which the Teutons pronounce with f and 
d are pronounced by the Indians with t and d. While daughter, as 
pronounced by an Englishman, would be written by the Indians ddfar, 
they themselves at an early period said duhitd. If we could find out 
how the word was pronounced by the Aryans before they descended 
into the plains of India, we should probably have to write it duha^d, 
or rather, in those days the sounds represented by the letters t and d 

did not exist The relaxation indicated by those letters must 

have taken place after the Aryans came into this country. Before that 
time, iind probably for some centuries after it, their lingual contact 
was, "we may fairly assume, as cris[>and firm, and its place as high up 
in the palate, as that of their European brethren. In those days they 
knew of no distinction between t and t, d and d. They had, how- 
ever, in their language words in vrhich an r preceded or followed a 
dental, and in such combinations their lingual sou Ads assumed by 
degrees a harsher note, being produced by a contact nearer to the place 
of utterance of r, whi^h is very high up in the palate. The people, 
though they gradually softeitid their place of contact, and brought it 
lower down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained a high contact when an r was in combination, and this habit 
must have become more and more marked as time went on. In pro- 
portion as the point of utterance of t and d sank lower in the mo^^th, 
the distalice between it and the point of utterance of r got greater and 
greater, and the additional labour of moving the tongue from one point 
to the other increased, and to avoid this, the liigher and harsher point 
of contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the influence 
of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, nothing remained 
but the linguals at a high point of contact — that is, what we now call 
cerebrals. So that when at length the art of Avriting Avas introduced, 
the national pronunciation had by that time become so fi.xed that it 
was necessary to recognise the existence of two separate sets of lingual 
utterances, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. But Avhen 
they were confronted by the task of assigning either cerebral or 
dental linguals to any individual Avord, the grammarians to Avhose 
lot it fell to reduce their already highly-developed language to writ- 
ing, must have had a diflicult problem to solve. It is perhaps not to 
be expected that we should be able at this distance of time to detect 
the principles on which they*Avorked, or to ascertain wdiat Avere the 
considerations Avhich guided them in determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, from the remarks 
just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are the real equivalents 
of the European t and d, and that it is not these, but the Indian dentals 
which are ^culiar to those tongues. It is fair, therefore, to assume 
that the original form of such words as those which are given above as 
examples, is that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form 
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has grown out of the cerebral one by the process of weakening and 
softening which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone from the 
effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and complete harmony 
with the present theory that the Prakrits, regarded as the colloquial 
languages, should exhibit a more frequent use of the cerebra], while 
the Sanskrit, regarded as the language of literature, should prefer the 
softer dental ; and, as has been stated above, it is actually asserted by 
several authors that this is the case. Unfortunately, however, an 
examination of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means 
bears out this assertion, and the evidence of the modern languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this respect, shows that 
both dental and cerebral are used with equal frequency, even in 
derivatives from a common root ; and more than this, dentals are used 
in cases where the recorded Sanskrit word is written only with a 
cerebral. 

It must have struck every one who has resided in India that the 
native ear, though keen and subtle* beyond belief in detecting minute 
differences of sound in native words, is very dull and blunt in catching 
foreign sounds. The ordinary peasant, who never mistakes sdt, seven, 
for sixty, hoAvever softly or rapidly spoken, vrill often be quite 
unable to catch ft single word of a sentence in his own language, how- 
ever grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling difference in 
pronunciation. Now we see something dx this sort in the Prakrit of 
the plays. The slight differences or rudenesses of pronunciation among 
the lower classes were made much of by play-writers, and exaggerated 
almost grotesquely. This tendency probably led to the practice of 
writing every n in Prakrit as 'tiy and will also account for much of the 
irregularity in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provin- 
cial peculiarities of pronunciation, such as exist in the present day in 
various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and words were 
spelt accordingly, wnthout reference to their etymology. 

“ One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is the 
fondness of the Sindhi for cerebrals. This language has preserved the 
harsher point of contact, and has not allowed itself to be weak and soft. 
The sturdy Jats, wandering over their barren deserts, were engaged in 
a constant struggle with nature for the bare permission to exist, and 
there was therefore little lisk of their becoming languid or effeminate 
in speech or in any other qualification. 

“ The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into the semi- 
vowel f is a point attended with some obscurity. The process seems, 
like so many phonetic processes in the Indian languages, to work back- 
wards and forwards, and to branch out into further collateral develop- 
ment, as into I ( ), r, and the like. ^ Z is a dental letter, and the 
change from dtod and then to ly involving, as it does, a passage from 
a dental to a cerebral, and back again to the dental, can only be 
accounted for on the supposition advanced above, that originally there 
was no difference between the two classes of sounds, and that, subse- 
quently to the rise and establishment of this difference, 4be popular 
ear has continued to recognise the close connection of the tvip, and to 
be a little uncertain when to use one, and when the other 
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I will now sum up what has been said about the cerebrals and 
dentals, and the two forms of L The cerebrals are the harsher, the 
dentals the softer, forms of the lingual series. The former correspond 
very nearly to our English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound 
current in Europe, and have arisen from the debilitating effects of a 

hot climate From all these circumstances we infer the original 

unity of all the lingual group, and its affinity to the European 
dentals.” 

Mr Beames has discussed the origin of the cerebral sounds, and the 
nature of the difference between them and the dentals so exhaustively, 
and I am so perfectly in agreement with him in much of what he says, 
that, though I have already given to the discussion of this subject too 
large a share of the space at my disposal, I have thought it best to 
reprint nearly all he has said m extenso^ and allow it to speak for itself, 
contenting myself with making only a few remarks on that portion of 
his theory which runs counter to my own. I need not repeat an 3 rthing 
I have said in my remarks on Dr Biihler's paper. Whilst I admit 
that the dentals of the European languages are only partially dentals, 
and that the dentals of the languages of India, being formed into a 
class by themselves separate from the cerebrals, are more perfectly 
worthy of being called by that name, I do not admits that the Indian 
cerebrals represent the original sounds of the letters of the lingual class 
better than the dentals. 

In another passage (^. 204), Mr Beames speaks of the cerebrals as 
“ regarded by the Pandits, who worked at a time when the usual 
lingual contact of their nation had passed down to a lower point of 
contact, as in some way derived from the dentals ; an erroneous view, 
in which they have been followed by many European scholars.” In l^is 
matter, as it appears to me, the Pandits have not fallen into error. 
Dentals were regarded as best representing the true pronunciation of 
old Aryan words, not only at the time when Piliiini and the gram- 
matical writers lived, but also at the time when Sanskrit compositions 
were first committed to writing. Cerebral sounds had by that time 
come to be sharply distinguished from dentals, and a separate set of 
characters had been invented for their expression'; yet, on comparing 
the stock of words possessed in common by the Sanskrit and the other 
languages of the Indo-European group, it will be manifest that dentals 
were in almost every instance preferred. Cerebral sounds seem to 
have been treated as novelties, or at least as later developments, 
whereas dentals were regarded as a portion of the old Aryan inherit- 
ance. But this line of argument is capable of being carried much 
further back. Long before grammatical rules were formed — long 
before writing was introduced — at that early period when the Vedic 
hymns began to be composed, and sacrificial formulae began to be 
handed down from priest to priest, the same distinction between dentals 
and cerebrals, and the same preference for -dentals, evidently existed. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr Beames himself. He says (Intro- 
duction, p. 5), “Although P^nini lived in an age when the early Aryan 
dialects had^^ready undergone much change from their pristine con- 
dition, yet among the Brahmans, for whom alone he laboured, there 
existed a^traditional memory of the ancient, and then obsolete, form of 
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many words. They would remember those archaic forms, because 
their religious and professional duties required them constantly to 
recite formulae of great antiquity, and of such sacredness that every 
letter in them was supposed to be a divinity in itself, and which had 
consequently been handed down from primeval times absolutely un- 
changed.” 

Again, if Mr Beames’s theory respecting the origin of the Sanskrit 
dentals and tlie antiquity of the cerebrals were perfectly tenable, it 
ought to be applicable also to the dentals and cerebrals of the Dra- 
vidian languages. It ought to be evident, or at least should appear 
probable, that tlie Dravidiaii dentals were a later class of sounds than 
the cerebrals, brought into existence by the heat of the climate. But 
there is no ground whatever for such a supposition, in so far as the 
Dravidian languages are concerned, for dentals as well as cerebrals 
show themselves, as I have already mentioned, in the oldest and most 
necessary roots in each dialect, and cerebrals are more largely used in 
Tamil, which is spoken in the extreme south of the peninsula, where 
the heat is greatest, than in Telugu, which is spoken where the heat is 
less intense. Moreover, the development of the cerebral sounds is not 
in any degree in the Dravidian languages, as in Sanskrit, owing to the 
influence of a contiguous r. It looks, indeed, as if it were to the heat 
of the Indian climate that the cerebral sounds — not the dentals — were 
owing. If it be admitted that the heat of the climate has an enervat- 
ing efiect on the organs of speech, as it Oijrtainly has on the organs of 
digestion, may it not be supposed that the introduction into the speech 
of the people of the harsh piquant sounds of the cerebral letters was 
owing to the same cause to which they were indebted for the introduc- 
tion of hot, piquant curries into the list of their articles of food ? 

I quote here some observations of Mr Beanies in confirmation of the 
line of argument taken by myself in my remarks on Dr Biihler's paper. 

“ I am not in a position to point out how far or in what direction 
Aiyan vocalism has been influenced by these alien races (Kols, Dravi- 
dians, <kc.) ; but that some sort of influence has been at work is almost 
beyond a doubt. It may, however, be conjectured that the pronuncia- 
tion has been affected more than the written language, because the latter 
is always by conscious and intentional efforts kejit up to some known 
standard. To one who has spent some years in the Panjab or Hin- 
dustan, the ordinary pronunciation of the Bengalis and Oriyas certainly 
sounds uncouth and foreign, and as these two races are surrounded by 
ajud much mixed up with non- Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity 
of ^the latter will eventually be found to have had much to do with this 
peculiarity.” — P. 128. 

‘‘ This curious heavy I is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and c/, and it 
is also found in the Kol family of Central India. The Marathas and 
Oriyas are perhajiS of all the Aryan tribes those which have been for the 
longest time in contact with Kols and Drayidians, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the cerebral I more freely used by them than 

by the others It is noticeable in many languages,^ that where 

a nation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar sound, it straightway 
falls in love with it, and drags it into use at every turn, whether there. 
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be any etymological reason for %\ or no. We English, for instance, 
have dragged our favourite th into a number of words where it has no 
business to be ; and similarly the Oriyas and ]\Iaratha3 bring in this 
beloved I where I should bo/* — P. 445. 

“ Oriya and Maratha have long been spoken in tracts partly peopled 
by non- Aryans : in the case of the former, by Kols and Telingas ; in 
that of the latter, by Goiids, Bhils, and Canarese. The Aryans of 
Gujarat also displaced non-Aryan tribes, and may from them have 
caught this trick of speech (the use of broken vowels and a short e), as 
may also the Bengalis from the numerous wild tribes on their fron- 
tiers.** — P. 141. It will be seen that, whilst as regards the special 
question of the adoption of the cerebral sounds from the Dravidians by 
the Indo-Aryans, Mr Beamcs*s opinion coincides, on the whole, with 
Dr Buhler*s, as regards the general question of the possibility of pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation being borrowed by one people from another, 
with which it is very much mixed up, his opinion coincides with mine. 
I claim his vote also with regard to one of the cerebrals themselves — 
the cerebral 1. 

Dr Trumpp, in his recently-published Grammar of the Sindhi Lan- 
guage,*’ advocates the view of this question I have taken. He thinks 
the North Indian vernaculars have been considerably influenced by the 
Dravidian, or at least non-Aryan, languages spoken by the Indian 
aborigines ; and, in particular, attributes the cerebrals to this source. 
“ The cerebrals,*’ he says, ‘‘^comprise the most non-Aryan elements of 
the language (the Sindhi).** He thinks ‘‘ nearly three-fourths of the 
words which commence with a cerebral are taken from some aboriginal 
non-Aryan idiom, which in recent times has been termed Scythian, but 
which we should prefer to call TiUilr.** This seems,*’ he says, “ to 
be very strong proof that the cerebrals have been borrowed from some 
idiom anterior to the introduction of the Aryan family of languages. 
The Sanskrit uses the cerebrals very sparingly, but in Prakrit, which 
is already considerably tinged with so-called ‘ provincial,* that is, with 
non-Aryan elements, they struggle hard to supplant the dentals.** — 
P. 21. Hence the preference by natives of cerebrals to dentals in the 
transliteration of European words, of which so much use is made by 
Dr Biihler and Mr Beames, appears to be merely in accordance with 
the preference of cerebrals to dentals exhibited in the Prakrits, and 
which is found in full operation in the dialects which have sprung from 
the Prakrits. This preference simply proves, in Dr Tnimpp’s opinion, 
that the cerebrals are more familiar to the peoi)le of India than the 
dentals (p. 24). lie attributes also to Dravidian influences the aver- 
sion of the Prakrit Jo aspirates, and the peculiar pronunciation certain 
letters (ch and /) have received in certain connections in Marathi. 
Mr Edkins (in “ China’s Place in Philology **) remarks that in the 
Malay alphabet a Dravidian influence may be suspected in the cerebral 
series of letters f, d, ni. The initial consonant in Malay is generally 
single, as in the Dravidian tongue. 

The Dravidian I (as will be seen under the next head) is inter- 
changeaUe with the cerebral rf, through *their middle point, the vocalic 
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f. "All tlidse letters indeed appear t^Aave a cognate origin. They 
are so easily interchanged, that one is tempted to consider them all 
merely as varieties of one and the same sound. 

Dialectic Interchange op Consonants. — Under this head, I 
intend to consider, not the euphonic refinements which have been 
tabulated, and perhaps in part invented, by grammarians, but those 
natural, unintejitional nDutations and intercjhanges which are brought 
to view by a comparison of the various Dravidian dialects. These 
dialectic interchanges will be found to throw much light on the Dra- 
vidian laws of sound, whilst they enable us to identify many words 
and inflexional forms contained in the various dialects, which appear 
at first sight to be unconnected, but which are in reality the same. 

Following, as before, as far as possible, the order of the Deva-nS.gari 
alphabet, 1 proceed to point out the dialectic changes to which each 
Dravidian consonant appears to be liable. I omit the aspirated con- 
sonants as not really Dravidian. 

1. T^ie gutturals : h, g, n. 

g being merely the sonant of Jc, in the changes now to be inquired 
into, h and g will be regarded as identical^, 

(i.) when used as a sonant — that is, as g — changes into v. Where 
we have g in Tamil, we sometimes find v in Telugu — e.g,y dgu, Tam. 
to become ; avti, Tel. In M, the iniinitive of this verb in Telugu, 
whfch corresponds to the Tamil dga, k (or g) reappears. It is in the 
middle of words, where it is a sonant, that this consonant evinces a 
tendency to be changed into v. This tendency constantly appears in 
the spoken language of the lower classes of the Tamil people in the 
JBouthern provinces ; and has found a place even in the poets-^e.^,, 
n6va, to be pained, instead of the more common noga, g in the 
middle of a’word is sometimes lost altogether, not merely softened into 
V — e.g.^ pagudi, Tam. a share, has become pddi^ lialf ; sagad% a cart, 

io^Telugu, V is often not only pronounced, but written, instead of 
g'^e.g.y pagadamu, coral, corrupted into 2 mvadamu. Compare with 
this the change of the Sanskrit laghu, light, into the Latin levis. It 
will be seeiL^that, per contra^ v sometimes becomes g in Telugu; This 
change sometime^takes place in Malayd*lam also — e.g,^ chuvanna^ red, 
is often chuganna {iivanda, Tam.) 

(ii.) h changes ^Dto ch or i. As the Tamil i becomes ch when 
doubled, "and is represe;pted in the alphabet by the equivalent of the 
Deva-n&gari the change of k jnto ch is 'identical with that of h 
into A Th^ former change .apjfere in Telpgu, the latter in Taini). 
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Compare tHe change of the 3r^k and Latin h into th6 Sanskrit 
dfXtt and dec&nii^ softened into daian^ ten. 

Canarese generally retains thfb older pronunciation of this con- 
sonant ; and where h is found in Canarese, we generally find ch in 
Telugu and i i» Tamil — e,g.ykinna^ Can. small; chinna^ Tel.; iinna^ 
Tam. ; Jdvi^ Can. the ear ; cheviy Tel. ; ieviy Tam. : gey. Can. to ^do ; 

Tel. ; ieyy Tam. Sometimes the older Jc is retained by Tamil 
as well as by Canarese, and the softening appears in Telugu only — 
e.g.y hedUy Tam. and Can. to spoil ; Tel. chedu or chetu. The word 
for hand is in Tamil heiy in Canarese keiyiy in Telugu kd (also kelti ) ; 
but there is another word in Telugu, cM {cheyyi), the hand, which is 
the ordinary instrumental affix (cheta), and this is evidently a softened 
form of kei or ke. 

A similar change of k into ch appears in Sanskrit — e.y., compare 
vdch-asy of speech, with the nominative vdky speech. 

(iii.) kk change systematically into ch or chch. This change may be 
regarded as the rule of the pronunciation of the lower classes of the 
Tamil people in the southern districts. Farther north, and in gram- 
matical Tamil, it is rarely met with, but in the Telugu country the 
rule re-appears ; and in a laiige class of words, especially in the forma- 
tive^ of verbs, the double k of the Tamil is replaced regularly by ch in 
Telugu. The following instances of this change are contained even in 
grammatical Tamil ; — kdychchuy to boil, for the more regular kdykkUy 
and pdychchuy to irrigate, for pdykku. A single illustration will su&ce 
to illustrate the perfect conformity in this point between the vulgar 
pronunciation of Tamil in tlie extreme south and the regular gram- 
matical use of ch for kk in Telugu. Veikka, Tam. to place (infinitive), 
is pronounced veichcha by the illiterate in the southern Tamil districts ; 
and in grammatical Telugu the same word is both written and pro- 
nounced veicha, * 

(iv.) t appears sometimes to have changed into t, I cannot adduce 
a good instance of this change in the Dravidian languages ; but I 
suspect that the t of some inflexional, terminations in G6nd (e.y., the 
nominative plural of the personal pronouns) has been-derived from the 
Tamil h Compare also vdkiliy a doorway, Telugu, with the Malaydlam 
ionh of the same word, vdtil or vddiL I am doubtful, however, 
whether this illustration can^be depended upon, l^ecause the Tamil 
form of the same word is vdsaly classically vdyil, from vdy-U, literally 
mouth-house. In other families of languages the interchange between 
h and t is not uncommon — e.y., Doric ravo;, he, instead of c-xsrvo;. 

2 . Th$ palatals: chofSyjyilj. ; , 

i I clasa^the changes of,cA i, and /together, those letters being in 

D 
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reality but one in the Dravidian languages. The only change to which 
this letter i or/is liable, is that of being softened into y. In words 
borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit, is optionally used instead of i, 
and very commonly instead of j. Thus rdjd, Sana a king (in Tamil 
rdidy and with the masculine formative, rdi-an), becomes rdy-an. In 
' the southern provinces of the Tamil country this change of i into 
y has become a characteristic of the pronunciatioi^ of the lower classes. 
In those provinces, in all words in which this letter occurs, whether 
Sanskrit or Tamil, the i is changed into y — they say ariyi^ rice, 
instead of ariii. In Malaydlam this becomes ari. Dr Gundert thinks 
the d of the Tulu pudar, name, derived from the i of the corresponding 
Canarese pesar. If so, we have here a change of & into d. 

On comparing Canarese with Tamil, we often find i where we should 
have expected y — e.g.^ Jieiar (forjpeiar), Can. a name, instead of peyar^ 
Tam. It seems unsafe, however, to assume that in these cases y was 
the original and i the corruption. It may as well be that i was the 
cfllginal and y the corruption. The Tamil peyar may therefore be a 
softened form of^the Canarese liesar (Tulu, pvdar)^ and what renders 
this more likely is that the Tamil peyar itself is still further softened 
into p^r. In high Tamil, as in Malay^aip, th^ softened form is often 
preferred by the poets as more elegant. It may possibly therefore be 
more ancient — e.g,^ peim^ green, is in both languages more poetical 
than paium. All that is certain with regard to such cases is, that y 
and' S often change places. The existence, however, of a dialectic 
change from i to y, as apparent especially in the southern districts, is 
clearly proved by the change Sanskrit derivatives have undergone, 

3 . The linguals or cerebrals : #, d, n, 

(i.) The lingual f , when used as a sonant and pronounced as d, is . 
sometimes changed into the vocalic r in Tamil — e.g,^ nddi, Sans, a 
measure, is commonly written and pronounced in Tamil ndri/ and this 
is colloquially pronounced ndli in the southern districts by a further 
/ change of r into I, In old Canarese this Sanskrit d often becomes 
r, as in Tamil. These letters are considered cognatej lik# and r, I 
and /. In Tuda, d becomes r — e.y., ndd-u, a district, ^becomes ndr. 
The counterpart of this change — ^viz., the change of r into d — ^is still 
more common in the Dravidian languages. (See r.) In Telugu!there 
are some instances of the change of d 'into the hard, rough r-^e.y., 
cheduy to spoil (Tam. and Can. k€du)y should have for its transi- 
tive form cheduchn^ answering to the Tamil heduhku; whereas chetuchu 
is used instead. 

(ii.) jQt. This lingual nasal is frequently softened in Teli:igu into 
fly the nasal of the dental row. Tamil, per^ps the most authentic 
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representative of the ancient speech of the Dravidians, makes much 
use of 9, as well as of the other cerebrals; and the colloquial 
, Tamil goes be^iond the grammatical Tamil in preferring ^ to n. 
Telugu, on the pther hand, whilst it uses the other cerebrals freely 
enough, often prefers n to ^ Thus it softens the Tamil (and old Dra- 
vidian) words kan, eye, viipy heaven, many earth, into kannv^ vinnuy and 
mannu^ It softeqs even some Sanskrit words in a similar manner — 
e,g,y in addition »t 6 gnij^amuy quality, a taUama word, it uses also the 
tadhhavay gonamu. Malay^lam sometimes uses rj, instead of n — 
e,g.y ninahkuy to thee, instead of, but also in addition to, ninakku. 
On the other hand, it sometimes softens rp into n, like Telugu — e,g,y 
tuniyuy daring, instead of the Tamil tunivu. So also enhadUy eighty, 
in Tamil, becomes embadu in MalayS.lam. Tamil in general leaves igt 
unassimilated to succeeding consonants — thus, pen, Tam. a female, has 
become pendUy without change ; but this n is hardened by assimilation 
into t in petfeiy female. So enfu^ Can. eight, which must have been 
the original form of the word in Tamil eight, fw, properly duy the 
neuter formative), has become in Tamil eftu. The ti has disappeared 
altogether in pedeiy ior Tam. female. 

4 . The dentals : t, S, w. # 

(i.) ^ or its sonant equivalent dy changes into r in Tamil, especially 
between two vowels. In the interchange of the cerebral d and r, r 
sometimes appears to have been the original sound, and d the corrup- 
tion ; but in the change which is now referred to, it is d that appears 
to* be the original sound, which is changed into r. This change may 
arise from the circumstance that the r into which d is altered is pro- 
nounced very like a dental, and bears a considerable resemblance to 
d. In the southern districts of the Tamil country, the change of d 
(when preceded and followed by a vowel) into r or r is exceedingly 
common in the pronunciation of the lower classes ; but the same 
change has in some instances found its way into the written lan- 
guage — e.g.y vireiy seed, or to sow, instead of the more correct videi. 
In Ganarese ady the inflexional increment, or basis of most of the 
oblique cases of certain singular nouns, changes in some instances 
into ar — e.g,y compare idrar-Uy of this, from id-Uy this, with imr-ad-ay 
of a tree, from wara, a tree. In this instance the change from d 
to r, or some equivalent change, was obviously required by euphony ; 
%d<id-a would have been intolerably monotonous, and mar-ar-a not 
less 80, The ar of the Canarese idara is supposed by Dr Gundert 
to bi^ the equivalent of the Tamil an, in tefan, of this. Even if this 
should# be so, the change of d into r in Tamil, especially in the south, 
is indubitable. This change (of d into r) is not unknown to the 
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; .^or{h Indian languages; and in that family it is often followed up 
;; -by fbrtber change of r into L Some instances occur in Hin- 
^ dd^ni and Bengali — e.g., des, ten, becomes reh^tia the compound 
numbeis, as bd-reh, twelve. An instance of the change of r into I 
is furnished by another compound numeral, sixteen, which is not 
sd^eh, but sd-lfL The Prakr’t also changed d into r, as is seen 
in the instance of the word ralia, ten, which has superseded daka^ 
a softened form of the Sanskrit daia, and which is used instead of 
daka at the end of compound numerals. It seems to me possible, 
but not very probable, that in these cases, and also in the use in 
Bengali and Mardthi of I instead of d or t, as a sign of the pre- 
terite and passive participles, we see ^an e vidence of the ancient 
prev alence .of, ^Dravidian influences in Northern India. It may be 
noticed here that the Umbrian also regularly changed d into r — e.y., 
sedes was written seres. As in Tamil, however, this change took 
place only when d came between two vowels. 

(ii.) t or d sqmetimes changes in MalayMam into 1. This pecu- 
liarity is apparent chiefly in words borrowed from Sanskrit — e.g., 
paltmam,- Sk lotus, from Sans, padma/ Paltmandbha, also vulgarly 
Falpandba, from Fadmandblia, the Trav^-ncore name of Vishnu, he 
who has a lotus navel ; tdljxirgam, from Sans, tdtparga, purpose. 
The Dravidian tar, pronounced tat, euphonised from tan, its own, the 
inflexion of tdfi, self, is also sometimes pronounced taL 

(iii.) d sometimes changes into i. 

This change appears in Tamil in the optional use of i in the forma- 
tives of nouns, instead of d. Thus, pei'iku, large, or that which is large, 
is commonly used instead of peridu, the more correct form. The 
vulgar Tamil vayaiu, age, is derived, not directly from the Sanskrit 
vayas^ as might be supposed, but from vayadu, the regular Tamil 
equivalent of vayas. In Telugu, also, d is frequently subject to this 
change. In Malayfllam t and s interchange, especially in the speech of 
the vulgar. Dr Gundert mentions a curious instance of this inter- 
change. The lower classes, he says, sometimes say seivatte t^Ucka, to 
serve God, instead of teivatte sh)ikka. We appear to have a remaskable 
instance of the softening of d into i, of i into y, and finally of the 
obliteration of the y itself, in ^e Dravidian word already mentioned, 
signifying a name. This in Tuju is piidar, in ancient Canarese peSar, 
in classical Tamil peyar, and finally in modern Tamil ph*. In Tuda 
d sometimes becomes tsh (or cli} — e^., eid-u, Can. five, beb^mes 
iitsh. 

(iv.) nd changes in Tamil into nj. In this change j must be con- 
sidered as identical vdth i, being the sound which i takes whfn pre- 
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ceded by a nasal ; and it. is always expressed by i in Tamil. In this 
conjunction tbe dental n changes into 7l, which is the nasal of the 
palatal row. The change of nd into Hj especially takes place after the 
vowels » or ei In general it is heard in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes only ; but in a few instances it has found its way into gramma- 
tical compositions — eindu, five, has changed into ei^u, and this 
again, I believe, into afiju, a form which is found even in the Tamil 
classics. The change of nd into nj* is classical in Malaydlam. (See 
the numeral Jive.) 

, (v.) U change into chch in Tamil after the vowels i and ei. The 
change to which I refer appears to be one of dd into if the form of 
the Tamil letters is regarded ; but it has already been explained that 
sonants become surds when doubled ; and hence dd must be expressed 
as tty and ii as chchy this being their pronunciation when in juxtaposi- 
tion. The corruption of the double, soft, dentals it into the palatals &iy 
which are represented by chcky is peculiarly easy and natural. This 
clhch which arises out of tty though almost universally characteristic of 
the pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people, as distinguished 
from the literati, is rarely found in grammatical compositions, except 
in the formatives of derivalive nouns, esi)ecially after the semi-vowels 
r and r — e.g.y uriar-cUchiy sensation, knowledge, instead of miixitx-tti 
which is more in accordance with analogy. In MalayMam this change 
from tt to ch not only appears in the pronunciation of the vujgar, 
but is the rule of the language after the vowels i and cy and cK is 
written as well as pronounced — e.g.y compare chirichchay that laughed, 
with the corresponding Tamil iiritta. 

(vi.) n also changes, though still more rarely, into m — e.g.y mtrUy 
you, in Telugu, appears to have been altered from ntrUy the form which 
answers to the Tamil fitvy and which Telugu analogies would lead us 
to expect. (See the section on ‘‘ The Prqnoun.”) 

5. The labials : /?, 6, m. 

(i.) p changes in Canarese into h. This remarkable rule applies to 
the initial p of nearly all Words in modern Canarese, whether they are 
pure’ Dravidian words or Sanskrit derivatives — e.g.y paltUy Tam. ten 
(padiy Tel.) is in Canarese hattu. In like manner, joawa, money, a 
Sanskrit derivatiye, is in modern Canarese hanxi. This change of p 
into h seems to have taken place in cbmparativcly recent times ; for in 
old Canarese, and in the dialect of the Badagas of the Nilgherries, 
p almost invariably maintains its ground. A change similar to this is 
. -occasionally apparent in the MarAthi, the neighbour of the Canarese 
oil the north ; the Sanskrit participle bh&ta-Sy one who has been, being 
altered In MarAthi to hdtd — e.g., hdtd-ny I was. Compare also the 
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Praktit hA^i^ I was, from VhHUta-mi, A Bimilar change of p into K 
appeara in Armenian — foot is in Armenian lut (for pti)^ and 
father, (for jpaj^r). 

It is curious to notice the same change in the far East. What is p 
■ in Chinese became in Japanese first / then A. 

(ii.) the sonant of p^ sometimes changes into m — e.p., padi^ Tel. 
ten, becomes midi in tom-midi^ nine, a compound which the analogy 
of both Tamil and Telugu would require to be tom^hadi; enhar, they 
Will say, is often in poetical Tamil enmar; un-bdn^ Tam. being about 
to eat, the future verbal participle of uip in classical Tamil, becomes 
urirmdn in Malay ilam. h is also euphonically added to 'm p vulgar 
Tamil. I do not refer to such words as pdmhu^ Tam. a snake, as com- 
pared with pdmuy Tel. ; for in those instances the M itself is euphonic, 
and bu (in Can. vu) is the real formative ; compare Can. hdvu (pdru), 
a snake. Cases in which the m is radical and the b euphonic occur 
plentifully in colloquial Tamil — e.^., hddumei, wheat, commonly pro- 
nounced kddumbt^ from Sans, gddhdma. 

(iii.) b is often softened into v in Tamil. Most transitive verbs in 
Tamil form their future tense by means of p or pp; and in the corre- 
. Spending intransitives we should expect t& find the future formed by 
5, the sonant of p. Where the root ends in a nasal consonant, this b 
appears ; but where it ends in a vowel, b is ordinarily changed into v, 
(See|;the section on The Verb.”) In some instances in the Tamil poets 
this b of the future is changed, not into v, but into m, according to the 
previous rule. 

(iv.) m changes into n. This change is often apparent in the nomi- 
natives of x^euter nouns in Tamil, the ordinary termination of many of 
which is m, hut which optionally terminate in pala~n, profit, - a 

derivative from phala, Sans., is more commonly used than pala-m. In 
Telugu, kola-^u, a tank, answers to the Tamil kula-m* 

(v.) m changes into v, mdman, father-in-law, and mdmi, mother-in- 
law, in Tamil, are softened in Coorg into mdvu and rndvi; 71 dm, wC', and 
ntm, you, in ancient Canarese, are softened in the modern colloquial 
dialect to ndvu and ntvu, 

6. The liquid comormnU or semi-vowels : y, r, ly v, r, f, r. 

(i.) y changes into n and n. In some qases, though it is certain that 
y and n interchange, it is uncertain which is the more ancient. Thus 
the Dravidian pronoun of the first person is ridn^ nduy ydn^ dn; and it 
might be argued either that ydn was derived from ndn, through the 
middle point flduy or that, through the same middle point, Tidn was 
derived from ydn. On examining, however, words borrowed from 
Sanskrit, there can be no doubt that in some instances at leacit y was 
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the original and n the corruption. Thus, yuga^ Sans, a yoke, is in 
Tamil nugam^ and Yama^ the god of death, is sometimes Yaman^ 
sometimes Nwman, It is curious to trace the different forms this 
word assumes in Tamil. We find Yaman, Eman, Kaman, and Naman. 
The European word anchor” has become in Tamil nangkurdm and 
nangMrara, The change of y into n in yuga and Yaraa is mentioned 
by Tamil grammarians themselves. We have probabljT an instance of 
the same tendency in the change of the formative of the Tamil relative 
participle ya (y + a) into na — e.g.^ solliya^ that said, becomes iollina^ 
and this ionna. 

(ii.)' y sometin^es changes into d in Canarese and Tu^u — e.g,^ ddva^ 
Can. who, which, what, alternates with ydva; ddvadu^ what thing, 
with ydvadu. The latter word is dddavu in Tulu. 

(iii.) y changes into L It has been shown that cli^ s, and j are soft- 
ened into y in Tamil. Notwithstanding this, and in direct opposition 
to it, we find in colloquial Tamil, especially in that of the southern dis- 
tricts, a tendency also to harden y into L Where i ought to be, it is 
pronounced as y, and where y ought* to be, it is pronounced as i — e,g,^ 
pasiy hunger, is mispronounced by the vulgar payi; whilst vayavu^ the 
belly, is transformed into igzsaTu, This change of y into & is not con- 
fined to the south, though it is more frequently met with there. Even 
in Madras, payangal, boys, is pronounced pamngaly and ayal^ near, is 
not only pronounced but written asal. The change of y into ^ and 
again conversely of & into y, might seem to be owing to some peculiar 
perversity, but doubtless there is a cause for the change in each case, 
and hence it is not always easy to determine which is the original and 
which the corruption. Where y is used euphonically to prevent hiatus, 
it does not change into i. 

‘‘y is regularly changed to y in Ilindi, Panjiibi, Bengali, and Oriya ; 
less frequently in MarS.thi, Gujarathi, and Sindhi. In these three 
languages y retains its liquid sound of y. This change is by Yararuehi 
confined to initial y. The stress laid on an initial consonant being 
greater than that on one in the middle of a word, it is natural that y 
should be more often changed to j in the former position than in the 
latter.” — Beames^ p. 249. 

(iv.) r changes to r. This, as might be expected, is a very common 
change. What is r in one dialect is often r in another, or vice versa. 
The following is an example of both sounds interchanging in one 
and the same dialect : — In Tamil there are two words for black, iaru 
and koTu, They are now independent, with meanings that some- 
what divaricate, but there can be no doubt that they were original^ 
identi^tsJ. 
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M ^ ^ found to be interchangeable in 

many families of languages. Dr Bleek, speaking the Setshuana 
dialects, remarks, “ One is justified in conisidcking r in these dialects as 
a sort of floating letter, and ratlier intcrmed&te between / and r than 
a decided r in sound.” In the Dravidian family, this interchange of r 
and one of very common occurrence. Sometimes I is corrupted into 
t; but in a lar^r number of cases r appears to be the original, and Z the 
corruption. In the case of the distinctively Dravidian r and Z, the 
change is uniformly of the latter nature ; and the change of the ordi- 
nary semi- vowel r into the corresponding Z, though not uiiifoma^ is an 
exceedingly common one, and one which may bo regarded as ji charac- 
teristic of colloquial Tamil. It is common in Malay dlam also. It 
is esj)ecially at the beginning of words in Tamil that this change 
occurs, and it takes place as frequently in the case of derivatives from 
Sanskrit as in the case of Dravidian roots — f'ahshi^ to save 
{raksh, Sans.), is pronounced by the Vulgar lakshi or la[c/ii. In the 
middle of words r is less frequently changed into Z/ nevertheless where 
Tamil uses r we sometimes find Z in Telugu — teriy to appear, in 
Tamil, becomes tdi-y\i in Telugu. This is also the equivalent of the 
Tamil teliy clear ; but I consider Uri and teliy in Tamil, different forms 
of the same root. Similarly the r of Tamil sometimes becomes Z in 
the middle of words in Malay alam — e.y., Tam. parUeiy a shield; Mai. 
palisa, 

^ Seeing that a tendency to change r into Z still exists and operates 
in the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil, it may be concluded 
that in these ancient roots which are the common property of several 
families of language, and in which an interchange appears to exist 
between r and Z, r was the original and Z the altered. ftpund — e.g.y if the 
Dravidian kar-u or kdr, black, is connected, as it evidently is, with the 
Sanskrit kdlrUy black, it may be concluded that the Sanskrit form of the 
iwt is less anpient thari the Dravidian; and this supposition seems to 
be confirmed by the existence of this root, kavy black, in many of the 
Scythian languages. Compare kriy the root of im/ma. Sans, black. 

The facp of the frequency of the interchange between r ani Z (irre- 
spective of the question of priority) would lead us to suspect a remote 
connection between several sets of Dravidfen roots which are now con- 
sidered to be independent of each other — e.g,, compare sir, Tam. small, 
with Jtly few ; and par (probably another form of per), large, with pal, 
many. Another form of ^^r, small, is iZ??. 

(vi.) Z changes into r. Whilst the ordinary change is that of r into 
Z, the change**of ? into r is occasionally met with, and forms one 
of the peculiarities of Tuju. Tulu generally changps the final Z of 
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the other Dravidian languages into r — viL^ Tam. a bow 
Can.) becomes in Tulu hir. In this instance it cannot be doubted that 
I was the original termin^tibn of the word, for we find the same root 
west of the Indus in tbei^rahui hilla^ a bow. A similar interchange 
between I and r takes place in Central Asia. The I of Manchu is r 
in Mongolian. 

(vii.) I sometimes changes into r — e.^., compare 9w7,'Tam. to stand, 
with nivuttu, to cause to stand. 

In Zend and old Persian, I was unknown, and r was systematically 
used ii^tead. In Telugu, lu^ the pluralising suffix of nouns, is some- 
tiiries changed into ru. This change, however, of I into r is not syste- 
matic, as in Tu}u, but exceptional. In Tamil, I is euphonically changed, 
not into r, but into r before all hard consonants palpata, various, 
becomes in written compositions This proves that a change, 

of I into r is not contrary to Tamil laws of sound. 

is constantly changed to r in Sindhi when non-initial. In- 
stances are — Sans. Mia, black, Sind, hdrd; Sans, sthala, place, 
Sind, tharu.. In the Prakrits the reverse is the case ; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Mahdrishtri, r is changed into 1. This 
statement is made amon^ others of the Magadhi dialect. In the 
modern Magadha country, that is, in Southern Bihar, however, the 
tendency is decidedly the other way ; and throughout the Eastern 
Hindi area, from Oudh to the frontier of Bengal, the rustics const|ntly 
pronounce r where I is the correct sound. This I can testify from 
personal observation during many years' residence in these parts. Thus 
we ordinarily hear Jearid for Mid, black ; and this peculiarity may be 
noticed occasionally in the speech of the lower orders in other parts of 
the Hindi area, as, for instance, in Marwari, chdrnd, to wander, for 
chalnd. In old Hindi poems mjiny instances may be found, aajan^ar 
iorjangal, forest, and the like. In fact, so great is the confusion 
between these two letters, that they may in some parts of India be said 
to be used indifferently, and the speakers appear to be unconscious that 
they are saying r instead of . 

^ The semi-vowel r is a very persistent letter, and is never ejected or 
elided. In Prakrit it is changed into I (in certain words). Thera is 
very little tendency to chan^'b r into 7 in the Indians of the present 
day. The tendency, as I stated under I, is rather the other way, 
though writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all the minor dialects r is 
changed into L As far as it concerns the real origin and root-form of 
words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be true that the 
cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished from the dentals, then 
it must follow tha^ the semi-vowels of the respective groups were 
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identical. If there was a time when 4 cf, there must 

also have been a time when r was not sounded dififerently from I ; and 
jufat as in the present day we find that tWi^exists cpnfasion between 
^ and cf, f and so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds 
oFthe lower classes, in many provinces, a tendency to use r and I as the 
same^ sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take r as the 
original and / as £e corruption, or We have no right to 
Ittsume that the form found in classical Sanskrit is the true and 
original one ; rather, in the present state of our knowledge, we should 
be disposed to be very sceptical upon this point. — BtanUs^ pp. 
247 - 250 . 

(viii.) I changes in the language of the Kus to d. ' The change of d 
into I is common enough, but the regular change of / into d is peculiar 
to this idiom — e,g., pdlu^ Tel. milk^ is in Ku pddivi illUf house, is 
iddu. Compare also the change of the Sanskrit I into d in the North 
Indian vernaculars — e.g,^ tdliy the intoxicating juice of the palmyra 
palm, is in thos^ vernaculars iddl^ whence the word used by the 
English, toddy. The Telugu name of the tree is tddu^ equivalent to 
the Hindi tdd or idr. 

(ix.) The r and r and the / and I of the other dialects change in 
the dialect of the Tudas to rzhy and Izsh, 

(z.) V is generally hardened in Canarese into h in the beginning of 
a wqrd — c.y., vdr, Tam. to flourish, becomes in Canarese hdl. Where 
V is not changed into 6, viz., in the middle of words> Canarese gene- 
rally softens it into w. The same softening is sometimes observed 
in the pronunciation of the lower classes of Tamilians. In Malayfilam 
the sound of v stands midway between the English v and vj. This 
soft sound is common in colloquial Tamil also. 

. (zi) The V euphonic of Tamil is sometimes changed into g in 
Telugu. Both y and v are used euphonically to prevent hiatus in 
Tamil ; so in Telugu g is sometimes used not only instead of v, but 
also instead of y. Compare Tam. ar24-(v)-ar, siz persons, with the 
Tel. dTu-(g)-uru. Compare also gdrUy Tel. honorific singular (really 
plural) suffiz, with vdru^ he (they), its more correct form. This will 
perhaps explain the occasional use of g instead of v as the sign of 
the future tense in high Tamil — c.y., instead of ieyv&ny I 

will do. 

(xii.) V appears to change into m in Malayfilam. It has already been 
mentioned that h in Tamil sometimes becomes m in Malayfilam— 
c.y., Tam. uriMny about to eat, is in Mai. uiymdn — ^but it is doubtful 
whether this might not rather be represented as a change of v into 
^ — ^.y.i where Tamil has hdnd>dny about to see (the future^ verbal 
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participle), Malay&lam uses optionally either Mryurvdn or hdnj^mdn; 
BO urhere Tamil says vdpfavan (or vdrhavan\ he \vho flourishes, 
Malay&lam says either vdrvavan or vdrumavan. Here, in so far as 
Malayd.lam itself is concerned, h disappears, and the interchange is 
between v and m, 1 have noticed, also, an interchange between 
V and m in the Finno-Ugrian languages; m in Finnish is « in 
Hungarian. 

(xiii.) r (the peculiar vocalic r of Tamil) interchanges with 
diflTerent consonants. Sometimes it becomes — e.g., mirugu, Tam. 
to sink, is^ changed in Telugu to munugu; and hum, Tam. a. hole, 
becomes in Canarese hini. Ordinarily r is changed in Telugu into 
d, Neither Telugu nor modern Canarese possesses the Tamil r. It 
is found, howe^r, iU' pld Canarese, of which it is a distinctive sign. 
In a very few .it|stances Telugu us^ or Z instead of r; sometimes 
it omits the consonant altogether, without using a substitute, but in 
a large majority of instances it converts r into d, r is ordinarily 
converted in Canarese into I, and the same change^ characterises the 
pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people in the southern 
districts of the country. In Malaydlam r is sometimes converted 
into/, but more frequently into g. Thus Malay S-rma (Malayilam) 
is often written and pronounced Malay&yma. In Tulu, r is generally 
changed into r — e.g,, Tam. •porudv,, time, Tula, pordu. In Canarese 
this r is assimilated — e.g,, hottu (pottu) for the Tulu pordii, CoHjpare 
also the Telugu poddu. We thus find r interchanging with 
d, I, y, and r, and lastly assimilating itself to the succeeding con- 
sonant. 

This change of r into I, and the previous one of r into d, form the 
constituents of an important dialectic law. That law is, that the same 
consonant which is r in Tamil is generally d in Telugu, and always I in 
modern Canarese. Thus a fowl is Mr~i in Tamil, Md-i in Telugu, and 
Mhi in Canarese. The numeral seven is in Tamil, in Telugu, 
and in Canarese. In the compound numeral Undru, seven hun- 
dred, the Telugu M-u is found to change, like the Canarese, into il-u. 
The word signifying time which is included in the adverbial nouns 
then and now (literally that time and this time), is in Tamil porurdu^ 
in Telugu prodd-u or podd^, then pud-u, and in MalayMam jpd/. 
In the last instance, however, Malay^lam uses I only when final. 
When followed by a vowel it is r, as ipptpira, apporum, now and 
then. It thus appears that I and d are as intimately allied as d and 
r. This is a point of some importance in the affiliation of languages, 
for an interchange of d and I is characteristic of the Ugrian family of 
languages, as well as the Dravidian family and the North Indian ver- 
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naculars.' The same word is written with < or (2 in Ostiak, and with 
I in Magyar and Finnish. 

A corresponding interchange is ocasionally observed even in the 
Indo-European languages — 0 .^., compare dax^u.aa, a tear, with lackryma. 
Similar changes in several of the modem Eomance dialects might also 
be adduced, but in those languages it is rarely met with, whereas it is 
a characteristic dialectic sign of several families of tongues belonging to 
the Scythian group. 

(xiv.) p (the strong rough p cff Tamil) is frequently changed in Tulu 
intoy — e,g,, miiru, the original form of milndmf Tam. three, becomes 
mdji/ OTUy Tam. six, becomes dji. It changes also in Tulu into d— 
nddu, one hundred, instead of ndru. It changes still more fre- 
quently pito the soft r. The tendency of Tulu appears, therefore, to be 
to soften down this hard sound. This change of r into j, the equi- 
valent of is directly the converse of the change of s into r, which is 

common in the Indo-European tongues. 

(xv.) This strong p sometimes changes in Tamil into pir in 

piragu, afterwards, is identical with pin, afterwards ; sir-u, little, is 
identical with sinn-a, little. 

(xvi.) / changes in^Tulu into 71 — t,g,,dihh to hear, replaces th6 
Tam.-Can. kel. So also hoi, to take, to buy, Tam.-Can., becomes in 
Tu}u hon. In Telugu the latter word becomes hon-u. Even in Tamil 
the Z^of hoi is euphonised into n in the gerund horjrdu, 

(xvii.) I sometimes changes in MalayS.lam into r, and this again 
into y. The name of the country and language is an instance of this. 
drrm i^ for dlma (euphonised in Tamil into dnmd), from dl, to rule, 
to possess. It has already been shown that Malaydrma becomes also 
MalayS,yma. 

Having now finished the consideration of the dialectic changes which 
pure Dravidian consonants undergo, it remains to point out the changes 
which take place in the Sanskrit sibilants, when words in which they 
occur are borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil. 

1. sh. The hard, lingual sibilant of Sanskrit is unknown to 
classical Tamil. Sometimes it is changed into s, a change which ordi- 
narily takes place at the present day in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes in the southern districts, sh is sometimes, though rarely, con- 
verted in Tamil into r. Dr Gundert supplies me with some instances 
of this in old MalayMam — e.y., hshaya, Sans, loss, is in old Mai. 
written Tcirayam, and the name LahshmaTian in an old copy of the 
Bamayana is written Ila^hkanan. Here rhk stands for ksh. Some- 
times sh is assimilated to a succeeding ^ — e.y., the name YUh^u 
becomes sometimes,* both in poetical Tamil and in MalayMam, iYiipyu. 
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This name appears also in poetical Tamil as Vifi4y>9 a word which 
denotes the wind as well as Vishnu. Dr Qundert identifies the virj, of 
Fww, Vishnu, with the Tam.-Mal. word vitj., sky, a true Tamil word 
connected with the root viZ, to be bright. The derivation of Vishnu 
from vil and vin looks very tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographers 
will refuse to yield to the temptation. Most commonly sh is converted 
in Tamil into d. This d is sometimes softened down into the dental d. 
Thus, manushya^ Sans, man, becomes in classical Tamil mdnidorn; 
and this by a further change becomes manida-n, A very old example 
of the ^change of the Sanskrit sh into d, in Tamil, can be adduced. 
The month Ashddha^ Sans. July-August, has become in Tamil Adi/ 
and this change dat^s probably from the earliest period of the cultiva- 
tion of the Tamil language. In Taisha, January-February, the hard 
shy instead of being changed, has been discarded altogether : the Tamil 
. name of this month, as far back as the literature reaches, has been 
Tei. 

2. 8. The hissing sibilant of Sanskrit, answering to our English s, 
is ordinarily in Tamil converted into d, the sonant of t, which is pro- 
nounced as th in that — e.g,, mdsam, Sans, a month, becomes in classi- 
cal Tamil mddam {mdlham\ ; and manas, the mind, becomes rmnad-u 
(rtianailiru). In this conversion of the Sanskrit s into d (or tK) in 
Tamil, there is a change from the sibilant to the dental, which is 
exactly the reverse of ^that change from the dental to the semi-sil^ilant 
which has already been described. 

“ If asked to account for the connection between two sounds at first 
sight so widely opposed, I would refer to similar conditions in other 
languages, as, for instance, the substitution of r for tf in Attic Greek, as 
(utKifray daXarra, for ^dXatf(ra. Among modern languages, the 

example of tlie Spanish may also be adduced, where c before the 
palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th. From the same cause 
arises that defect in speaking called a lisp, which renders some English- 
men unable to pronounce sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half- 
obscure linguals. But whereas in England this is only an individual 
and personal peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of 
Madrid all lisjD, not only in pronouncing c and z, but also in s. So 
also, to go to a different age and family of languages, the Chaldeans 
and Syrians lisp the Semitic sh, as in Heb. shdloshy dial, telathy Syriac 
tlothy three .'' — BeameSy p. 216. Mr Beames goes on to explain physio- 
logically the origin of this tendency to change s into t, 

] When 8 happens to be the first consonant of a Sanskrit derivative, it is 
I sometimes omitted in Tamil altogether — e,g,y sandhydy evening, becomes 
' andi; 4hdnamy a place, becomes tdnam. More commonly in modem 
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Tanul an effort is made to pronounce this s with the help of the vowel 
i, which is prefixed to it in order to assist enunciation — e.g.y utiri 
(sM, Sans.), a woman, i, the soft sibilant of Sanskrit, sometimes 
passes through similar changes. Generally it is represented by the 
corresponding i or ch of the Dravidian languages, but sometimes it is 
converted, like the harder «, into <, as in the very ancient derivative 
tirUf sacred, for tSri. Sometimes it is discarded altogether, especially 
when compounded with r. Thus, Srdvar^ay the month of August- 
September, is in Tamil Avani. The Malay^lam Oi^aniy the ceremony of 
the month Srdvaij^ay carries this change further still. ‘ 

The Sanskrit sibilant never changes into r in Tamil. This change, 
though very common in languages of the Indo-European family, rarely, 
if ever, appears in the Dravidian. It may be conjectured, cannot 
be proved to have taken place. The Tamil-Canarese root tV, to be, 
originally to sit (in Brahui ar), mai/ be allied to the Indo-European 
substantive verb, best represented by the Sanskrit as.* The Tamil 
plural of rational^beings ar, resembles the Sanskrit epicene nominative 
plural as; and perhaps, though more doubtfully still, the Tamil irUy 
iron, euphonised into iru^mhuy may be compared with "the Sanskrit 
ayaSy and the English word iron (which isr» allied to ayas, through the 
change of s into r), though I prefer connecting this word with the Tamil 
' root iVy datk. 

f 

Euphonic Pebmutation of Consonants. — The permutation of 
consonants for euphonic reasons, though it throws less light on the 
laws of sound than dialectic interchange, includes a few points of con- 
siderable interest. Dravidian grammarians have bestowed more atten- 
tion* and care on euphonic permutation than on any other subject; 
and the permutations which the grammar of Tamil requires or 
allows are at least twice as numerous, and more than twice as per- 
plexing to beginners, as those of Sanskrit. On examining the permu- 
tations of ipDsonants prescribed in the classical grammars of Taniil, 
Telugu, and Canarese — the three principal languages of this family 
— it is evident that a considerable proportion of them are founded 
upon Sanskrit precedents. Another class in which Sanskrit rules 
of euphony have been, not imitated, but^ emulated and surpassed, may 
be regarded rather as prosodial than as grammatical changes. But 

* This is affirmed, but I think too positively, by Mr Gover {CornMU Magazine 

for November 1871, Dravidian Folk-Songs”). ** Tamil and Telugu {qu, Cana- 
reae ?) poaseas at the preaent day the complete verb which haa left auch tracea in 
our language as are, arty and loere.” e 
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after these have been eliminated, a certain number of euphonic per- 
mutations remain, which are altogether peculiar to these languages, 
and which proceed from, and help to illustrate, their laws of sound. 
It will suffice to notice a few of those permutations ; for the subject is 
too wide, and at the same time not of sufficient importance, to allow us 
to enter here on a minute investigation of it. 

1. In dvandva compounds, t.e., in nouns which are united together, 
not by copulative conjunctions, but by a common sign of plurality (in 
the use of which common sign the Dra vidian languages resemble, and 
probably imitate, the Sanskrit), if the second member of the compound 
commences with the first or surd consonant of any of the five vargai 
(viz., ifc, cA, or />), the surd must be changed into the correspond- 
ing sonant or soft letter. In those Dravidian languages which have 
adhered to the alphabetical system of Sanskrit, as Telugu and Cana- 
rese, this conversion of the surd into the sonant is carried into 
effect and expressed by the employment of a different character. In 
Tamil^ in which the same character is used to represent both surds and 
sonants, a* different character is not employed, but tlie softening of the 
first consonant of the second word is always apparent in the pronunci- 
ation. This peculiar* rule^ evidently proceeds from the Dravidian law 
that the same consonant which is a surd at the beginning of a word 
should be regarded as a sonant in the middle ; for the first consonant 
of the second word, being placed in the middle of a compoun^ has 
become a medial by position. The existence of this rule in Telugu and 
danarese, notwithstanding the Sanskrit influences to which they have 
been subjected, proves that the law of convertibility of surds and 
sonants is not confined to Tamil. 

An the Dravidian dialects agree in softening the initial surd of the 
second member of dvandva compounds ; but with respect to com- 
pounds in which the words stand to one another in a case-relation — ^.y., 
substantives of which the first is used adjectivally or to qualify the 
second, or an infinitive and its governing verb — Telugu pursues a 
different course from Tamil. The rule of Telugu is, that when words 
belong to the druta class, including all infinitives, are followed by 
any word commencing with a surd consonant, such consonant is to 
be converted (as in dvandva compounds) into its soft or sonant equiva- 
lent. The rule of Telugu oif this point resembles that of the Lappish, 
and still more the rule of Welsh; and it has been observed that 
Welsh, possibly through the pre-historic influence of Finnish, is the 
most Scythic of all the Indo-European languages. 

It is curious that in combinations of words which are similar to 
those igsferred to above, and uniformly after infinitives in a, Tamil, 
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instead of softening, doubles and hardens the initial surd-sonant of the 
^ succeeding word. Tamil also invariably doubles, and consequently 
hardens, the initial surd of the second member of tat-purmha com- 
pounds, t.e., compounds in which the words stand in a case-relation to 
each other. In such combinations, Canarese, though it is less care- 
ful of euphony than either Tamil or Telugii, requires that the initial 
surd of the second member of the compound should be softened : 
it requires, for instance, that huli togalu^ a tiger’s skin, shall be 
written and pronounced huli dogalu, Tamil, on the contrary, requires 
the initial surd in all such cases to be hardened and doubled — e 
the same compound in Tamil, viz., puli tdly a tiger’s skin, must be 
written and pronounced, not puli d6l^ but ptil{^{t)t6l. This doubling 
and hardening of the initial is evidently meant to symbolise the transi- 
tion of the signification of the first word to the second ; and it will 
be seen that this expedient has been very frequently resorted to by 
Tamil. 

When the first word is used not as a noun or adject ive,*but as a verb 
or relative participle, the initial surd of the second word ^becomes a 
sonant in Tamil also, as in Telugu — e.g,, compare My a wither- 

ing branch, with kdg-{k)kombii, a branch wjth frhit. 

2. The Tamil system of assimilating, or euphonically changing, 
concurrent consonants, is in many x>^rticulars almost identical with 
that of Sanskrit, and has probably been arran^d in imitation of it. 
Nevertheless there are some exceptions which may be regarded as dis- 
tinctively Dravidian, and which are founded upon Dravidian laws of 
sound — e,g,, the mutation of I into n in various unexpected combina- 
tions. Through this tendency to nasalisation, pul-da, like, becomes 
p^da, or rather pbu-di'a; kol-da, taken, bought, becomes hnyda; 
a|id the latter euphonic mutation has found its way in Telugu intolthe 
root itself, which is kon-u, to buy, instead of the older Tamil kol^ 
Tu|ii' sdso is koTi, It does not appear to have been noticed even by 
Tamil grammarians, that I, in a few instances, has been converted into 
n before i. Thus ndu-ku, pronounced ndn-gu, four, is derived from 
ndl-ku, an older form of the word ; and Panguni, the Tamil name of 
the month of March-April, has been altered from the Sanskrit FhaU 
guna. In Telugu a corresponding tendency appears in the change of I 
into Tj, before f — e.y., ilfi, of a house, is softened into iiifi. In all these 
cases I is undoubtedly the original ; and these proofs of the priority of 
Z to n corroborate the suspicion that the Latin alius is older than its 
Sanskrit equivalent anyas, 

A rule of the Tuda, which seems to arise from considerations of 
euphony, may here be noticed, th and sh seem to be euphgnically 
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inserted between I and k and r and k — nilMen^ I stand, and 
ershkeuy I am, where we should have expected nilken and erken. 

Euphonic Nunnation or Nasalisation. — Much use is made in 
the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil and Telugu, of the nasals 
M, flf n, n, and m (to which some add h or m, the half anusvdra of 
the Telugu), for the purpose of euphonising the harder consonants of 
each varga. All the nasals referred to, with the exception of the half 
anusvdra, which is an inorganic sound, are regarded by native gram- 
marians as modifications of tlie sound of m; the nature of each modifi- 
cation being determined by the manner in which m is affected by 
succeeding consonants. In Tamil, as in Sanskrit, all those modifica- 
tions are expressed by the nasal consonants which constitute the final 
characters of each of the five vargas. In Telugu and Canarese one and 
the same character, which is called amtsvdra, but which possesses a 
greater range of power than the anusvdi'a of Sanskrit, is used to 
represent the whole of the nasal modifications referred to. The pro- 
nunciation of this character, however, varies so as to accord with the 
succeeding consonant, as in Tamil. 

The nunnaiion, or nasalifj^tion, of the Dravidian languages is of three 
kinds. 

1. The first kind of nunmtioii is used to a greater extent in Tamil 
than in any other dialect. It consists in the insertion of a nasal b|fore 
the initial consonant of the formative suffix of many nouns and verbs. 
The formative syllable or suffix, the nature of which will be explained 
more particularly in the succeeding section, is added to the crude root 
of the verb or noun, and constitutes the inflexional theme, to which ^ 
the signs of inflexion .arc annexed. The nasalised formative is used in 
Tamil in connection with the intransitive form of the verb and the 
isolated form of the noun. When the verb becomes transitive, and 
when tlie noun becomes adjectival, or is placed in a case-relation to 
some other noun, the nasal disappe.ars, and the consonant to which it 
was prefixed — the initial consonant of the formative — is hardened and 
doubled. The nasal is modified in accordance with the miture of the 
initial consonant of the formative sufiix : it becomes n before h or 
g ; n before i, ch, or j ; ii before t or d ; n before t or d; and m 
before ^ or 6, Telugu uses the anusvdra to express all these varieties 
i 2 ind tCe half anusvdra in certain other cases. 

(i.) Of the use of the first nasal w, to emphasise and euphonise the 
formative suffix k-ti or g-u, Tamil affords innumerable examples. 
One verb and noun will suffice — e.g., ada-ngu^ to refrain oneself, to 
keep in^ is formed from the root add, by the addition of the formative. 
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intransitive suffix /which is .euphonised into ngu; Jcdrugei^ heat, is 
from hd or lay, to burn (in Telugu M-gu) ; with the addition of the 
suffix gei^ euphonised into iigei. The final g is nasalised, not only in 
the case of the addition of the formative, but sometimes also when it is 
radical — g.y., from joay-u, to divide, we have pang-u, a portion. The 
tendency in Tamil to the nasalisation of this consonant may be illus- 
trated by its treatment of a Sanskrit word. Sans, iundka (from 
iuna)y a dog, has become in Tamil (with the masculine termination an) 
iunagan, then smianganj theij by a further change {u being pronounced 
like 0 before a consonant followed by a) Sdnangi. 

The insertion of the nasal before k or g probably accounts for the 
shape of the Tamil adverbs, or rather nouns of place, angu, there, ingu, 
here, eiigu^ where. The demonstrative and interrogative bases a, t, and 
e are followed by ku or gu^ the Tamil dative case sign, or rather sign 
of direction, whence agu {k becoming g before a vowel) is nasalised into 
angu. Dr Gundert prefers to derive these nouns of place from the 
(supposititious) demonstrative nouns am and and the interrogative 
noun em, which last still survives in Tamil in the shape of en ; e.g., en, 
en, what, why ; and takes in Telugu the shape of emi. By the addition 
of the directive hi to these nouns, awi, thv3y would naturally be- 
come angu, &c. I recognise distinct traces of these supposititious de- 
monstrative nouns am or an and im or in in the formatives of nouns, in 
the inflexional increments, and in .the case signs, as will be seen under 
eacA of those heads ; probably also they are the bases of the poetical 
Tamil equivalents of atigu, &c., viz., amhar, there, imhar, here, embar, 
where. Still I feel doubtful whether in aiigu, &c., wc are to recognise 
those demonstrative nouns. If w'c compare gdngii, Tam. where, a 
poetical form of eiigu, with ydndu, another noun of place and time, 
which appears to me to be derived from yd, one of the interrogative 
bases, and du, the formative, nasalised into ydn, as will be seen under 
the next head, it will appear probable that ydfigu has been formed in 
this manner ; and if ydngu, then also angu, tngu, poetical, and angxi, 
ingu, and engu, the common forms. Besides, if we compare these 
Tamil adverbial forms with the Gond adverbs aga, there, iga, here, 
inga, now, hike, hither, hoke, thither; with the Canarese dga, dgalu, 
then, iga, now, ydvaga, when, hdge, in that manner, Mge, in this man- 
ner, alternating with their nasalised fornls hdnge and Mnge; and with 
the Coorg ahka, then, ikka, now, ekka, when — (remembering that de- 
monstrative nouns of time and place are in these languages more or 
less equivalent — e.g,, in Tamil, dndu means either there or then) — we 
shall conclude, I think, that the primitive form of the Tamil adverbial 
noun angu, there, with its companions, was agu, and ihsd jgngu is 
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only an instance of the fondness of the Tamil for nasalisation. (See 

Demonstrativesj their use as Adverbs.^') ; 

(ii.) Instances of the euphonic use of the nasal of the second varga^ 
a, are more common in Telugu than in Tamil. Thus, panch-u^ Tel. to 
divide, is derived from pag-Uy Tam. (changed into pachrUy and then 
nasalised into pancltru)y and is analogous to the Tamil noun paiig-Uy a 
portion, derived from the same verbal root, retti-nchuy Tel. to double, 
is an example of the use of the euphonic nasal by verbs of the transi- 
tive class — a class in which that nasal is not used by any other dialect 
but Telugu. 

(iii.) The cerebrals t and d are not used as formative suffixes of 
verbs, though some verbal roots end in those consonants ; but they are 
not unfrequently used as formatives of neuter nouns — e.g,y ira-d-Uy the 
probable original of the Tamil numeral two, corresponding to the 
Canarese era-dUy has been euphonised to ira-nd-u. The Tamil adver- 
bial nouns d-nd-Uy there, %-nd‘Uy here, ya-wrf-w, where, are derived from 
d and % the demonstrative bases, and ydy the interrogative base, with 
the addition of ihe usual neuter formative d-Uy euphonised to ndu, 
Yd'iidUy where, when, is used also to signify a year ; another form is 
ydiydd. In common Tami^the word for year is dtidu, but ydndu is 
the form I have invariably found in inscriptions, dnduy a year, the 
more recent word (or rather the obsolete form of this word dndei)y is 
the origin of the word dt^eiy annual — e.g,y dttd-{h)-harmaniy Tam.^and 
Mai. an annual ceremony. The omission of the nasal n from the word 
difei shows that the nasal is a portion, not of the root, but of the 
formative, and that it is merely eui^honic in origin. The adjectival 
shape of a noun, or that which appears in the inflexion, may be re- 
garded, as a general rule, as its oldest shape. Compare iratteiy Tam. 
double, from irandUy two, with the Canarese eraduy two. We see, 
therefore, that the original shape of the noun of place or time under 
consideration was not d^dUy but ddu. What seems to place this 
beyond doubt is the fact that in Telugu the d of these words is not 
nasalised in ordinary writing, and only slightly nasalised in pronuncia- 
tion. They are dday iday eday there, here, whore ; and the last word. 
May changed to eduy is used like the corresponding Tamil ydnduy to 
signify a year. [It will be shown, under the head of the “ Interrogiitive 
Pronouns,” that the Tamil yd takes also the weaker form of <?, and in 
Telugu ^.] We see the same primitive, unnasalised form of these de- 
monstrative nouns in the Tulu adey thither, idcy hither, odcy whither. 
In Telugu a large number of masculine formatives in d-a receive in 
pronunciation the obscure nasal n — t,g.y for vddu-lu or vdd4uy they, 
vdhd4u^i& commonly used. On comparing the Tamil hararydiy a 
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spoon, with garife, the Telugu form of the same word, we find 
that sometimes the nasal is used by one dialect and rejected by 
another. * 

(iv.) We see an example of the euphonic use of w, the nasal of the 
dental varga, in the intransitive verb i/lru-nd-u^ Tam. to become correct, 
from iiru, the radical base, and du^ the formative, euphonised into 
nd\i : the transitive form of the same verb is tiru-ttu^ to correct. An 
example of the nasalisation of a noun of this class is found in marvr 
ndu, Tam. a medicinal drug, medicine, which is derived from 
fragrant, with the addition of the formative du^ euphonised to ndu, comp. 
Tulu and ancient Canarese, ynai^iu, modern Camirese, maddu. We find, 
I think, the same euphonic nasalisation in the Tamil demonstrative 
adjectives anda, that, inda^ this, enda^ which. These appear to have 
been formed from the neuter demonstrative pronouns ad-u^ id-u, and 
the interrogative e-du^ by the insertion of the euphonic nasal (as was 
probably done also in the case of anguy <kc., and dndu^ &c.), with the 
addition of a, the sign of the relative participle, so frequently used in 
the formation of adjectives (see Adjectives ’’). ad-u would thus 
become and-a by an easy process. Dr Giindcrt derives these adjec- 
tives from anif wi, &c., the demonstrative noiVns referred to in the 
previous paragraph, and da, the formative of relative participles. This 
relative formative, however, is not da, but only a; and it would be 
necessary to put Dr Gundert’s case thus. The demonstrative base am 
was developed into audu, by the addition of du, the neuter formative ; 
and this and-u, by the addition of the relative participle sign a, became 
aiid-a. A confirmation of this view might be found in the Telugu 
and%i, there, which is also the sign of the locative case, and indu, here, 
as compared with the Gaiiarese inda (originally, as we know, im), the 
sign of the instrumental, but a locative case sign originally. This view 
is very plausible, but on the whole I prefer adhering to the view I 
have already taken, which accords with a still larger number of parallel 
instances of Tamil nasalisation. The Tuju demonstrative pronoun indu 
or uiulu, it (proximate), corroborates this view. It is simply a nasalised 
form of the Tam. and Can. idii (pnix.), udu (intermediate). The 
Tamil andru, indru, <kc., that day, this day, (fee. (Can. andu, indu)^ 
may also be euphonisations of adic and idu, that and this ; though this 
euphonisation would be more in accordance with rule if they were 
formed from demonstrative nouns iii al and il, the existence of which 
we may surmise, but of which I can discover no distinct proof. Com- 
pare, however, the Canarese alii, illi, elli, there, here, where, which 
may either be derived from supposed demonstrative nouns, al, il, el, or 
from the demonstrative bases of thpse nouns, a, i, e, prefixed ^o li, an 
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altered forhi of i 7 , a house, which is used in Tamil, as alii is in Canar- 
ese, as a locative case sign. The Tamil ittrd^ to-day, a secondary 
form of indruy to-day (also the corresponding attrei^ that day, and 
etirdy what day), would seem to indicate the origin of indray <fec., from 
a root il or from which ittrdy &c., would naturally proceed like 
otirdy single, from oT or or. Compare indrUy Tam. there is not, and 
andruy it is not, which are regularly derived from the negative bases 
il and al. 

(v.) Many examples of the euphonic insertion of m before the suffix 
in h might be adduced, but the fbllowing will suffice : tiru^mhuy to 
turn (intransitively), of which the root is unquestionably tirxiy as 
appears from the corresponding Telugu tiru-gii and Canarese tiru-vu. 
The Tamil form of the transitive of the same verb is tiy'u-p2>Uy to turn. 
An example of a similar insertion of euphonic m before the forma- 
tive h oia noun is seen in eTii-mhuy Tain, an ant, when compared with 
the equivalent Canarese w^ord iru-ve. The formatives nd-u and mhu 
are extremely common terminations of Tamil nouns and with few, if 
any exceptions, wherever those terminations appear, they will be found 
on examination to bo euphonised suffixes to the root. 

2 . The second use lo wl^ch the euphonic nasal is put is altogether 

peculiar to Tamil. It consists in the insertion of an euphonic 71 
between the verbal theme and the dy which constitutes the sign of the 
preterite of a very large number of Tamil verbs. The same d ydi- 
narily forms the preterite in ancient Canarese, and is not unknown 
to Telugu ; but in those languages the nasal 71 is not prefixed to it. 
The following are examples of this nasalisation of the sign of the pre- 
terite in Tamil : vdr- 7 ul-hi (for vdr-d-eti), I flourished, from the root 
vdr; in Canarese, bdl : compare old Canarese preterite, hdl-d-en. So 
also dru-nd-u (for virii-d-xi), having fallen, from the root virii or vw ; 
High Tamil, vtr-d-u ; Canarese equivalent, hidd-21. The corresponding 
Malay 0 ,lam vtn-Uy is an example of the absorption of the dental in the 
nasal. In colloquial, or vulgar, Tamil this euphonic insertion of 7 i is 
carried further than grammatical Tamil alloAvs. Thus, ky-d-ay done, 
and rained, are vulgarly pronounced ky~nj a and 'pay-nj-a, 

3 . A third use of the euphonic nasal is the insertion, in Tamil, of 
n or 7 h before the final d or of some verbal roots. The same rule 
sometimes applies to roots and forms that terminate in the rough r, 
or even in the ordinary semi-vowel r. Thus, har-Uy Can. a calf, is 
Jeanv-u in Tamil (pronounced Jcandi'-v) 3 and mdi'-Uy Can. three, is in 
Tamil mdnv-v, (pronounced md7idr-u). In the first and second classes 
of instances in which nuTinaiion is used for purposes of euphony, the 
Bravidian languages pursue a course of their own, which is different 
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from the usages of the Scythian, as well as of the Syro-Arabian and 
Indo-European families of languages. In the Syro-Arabian languages, 
especially in Talmudic Hebrew, euphonic n is always a final, and is 
often emphatic as well as euphonic. In Turkish, n is used between 
the bases of words and their inflexions in a manner similar to its 
use in Sanskrit. In the Nor+h-Indian vernaculars an obscure nasal, 
fi, is often used as a final. But none of these usages perfectly 
corresponds to the Dravidian nasalisation referred to under the first 
and second heads. In the third class of instances the Dravidian 
usage bears a close resemblance to the Indo-European. In the 
seventh class of Sanskrit verbal roots a nasal is inserted in the 
special tenses, so as to coalesce with a final dental — e.g., nidy to revile, 
becomes nmdatiy he reviles. Compare also the root uday water, with 
its derivative root \indy to be wet. A similar nasalisation is found both 
in Latin and Greek. In Latin we find the unaltered root in the pre- 
terite, and a nasalised form in the present — e.g,y compare scidi with 
scindOy cxihiii with cumhOy tetigi with tangoy fregi with frango. Com- 
pare also the Latin centum with the Greek t-Kurov, In Greek, compare 
the roots and with the nasalised forms of those roots found 
in the present tense — e,g,y (lavd-avta, to le?rn, and to take. 

The principle of euphonic nasalisation contained in these Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin examples, though not perfectly identical with the 
Dri^idian usage, corresponds to it in a remarkable degree. The differ- 
ence consists in this, that in the Indo-European languages the insertion 
of a nasal appears to be purely euphonic, whereas in Tamil it gener- 
ally contributes to grammatical expression. The consonant to which 
n is prefixed by neuter verbs is not only deprived of the w, but also 
hardened and doubled, by transitives. 

Prevention op Hiatus. — An examination of the means employed 
in the Dravidian languages to prevent hiatus between concurrent 
vowels, will bring to light some analogies with the Indo-European 
languages, especially with Greek. 

In Sanskrit, and all other languages in which negation is effected by 
the use of “ alpha privative,” when this a is followed by a vowel, n is 
added to it to prevent hiatus, and a becomes aw, ^w, or un. In the 
Latin and Germanic languages this n, which was used at first euphoni- 
cally, has become an inseparable part of the privative particles in or un. 
In the greater number of the Indo-European languages this is almost 
the only conjuncture of vowels in which hiatus is prevented by the 
insertion of an euphonic n. In Sanskrit and Fd>li, n is also used for the 
purpose of preventing hiatus between the final base-vowels of vouns or 
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pronouns and their case terminations, in order that the vowels of the 
base may escape elision or corruption, and be preserved pure. In 
some instances (a probably older) m is used for this purpose instead 
of n. This usage is unknown in the cognate languages, with the excep- 
tion of the use of n between the vowel of the base and the termina- 
tion of the genitive plural in Zend and old high German. It is in 
Greek that the use of n, to prevent hiatus, has been most fully de- 
veloped; for whilst in Sanskrit contiguous vowels are combined or 
changed, so that hiatus is unknown, in Greek, in which vowels are 
more persistent, n is used to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, 
and that not only when they belong to the same word, but also, and 
still more, when they belong to different words. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we may chance 
at first sight to observe nothing which resembles the system now 
mentioned. In Tamil and Canarese, and generally in the Dra- 
vidian languages, hiatus between contiguous vowels is prevented by 
the use of v or y. Vowels are rarely combined or changed in the 
Dravidian languages, as in Sanskrit, except in the case of compounds 
which have been borrowed directly from Sanskrit itself ; nor are final 
vowels elided in these l^guages before words commencing with a 
vowel, with the exception of some short finals, which are considered as 
mere vocalisations. In Telugu and Canarese a few other unimportant 
vowels are occasionally elided. Ordinarily, however, for the sa^e of 
case of pronunciation, and in order to the retention of the agglutinative 
structure which is natural to these languages, all vowels are preserved 
pure and pronounced separately ; but as hiatus is dreaded with pecu- 
liar intensity, the awkwardness of concurrent vowels is avoided by the 
interposition of v or y between the final vowel of one word and the 
initial vowel of the succeeding one. The rule of Tamil, which in 
most particulars is the rule of Canarese also, is that v is used after 
the vowels a, and o, with their long vowels, and au^ and that y is 
used after % e, with their long vowels, and ei. Thus, in Tamil, vara 
illdy not come, is written and pronounced vara-{yyilleiy and vari-alla 
(it is) not the way, becomes vari-{yyalla. 

This use of v in one conjunction of vowels, and of y in another, is 
doubtless a result of the progressive refinement of the language. 
Originally, we may conclucfe that one consonant alone was used for 
this purpose, and this may possibly have been v changing into m, ti, 
and y. In MalayS.lam, as Dr Gundert observes, y has gradually 
encroached on the domain of v, pure a having become rare. Words 
like the Tamil avan (a + (y) + n), he, remote ; ivan (^ 4* {v) + w), he, 
proxiigate, changing in Telugu into vdndu and vtnduy prove sufficiently 
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the great antiquity of v. They appear to me to prove that even in 
Telugu y is more recent than v. Possibly, also, the n of the Telugu is 
more recent than m. The only thing, however, perfectly certain, is 
that w, «, Vy and y interchange in Telugu, Tulii, and Canarese, and 
n, Vy and y in Tamil. Euphonic insertions between contiguous vowels 
are observed in the common conversation of Dravidiaiis, as well as in 
written compositions .; and they are found even in the barbarous 
dialects — e.y., in the Ku, which was reduced to writing only a few 
years ago, v may optionally be used for euphony, as in Tamil. Thus, 
in Ku, one may say either dAliiy she, or d{v)dhi. This insertion of v 
or y takes place, not only when a word terminating with a vowel is 
followed by a word beginning with another vowel, but also (as in 
Sanskrit) between the final vowels of substantives and the initial 
vowels of their case terminations — e.y., jndi-(j/)4ly in the tamarind, 
pildr(vy{ly in the jack. The use of alpha privative to produce negation 
being unknown to the Dravidian languages, there is nothing in any of 
them which corresponds to the use of auy iuy or un privative, instead 
of a, in the Indo-European languages, before words beginning with a 
vowel. 

The only analogy which may at first si^lit have appeared to exist 
between the Dravidian usage and the Greek, in respect of the preven- 
tion of hiatus, consists in the use o^ v or y by the Dravidian languages 
as an euphonic copula. When wc enter more closely on the examina- 
tion the means by which hiatus is prevented, a real and remark- 
able analogy comes to light ; for in many instances where Tamil uses 
Vy Telugu and Tulu, like Greek, use n. By one of the two classes 
into which all words arc arranged in Telugu for euphonic purposes, 
y is used to prevent hiatus when the succeeding word begins with 
a vowel ; by the other, a very numerous class, is used, precisely 
as in Greek. Thus, instead of iinnagd %yen\iy it went slowly, Telugu 
requires us to say tinnagd~{nyegenu. When n is used in Telugu 
to prevent hiatus, it is called druta, and words which admit of this 
euphohio appendage are called d't'iita pixihrits^ words of the druta class. 
Druta means fleeting, and the druta n may be interpreted as the n 
which often disappears. The other class of words consists of those 
which use y instead of 7i, or prevent elision in the Sanskrit manner by 
sandhi or combination. Such words are dalled the hala class, and the 
rationale of their preferring y \»o n was first pointed out by Mr Brown. 
Whenever n (or its equivalent, ni or nu) could have a meaning of its 
own — e.g.y wherever it could be supposed to represent the copulative 
conjunction, or the case sign of the accusative or the locative, there its 
use is inadmissible, and either y or sandhi must be used instead. 
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Hence, there is no difference in principle between n and y, for the 
latter is used in certain cases instead of the former, merely for the 
purpose of preventing misapprehension ; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that both letters were originally identical in origin and in use, like v 
and y in Tamil. 

An euphonic peculiarity of Telugu may here be noticed, ni or 
mi, the equivalents of n, are used euphonically between the final vowel 
of any word belonging to the druta class (the class which uses n to 
prevent hiatus), and the hard, surd initial consonant of the succeeding 
word — which initial surd is at the same time converted into its corre- 
sponding sonant. They may also be optionally used before any initial 
consonant, provided always that the word terminating in a vowel to 
which they are affixed, belongs to the class referred to. It is deserving 
of notice, that in this conjunction ni or mi may be changed into that 
form of m (the Telugu anusvdra) which coalesces with the succeeding 
consonant. Occasionally, m is used in Telugu to prevent hiatus between 
two vowels where we should have expected to find w, or, in Tamil, v, 

m may perhaps be regarded as the original form of the euphonic 
copula of Telugu, and n and y as a softening of the same. A dis- 
tinct trace of the use,* appiycntly a very ancient use, of m to prevent 
hiatus, instead of n or may be noticed in classical Canarese, in the 
accusative singular of certain nouns — e.y., instead of giirii-v-am, the 
accusative of guru, a teacher, guru-m-am may be used. On the ojjher 
hand, in Tulu, an older v seems to have changed into m, and even into 
mh. Thus, mol, Tu]u, she (prox.), stands for imal, and that for ival: 
mer, they (prox.), for imar, and that for ivar, whilst the sing. masc. of 
the same is imbe, for ivan. Compare the Tulu remote sing, masc., 
dye, he. The evidence of all the other dialects in favour of v being 
originally the euphonic vowel of the pronouns is so strong that the Tuju 
m must, I think, be regarded as a corruption. In colloquial Tamil m 
is used in some instances instead of v, where v alone is used, not only 
by the classics, but by scrupulously correct writers up to the present 
day — e,g., ennamo, whatever it may be, instead of the more correct 
ennavd, from enna, what, and 6, the particle expressing doubt. 

It may be noticed here, that where n is used in later Sanskrit 
to prevent hiatus between base vowels and case terminations, y is often 
used instead in the Sanskrit o*f the Vedas. I regard m as the original 
form of the euphonic copula of the Telugu, and n and y as a soften- 
ing of the same. 

It has been mentioned that v and y are the letters which are used in 
Tamil for preventing hiatus, where n and y are used by Telugu. 
On exa^nining more closely the forms and inflexions of classical 
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Tamil, we shall find reason for advancing a step farther. In Tamil, 
also, n is used instead of v in a considerable number of instances, 
especially in the pronominal terminations of verbs in the classical 
dialect. Thus, the neuter plural demonstrative being avei (for a-{v)-a 
from a-a), we should expect to find the same a-(v)-eiy or the older 
o-(v)-a, in the third person plu’-al neuter of verbs ; but we find a-(?i)-a 
instead — i.e,, we find the hiatus of a-a filled up with n instead of v— 
irukkmdra(n)a^ they are (neuter), instead of irukkindra(v)a. So 
also, whilst in the separate demonstratives avail, he, and avar, they 
(epicene), the hiatus is filled up with v — {a-iyyan, a-(v)-ar), in 
the pronominal terminations of verbs in the classical dialect we find 
ar{nyan often used instead of a-(v)-an, and a-{n)-a7' instead of a-(v)-ar 
— trunda{n)a7i, he was, instead of i7mnda(v)an, or its ordinary 
contraction irunddn. We sometimes also find the same n in the neuter 
plural of appellative nouns and verbs in the classical dialect — e.g., 
poirula{ri)a, things that are real, realities, instead af porula{y)a, or 
simply porula, varii-{7i)-a = vai'vhavei, things that will come. We 
find the same use of 7i to prevent hiatus in the preterites and relative 
past participles of a large number of Tamil verbs — t,g,, I 

showed I Mtfi{n)a, which showed ; in whirh forms the 7i which comes 
between the preterite participle Jcdf^i and the terminations hi and a, is 
clearly used (as v in ordinary cases) to prevent hiatus. The euphonic 
chafacter of this 71 (respecting which see the Section on " Verbs, Preterite 
Tense ”) is confirmed by the circumstance that 71 optionally changes in 
classical Tamil into y — e,g., we may say hd^i(ij)a, that showed, 
instead of 1cd^i{n)a, Another instance of the use of 71 in Tamil for 
the prevention of hiatus appears to be furnished by the numerals. 
The compound numerals between ten and twenty are formed by the 
combination of the word for ten with each numeral in rotation. The 
Tamil word for ten is pattu, but padu is used in the numerals above 
twenty, and padi, identical with the Telugu word for ten, is used in 
the numerals from eleven to eighteen inclusive. Between this padi 
and the units which follow, each of which, with the exception of 
mdndru, three, and ndlu, four, commences with a vowel, n is inserted 
for the prevention of hiatus where the modern Tamil would have used 
V. The euphonic character of this n appears to be established on 
comparing the Tamil and Canarese numerals with those of the Telugu, 
in most of which h is used instead of n — e,g., 

Telugu. Tamil and Canarese. 

fifteen padir{h)4nu padi-{n)-eindu (Can. eidu) 

sixteen padi-\hydriL padir\n)diTu 

seventeen padi-{hyHu padiAn)4ru (Can. 
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In the Tamil compound numeral, padi’{nyin'(l7idru^ thirteen, we find 
the same n used as in the previous examples, though there is no 
hiatus to be prevented. Telugu has here padormUdu^ the Canarese 
liad^muru; and as Canarese uses ti, like Tamil, in all the other 
compound numbers between eleven and eighteen inclusive, and dis- 
penses with it here, 1 think it may be concluded that in the Tamil 
padi{n)mundruy the n has crept in through the influence of the numerals 
on each side of it, and in accordance with the euphonic tendencies of 
the language in general. Dr Gundert thinks padin hardly an example 
of n used for the prevention of hiatus. He prefers to regard the in of 
these numerals as the in of the oblique case, and considers padin- 
mdndra (in Malay^lain, padim-murvu) as decisive to this effect. He 
adduces also ornbadin-dyiram (Tam. onbadin)^ nine thousand, and 
erjbadin Tcddi (also capable of being used in Tamil), eighty crores. On 
the other hand, it may be replied that the h used by Telugu cannot 
be regarded as a sign of the oblique case, and that if it be admitted 
that it is used simply for the prevention of hiatus, .tl^is fact should be 
allowed to throw light on the use of n in the same words in the other 
languages. It would be quite natural, however, that iiiy the inflexional 
increment of the Tam, -Mai# oblique case, should be used instead of the 
merely euphonic n, where it appeared to fit in suitably. Identity of 
sound would recommend it for occasional use. In the Coorg dialect n 
appears in all the compounds after paduy the form of pattUy ten, fised 
in construction — e,g,y padunanjcy fifteen, padundru, sixteen, paduneluy 
seventeen. Notwithstanding this, the inflexional increment of the 
Coorg does not contain w., but is either da or ra. Similarly in Tulu, 
in which the possessive increment is a, or day and the locative d or 
fy du or i%hy n is inserted between padly ten, and the words for four, <kc., 
in the compound numerals from fourteen to nineteen inclusive — e,g,y 
pad^(^i)ormbay nineteen. The n thus inserted must surely be euphonic. 

We have an indubitable instance of the use of iiy even in common 
Tamil, to prevent hiatus, in appellative nouns ending in ei — e,g,^ when 
an appellative noun is formed from ileiy youth, or young, by annexing 
any the sign of the masc. sing., the compound is not ilei-{t/)-any but 
ilei-{n)-any or even ilei-{p)-an. n is merely a more liquid form of w, 
and in MalayUlam regularly replaces n in the pronoun of the first 
person. Probably also mandry the epicene plural of the future tense 
of t^e Tamil verb in some of the poets, is for ma-ar — e.g,y enma-{ji)-dry 
they will say, for enmdVy and that for enhdvy the more common form. 

There is thus reason to suppose that originally Tamil agreed with 
Telugu in using a nasal instead of a semi-vowel to keep contiguous 
vowels^separate. It may be objected that n evinces no tendency to 
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change into v. I admit this; but if we suppose m, not n, to have 
been the nasal which was originally employed for this purpose, every 
difl&culty will disappear 3 for m readily changes on the one hand to v, 
and on the other to n. Nor is it a merely gratuitous supposition that 
Telugu may have used m at a former period instead of n, for we 
have already noticed that ni or nu, the euphonic equivalents of w, are 
interchangeable in certain conjunctions with the anusvdra or assimilat- 
ing m; that in two important instances (the copulative particle and 
the aorist formative) the n of Telugu replaces an older m of Tamil ; 
that m is occasionally used instead of to prevent hiatus between 
contiguous vowels 3 and that in Sanskrit also, instead of the n which is 
ordinarily inserted between certain pronominal bases and their case 
terminations, an older m is sometimes employed. It may also be 
noticed that the ni or oiu^ which may be considered as the euphonic 
suflS^x of the accusative in Telugu, is replaced in old Canarese by m. 

In Tuju, n is sometimes used to prevent hiatus. When the personal 
pronouns beginning with a vowel are suffixed to participles for the pur- 
pose of forming participial nouns, n is eu])hoiiically inserted where v 
would ordinarily be inserted in Tamil and Canarese — e'.y., 
dffe^ he who makes. Tamil agrees with Tjjju in’ thus inserting n after 
past participles ending in i — c.j/., compare 2mniLi-{)i)~avan^ Tam. 
he who made, with batll‘{u)-dye^ Tulu, he who came. Sometimes this 
euphonic n is inserted in Tiiki where y would bo inserted in Tamil — 
«.y., dho 7 'e-{uydkulu, Tulu, gentlemen, Tam. diirei-(jf) avargal (plural 
used honorifically for singular). In amma’{n)-dkidn^ Tulu, mistresses, 
Tamil would run the vowels together. When the adverbial particle 
aga is added to the root of a verb, to denote the time at which an 
action takes place, n inserted between the concurrent vowels — e.g,^ 
malpU’{n)-aga, when making. Compare with these j^articulars the 
uses of the dimta n of Telugu. The emphatic particle e becomes 
in Tu|u not only ye or ve, according to the nature of the preceding 
vowel, as in Tamil, but also ne, after «, and sometimes after e — c.y., 
dye-{ny^^ he himself, n is inserted in like manner before d and d, the 
interrogative particles, where v would be inserted in Tamil, as also 
before e when used interrogatively. 

The reader cannot fail to have observed that whilst the Dravidian 

U 

languages accord to a certain extent with Sanskrit in the point 
which has now been discussed, they accord to a much larger extent 
with Greek, and in one particular (the prevention of hiatus between 
the contiguous vowels of separate words) with Greek alone. It is 
impossible to suppose that the Dravidian languages borrowed this 
usage from Sanskrit, seeing that it occupies a much less important 
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place in Sanskrit than in the Dravidian languages, and has been much 
less fully developed. 

It should be mentioned here that the letter r is in some instances 
used to prevent hiatus in each of the Dravidian idioms. In Tamil, I'd, 
the impcrative*singular of the verb to preserve, becomes . in the plural, 
not hd-{vyum, but Caiiarcse in certain cases inserts r 

or ar between the crude noun and the case terminations, instead of the 
more common v, ?j, or d — e.^., haruV-ar-a^ of that which is black. This 
ar, however, is probably only another form of ad. Telugu inserts 
r in a more distinctively euphonic manner, as, for instance, between 
certain nouns and dZn, the suffix by which the feminine gender is some- 
times denoted — c.^., sundaru-(r)-dhi, a handsome woman. Compare 
this with the Tamil soundariya-{v)-al, in which the same separation is 
effected by the use of the more common euphonic v. r is inserted 
euphonically in Telugu in other connections also — g.^., poda-r4llu, 
from poda^ leaf, and ilhi, house — a bower. ' 

The d which intervenes between the ^ of the preterite verbal parti- 
ciple and the suffixes of many Canarese verbs {e..g.* mddi-{d)-ay that 
did), though possibly in its origin a sign of the preterite, is now used 
simply as an euphomc iiisertion. Tliis d becomes invariably n in 
Telugu and Tamil ; and in I'amil it is sometimes softened further into 
y. f is sometimes stated to be used in Telugu for a similar purpose — 
viz., to prevent hiatus between certain nouns of quality and the nouns 
which are qualified by them — e.y., karaJai-t-dmimi, a sharp arrow, but 
I have no doubt that this t is identical with ti, and was originally 
an inflexional particle, g is in some instances used by Telugu to 
prevent hiatus, or at least as an euphonic formative, where Tamil 
would prefer to use v — e.g., the rational plural noun of number, six 
persons, may either be dru{(/)iir-u or dru{v)ur-ic. Ic seems to be used 
for the same purpose in padakondu {pada-k-ondu), eleven, gddu, he, 
for vddu^ and gdm, they, for vdru, are instances of the use of g for v in 
Telugu. 

Haiimonic Sequence op Vowels. — In all the languages, of the 
Scythian group (Finnish, Turkish, Mongolian, ^lancliu) a law has been 
observed which may be called “ the law of harmonic sequence.” The 
law is, that a given vowel oifcurring in one syllable of a word, or in 
the root, requires an analogous vowel, i.e. a vowel belonging to the 
same set (of which sets there are in Turkish four) in the following 
syllables of the same word, or in the particles appended to it, which, 
therefore, alter their vowels accordingly. This rule, of which some 
traces remain even in modern Persian, ajppcars to pervade all the 
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Scythian languages, and has been regarded as a confirmation of the 
theory that all those languages have sprung from a common origin. 

In Telugu a similar law of attraction, or harmonic sequence, is found 
to exist. Traces of it, indeed, appear in all the Dravidian lan- 
guages, especially in Tuln, which in this particular comes nearest to 
Telugu ; but it is in Telugu that it comes out most distinctly and 
regularly. The range of its operation in Telugu is restricted to two 
vowels i and u; but in principle it appears to be identical with the 
Scythian law, u being changed into ^, and i into w, according to the 
nature of the preceding vowel. Thus the copulative particle is ni after 
iy t, ei; and nu after u and the other vowels, /cw, the sign of the 
dative case, becomes in like manner ki after ^, and ei. In the above- 
mentioned instances it is the vowels of the appended particles which 
are changed through the attraction of the vowels of the words to which 
they are suifixed ] but in a large number of cases the suffixed particles 
• retain their own vowels, and draw the vowels of the verb or noun to which 
they are suffixed, as also the vowels of any particles that may be added 
to them, into harmony with themselves. Thus, the Telugu pluralising 
termination or suffix being hiy the jdural of kattiy a knife, would natu- 
rally be kattilu; but the vowel of the suffix is tOo powerful for that of 
the base, and accordingly the plural becomes kattuln. So also, whilst 
the singular dative is katti-kiy the dative plural is, not kattila-ki, but 
kaiiula-ku; for la^ the plural inflexion, has the same power as the 
pluralising particle Ui to convert katii into katiUy besides being able to 
change kiy the dative post-position of the singular, into hu. 

In the inflexion of verbs, the most influential particles iii Telugu are 
those which are marks of time, and by suffixing which the tenses are 
formed. Through the attraction of those particles, not only the vowels 
of the pronominal fragments which are appended to them, but even 
the secondary vowels of the verbal root itself, are altered into harmony 
with the vowel of the particle of time. Thus, from kalugu, to be able, 
dUy the aorist particle, and the abbreviation of the pronoun nenuy I, 
is formed the aorist first person singular kalngu-du-nuy I am able. On 
the other hand, the past verbal participle of kalugu, is not kalugiy but 
haligiy through the attraction of the final % the characteristic of the 
tense ; and the preterite of the first person singular, therefore, is not 
kalugi-ti-nuy but kaligi4i-ni. Thus, the verbal root kal\i becomes 
kali; nuy the abbreviation of nenUy becomes ni; and both have by these 
changes been brought into harmony with ti, an intermediate particle, 
which is probably an ancient sign of the preterite. 

This remarkable law of the Telugu x>hpnetic system evidently accords 
with the essential principles of the law of harmonic sequence hj which 
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the Scythian languages ar^ characterised, and differs widely from the 
prevailing usage of the Indo-European languages. The change which 
is apparent in the pronominal terminations of the various tenses of the 
Telugu verb nu in the first person of the present tense, ni in the 
preterite), have been compared with the variation in Greek and Latiti 
of the pronominal terminations of the verb according to the tense. 
But the change in Greek and Latin arises merely from euphonic cor- 
ruption, whereas the Dravidian change takes place in accordance with 
a regular fixed phonic law, the operation of which is still apparent in 
every part of the grammar. 

Though I have directed attention only to the examples of this law 
which are furnished by Telugu, in which it is most fully developed, 
traces of its existence could easily be pointed out in the other dialects. 
Thus, in the Canarese verbal inflexions, the final euphonic or enun- 
ciative vowel of the abbreviated personal pronouns is «/, e, or i, accord- 
ing to the character of the preceding vowel — e.^., rnddutteu-e, we do, 
mdduttir-i, ye do, rndduiev-u, we did. If in the means employed to 
prevent hiatus betw^een contiguous vowels, the Dravidian languages 
appeared to have been influenced by Indo-European usages, still more 
decided traces of Seyffhian influences may be noticed in the phonetic 
law now mentioned. * 

Peinciples of Syllabation. — The chief peculiarity of Dravidian 
syllabation is its extreme simplicity and dislike of compound or 
concurrent consonants; and this peculiarity characterises Tamil, the 
earliest cultivated member of the family, in a more marked degree 
than any other Dravidian langujige. In Telugu, Canarese, and Malay- 
S.lam, the great majority of primitive Dravidian words — i.e., words 
which have not been derived from Sanskrit, or altered through San- 
skrit influences — and in Tamil all words without exception, including 
even Sanskrit derivatives, are divided into syllables on the following 
plan. Double or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like 
str in strength^ are altogether inadmissible. At the beginning, not 
only of the first syllable of every word, but also of every succeeding 
syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in the middle of a word of 
several syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant and the succeeding 
one commences with another consonant, the concurrent consonants 
must be euphonically assimilated, or else a vowel must be inserted 
between them. At the conclusion of a word, double and treble con- 
sonants, ngik in strengthy are as inadmissible as at the beginning ; and 
every word must terminate In Telugu, "^Tulu, and Canarese, in a vowel ; 
in TamU, either in a vowel or in a single semi-vowel, as I or r, or in a 
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single n<asal, as n or m, Malaydlam resembles Tamil in this, but 
evinces a more decided preference for vowel terminations. It is 
obvious that this plan of syllabation is extremely unlike that of 
Sanskrit. 

The only double consonants which can stand together in the middle 
of a word in Tamil without an intervening vowel, are as follows. The 
various nasals, it, it, n, n, and m, may precede the sonant of the varga 
to which they belong ; and hence ii-g, it-s, or it-ch, n-d, n-d, mrh, 
may occur, also iiii, nit, nih ; the doubled surds, 

hk, ss or click, f t, tt, pp, ll, XT (pronounced ttr ; also th, and tp ; ^k, 
Tch, and Tp ; yy, ll, vv ; and finally nx, pronounced ndr. The only 
treble consonants which can coalesce in Tamil, under any circumstances, 
arc the very soft, liquid ones, rnd and ynd, Tamilian laws of sound 
allow only the above-mentioned consonants to stand together in the 
middle of words without the intervention of a vowel. All other con- 
sonants must be assimilated — that is, the first must be made the 
same as the second, or else a vowel must be inserted between them to 
render each capable of being pronounced by Tamilian organs. In the 
other Dra vidian dialects, through the influence of Sanskrit, nasals are. 
combined, not with sonants only, but also with surds — e.g,, pamp-u, 
Tel. to send, ent-u, Can. eight. The repugnance of Tamil to this 
practice is so very decided, that it must be concluded to be non-Dra- 
vid^ian. Generally ^ is the vowel which is used for the purpose of 
separating unassimilable consonants, as appears from the manner in 
which Sanskrit derivatives are Tamilised. Sometimes u is employed 
instead of i. Thus the Sanskrit preposition pra is changed into pira 
in the compound derivatives which have been borrow^ed by Tamil ; 
whilst Krishna becomes Kirxittina-n (ft instead of sh), or even Kit- 
fina-n. Even such soft conjunctions of consonants as the Sanskrit 
dya, dva, gya, &c., are separated in Tamil into diya, diva, and giya. 
Another rule of Tamil syllabation is, that when the first consonant of 
an unassimilable double consonant is separated from the second and 
formed into a syllable by the intervention of a vowel, every such con- 
sonant (not being a semi- vowel) must bo doubled before the vowel is 
suffixed. Thus, tatva. Sans, nature, becomes in Tamil tai(t)uva; 
apraydjana, unprofitable, ap{ji)iray6sana. 

In consequence of these peculiarities o*f syllabation and the aggluti- 
native structure of its inflexions, the Tamil language appears very 
verbose and lengthy when compared with Sanskrit and the languages 
of Europe. Nevertheless, each syllable being exceedingly simple, and 
the great majority of the syllables being short, rapidity of enunciation 
is made to compensate for the absence of contraction and compression. 
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Finnish, Hungarian, and other languages of the same stock, 
allow of only one consonant at the beginning of a syllable. When 
foreign words which begin with two consonants are pronounced by a 
Magyar, the consonants are separated by the insertion of a vowel — e,g,, 
hrdl becomes hirdly. Where the first consonant is a sibilant, it is 
formed into a distinct syllable by a prefixed vowel — e.g.f schola 
becomes iskdla. How perfectly in accordance with Tamil this is, is 
known to every European resident in Southern India who has heard 
the natives speak of establishing, or sending their children to, an Eng- 
lish isMl. The same peculiarity has been discovered in the language 
of the Scythic tablets of Behistun. In rendering the word Sparta 
into Scythian, the translator is found to have written it with a preced- 
ing ^ — e.^., Isparta^ precisely as it would be written in the present day 
in Magyar or in Tamil. 

Professor Max Miiller, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Second Series,*' adduces many similar instances in other families of lan- 
guages. “ Many words in Latin begin with se, st, sp. Some of these 
are found, in Latin inscriptions of the fourth century after Christ, spelt 
with an initial z — e.g., isperitus. It seems that the Celtic nations were 
unable to pronounce* an initial s before a consonant, or at least that 
they disliked it. Richards, as quoted by Pott, says, ‘ No British word 
begins with 5 when a consonant or w follows, without setting y before 
it; and when we borrow any words from another language "^hich 
begin with an s and a consonant immediately following it, we prefix a 
y before such words, as from the Latin schola, ysgol ; spiHtiis, y&pryd' 
The Spaniards in Peru, even when reading Latin, pronounce esludium 
for studmm, eschola for schola. Hence the constant addition of the 
initial vowel in the Western, or chiefly Celtic, branch of the Roman 
family. French esperer, instead of Latin sperare; stabilire, became 
estahlir^ lastly c^aWi’r, to establish.” — P. 195. “ Words beginning with 
more than one consonant are most liable to phonetic corruption. It 
certainly requires an effort to pronounce distinctly two or three con- 
sonants at the beginning without intervening vowels, and we could 
easily understand that one of these consonants should be slurred over 
and allowed to drop. But if it is the tendency of language to facilitate 
pronunciation, we must not shirk the question how it came to pass 
that such troublesome forms* were ever framed and sanctioned. ^lost 
of them owe their origin to contraction — that is to say, to an attempt 
to pronounce two syllables as one, and thus to save time and breath, 
though not without paying for it by an increased consonantal effort.” — 
P. 187. There are languages still in existence in which each syllable 
consists either of a vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one copsonant 
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only, and in which no syllable ever ends in a consonant. This is the 
case, for instance, in the Polynesian languages. A Hawaian finds it 
almost impossible to pronounce two consonants together. jlU. syllables 
in Chinese are open or nasal. In South Africa, all the members of the 
^eat family of speech called by Dr Bleek the Bd-ntu family, agree in 
general with regard to the simplicity of their syllables. In the other 
family of South African speech, the Hottentot, compound consonants 
are equally eschewed at the beginning of words. In Kafir we find 
ffold pronounced igolide. If we look to the Finnish, and the whole 
Uralic class of the Northern Turanian languages, wo meet with the 
same disinclination to admit double consonants at the beginning, or any 
consonants whatever at the end of words. No genuine Finnish word 
begins with a double consonant, for the assimilated and softened con- 
sonants, which are spelt as double letters, were originally simple 
sounds. The Esthonian, Lapp, Mordvinian, Ostiakian, and Hun- 
garian, by dropping or weakening their final and unaccented vowels, 
have acquired a large number of words ending in simple and double 
consonants ; but fiiroughout the Uralic class, wherever we can trace the 
radical elements of language, we always find simple consonants and 
simple vowels.” — P. 190. ^ 

The mode in which compound consonants are dealt with in Prakrit 
and the modern North Indian vernaculars, is investigated and explained 
by Mr Bcames in chapter iv. of his Comparative Grammar.” The 
Prakrit rules for the assimilation of compound consonants bear a con- 
siderable resemblance, up to a certain point, to the Dravidian, especially 
in regard to the combination called by Mr Beames the strong nexus ” 
— that is, the combination, without a vowel, of the strong consonants 
only, such as &c., respecting which the rule of the Prakrits, as of 
Tamil, is that the first consonant should be assimilated to the next. 
Vararuchi expresses the Prakrit rule rather peculiarly by saying that 
the first consonant is elided, the second doubled. The corresponding 
Tamil rule applies only to the treatment of tadhliaras^ no such con- 
junction of consonants as ht, &c., being possible in words of purely 
Dravidian origin. 


MiNon Dialectic Pecijliaeities. 

1. Euplwnic Displacement of Consonant's. 

In the Dravidian languages, consonants are sometimes found to 
change places through haste or considerations of euphony, especially, 
but not exclusively^ in the speech of the vulgar. 

We have an example of this in the Tamil taiei^ flesh, which by a 
displacement of d^nsonantf, and a consequent change of the surd into 

t * 
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the sonant, has become Sadei : kudirei, a horse, is in this manner often 
pronounced by the vulgar in the Tamil country kiiridei; and looking 
at the root-syllable of the Telugu word, gur-ram, it is hard to decide 
whether kuridei or kudirei is to be regarded as the true Dravidian 
original, though the apparent derivation of the word from kiidi^ Tam. 
to leap, inclines me to prefer kudirei. In many instances, through the 
operation of this displacement, we find one form of a word in Tamil, 
and another, considerably different, in Telugu or Canarese. Thus, 
koppul, Tam. the navel, is in Telugu pohldli, in Malay^lam pokkul and 
pokhil; and parfar, Tarn, to spread as a creeper, is in Canarese parad-u. 
In comparing words in the different dialects, it is always necessary to 
bear in mind the frequent recurrence of this displacement. 

2. Euphonic Displacement of Vowels. 

Ih Telugu we find many instances of a still more curious displace- 
ment of vowels. This displacement occurs most commonly in words 
which consist of three short syllables beginning with a vowel; and 
when it occurs, we find tliat the second vowel has disappeared, and 
that the first vowel has migrated from the beginning of the word to the 
second syllable, and at the same time been lengthened to compensate 
for the vowel that is lost. ^ We have here to deal, therefore, with an 
euphonic amalgamation of vowels, as well as an cuidionic displacement. 
I take as an example the Dravidian demonstrative pronouns, remote 
and proximate ; and I select the plural, rather than the singular, to ^get 
rid of the disturbing element of a difference which exists in the forma- 
tives. In Tamil those pronouns are avar^ they, remote ; and ivar^ they, 
proximate, corresponding to illi and hi. Canarese adds u to each 
word, so that they become avani and ivam. By analogy this is the 
form we should expect to find in Telugu also ; but on examination, we 
find in Telugu vdru instead of avaru, and vtric instead of ivarn. The 
neuter demonstrative pronouns of Telugu being dissyllables, there 
is no displacement in their nominatives {adi, that, idi, this, correspond- 
ing closely to the Tamil ad^l, idu ) ; but when they become trisyllables 
by the addition of the inflexional suffix ni, we find a displacement 
similar to that which has been described — e.g., adiniy it, or of it, 
becomes ddni, and idini becomes dini. Many ordinary substantives 
undergo in Telugu a similar change — e.g., uraly Tamil, a mortar, pro- 
nounced oraly should by analogy be oralu in Telugu ; but instead of 
fyralu we find rblu. In each of the instances mentioned, the change 
seems to have been produced by the rejection of the second vowel, and 
the substitution for it of a lengthened form of the first. This unsettled- 
ness of the vowels, as Dr Gundert calls it, attaches chiefly to the 
enunciati|(^n of r, and other liquid consonants. 
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As soon as tliis*peculiar law of the displacement of vowels is brought 
to light, a large number of Telugu words and forms, which at first sight 
appear to be widely diflFerent from Tamil and Canarese, are found to 
be the same or but slightly altered. Thus hddu, Tel., it will not be, 
or it is not, is found to be the same as the Tamil dgddu ; ledu^ there 
is not, corresponds to the Tamil tlLidu, or iladu; and by an extension 
of a similar rule to monosyllables, we find Zd, Tel. within, to be iden- 
tical with w/, Tam. j dZ, old Canarese. A similar rule of displacement 
appears in Tulu, though in a less degree. 

3. Rejection of Radical Consonants, 

Telugu and Canarese evince a tendency to reject or soften away 
liquid consonants in the middle of words, even though such consonants 
should belong to the root, not to the formative. Thus, neruppu, 
Tam. fire, is softened into nippu; elumhu, a bone, mio emmu; udal 
(pronounced orfaZ), body, into ollu; porudii, time, into poddn; erudu, 
an ox, into eddu ; mariuiduy medicine, into mandu. For the last word 
Tulu has mardii^ Can. maddu (ancient Can. mardu). For the Tam. 
enipadu, seventy. Can. has eppattu ; for ernppn^ Tam. to raise (root, 
Tam. eru, to rise. Can. Uv)^ Can. has ehhisu. For the Tam. koruppu, 
Icorumeiy fat, Can. has kobbe, Tuju Icomme, So Vain, er^imeiy a buffalo, 
Tulu e7'mey Can. emme. Something similar to this process takes place, 
but not so systematically, in vulgar colloquial Tamil. 

a few instances, on the other hand, Telugu appears to have 
retained a radical letter which has disappeared in some connections 
from Tamil. For example, odii, with, together with, is the suffix 
of the Tamil conjunctive case. On examining Telugu, we find that 
the corresponding suffix is toda. It has already been shown that d in 
Telugu corresponds to r in Tamil ; and consequently tbda would become 
in Tamil tth^a, tora {t&m-mei) is contained in Tamil, and means com- 
panionship — a meaning which appears also in many Telugu compounds ; 
and thus by the lielp of Telugu wc find that the Tamil 6du and 
tora are closely allied, if not virtually identical ; that the meaning of 
the suffix 6du accords with its use ; and that there is also reason to 
conclude another pair of similar words to be allied, viz., ndan, with, 
Can. odancy a suffix of the conjunctive case, in itself a noun signify- 
ing connection, and todar, a verbal root, to follow, to join on, written 
also tndar. 

Dr Gundert is right in considering 6du a lengthened secondary form 
of odUy which is still used in Malay ^lam poetry (and equally so in 
Tamil). Old Can. has oda, odam, modern Can. odane; Tulu oftugu, 
with. ‘ odane is of course the equivalent of the Tam. udauy 

together with, oduy therefore, he thinks, needs no explanation from 
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Tel. t6du, Tam. t&ra^ companionship, the root of which latter word is 
tor^ (found with this meaning in Tam. torud% a crowd), todar^ to 
follow, explains itself as a verbal noun of todu, to touch, to connect. 
These three roots he considers as altogether distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, each other. It seems to me, however, on a comparison 
of the three roots, difficult to avoid the conclusion that they are sub- 
stantially identical. The lengthening of the root vowel in secondary 
forms of roots is quite common in Tamil, and the close relationship of 
the radical meanings of the shorter forms, odu, todu, and toriiy favours 
the supposition that they are only different forms of the same root. 
I cannot perceive any essential difference between the radical mean- 
ings of odu and todu. The former, as we see from its verbal noun 
oUu, means to touch so as to adhere, the latter simply to touch. 
The slight variations apparent in form and meaning appear to me to be 
specialisations of a common root. See the section on the radiation of 
roots, through “ Particles of Specialisation.” 

4. Accent, 

It is generally stated that the Dravidian languages are destitute of 
accent, and that emphasis is conveyed by the addition of the c em- 
phatic alone. Thougli, however, the Dravidian languages arc destitute 
of the Indo-Greek system of accents, the use of accent is not altogether 
unknown to them ; and the position of the Dravidian accent, always an 
acute one, accords well with the agglutinative structure of Dravidian 
words. The accent is upon the first syllable of the word ; that syllable 
alone, in most cases, constituting the base, prior to every addition of 
formatives and inflexional forms, and remaining always unchanged. 
The first syllable of every word may be regarded as the natural seat of 
accent \ but if the word be compounded, a secondary accent distinguishes 
the first syllable of the second member of the comijound. 

As in other languages, so in the Dravidian, accent is carefully to bo 
distinguished from quantity; and in enunciation an accented short 
vowel is more emphatic than an unaccented long one. Thus, in the 
intransitive Tamil verb adangugivadu, it is contained, the second 
syllable, ang, is long by position, yet the only accent is that which is 
upon the first syllable ad, which, though shorter than the second, is 
more emphatic. Another example is furnished by the compound verb 
udeind'-inikkiadii, it is broken; literally, having been broken it is. 
Though in this instance the second syllable of the first word of the 
compound is long, not only by position, but by nature, and the second 
syllable of the auxiliary word is long by position, yet the principal 
accent rests upon the first syllable of the first word, the most 
emphatic portion of the compound, and the secondary accent rests upon 
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t>, the first syllable and crude base of the auxiliary ; hence it is pro- 
nounced MdndlmlcliiTadUy every syllable except the two accented 
ones being enunciated lightly and with rapidity. 

The general rule of the Dravidian languages, which fixes the accent 
in the first or root syllable, admits of one exception. In poetical Tamil 
one and the same form is used as the third person of the verb (in each 
tense, number, and gender) and as a participial noun — e,g,^ dduvdn 
means either he will read, or one who reads — a reader. Even in 
the colloquial dialect the third person neuter singular, especially in the 
future tense, is constantly used in both senses — e.g.^ oduvaduy means 
either it will read, or that which will read, or abstractly, yet more 
commonly still, a reading, or to read. The same form being thus used 
in a double sense, Tamil grammarians have determined that the differ- 
ence in signification should be denoted by a diiTerence in accent. Thus 
when dduvdn is a verb, meaning he will read, the accent is left in its 
natural place, on the root syllable— c.^., oduvdn; but when it is an 
appellative or participial noun, meaning he who reads, the pronominal 
termination is to be pronounced more emphatically, that is, it becomes 
the seat of accent — €,g., ddtcvdfi. 

Dr Gundert (in an article in the Journal oj the German Oriental 
Society for 1869) directs attention to a subject which I had not suffi- 
ciently discussed — viz., the changes which Sanskrit sounds undergo 
whej^ Sanskrit words are Dravidianised. Old tadbhavas, ho observes, 
are not to be regarded as mere corruptions. Most of the changes that 
have taken place when Sanskrit words have been adopted by the 
Dravidian dialects have been in accordance with rule, though some 
appear to be arbitrary. It would bo easy, he says, to point out the 
laws in virtue of which, for instance, the Sans, vrishahha^ an ox, has 
become hasava in Can,, Tel, and Tula; in Tam. and Mai. idaha emd 
edava; and also to show how the Sans, parva, a season, becomes in 
Tam. paruvay in Can. hahha; and how Brahma has become in Tel. 
Bomma, and in Tam. Pirama, He contents himself, however, with 
pointing out some of the laws which appear in the formation of the 
oldest class of tadbhavas. One of these laws consists in the simple 
omission of non-Dravidian sounds, such as the sibilants. Thus, sahasramt 
Sans, for one thousand, becomes in Can. savira, in Tulu sdra, in Tam. 
dyiram. The latter has been formed, 6e thinks, thus — sahasiram = 
Ora-iram = dyiram. So, out of the Pali name for Ceylon, SiBodamj 
the old Tamil formed llam. The nakshatras Mrigaitrsham and 
^rdvarpimy have become in Mai. Magayiram and brym. &ramana^ a 
Jainaascetic; becomes in Tamil Samaria-n, and also Amajyxrn; Steam, 
lead, heebmeA Jtyam. , 
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Another rule, which shows itself especially in Canarese, is the short- 
ening of the long vowels of Sanskrit. Thus, from Sans, kumdri^ a 
young girl, comes Tamil Icumari (whence Comorin)^ from Sr^shti, a 
superior, comes Setti (chetty), the title of the merchant caste. A 
noticeable illustration is Sanskrit, sneha, oil, which in all the Dravidian 
dialects becomes ney. Another important rule consists in the separa- 
tion of vowels. No old Dravidian word can commence with I or r. 
Hence rdjd, a king, becomes commonly irdsd; loka^ ulugam. The pre- 
dilection for short vowels produces a further change in these words — 
rdjd becomes in Tamil arasa-n and araya-n; Idka^ ulagam, and ulagu; 
Sans. Mvaii, the nakshatra, becomes Iravati, 
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ROOTS. 

Before proceeding to examine and compare the grammatical forms of 
the Dravidian languages, it is desirable to examine the characteristics 
of Dravidian roots, and the nature of the changes which are effected in 
them by the addition of the grammatical forms. The manner in which 
various languages deal with their roots is strongly illustrative of their 
essential spirit and distinctive character ; and it is chiefly wdth refer- 
ence to their differences in this particular, that the languages of Europe 
and Asia admit of being arranged into classes. 

Those classes are as follows : — (1.) The monosyllabic, uncompounded, 
or isolative languages, of which Chinese is the principal example, in 
which roots admit of no change or combination, and in which all 
grammatical relations are expressed either by auxiliary words or 
phrases, or by the position of words in a sentence. (2.) The Semitic 
or intro-mutative languages, in which grammatical relations are ex- 
pressed by internal changes in the vowels of dissyllabic roots. (3.) The 
agglutinative languages, in which grammatical relations are expressed 
by affixes or suffixes added to the root or compounded with it. In 
the latter class I include both the Indo-European and the Scythian 
groups of tongues. They differ, indeed, greatly from one another in 
details, and that not only in their vocabularies but also in their gram- 
matical forms ; yet I include them both in one class, because they 
appear to agree, or to have originally agreed, la the principle of 
expressing grammatical relation by means of the agglutination of 
auxiliary words. The difference between them is rather in degree than 
in essence. Agreeing in original construction, they differ considerably 
in development. In the highly-cultivaled languages of the Indo- 
European family, post-positional additions have gradually been melted 
down into inflexions, and sometimes even blended with the root; 
whilst in the less plastic languages of the Scythian group, the principle 
of agglutination has been more faithfully retained, and every portion 
and particle of every compound word has not only maintained its 
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original Tposition^ but held fast its separate individuality. In this 
particular the Dravidian languages agree in general rather with the 
Scythian than the Indo-European ; and hence in each dialect of the 
family there is, properly speaking, only one declension and one conju- 
gation. 

It is to be remembered that the three classes mentioned above, into 
which the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided, are not 
separated from one another by hard and fast lines of distinction. 
Their boundaries overlap one another. Probably all languages consisted 
at first of isolated monosyllables. The isolative languages have become 
partly agglutinative, and changes in the internal vowels of roots, which 
are specially characteristic of the Semitic languages, are not unknown 
in the agglutinative class, especially in the Indo-European family. 
Such internal changes may occasionally be observed even in the Dra- 
vidian languages. 

I here proceed to point out the most notable peculiarities of the 
Dravidian root-system, and of the manner in which roots are affected 
by inflexional combinations. 

Arbangement op Dravidian Hoots into Classes. — Dravidian 
roots, considered by themselves, apart from formative additions of every 
kind, may be arranged into the three classes of — (1.) Verbal roots, 
capable in general of being used also as nouns, which constitute by^far 
the most numerous class 3 (2.) Nouns which cannot be traced up to any 
extant verbs. 

1. Verbal Roots , — The Dravidian languages differ from Sanskrit and 
Greek, and accord with the languages of the Scythian group, in gener- 
ally using the crude root of the verb, without any addition, as the 
imperative of the second person singular. This is the general rule, and 
the few apparent exceptions- that exist are to be regarded either as 
corruptions, or as euphonic or honorific forms of the imperative. In a 
few instances, both in Tamil and in Telugu, the second person singular 
of the imperative has cast off its final consonant, whicli is generally in 
such cases a soft guttural or a liquid; but in those instances the 
unchanged verbal theme is found in the less used second person plural, 
or in the infinitive. 

A considerable proportion of Dravidian roots are used either as 
verbal themes or as nouns, without addition or alteration in either 
case ; and the class in which they are to be placed depends solely on 
the connection. The use of any root as a noun may be, and in general 
is, derived from its use as a verb, which would appear to bo the 
primary condition and use of most words belonging to this class ; 
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bat as sucb words, when used as nouns, are used without the addition 
of formatives or any other marks of derivation, they can scarcely be 
Teg^hfifd as derivatives from verbs; but in respect of grammatical^^ 
form, the verb and the noun must be considered either as twin sisters 
or as identical. The following will suffice aa examples of this twofold 
condition or use of the same 1 3ot : — Tam. as a verb, means to 
speak ; as a noun, a word ; tari, Tam. as a verb, to lop, to chop off ; 
as a noun, a stake, a loom ; mttri, Tam. as a verb, to break in two ; as 
a noun, a fragment, a document written on a fragment of a palm-leaf, 
a bond. In these instances it is evident that the radical meaning of the 
word is unrestrained, and free to take either a verbal or a nominal 
direction. IMoreover, as the Dravidian adjective is not separate from 
the noun, but is generally identical 'with it, each root may be said to be 
capable of a threefold use — viz., (1.) as a noun, (2.) as an adjective, and 
(3.) as a verb. Thus, in Tamil, kad-u, if used as the nominative of a 
verb, or followed by case terminations, is a noun, and means harshness or 
pungency ; if it is placed before another noun for the purpose of quali- 
fying it, it beconics an adjective — e.^., kadu-nadei, a sharp walk ; had\i- 
vAy^ the tiger, literally harsh mouth; and when standing alone, or 
preceded by a pronoun of the second person, expressed or understood, 
it becomes a verb — e,g.^ kadu, be sharp. With the formative addition 
gn, the same root becomes kadn-gii, mustard, that which is pungent. 
Again, when the included vowel is lengthened, it becomes kddu^ a forest, 
literally what is rough, harsh, or rugged. 

It would appear that originally there was no difference in any in- 
stance between the verbal and the nominal form of the root in any 
Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects became more 
cultivated, and as logical distinctness was felt to be desirable, a sepa- 
ration commenced to take place. This separation was effected by 
modifying the theme by some formative addition, when it was desired 
to restrict it to one purpose alone, and prevent it from being used for 
others also. In many instances the theme is still used in poetry, in 
accordance with ancient usages, indifferently either as a verb or as a 
noun ; but in prose more commonly as a noun only, or as a verb only. 

2. Nouns . — In Sanskrit and the languages allied to it, all words, 
with the exception of a few pronouns and particles, are derived by 
native grammarians from verbal roots. In the Dravidian languages 
the number of nouns which are incapable of being traced up or resolved 
into verbs is more considerable. StUl, such nouns bear but a small 
proportion to the entire number ; and not a few which are generally 
considered to be underived roots are in reality verbal nouns or verbal 
derivatives. 
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Miany Dravidian dissyllabic nouns have for their second syllable al^ 
a particle which is a commonly used formative of verbal nouns in 
^ Tamil, and a sign of the infinitive in Oanarese and G6nd. All nouns 
of this class may safely be concluded to have sprung from verbal roots. 
In most instances their themes are discoverable, though in a few no 
trace of the verb from which they have been derived is now apparent. 
I cannot doubt that the following Tamil words, generally regarded as 
primitives, are derived from roots which are still in use — viz., viral, a 
finger, from viri, to expand ; kadal, the sea, from kada, to pass beyond j 
pagal, day as distinguished from night, properly wiid-day, from pag-v,, 
to divide ; hidal, a bowel, from kudei, to hollow out. 

There are many words in the Dravidian, as in other languages, de- 
noting primary objects which are identical with, or but slightly altered 
from, existing verbal roots, possessing a more generic signification. 
What is specially noticeable is the smallness of the change the roots 
have undergone in the Dravidian languages. One might suppose the 
name of the object to have been affixed to it only a few years ago. 
These languages present in consequence the appearance of fresh youth, 
yet doubtless the true inference is that they have remained substan- 
tially unchanged (posifibly in consequence of the high cultivation they 
received) from a very early period. The change effected consists in 
general only in the addition to the root of a formative particle, or in 
the lengthening of the included vowel of the root. Either wa^the 
name of the object is simply a verbal noun with the signification of 
a noun of quality. The following illustrations are from Tamil 
nilam, the ground, from 7iil, to stand ; nddii, the cultivated country, 
from nadu, to plant ; kddu, the forest, from kadu, to be rugged (com- 
jjire also kadam, a rough way, a forest) ; vin, the sky, from vil, to be 
clear ; min, a star, also a fish, from mm, to glitter ; veUi, the planet 
Venus, also silver, from vel, white ; kudirei, a horse, from kudi, to 
leap ; pandri {pal-ti), a hog, from pal, a tusk ; ddu, a sheep, from 
ddu, to frisk. (Dr Gu^dert carries this noun still further back, but 
with some risk of error, to adn, to fight or cook, the sheep being re- 
garded as the fighting ^animal, or the animal that was cooked) : kan, 
the eye, identical with kdip (in the past tense kaii), to see ; mdkku, the 
nose (Tel. mukku. Can. mdgri), from mug~ar, to smell j ndkku, the 
tongue, from nakku, to lick (compare the probably older nd, the tongue, 
with Tidy, a dog, the animal that licks). Probably also kei, the hand, 
bears the same relation to iey, to do (Can. g^yu), that the Sanskrit 
kara, the hand, bears to kar {kpi), to do. In Telugu, cM, the hand, is 
identical with che, to do {kei also is used in Telugu). I may hero re- 
mark tl^t the names of animals in the Dravidian languages are not 
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imitations of the sounds they make, but are predicative words, exf)tes- 
sive of some one of their qualities. 

Though the greater number of Dravidian nouns are undoubtedly tb 
be regarded as verbal derivatives, a certain proportion remain which 
cannot now be traced to any ulterior source* In this class are to be 
included the personiil pronouns j some of the particles of relation which 
answer to the case signs and prepositions of other languages; and 
a considerable number of common nouns, including some names of 
objects — e,g,^ hdl, foot, kal, a stone, and most nouns of quality — e.^., 
har, black, vel^ white, se, red, <kc. A suspicion may be entertained 
that some of the apparently simple nouns belonging to this class are 
derived from verbal roots which have become obsolete. Thus, mun, 
before, a noun of relation, appears at first sight to be an underived 
radical, yet it is evident that it is connected with mudal, first ; and 
this word, being a verbal noun in dal^ is plainly derived from a verb 
in mUy now lost ; so that, after all, mtm itself appears to be a verbal 
derivative : mcly above, may similarly be traced to a lost verb miy 
apparent in the Telugu and Tamil mtduy above ; mH is equivalent to 
mi-y-al: htry below, may be traced to Jeh* (found in kir-anguy root). 

A large majority of the Dravidian post-positions and adverbs, 
and of the particles employed in nominal and verbal inflexions 
are known to be verbs or nouns adapted to special uses. Every 
woj^d belonging to the class of adverbs and prepositions in the Dravi- 
dian languages is either the infinitive or the participle of a verb, or the 
nominative, the genitive, or the locative of a noun ; and even of the 
inflexional particles which are employed in the declension of nouns, 
and in conjugating verbs, nearly all are easily recognised to be derived 
from nouns or verbs. Thus, in Telugu, the signs of the instrumental 
ablative, che and chetUy are the nominative and locative of tlie word 
hand. So also the Tamil locative of rest may be formed by the addi- 
tion of any noun which signifies a place ; and the locative of separation, 
a case denoting motion from a place, or rather the place from whence 
motion commences, is formed by the addition of in or of il, the ordi- 
nary sign of the locative of rest, which means ‘ here * or a house. 

The same sufiix added to the crude aoristic form of the verb, con- 
stitutes the subjunctive case in Tamil — e,g.y var-il or var-iny if (he, she, 
it, or they) come, literally, in (his or their) coming — that is, in the 
event of (his or their) coming. 

Of the post-positions or suflixes which are used as signs of case, 
some distinctly retain their original meaning ; in some, the original 
meaning shines more or leas distinctly through th,e technical appropri- 
ation ; but it is doubtful whether any trace whatever remaini^ of the 
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original meaning of hi^ hi^ or ge^ the sign of the dative and particle of 
direction. The Dravidian dative has, therefore, assumed the character 
of a real grammatical case 3 and in this particular the Dravidian lan- 
guages have been brought into harmony with the genius of the Indo- 
European grammar. 

Dravidian Boots originally Monosyllabic. — It may appear at 
first sight scarcely credible that the Dravidian roots were originally 
monosyllabic, when it is considered that the majority of the words in 
every Dravidian sentence are longer than those of (perhaps) any other 
language in Asia or Europe {e.g,^ compare iruUdTadu^ Tamil, it is, with 
the Latin «<), and are inferior in length only to the words of the poly- 
synthetic languages of America. 

The great length of Dravidian words arises partly from the separa- 
tion of clashing consonants by the insertion of euphonic vowels, but 
chiefly from the successive agglutination of formative and infiezional 
particles and pronominal fragments. A considerable number of Dra- 
vidian verbal themes, prior to the addition of inflexional forms, are 
trisyllabic ; but it will generally be found that the first two syllables 
have been expanded but of one by the euphonic insertion or addition 
of a vowel ; whilst the last syllable of the apparent base is in reality a 
formative addition, which appears to have been the sign of a verbal 
noun in its origin, but which now serves to distinguish transitive ^rbs 
from intransitives. In some instances the first syllable of the verbal 
theme contains the root, whilst the second is a particle anciently added 
to it, and compounded with it for the purpose of expanding or restrict- 
ing the signification. The syllables tliat are added to the inflexional 
base are those which denote case, tense, person, and number. 

Hence, whatever be the length and complication of Dravidian words, 
they may invariably be traced up to monosyllabic roots, by a careful 
removal of successive accretions. Thus, when we analyse perugugir- 
adiiy Tam. it increases, we find that the final adu represents the pro- 
noun it, giv is the sign of the present tense, and perugu is the base or 
verbal theme. Of this base, the final syllable gu is only a formative, 
restricting the verb to an intransitive or neuter signification ; and by 
its removal we come to peru, the real root, which is used also as an 
adjective or noun of quality* signifying greatness or great. Hor is 
even this dissyllable peru the ultimate condition of the root ; it is an 
euphonised form of per, which is found in the adjectives per-iya and 
per-um, great; and an euphonically lengthened but monosyllabic form 
of the same is per. Thus, by successive agglutinations, a word of six 
syllables has been found to grow out of one. In all these forms, and 
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under every shape which the word can assume, the radical element 
remains unchanged, or is so slightly changed that it can readily be 
pointed out by the least experienced scholar. The root always stands 
out in distinct relief, iinobscured, unabsorbed, though surrounded by a 
large family of auxiliary affixes. This distinctness and prominence of 
the radical element in every word is a characteristic feature of all the 
Scythian tongues {e.g,, of the Turkish and the Hungarian) ; whilst in 
the Semitic and Indo-European tongues the root is frequently so much 
altered that it can scarcely be recognised. 

Dravidian roots, adds Dr Gundert, arrange themselves naturally in 
two classes, each originally monosyllabic ; one class ending in a vowel 
generally long — e.g,^ d, to become; sd, to die ; p(% to go; or ending in 
a consonant, in which case the vowel is short — e.g,, atf^ to approach; 

to be in contact ; nil^ to stand ; sel^ to go. (Additions to these 
monosyllabic roots are either formative particles, particles of specialisa- 
tion, or helps to enunciation.) 

It is desirable here to explain in detail the manner in which Dra- 
vidian roots, originally monosyllabic, have been lengthened by the 
insertion or addition of euphonic vowels, or by formative additions, or 
in both ways. ^ 

Euphonic Lengthening op Roots. — Crude Dravidian roots are 
son^times lengthened by the addition of an euphonic vowel to the 
base. This euphonic addition to the final consonant takes place in 
grammatical Telugu and Canarese in the case of all words ending in a 
consonant, whatever be the number of syllables they contain. Vowel 
additions to roots which contain two syllables and upwards, seem to be 
made solely for the purpose of helping the enunciation ; but when the 
additions which have been made to some monosyllabic roots are 
examined, it will be found that they are intended not so much for 
vocalisation as for euphonisation. * 

When it is desired merely to help the enunciation of a final con- 
sonant, u is the vowel that is ordinarily employed for this purpose, and 
this u is uniformly elided when it is followed by another vowel ; but u 
is not the only vowel which is added on to monosyllabic roots, though 


* Dr Gundert considers the “ euphonic lengthening of Dravidian roots ” very 
doubtful. He prefers to consider the lengthened forms of the roots secondary 
verbal themes. On the other hand, the interchangeableness of the added vowels 
in the various dialects, as will presently be shown, seems to me to prove the 
correctness, on the whole, of the view 1 have taken. Some of the lengthened 
forms of Dravidian roots are undoubtedly to be regarded as secondary verbal 
themes. These will be considered further on. , 
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perhaps it is most frequently met with ; and in some of the instances 
under consideration, it becomes so intimately blended with the real base 
that it will not consent to be elided. Next to m, the vowel which is 
most commonly employed is then follows a, then e or ei, according 
to the dialect. Verbal roots borrowed from Sanskrit have generally 
i added to the final consonants in all the Dravidian languages, to 
which Telugu adds and Canarese su, formatives which will be 
noticed afterwards. Thus, iap, Sans, to curse, is in Tamil sahi^ in 
Tel. sapinchu, in Can. sahisu. On comparing the various Dravidian 
idioms, it will be found that all these auxiliary or enunciative vowels 
are interchangeable. Thus, of Tamil verbs in a, maray to forget, is in 
Canarese mare; of Tamil verbs in i, kadi, to bite, is in Telugu hara- 
elm; gelt, to win, is in Canarese gillu. Of Tamil verbs in ei, mxdei, 
to sprout, is in Telugu moluchu. These final vowels being thus inter- 
changeable equivalents, it appears to me evident that they are intended 
merely as helps to enunciation, that they are not essential parts of the 
themes to which they are suffixed, and that they do not add anything 
to their meaning. 

Dr Gundert considers u to be the only enunciative or euphonic 
vowel. The other auxiliary vowels a, ^, ei, <fec., he considers the for- 
mative particles of secondary verbal themes. One Canarese dialect, he 
observes (the modern), prefers e — e.g,, nade, to walk, instead of the 
Tamil nada; the other (the ancient), i, — e,g., nadi. The radical fcfm 
he considers to be nad-u, a root no longer used in Tamil in the sense 
of to walk, but meaning to plant. He suggests that mulei, to sprout, 
may be from a lost mul, to come forth, to protrude, whence mid, a 
thorn. This also he suggests may be a verbal noun, a derivative of 
m.u, to be prominent, to be before. The verb nada, to walk, adduced 
by Dr Gundert, seems to me to prove that in this instance at least, 
and therefore probably in some other instances, the vowel added to 
the root is simply, alls I have represented it to be, a help to enuncia- 
tion. On comparing Tam. -Mai. nada, anc. Can. nadi, mod. Can. nade, 
Tel. Qiadu — all which forms convey exactly the same meaning — I feel 
obliged to conclude that the a, i, e, and u are interchangeable equiva- 
lents, and therefore merely euphonic. On the other hand, where a 
series of verbal roots followed by these vowels is met with in the voca- 
bulary of one and the same dialect, and we find that each root so 
altered possesses a n^eaning of its own, I have no hesitation in classing 
the added vowels in question with Particles of Specialisation (which 
see). We may fairly conclude this to be the case with one of the verbs 
referred to by Dr Gundert — viz., padu. In this shape in Tamil it 
appears to mean primarily, to come in contact with, commonly, to lie 
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down, to be caught, to suffer; padi is to settle down, to subside; 
padeiy to lay down, to present food, &c. (padei, a layer in a building, 
an army). Compare also padar, to spread, padal, a slab, and padagu^ 
a boat. 

Fobmative Additions to Eoois. — Formative suffixes are appended 
to the crude bases of nouns as well as to those of verbs. They are 
added not only to verbal derivatives, but to nouns which appear to be 
primitive ; but they are most frequently appended to verbs properly so 
called, of the inflexional bases of which they form the last syllable, 
generally the third. These particles seem originally to have been the 
formatives of verbal nouns, and the verbs to which they are suffixed 
seem originally to have had the force of secondary verbs ; but what- 
ever may have been the origin of these particles, they now serve to 
distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives, and the adjectival form 
of nouns from that which stands in an isolated position and is used 
as a nominative. In Tamil, in which these formatives are most largely 
used and most /ully developed, the initial consonant of the formative 
is single when it marks the intransitive or neuter signification of the 
verb, or that form of the noun which governs verbs or is governed by 
them : when it marks the transitive or active voice of the verb, or the 
adjectival form of the noun — viz., that form of the noun which is 
as^med by the first of two nouns that stand in a case relation to one 
another — the initial consonant of the formative is doubled, and is at 
the same time changed from a sonant into a surd. The single con- 
sonant, which is characteristic of the intransitive formative, is often 
euphonised by prefixing a nasal, without, however, altering its signifi- 
cation or value. The Tamilian formatives are — (1.) gu or wyw, and its 
transitive hJeu, answering to the Tclugu chu or 'iicJm ; (2.) iw, and its 
transitive Uu or chchu; (3.) du or ndu^ and its transitive ttu, with its 
equivalent du or 9idu, and its transitive ttu; and (4.) bu or mbuy with 
its transitive ppu. 

Though I call these particles formativeSy they are not regarded in 
this light by native grammarians. They arc generally suffixed even to 
the imperative, which is supposed by them to be the crude form of the 
verb ; they form a portion of the inflexional base, to which all signs 
of gender, number, and case, and also of mood and tense, are appended ; 
and hence it was natural that native grammarians should regard them 
as constituent elements of the root. I have no doubt, however, of 
the propriety of representing them as formatives, seeing that they con- 
tribute nothing to the signification of the root, and that it is only by 
means of a further change, t.^., by being hardened and doubled, that 
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they express a grammatical relation, viz., the difference between the 
transitive and the intransitive forms of verbs, and between adjectival 
and independent nouns. 

In this particular, perhaps, more than in any other, the high gram- 
matical cultivation of Tamil has developed a tendency to imitate the 
Indo-European tongues by retaining syllables of which it has lost the 
original distinctive meaning, and combining such syllables after a time 
with the radical element of the word, or using them for a new purpose. 

I proceed to consider the various formatives more particularly, with 
examples of their use and force. 

(1.) pronounced gu^ with its nasalised equivalent Tvgu^ and its 
transitive hhu. Tamil examples : peru-gu^ intrans. to become increased, 
pervrkhu, trans. to cause to increase ; ada-ngu, to be contained, 
ada-hku, to contain. So also in the case of dissyllabic roots — e.g.^ 
d-gUy to become, ddeku, to make j ni-ngu, to quit, 7il-hku, to put away. 
There is a considerable number of nouns, chiefly trisyllabic, in- which 
the same formative is employed. In this case, however, there is no 
difference between the isolated shape of the noun and the adjectival 
shape. Whatever particle is used, whether gu, nguy or khu, it retains 
its position in all circumstances unchanged. Examples : pada-guy a 
boat, kira-ngUy a root, karvrlckuy a sharp edge. From a comparison of 
the above examples, it is evident that ng fe equivalent to and 
euphonised from it ; and that ngy equally with becomes kk ii^ a 
transitive connection. In a few instances, khiiy the transitive forma- 
tive, is altered in colloquial Tamil usage to cA, chiUy according to a law 
of interchange already noticed — e.g,y kdykkuy to boil (crude root Ady, 
to be hot), is generally written and pronounced kdycheJm. This altered 
form of the sign of the transitive, which is the exception in Tamil, is 
in Telugu the rule of the language, kku being regularly replaced in 
Telugu by chu. 

In Telugu the intransitive formative gu is not euphonically altered 
into 7igu as in Tamil ] but an obscure nasal, the half amisvdray often 
precedes the gUy and shows that in both languages the same tendency 
to nasalisation exists. It is r^ftaarkable, that whilst Tamil often 
nasalises the formative of the neuter, and never admits a nasal into the 
transitive formative, Telugu, in a large number of cases, nasalises 
the transitive, and generally Haves the neuter in its primitive, un- 
nasalised condition. Thus in Telugu, whenever the base terminates in 
i (including a large number of Sanskrit derivatives), chu is converted 
into Tichu; though neither in this nor in any case does the kkit of the 
Tamil change into ngku. JE,g,y from rafth double, Tamil forms 
rattUcka ^inflnitive), to double j whilst the Telugu form of the same 
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is reffirnclM, manni-nclia, to forgive, in Telugu, corresponds in the 
same manner to the Tamil mannirhka. In some cases in Telugu the 
euphonic nasal is prefixed to c/we, not after i only, but after other vowels 
besides. Thus, perugu, to increase, neut. is the same in Tamil and in 
Telugu, but instead of finding peru-chu to be the transitive or active 
(corresponding to the Tamil transitive peru-IcktC)^ we find pemhu, cor- 
riii)ted from per'-nchu : so also instead of pagu-kku, Tam. to divide, we 
find in Telugu for pa(J-nchu, 

Tlie identity of the Tamil k and the TeRigu ch appears also from the 
circumstance that in many cases vu may optionally be used in Telugu 
instead of chu. Tin’s use of vu as the equivalent of elm points to a 
time when gxi was the formative in ordinary use in Telugu as in Tamil; 
for ch has no tendency to be converted into v, or p^ whilst k ex g 
constantly evinces this tendency to change into v, not only in Telugu, 
but also in colloquial Tamil ; and v is regularly interchangeable with 
}) and its surd p, I conclude, therefore, that g\(, was the original shape 
of this formative in the Dravidian languages ; and that its doubled, 
surd shape, kkii^ the formative of transitives, was softened in Telugu 
into clm^ and in Canarese still further softened into hi, 

(2.) hiy and its transitive Uu, pronounced ^hchii , — This formative 
is very rare in Tamil, and the examjlies which Telugu contains, 
though abundant, are ndt to the point, inasmuch as they arc apparently 
altered from the older kxi and kku^ by the ordinary softening process 
by which k changes into i or ch, and kk into chch, A Tamil example 
of this formative is seen in adei-hi, to take refuge, of which the transi- 
tive is adei-chchn, to enclose, to twine round. 

(3.) dn or ndii, with its transitive form ttu , — There appears to be 
no difference whatever between this formative and the other three, gu, 
su, or bu, in meaning or grammatical relation; and as gu is eupho- 
nised in the intransitive to 7igu, so is dn to ndti; whilst in the transi- 
tive the doubled d (and its equivalent nd) changes by rule into tt 
The euphonic change of du to vdn has so generally taken place, that 
•iidu is invariably used instead of dti in the formatives of verbs of this 
class; and it is only in the formatives of nouns that du, the more 
primitive form, is sometimes found to have survived. The formative 
gu remains unaltered in the adjectival form of nouns ; but du changes 
into ttu, when used adjectivally, in the t>ame manner as in the transi- 
tive voice of verbs. Tamil examples of this formative ; tiru-ndu, to 
become correct, tirurttu, to correct; maru-ndu, medicine, adjectival 
form of the same, marvrttu — c.g,, maruttU’{p)p€i, a medicine bag. The 
primitive unnasalised du and its adjectival ttu are found in such words 
as eru'du, a bull, an ox, and eru4tU'{p)p4itUy the fastening of an ox’s 
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traces. Nearly all the verbs which take du or ndu as a formative are 
trisyllabic. Of the few dissyllabic verbs of this class in Tamil, the 
most interesting is nindu, to swim, of which I am inclined to consider 
nt as the crude form. Nhidu is evidently an euphonised form of nidu 
(^du changed into ndu) \ for the verbal noun derived from it, nitial, 
swimming, is without the nasal, and Telugu uses idu for the verb 
itself, instead of i?idu, Tulu nanda^ Can. I have little 

doubt that the du^ nduy or ju of this word is simply a formative. It 
is open to question whether the initial n of the Tamil word is a cor- 
ruption, owing to the fondness of the Tamil for nasal sounds, so that 
the original shape was i or idu, or whether the Tel. and Can. word 
had the initial n originally, but lost it in course of time. Comparing 
the Tamil word with nir^ the word for water in all the Dravidiaii 
dialects, I am inclined to consider nt the primitive base, answering to 
the Greek the Latin noy natOy and also to nauy Sans, a boat, of 
which Sanskrit does not appear to contain the root. 

Derivative nouns formed from verbs which have formative suffixes, 
always prefer as their formative the transitive su&x, or that which 
doubles and hardens the initial consonant. Thus from tiru-nduy Tam. 
to become correct, is formed tiru-ttamy correction ; and from tH-ngiiy to 
sleep, td-kkaniy sleep (comp, tuyily sleep). In some instances the 
crude root of a verb is used as the intransitive, whilst the transitive is 
formed by the addition of ttu to the root. paduy Tam. tg lie 

down, padu-ttUy to lay ; tdvy to be low, tdr-Uity to lower ; 7iil (Tel. 
nUu)y to stand, niTu-ttu (for nilu-tiu)y to establish. In such cases 
Canarese uses du instead of the Tamil ttu — e,g.y tdUdUy to lower, 
instead of tdr-ttu. This transitive formative is sometimes represented 
as a causal j but it will be shown in the section on “ The Verb ’’ that 
i is the only real causal in the Dravidian languages. In all the cases 
now mentioned, where ttu is used as the formative of the transitive by 
Tamil, Telugu uses chu or p 2 i. 

I class under the head of this formative all those nouns in which the 
cerebral consonants rf, ndy and tt, are used in the same manner and for 
the same purpose as the dentals, cf, ndy and tt — e.g,^hiru-duy blindness, 
adjectival form of the same, kw'u~lhiy blind; ira-nduy two, adjectival 
form, ira-ttUy double. Telugu hardens, but does not double, the 
final d of such nouns — e.g,y a leak, 6tiy leaky. In some instances 

in Tamil the hard rough r, whea used as a final, seems to be equiva- 
lent to duy or duy and is doubled and pronounced with a t — 
kijiU’Tuy a well, hinya-vtu (pronounced hirpodtrv)y of a well. 

(4.) Jm or whuy with its transitive ppu. — In Canarese, the 
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original form of this intransitive suffix, has been softened into m, and 
in Tamil, bu has universally been euphonised into mbu. This Tamilian 
formative mhu is in some instances softened in Telugu nounS into mu. 
The bu or mhu of Tamil verbs is superseded by vu or gu in Telugu \ 
and the forms answering to the Tamil transitive ppu are pu and mpu^ 
rarely ppti. Example of the use of this formative by a verb : niror 
mbu, Tam. to be full, nira-ppu^ to fill ; of which the crude base nir 
reappears in the related verbs nir~a^ nir-avUy nir-eif and niv-tiy to be 
full, to be level, <fec. Telugu has instead of nirambu; but 

the transitive nimpxi answers very nearly to the Tamil nirappu. 
Example of a noun in mbu and ppii : Tam. iron, adjectival 

form, ini-ppuy of iron — e,g., iruj)pu-(h)kdl, an iron rod. In Telugu 
irumbu is softened into inumUy adjectival form inupa. Canarese 
still adheres to the original form of this suffix, generally softening h into 
Vy but leaving it always unnasaliscd — e.g.y Canarese hdvUy a snake, 
properly pdm: Tamil pdmbuy nasalised from pdhu; adjectival form 
pdppu — e.g.y pdppu~{l^kodiy the serpent banner : Telugu, still further 
altered, pdmu. This example clearly illustrates the progressive 
euphonisation of the formative in question. 

It has befen mentioned that Telugu uses pu^ov mpu as a forma- 
tive of transitive verbs where Tamil uses jyjm. It should be 
added that even in those cases where Tamil uses the other forma- 
tive| previously noticed, viz., khu and ttu, Telugu often prefers pu. 
Compare the following infinitives in Tamil and in Telugu — e.g.y megkJcay 
Tam. to feed cattle, mepa, Tel. , nirutta, Tam. to establish, nilupa, 
Tel. Where kku in Tamil, and pu in Telugu, are preceded by i, this 
formative becomes in Telugu either wpw or ncJm — e.g., compare oppuvi- 
kkuy Tamil, to deliver over, with the corresponding Telugu infinitive, 
oppagirmpa, or oppagi-ncim. 

It appears from the various particulars now mentioned, that tran- 
sitive verbs and nouns used adjectivally must have been regarded by 
the primitive Tamilians as possessing some quality in common. The 
common feature possessed by each is doubtless the quality of transi- 
tion ; for it is evident that when nouns are used adjectivally there is a 
transition of the quality or act denoted by the adjectival noun to the 
noun substantive to which it is prefixed, which corresponds to the 
transition of the action denoted by the transitive verb to the accusative 
which it governs. 

It is manifest that the various particles which are used as formatives 
do not essentially differ from one another either in signification, in the 
purpose for which they are used, in the manner in which they are 
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aflSxed, or in the manner in which they are doubled and hardened. It 
seems to have .bifeen euphony only that determined which of the sonants 

i, d, or b, should be suffixed as a formative to any particular verb 
or noun. The only particular in which a grammatical principle appears 
to exist, is the doubling of the initial consonant of the formative, 
to denote or correspond with the putting forth of energy, which is 
inherent in the idea of active or transitive verbs, as distinguished 
from intransitives. 

Whilst the use of these formatives appears to have originated mainly 
in considerations of euphony. Dr Gundert thinks that in some instances 
traces of a frequentative meaning may be discovered. He adduces 
mmu?igu, to glitter, from min, to shine. This instance seems to carry 
weight. The other instances adduced by him, such as velu-veliikka^ 
are properly infinitives of iterative, mimetic verbs. 

From the statements and examples given above, it may be concluded 
that wherever Dravidian verbs or nouns arc found to terminate in any 
of the syllables referred to, there is reason to suspect that the first 
part of the word alone constitutes or contains the] root. The final 
syllables gu^ ngUy kku; iu, dm; duy 9idn, f(u; du, ndu, tin; hUy mhuy 
mpuy puy ppu ; mUy \uy m^iy as a general rule be rejected as fbfmatiye 
additions. This rule will be found on examination to throw unex- 
pected light on the derivation and relationship of many nouns which 
are commonly supposed to be primitive and independent, but \fcich, 
when the syllables referred to above are rejected, are found to be 
derived from or allied to verbal roots which are still in use. I adduce, 
as examples, the following Tamil words : — IcomhUy a branch, a twig ; 
vcmbuy the margosa-trec ; vamhity abuse ; pdmhiiy a snake. As soon as 
the formative final, mhuy is rejected, the verbs from which these nouns 
are derived are brought to light. Thus, ko-mbuy a twig, is plainly 
derived from to pluck off, to cut ; the margosa-tree, is 

from ve-y, to screen or shade (the shade of this tree being peculiarly 
prized) \ vormhuy abuse, is from veiy properly va-y (corresponding to the 
Canarese hayyu)y to revile ; pd-mbu, a snake, is from 2Kl-yy to spring. 
In these instances, the verbal base which is now in use ends in y, a 
merely euphonic addition, which does not belong to the root, and 
which disappears in the derivatives before the consonants which are 
added as formatives. The same principle applied to nouns ending in 
the other formative syllables will be found to yield similar results — 
marunday a medical drug, from maruy to be fragrant; and 
kiranguy a root, from kify to be beneath, the ^ of which, though long 
in the Tamil Kr, is short in the Telugu kiiiday below. 
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Reduplication op the Final Consonant op the Boot. — The 
principle of employing reduplication as a means of producing gramma- 
tical expression is recognised by the Dravidian languages as well as 
by those of the Indo-European family, though the mode in which the 
reduplication is effected and the objects in view are different. It is in 
Tamil that this reduplication is most distinctly apparent, and it should 
here be borne in mind, that when a Tamil consonant is doubled it is 
changed from a sonant into a surd. The final consonant of a Tamil 
root is doubled — (1.) for the purpose of changing a noun into an 
adjective, showing that it qualifies another noun, or of putting it in the 
genitive case — e.g,^ from mddu, an ox, is formed ox-hide; 

(2. ) for the purpose of converting an intransitive or neuter verb into a 
transitive — €,g., from dd-ii^ to run, is formed d/fw, to drive ; (3.) for 
the purpose of forming the preterite — e,g., tag-u^ to be fit, taTck-a, that 
was fit; and (4.) for the purpose of forming derivative nouns from 
verbal themes — e.g^ from erud-u^ to write, is formed erutt-ii^ a letter. 
(See this subject ^further elucidated in the sections on “The Noun” 
and “ The Verb.”) It is remarkable that wdiilst the Indo-European 
tongues often mark the past tense by the reduplication of the first 
syllable, it is by the reduplication of the last letter that the Dravidian 
languages effect this purpose; and also, that whilst the Tibetan con- 
verts a notm into a verb by doubling the last consonant, this should be 
a Dravidian method of converting a verb into a noun. The rationale 
of the Dravidian reduplication seems to be, that it was felt to be a 
natural way to express the idea of transition both in the act and in the 
result. In Hebrew also the doubling of a consonant is intensitive or 
causative. 

Up to this jioint it has been found that all Dravidian polysyllabic 
roots arc traceable to a monosyllabic base, lengthened either by 
euphonic additions, or by the addition of formative particles. An 
important class of dissyllabic bases remains, of which the second 
syllable, whatever may have been its origin, is an inseparable particle 
of specialisation, into the nature and use of which we shall now inquire. 

Particles op Specialisation. — The verbs and nouns belonging to 
the class of bases which are now under consideration, consist of a 
monosyllabic root or stem, containing the generic signification, and a 
second syllable, originally perhaps a formative addition, or perhaps the 
fragment of a lost root or lost postposition, by which the generic 
meaning of the stem is in some manner modified. The second syllable 
appears sometimes to expand and sometimes to restrict the significa- 
tion, but in some instances, through the absence of synonyms, its force 
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cannot now bo ascertained. As this syllable is intended in some 
manner to specialise the meaning of the root, I call it “ the particle of 
specialisation.” It is certain in some cases, probable in many, that 
these particles of specialisation were originally forraatives of verbal 
nouns. This will appear from a comparison of the verbs and nouns 
contained in the list of final particles which will be found near the end 
of this section. 

The principle involved in the use of these particles of specialisation, 
and the manner in which it is carried into effect, correspond in a cer- 
tain degree to a characteristic feature of the Semitic languages, which 
it appears to be desirable to notice here. As far back as the separate 
existence of the Semitic family of languages can be traced, every root 
is found to consist of two syllables, comprising generally three conson- 
ants. When Semitic bilitcral roots are compared with their synonyms, 
or corresponding roots, in the Indo-European languages, and especially 
with those which are found in Sanskrit, a simpler and more primitive 
root-system has been brought to light. It hits been ascertained in a 
considerable number of instances that whilst the first syllable of the 
Hebrew root corresponds with Sanskrit, the second syllable does 
not in any manner cotrespond to any Indo-European synonym. It is 
found also that the second* syllable has not any essential connection 
with the first, and that a considerable number of families of roots exist 
in which the first syllable is the same in each case, whilst the seiynd 
continually varies. It is therefore inferred that in such cases the first 
syllable alone (comprising two consonants, the initial and the final, 
together with the vowel used for enunciation) contains the radical base 
and generic signification, and that the second syllable, perhaps the 
fragment of an obsolete auxiliary verb, has been appended to the first 
and afterwards compounded with it, for the purpose of giving the 
generic signification a specific and definite direction. According to 
this view, which appears to be in the main correct, Hebrew roots are 
to be regarded, not singly and separately, as independent monads, but 
as arranged generically in clusters or groups, exhibiting general resem- 
blances and special differences. The family likeness resides in the first 
syllable, the radical base ; the individuality, or sj)ecial peculiarity, in 
the second, the particle of specialisation. 

It is true that in some instances the second syllable of Semitic roots 
meets with its counterpart in the Indo-European languages, as well as 
the first, or even instead of the first ; but the peculiar rule or law now 
referred to is found to pervade so large a portion of the Hebrew roots, 
that it justly claims to be considered as a characteristic of the language. 
Thus, tljere is a family of Hebrew roots signifying generally to divide, 
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to cleave, to separate, <&c. The members of this family are pdWij 
pdlah^ pdlag^pdld, pdlal; and also (through the dialectic interchange 
of I with r) pdrash, pdras^ Chaldee per^. It cannot be doubted that 
in all these instances the first syllable pdl or par, or rather p-r, p-l (for 
the vowel belongs not to the root, but to the grammatical relation), 
expresses merely the general "dea of division; whilst the second 
syllable (which is in some instances a reduplication of the final con- 
sonant of the biliteral) expresses, or is supposed to express, the- parti- 
cular mode in which the division or partition is effected. The first 
syllable, which is the same in all the members of this group of roots, 
is that which is to be compared with synonyms in other languages, 
whilst the second syllable is merely modal. In this instance we not 
only observe a distinct analogy between the Hebrew roots phr^ p4^ and 
the Greek cro^w, the Latin par-tis, and the Sanskrit phal^ to 

divide, but we also discover the existence of an analogy with the Dra- 
vidian languages. Compare with the Hebrew ^>r, p4y the Tamil piri^ 
to divide, and pdl, a part ; pila and por, to cleave ; as also pagir and 
pagu^ to portion out, to divide. See also the ‘‘ Glossarial Affinities.” 

On turning our attention to the root-system of the Dravidian lan- 
guages, we are struck with the resemblance 'vVhich it bears to the 
Semitic root-system referred to above. We find in these languages 
groups of related roots, the first syllables of which are nearly or wholly 
ide^ttical, whilst their second syllables are diffierent in each instance, 
and in consequence of this difference produce the required degree of 
diversity in the signification of each member of the group. We also 
find in these languages, as in Hebrew, that the generic particle or 
common base, and the added particle of specialisation, are so conjoined 
as to become one indivisible etymon. The specialising particle, which 
was probably a separable suffix, formative, or postposition at first, has 
become by degrees a component part of the word ; and this word, so 
compounded, constitutes the base to which all formatives, properly so 
called, and all inflexional particles are appended. 

This root-system exists in all the languages of the Dravidian family, 
but its nature and peculiarities are especially apparent in Tamil. Out 
of many such groups of related Tamil roots, I select as illustrations 
two groups which commence with the first letter of the alphabet. 

1. Roots which radiate from the base syllable ad : — 

adu to come near ; also to cook, to kill, to unite, to belong to. 
^dcMu } contained, to enclose. 

adi to drive in, commonly to beat, adi, as a noun, the basis 
of any thing, a footstep, a sole. ^ 
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add to attain, to get in, to roost ; transitive, to enclose. 
adeikv, to stuff in. 

adar *to be close together, to be crowded, to join battle. 
adukhii to place one thing upon another, to pile up. This verb and 
adalchu are properly adiih and adah^ but final k in Tamil 
is always vocalised by the help of and often doubled, 
as in this instance, before receiving the and a of the 
root. 

andv, (Tel. antu), to approach. This verb seems to be identical 
with adu^ the first in the list, and euphonised from it 
by the insertion of the nasal. Compare also the related 
verb aw. 

It is obvious that all these roots are pervaded by a family resem- 
blance. All contain the generic notion of nearness, expressed by the 
first 'or base syllable ad; whilst each, by means of the second syllable, 
or particle of specialisation, denotes some particular species of nearness. 

2. Hoots which radiate from the base syllable an : — 

anUy ariugu to approach, to touch. 

ani to put on, to wear. * 

ariei to connect, to embrace ; as a noun, a weir, a dam, 

aifiavu to cleave to. 

ai^nu to resort to,^to lean upon. (From this verb is derived 

annal or amian, an elder brother, one to lean upon, a 
derivation which has at least the merit of being poet- 
ical). The corresponding Telugu verb is dnuta, ^ 
anmu to be near. 

The generic idea signified by the base syllable an is evidently that 
of contact; and this group differs from the previous one as actual 
contact differs from contiguity or nearness. Probably dui, a nail, a 
fastening, is derived from the same verb, and it appears probable also 
that this is the origin of the Sanskrit ani or dni, the pin of an axle. 

The illustrations given above prove, that the second syllables of the 
various verbs now adduced have not been added merely for purposes 
of euphony, but have been apj^ended in order to expand, to restrict, or 
in some manner to modify and specialise tlie signification. It was 
shown in a previous part of this section, that the vowels a, i, u, e, and 
d are sometimes added euphonically to monosyllabic roots. It is 
obvious, however, that this is not the only purpose for which those 
vowel additions are used ; anS it is of importance to know that when 
they are merely euphonic they are found to be interchangeable with 
other vowels, whereas when they are used as particles of specialisation 
they retain their individual character more firmly. Probably they had 
all a specialising signification at first, which they retain in some in- 
stances,^ but have lost in others. 
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The eifamples already given may suffice to illustrate the use of 
appended vowels as specialising particles. Syllables ending, in conson- 
ants, especially in I and r, are also used very frequently fof this pur- 
pose ; and it seems desirable here to adduce examples of the use of 
particles of this class. As has already been observed in connection 
with “ Formative Additions to Roots,” all these syllables seem to have 
been originally forrnatives of verbal nouns, probably each of them with 
a specialising signification. Many of the verbal nouns so formed have 
then become secondary verbal themes. The following examples are 
mostly from Tamil, in which I and r may stand as finals. The other 
dialects add u to the final consonant of each of these particles. Tamil 
requires this euphonic addition of u only when a word ends in the hard, 
rough r, or in any consonant besides the nasals and semi-vowels. 

Each word being considered either as a verb or as a |ioun according 
to circumstances, I give examples of nouns as well as of verbs. Some 
of the following words, though used as verbs, are more commonly used 
as nouns, and some, though used as nouns, are more commonly used as 
verbs. Some of the examples, again, are used either as nouns only or 
as verbs only : — 


!^AL Particles. 

Verbs. 

• No HITS. 

ar 

valar, to grow. 

sudar, lustre. 

ir 

iidir, to sprout. 

tigir, a finger nail. 

^ ur 


ii^idur-u, Tel. the forehead. 

ar 

2^ugar, to praise. 

idar, a flower petal. 

ir 

magir, to rejoice. 

avir, a grain of rice. 

ax-u 

idaT-2i, to trip. 

Icmav-u, a well. 



ndgiv-u, the sun. 

al 

sural, to whirl. 

%ral, the liver. 

il 

hiyil, to utter a sound. 

veyil, sunshine. 

nl 

pagul-u, Tel. to break. 


al 

tuval, to bend. 

tingal, the moon. 

il 


mad/'ll, a fort wall. 

ul 

urul, to roll. 

irul, darkness. 


Of all the thirteen specialising particles ending in consonants of 
which examples have now been adduced, only one appears occasionally 
to be used as an equivalent for a vowel addition : ar alternates with 
ei — e.g.^ amar, Tam. to rest, and amn, are apparently equivalent. 
The verb to grow, also, is in Tamil valaf^ and in Canarese hale, which 
in Tamil would be valeL 

The original meaning of most of the particles used as formative 
suffixes or particles of specialisation, is now unknown, but there are two 
of which the meaning appears nearly certain ; these are il, which survives 
as a substantive, meaning here or a house, the particle used as (he most 
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common case sign of the locative in Tamil-Malay&lam, and ul, which is 
still used both as a noun and as a verb ; as a noun meaning within, 
and as a velb, to be. The force of these particles and their retention 
of the locative signification will appear in such instances as vdyil, a 
doorway, literally the mouth house (from vdy, mouth) ; veyil, the heat 
of the sun, literally, that in which heat resides (from vey^ to be hot). 
Dr Gundert suggests also poriil^ wealth, which may come from por^i^ 
to unite ; aruly grace, from aru, to be scarce, precious ; and iruly dark- 
ness, frona ir, to be dark, the root of ird, night. 

I here subjoin an ex.ample of another peculiar and interesting set of 
groups of roots found in the Dravidian languages, which are formed 
upon a plan differing considerably from that which has now been ex- 
plained. The roots referred to are dissyllabic, but they contain only one 
consonant, which is preceded and followed by a vowel. This conson- 
ant appears to represent the ultimate or radical base, whilst the initial 
and final vowels alter in accordance with the particular shade of signi- 
fication which it is desired to convey. When we compare idii, Tam. 
to press or crush, odii, to squeeze, to bring into a smaller compass, and 
idi, to bruise, to beat down, as also adi, to drive in, or odiy to break 
in two, and udei (proifounced odei), to break open ; we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the first lour roots are closely related members of 
the same family or group ; that the last two are in like manner 
mutually related j and that possibly the whole of them have #n 
ulterior relationship, in virtue of their possessing in common the same 
nucleus or radical base, the central consonant dy and the same generic 
signification. 

The existence of clusters of roots, like these mentioned above, is not 
a peculiarity of the Dravidian languages alone. Max Muller (Lec- 
tures, ii. 313) observes, “ We find in Sanskrit and in all the Aryan 
languages clusters of rootSy expressive of one common idea, and differing 
from each other merely by one or two additional letters, either at the 
end or at the beginning.” In illustration of this ho says, “ To go, 
would be expressed by savy to creep by mrp; to shout by nady to 
rejoice by nand ; to join by yu or yujy to glue together by yaiitf^ In 
another place (i. 274) he says, ‘^In the secondary roots we can gener- 
ally observe that one of tfie consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally the final, is liable to modification. The root retains its 
general meaning, which is slightly modified and determined by the 
changes of the final consonants.” These secondary roots,” he says, 

“ stand to the primaries in about the same relation as the triliteral 
Semitic roots to the more primitive biliteral.” In the Dravidian 
languages^ the change under consideration is as often in the vowel of 
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the root as in the consonant, and it is hard to say whether the initial 
vowel is not even more subject to modification than the final 
vowel. * 

Changes in Eoot Vowels. — As a general rule the vowels of Dra- 
vidian roots belong as essentially to the radical base as the consonants. 
They very rarely pertain, as in the Semitic languages, to the system of 
means by which grammatical relations are expressed, and they are still 
more rarely modified, as in the Indo-European languages, by the 
addition of inflexional forms, or in composition. 

In the Semitic languages the radical base is destitute of vowels, and 
by itself unpronounceable. The insertion of vowels not only vocalises 
the consonants of the root, but constitutes it a grammatically inflected 
verb or noun, the signification of which varies with the variation of 
the interior vowels. In the Indo-European languages grammatical 
modifications are generally produced by additions to the root; and 
though in the parliest period of the history of those languages, the 
root, generally monosyllabic, is supposed to have remained unaltered by 
additions .and combinations, yet the existence of that rigidity is scarcely 
capable of direct proof ; for on examining the "Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and German, the most faithful representatives of the early condition 
of those languages, we find that the root-vowels of a large proportion 
otthe words have been modified by the addition of the suffixes of case 
and tense ; and in particular, that the reduplication of the root, by 
which the past tense appears usually to have been formed, is often 
found either to alter the quantity of the root-vowel, to change one 
vowel into another, or entirely to expunge it. 

In the Scythian family of tongues, not only does the vowel belong 
essentially to the root, but in general it remains unalterable. It very 
rarely happens that the root-vowel sustains any change or modification 
on the addition to the root of the signs of gender, number, and case, 
or of person, tense, and mood ; which, as a rule, are successively agglu- 
tinated to the root, not welded into combination with it. This 
rigidity or persistency is almost equally characteristic of the root- 
vowels of the Dravidian languages. In general, whatever be the length 
or weight of the additions made to a Dravidian root, and whether it 
stands alone or is combined with other words in a construct state, it is 
represented as fully and faithfully in the oblique cases as in the nomi- 
native, in the preterite and future as in the present tense or in the 
imperative. I proceed to point out some noticeable exceptions to this 
rule. 

ExceptionB. — Internal Changes in Boots, 
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1. One class of changes is purely euphonic. It has no relation to 
grammatical expression ; but it seems desirable to mention it here in 
order to give a complete view of the subject. It is connected with 
one of the minor dialectic peculiarities referred to in the chapter on 
sounds, and consists in the occasional softening or rejection of the 
medial consonant of a dissyllabic root or verbal noun, together with 
the coalescence of the vowels that preceded and followed it. It has 
been shown that g haS a tendency to be softened into v and then to 
disappear, and that i sometimes changes in the same manner into y, 
when it •sometimes becomes absorbed. When either of these conson- 
ants is a medial, it is apt to be thus softened down and rejected. 
Thus dogaUuy Can. skin, becomes in Tamil tdl; pe^ar. Can. a name, 
becomes in Tamil first peyar^ and then per. So in Tamil, togup-puj a 
collection, is softened into tdppu, which has the restricted meaning of 
a collection of trees, a tope. In like manner the medial v of the Tamil 
avan^ he, disappears in the personal terminations of verbs, and the 
preceding and following vowels coalesce, when avan becomes dn or 6n. 
So also the length of the demonstrative roots, a remote, and i proxi- 
mate, varies in different dialects, and even in different connections in 
the same dialect, through considerations of euphony. 

2, The exceptions that folfow in this and the following paragraphs 
are not euphonic merely, but real. They pertain to grammatical 
expression. In most of the Dravidian languages the quantity of tj|e 
root-vowels of the pronouns of the first and second persons, both sin- 
gular and phiral, is short in the oblique cases. The nominatives of 
those pronouns are long — e.y., ndn, Tamil, I, ndm^ we ; ni, thou, w/r, 
you. But in Tamil, Canarese, Malay&lam, and Tulu, in all the oblique 
cases the vowels are shortened before receiving the suffixed inflexional 
particles. Thus, in Canarese, to me is not ndn-a-ge, but ndn-a-ge ; to 
thee is not ntn-a-ge^ but nln-a-ge, Tclugu, Gond, and Ku generally 
retain the quantity of the vowel of the nominative unaltered — e,g., in 
Telugu we find nt-1cu,t to thee, as well as nt, thou ; but in the accusa- 
tive, nin-u or ninn-ii, thee, the quantity is altered. It is open to us to 
regard the shorter form of the pronouns as the original, and the longer 
as the form that has been altered ; and it will be seen, when the pro- 
nouns are under discussion, that this is the view I prefer. Singularly 
enough, this exception from the general rigidity of the root-vowels is 
a Scythian exception, as well as a Dravidian one. In the Scythian 
verrion of the Behistun tablets, whilst the nominative of the pronoun 
of the second person is n% thou, as in the Dravidian languages, the 
possessive case is ul^ thy, and the accusative nin, thee, corresponding 
in quantity to the Dravidian oblique cases — e.y., Telugu ninru, thee ; 
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Tulu nm-a, thy, nin-avH^ thee; High Tamil thy, and nXawee, 
thee. 

3. Another class of exceptions consists of instances in which the 
quantity of a vowel is lengthened when a verbal root is formed, directly 
and without any extraneous addition, into a noun. The alteration 
which the root-vowel sustains is prior to uny inflexional additions 
being made. If any formative particle is added to a verbal root to 
convert it into a noun, the quantity of the toot-vowel remains un- 
changed. The lengthening of the root-vowel to which I refer takes 
place only in (some of) those cases in which the verbal base itself is 
used as a noun. Thus, the verb hed-u^ to destroy or to become 
destroyed, may become a verbal noun by the addition of the formative 
di — e,g.j Icedudi^ destruction, in which event the root- vowel remains 
unaltered ; but the verbal base may also be used without addition as a 
verbal noun, in which case hed-%t is lengthened into TcM-u. 

The following Tamil examples of the lengthening of each of the five 
primary vowels will suffice to illustrate this usage : — 

From pad-u^ to suffer, is formed pdd-u^ a suffering ; from min, to 
shine, min, a star ; from iud-u, to burn, sM-u, heat ; from pet-u, to 
obtain, peT-u, a benefit obtained ; and froiK hoi, to receive, hOl, 
reception. 

I am not aware of the existence of a similar rule in any of the 
Sfythian languages, but it is well known in Sanskrit {e,g,, compare 
vach, to speak, with vdeh, a word ; 7nar {mri), to die, with mdra, 
death). Nevertheless, I can scarcely think it likely that it is from 
Sanskrit that the Dra vidian languages have derived a usage which 
prevails among them to so great an extent, and which has every appear- 
ance of being an original feature of their own. If it is not to be 
regarded as an independently developed peculiarity, arising out of the 
same mental and lingual habitudes as those out of which the cor- 
responding Sanskrit usage was developed, it is probably to be regarded 
as a relic of those pre- Sanskrit influences of which many traces seem to 
be discoverable in these languages. In one particular the Dravidian rule 
differs from the Sanskrit. In Sanskrit the root- vowel is often not only 
lengthened, but changed, according to certain rules, into another — e,g,, 
from vid, to know, comes veda, knowledge, the Veda ; whereas in the 
Dravidian languages the rule is that fiie root-vow^el is simply length- 
ened — e,g., from M-u, Tam. to set free, comes M-u, emancipation, a 
house (meaning probably a tax-free tenement). 

Dr Gundert derives Tam. a root, from vir, the radical part of 
viri, to expand (compare viral, a finger). If this derivation be accepted 
as correct, as I think it may, it will furnish an instance of opera- 
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tion of the Sanskrit law in question. Another derivation which I 
regard as still more probable is that of neVy Tain, straight, from nim, 
to be level. These very rare exceptions, however, do not nullify the 
rule. 

I must here notice a class of verbal nouns formed after thislnanner 
which are much used adjectivally. All Dravidian adjectives, gramma- 
tically considered, are nouns, but some of them are used indiscrimi- 
nately either as nouns or as adjectives ; some exclusively as adjectives, 
some exclusively as nouns. The three adjectives large, black, 
and precious, furnish good illustrations of the class of verbal nouns 
to which I refer, jih' and Ar are used exclusively as adjectives, hdr 
both as an adjective and as a noun. As an adjective it means black, 
as a noun, blackness, a cloud, the rainy season, &c. The radical forms 
of these words are also in use. These are 'per-u, to be large, kar-Uy to 
be black, and ar-w, to be precious. The final u is, as usual, merely 
enunciative \ the roots are jper, /car, and ar. When wc find a Dra- 
vidian root in two shapes, one with a longer, the other with a shorter 
vowel, it may generally be assumed, and can often be proved, that the 
shorter form is the radical one. Where both forms are in use, as in the 
case of these three words, the longer form is considered more elegant, 
and is much used in combinations, especially before words beginning 
with a vowel. It is to the shorter and probably more ancient form 
that meiy the formative of abstract nouns, like our English nouns ^d- 
ing in ness, is suffixed — e.g., aru-mei, preciousness. The same change 
in the internal vowel of the root is apparent in some of the numerals. 
The radical forms of the Tamil numerals one and two seem to be or and 
iVy and these are often lengthened, when the numeral is used not as a 
substantive but as an adjective, into 6r and h\ There are also two 
forms of the numerals three, six, and seven {mu and m'd, aru and dru, 
eru and ^ru), but in these instances it is the shorter forms that are 
used adjectivally. These shorter forms cannot stand alone, they can 
be used only as adjectives, whereas the longer ones are used as numeral 
substantives. The formation of verbal nouns by means of the length- 
ening of the root- vowel throws as much light on the original meaning 
of some adjectives, or nouns of quality, as we have seen that it does 
(in the previous part of this section) in the case of certain nouns exclu- 
sively used as substantives.* For instance, pdr (Tam.) desolate, is 
evidently a verbal noun from par-Uy to grow old. To grow mature or 
ripe is a secondary meaning, from which we have paraiUy a ripe fruit. 
Another form used adjectivally is para, old. A verb of the secondary 
formation is paragu, to become used to anything. 

When the final consonant of the crude root belongs to this class of 
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hard letters, it cannot be enunciated by Dravidian organs, 'whether the 
|>receding vowel bo long or short, without the aid of a final euphonic 
u. Thus pa^u, Tam, tt> be green, when lengthened becomdi, not pdd 
(as pSr, Mr, <kc.), but pdSu, green. A change sometimes takes place in 
the internal vowel of this word which has been supposed to accord 
with the Sanskrit change of a short vowel into a longer one of a 
different order, and of a naturally long vowel into .a diphthong, on the 
change of a noun or verbal-root into an adjective, paium, green 
(another form of jiakv), is changed in certain conjunctions into peim — 
peimrpon (Tam.) excellent, literally green, gold. This* change, 
however, is merely euphonic. It has already been shown that i, when 
medial, has a tendency to soften into y, and then to disappear, and 
when this takes place the preceding and following vowels coalesce. In 
consequence of this tendency, paStim naturally becomes payum, and 
this again, by a change which is almost imperceptible in pronunciation, 
ptim» We have a parallel instance of this in the noun kaiuppu (Tam.), 
bitterness, which ^may optionally be written and pronounced heippu; 
kaJuppu changing first into kayuppu and then into heippu. It should 
also be observed that peim has not in the least suj^erseded paium. The 
one may be optionally used instead of the othei^, and this proves that 
both forms are ^grammatically equivalent! I should be prepared to 
admit that in these and similar instances y may possibly be older than 
i. cThe process, on this supposition, would have to bo reversed ; pei, 
propavlj payu, would become but the result would be the same. 
The change in the internal vowel would still be owing merely to the 
euphonic substitution of one consonant for another. 

I may here remark that forms like pahem, green, do not appear to 
me to be derived, as Beschi, following native grammarians, supposed, 
from pasumei, greenness, by the omission of the final ei ; for mei, not 
ei, is the particle by which abstract nouns of quality are formed, and 
the initial m is the most essential portion of that particle. Pa&um is 
evidently derived from the crude verbal root, with the addition of 
um, the sign of the aoristic future, by means of which it becomes an 
aoristic relative participle, a class of participles which the Dravidian 
tongues delight to use as adjectives. 

4. Another class of internal changes appears in those instances in 
which Tamil shortens the quantity of ‘the root-vowel in the pre- 
terite tense of verbs. This shortening is observed in Canarese also, 
but the following illustrations are furnished by Tamil — e.g., to burn, 
has' for its preterite participle, not vendu, but vendu; nd, to be in pain, 
has for its preterite, not ndndu, but nondn; kdfp, to see, becomes, not 
MryAu, but kandu. Another instance is id, to die, which t^es not 
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sdLtu, but iettu. The MalayS^lam and Canarese form of this participle, 
iattu or chaitu, represents the root-vowel more accurately than the ' 
Tamil. Iif some instances Tamil retains - in the preterite the long 
vowel of the root, whilst Canarese shortens it — e.g.^ to give, has for 
its preterite in Tamil tndu, in Canarese ittu. 

There are two verbs in Tamil, to come, and td^ to give, which 
involve peculiarities of which it is difficult to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Each of them is regularly conjugated, except in the preterite 
and imperative, as if from roots in var and tar (e.g,, varugirhi, I 
come, tarugireiiy I give) ; each takes the root with the long vowel without 
r for its imperative singular, and inserts r between this form of the 
root and the personal termination in the imperative plural (e.g.^ vd, 
come, td, give ; vdritm, come ye, tdrum, give ye) ; and each forms its 
preterite by shortening the vowel without inserting r, as if from roots 
in vd and td, after the manner described in the previous paragraph 
(e.g^f vanden, I came, iandhi, I gave, like nonden, I felt pain, from the 
root ?^d). Dr Poi^e, in his ‘‘ Tamil Handbook,*’ p. ^2, considers the 
T of these verbs euphonically inserted to prevent hiatus and the whole 
of the tenses built upon the roots in vd and td, I should have no 
objection to this view If the r made its apj^earance in the plural im- 
perative only, as in hdrum, protect ye, from M, to protect, the only other 
instance I know of r being used for this purpose in Tamil, and one which 
I have already mentioned in the chapter on ‘‘ Prevention of Hiatu*.” 
On the other hand, the appearance of the roots in var and tar, in every 
part of the verb, except the preterite and the singular imperative alone, 
and in all the verbal nouns without exception {e.g., varal, varatUi, 
varuttu, varudal, varavu, varugei, each of them meaning a coming), 
leads to the conclusion that var and tar (whatever be the origin of 
their difference from vd and td) arc treated in Tamil as verbal themes. 
If r were not a portion of the root, we should expect to find the i)re- 
sent, future, infinitive, negative voice, verbal nouns, &c,, formed from 
vd and td, with the addition of g or u as a formative suffix, as we find 
to be thf case with the parallel verbs nd, &c. Compare ndga, infinitive ; 
7i6vii, nddal, <kc., verbal nouns ; ^lOgd, negative. The Canarese roots 
are bar and tar. In Telugu the imperative singular is vd, the plural 
rammu, and this seems to me to confirm the supposition tliat r is an 
essential part of the root. If the Telugu r represented only the sup- 
posed euphonic r of the Tamil, the root-consonant would be left 
without any representative at all. It appears to me improbable, 
moreover, because unsupported by usage, that the Tamil v has been 
changed into r in Telugu. It seems more in accordance with usage 
to recognise here a change similar to that which has converted the 

H 
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Tamil iladiiy there is not, into Udu in Telugu, and night, into 
See the chapter on ‘‘ Euphonic Displacement of Vowels,” Notwith- 
standing this, I adi tiot disposed to regard the forms in M and td as 
having found* tlieir way into the conjugation of the verbs by mistake. 
It is evident that vd and td, not var and tar, are the themes from 
which the preterites vanden and taiulen have been formed, and which 
we find pure in the imperatives. We seem therefore driven to adopt 
Dr Gundert’s suggestion, that vd and var, and td and tar, are alterna- 
tive roots-— perhaps it would be preferable to say, different forms of 
the same root. This supposition need not be relinquished in conse- 
quence of its being regarded as probable that td is identical with the 
Indo-European root dd, to give. The Dravidian tar may have sprung 
from a related form of the same root, of which possibly a trace may 
survive in the Greek b^oov and the Hebrew ta7i. I may add that 
though the change in the length of the vowel in the preterite has a 
grammatical significance, its change of length in the imperative, from 
rd, Tel. singula^ to raimiu, honorific singular (plural), and from vd, 
Tam. singular, to High Tam. vammin, plural, appears to be purely 
euphonic. 

The changes in the internal vowels of DravidiAn roots exhibited in the 
last three classes of instances mentioned in this section as exceptions 
to the ordinary stability of the Dravidian root- vowels, evidently accord, 
a 9 i far as they go, with usages prevalent in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, inasmuch as one of the classes referred to furnishes us with 
instances of the lengthening of the root-vowel, when the verb is con- 
verted into a noun, whilst the other classes furnish us with examples 
of the shortening of the interior vowels of the root on receiving the 
addition of inllexional particles, to compensate for the additional 
weight thus imposed on the root-vowel, or for the purpose of distin- 
guishing one tense from another. In regard, however, to changes in 
root-vowels, it would be erroneous to suppose the rule of the Scythian 
languages essentially and universally dissimilar to the Indo-European. 
In the Scythian languages, as in the Dravidian, stability in the root- 
vowels is the rule, change the exception. But exceptions exist (e.g,, 
compare olen, Finnish, I am, from the root ol, to be, with lienen, if I 
be ; compare also Hungarian leveii, from the same root, being, with 
volt, having been, and leiini, to be). In consequence of the existence 
of such exceptions as these, it is impossible to erect the difference 
between the two families of language, in this particular, into a hard 
and fast law of distinction. It would also be unsafe on this ground 
alone, to disconnect the Dravidian languages from the languages of the 
Scythian group and to connect them with the Indo-Europeap. 
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THE NOUN. 

In this section it will be my endeavour to investigate the nature and 
affections of the Dravidian noun, with the view of ascertaining its 
method of expressing the relations of gender and number, and the 
principles on which that method proceeds, together with the character- 
istics and origin of its case system, or sj^stem of means for expressing 
the relationship of nouns with other parts of speech. Jt will be shown 
at the close of the section on The Verb,” how derivative nouns are 
formed from verbal roots ; and the various classes of participial nouns 
will then also be investigated. 

SECTION I— GENDER AND NUMBER. 

1. Gender. 

When the Indo-European laws of gender are compared with those 
of the Scythian group of tongues, it will appear that in this point, as 
in many others, the Dravidian languages accord more closely with the 
Scythian than with the Indo-European family. In all the more primi- 
tive Indo-European languages, not only are words that denote rational 
beings and living creatures regarded as masculine or feminine, accord- 
ing to the sex of the objects referred to, but also inanimate objects and 
even abstract ideas have similar sexual distinctions attributed to them ; 
so that many nouns which denote objects naturally destitute of gender, 
and which ought therefore to be regarded as neuters, are treated by 
the grammars of those languages as if the objects they denote were 
males and females, and are fitted not with neuter, but with masculine 
OP feminine case terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding 
genders. This peculiar system is a proof of the highly imaginative 
and poetical character of the Indo-European mind, by which principles 
of resemblance were discerned in the midst of the ^eatest differences, 
and all things that exist were not only animated, but personified. It 
is from this personification that most of the ancient mythologies are 
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supposed to have A simiiar remark applies to the Semitic lan- 

guages also, in whkli . ^ same or a similar usage respecting gender 
prevailed. In the progress of the corruption of the prinutive Indo- 
!Europeail languages, a less imaginative but more natural usage gained 
ground. Nevertheless, in a majority of the modern colloquial dialects 
of this family, both in Europe and in India, the gender of nouns is 
still an important and difficult section of the grammar, and a stand- 
ing impediment in the way of the idiomatic use of those languages by 
foreigners. 

On the other hand, in the ]\ranchu, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
families of tongues — the principal families of the Scythian group — a 
law or usage respecting the gender of nouns universally prevails, which 
is generically different from that of tlie Indo-European and the Semitic 
idioms. Iii those families, not only are all things which are destitute 
of reason and life denoted by neuter nouns, but no nouns whatever — 
not even nouns which denote human beings — are regarded as in them- 
selves masculine or feminine. All nouns, as such, are neuter, or 
rather are destitute of gender. In those languages there is no mark of 
gender inherent in, or inseparably annexed to, the nominative of any 
noun (the crude root being generally the nominative) ; and in none of 
the oblique cases, or postpositions used as case terminations, is the 
idea of gender at all involved. The unimaginative Scythians reduced 
aL things, whether rational or irrational, animate or inanimate, to the 
same dead level, and regarded them all as impersonal. They prefixed 
to common nouns, wherever they found it necessary, some word denot- 
ing sex, equivalent to male or female, he or she ; but they invariably 
regarded such nouns as in themselves neuters, and generally they sup- 
plied them with neuter pronouns. The only exceptions to this rule in 
the Scythian languages consist in a few words, such as God, man, 
woman, husband, wife, which are so highly instinct with personality 
that of themselves, and without the addition of any word denoting sex, 
they necessarily convey the signification of masculine or feminine. 

When our attention is turned to the Dravidiaii languages we find 
that, whilst their rules respecting gender differ widely from those of 
the Indo-European group, they are not quite identical with those of the 
Scythian, ft seems probable, however, that the particulars in which 
the Dravidian rules respecting gender differ from those of the Scythian 
languages, and evince a tendency in the Indo-European direction, are 
not the result of direct Sanskritic influences, of which no trace is per- 
ceptible in this department of Dravidian grammar, but have arisen 
either from the prSgressive mental cultivation of the Dravidians them- 
selves, or from an inheritance of pre-Sanskritic elements. 
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Dravidian nouns are divided into two dass^Si which Tamil gram- 
marians denote by the technical terms of hi^-caste and casteless 
nouns, but which are called by Telugu grakihaiians rrulMt^ majors, 
and ormahdt, minors. High-caste nouns, or majors, are tl\ose which 
denote the celestial and infernal deities and human beings,’’ or, 
briefly, all things endowed with reason; and in all the Dravidian 
dialects (with a peculiar exception which is found only in Telugu and 
Goiid) nouns of this class are treated in the singular as masculines or 
feminines respectively, and in the plural as epicenes, that is, without 
distinguishing between masculines and feminines, but distinguishing both 
from the neuter. The other class of nouns, called casteless, or minors, 
includes everything which is destitute of reason, whether animate or 
inanimate. This classification of nouns, though not so imaginative as 
that of the Indo-Euroi^ean and Semitic tongues, is decidedly more 
philosophical ; for the diiference between rational beings and beings or 
things which Jire destitute of rcfisoii is more momentous and essential 
than any difrerenco that exists between the sexes. The new I’crsian, 
which uses one pliiralising particle for nouns that denote animated 
beings, and another and dilferent one for things that are destitute of 
life, is the only no n-Dra vidian language in which nouns are classified 
in a manner which is in any^ degree similar to the Dravidian system,'^ 
The peculiar Dravidian law of gender which has now been described 
would appear to be a result of progressive intellectual and gramma^cal 
cultivation ; for the masculine, feminine, and epicene suflixes which 
form the terminations of Dravidian high-caste nouns, are pro[)erly frag- 
ments of pronouns or demonstratives of the third person, as are also 
most of the neuter fonnatives. It may, indeed, be stated as a general 
rule that all primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of gender, and 
that every noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender is formally 
expressed, being a compound word, is necessarily of later origin than 
the uncompouiided primitives. The technical term by which such 
nouns are denoted by Tamil grammarians is jpar/u-padam, divisible 
words, i,e,, compounds. Hence the poetical dialects, which retain 
many of the primitive landmarks, arc fond of discarding the ordinary 
suflixes of gender or rationality, and treating all nouns as far as pos- 
sible as abstract neuters. Thus, in poetic<^l Taniil Dev-tt^ Cod, a crude 
• 

* This is not the only particular in which tlie Dravidian idiom attributes 
greater importance than the Indo-European to reason and the mind. We make 
our bodies the seat of personality. When we are sufiferiug from any bodily ail- 
ment, we say “ I am ill ; ” whereas the Dravidians denote the mind — the con- 
scious sel/ or diman — ^when they say /, and therefore prefer to say, more philoso- 
phically, “ my body is ill.” 
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noun destitute of gender^ is reckoned more classical tlian Dev-an, the 
corresponding masculine noun. This word is a Sanskrit derivative ; 
but the same* tendency to fall back upon the old Scythian rdle appears 
in the case of many other words which arc primitive Dravidian nouns 
— e.y., irei^ a king, a word which is destitute of gender, is more clas- 
sical than iTei-{v)-an^ the commoner form, which possesses the mascu- 
line singular termination. 

In the modern Tamil spoken by the educated classes, the words 
which denote sun and moon {sHriy-an and iandb'-an^ derived from the 
Sanskrit si\7'ya and cJiandra) are of the masculine gender, in accord- 
ance with Sanskrit usage and with the principles of the Brahmanical 
mythology; but in the old Tamil of the poets and the peasants, 
ndyiTu, the sun, also porudu^ and thigal, the moon, also nild^ all pure 
Dravidian words, arc neuter. All true Dravidian names of towns, 
rivers, &c., are in like manner destitute of every mark of personality 
or gender. In some few instances Malayalani and Canarese retain 
the primitive laws of gender more faitlifiilly than Tamil. Thus, 
in the Tamil w^ord payan^ a boy, ivo find the masculine singu- 
lar termimition an; wdiereas Malayalani (with which agrees Canar- 
cse) uses the older word peidal^ a wmrd (properly a verbal noun) 
w^hich is destitute of gender, to which it prefixes in a thorouglily 
Scythian manner words that signify respectively male and female, to 
fonri compounds signifying boy and girl — c.^., dn peidal, a boy, peii 
peidaly a girl. The nature and origin of the terminations which are 
used to signify gender in the various Dravidian dialects will be 
inquired into under the head of “ Number,” with the consideration 
of which this subject is inseparably connected. Under this head I 
restrict myself to a statement of the general princii)les respecting gender 
which characterise the Dravidian languages. 

A peculiarity of Telugu, which appears also in Gond, should here be 
mentioned. Whilst those dialects agree with the other members of the 
Dravidian family in regarding masculines and feminines, and both 
combined, as constituting in the plural a common or epicene gender, 
they differ from the other dialects in this respect that they are wholly 
or virtually destitute of a feminine singular, and instead of the femi- 
nine singular use the singular of the neuter. This rule includes in its 
operation pronouns and verbs as. well as substantives, and applies to 
goddesses and queens, as w^ell as to ordinary women. The Telugu 
possesses, it is true, a. few forms which are appropriate to the feminine 
singular, but they are rarely used, and that only in certain rare com- 
binations and conjunctures'. He and it are the only pronouns of the 
third person singular which are ordinarily made use of by fifteen 
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millions of the Telugu people ; and the, colloquial dialect do§s not even 
possess any pronoun, equivalent to our pronoun she, which is capable 
of being applied to women of t^e lower as welLas of the higher classes. 
Ordinarily every woman is spoken of in Telugu as a chattel or a thing, 
or as we are accustomed to speak of very, young childijen {e.g., it did 
so and so), apparently on the supposition either that women are desti- 
tute of reason, or that their reason, like that of infants, lies dormant. 
Whilst each woman taken singly is treated by Telugu grammar as a 
chattel or as a child, women taken collectively are regarded with as 
much respect as by the other Dravidian dialects. In the plural they 
are honoured with the same high-caste or rational suffixes and pronouns 
that are applied to men and gods. 

Canarese and Alalayalam agree in this point with Tamil, and regard 
women, not in the plural only but also in the singular, as pertaining 
to the class of rationals : accordingly in those languages there is a 
feminine singular pronoun equivalent to she, which corresponds in the 
principle of its formation to the masculine he. With those languages 
agrees Ku, which, though the near neighbour of lljlngu and Gond, 
pursues in this respect a politer course than either. In the idioms 
of the Tudas and Kotas,. the rude aborigines of the Nilgherry hills, 
there is, properly speaking; only one pronoun of the third person, 
and that is without distinction of gender or number, atham^ remote, 
ilham, proximate, mean indiscriminately he, she, it, they. The pro- 
nouns avan, aval, he, she, are also occasionally used, but Dr Pope 
thinks they have been recently introduced from the Tamil and Canar- 
ese. This usage reminds one of the employment in the old Hebrew 
of the same pronoun, hu, to signify both lie and she, and still more of 
the use of the reflexive pronoun of the Latin se, for all genders and 
numbers. Compare tvuk, Hindustani, he, she. 

2. Humber. 

The Dravidian languages recognise only two numbers, tlie singular 
and the plural. The dual, properly so called, is unknown, and there 
is no trace extant of its use at any previous period. Several of the 
languages of this family contain two plurals of the pronoun of the first 
person, one of which includes tiie jiarty addressed as well as the party 
of the speaker, and which m-Jty therefore be considered as a species of 
dual, whilst the other excludes the party addressed. As, however, this 
peculiarity is restricted to the personal pronouns, it will be examined 
in that connection. Under the head of “ Number,” we shall inquire 
into the Dravidian mode of forming the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter singular, and the epicene and neuter plural. 
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(1.) Masculine ' Singular, has already been intimated that the 
forinatives by 'which the gender of nouns is occasionally expressed are 
identical with the terminations of the ^demonstrative pronouns. From 
a very early period of the history of these languages, particles or for- 
inatives of gender were suffixed to the demonstrative bases, by the 
addition of which suffixes demonstrative pioiiouns were formed. Those 
forinatives. of gender were not originally appended to or combined with 
substantive nouns j but their use was gradually extended as their utility 
was perceived, and nouns which included the idea of gender were made 
to express that idea by suffixing the gender terminations of the pro- 
nouns, whereby they became appellative nouns. The manner in which 
all these suffixes are added wdll be sufficiently illustrated by the 
instance of the masculine singular. 

The niasculine singular suffix of the Tamil is aUy dn^ or 6n. An, 
the shorter formative, is that which appears in the demonstrative pro- 
noun avcni (a-(v)-a?i), he ; and by suffixing any of these formatives to 
an abstract or neuter noun, the noun ceases to be abstract and becomes 
a concrete masciilinc-sirigular appellative. Thus age, by the 

addition of an becomes mupp-an, an elder, literally age-he, or age-man ; 
and from Tamir comes Tamir-an, a Tamilian, a Tamil-man. These 
and similar nouns arc called generically ‘‘ c'ompound or divisible words 
by Tamil grammarians. They are obviously compounded of a noun — 
generally a noun of quality or relation — and a suffix of gender, which 
appears also to have been a noun originally. 

In the instances which have been adduced, the suffix of gender is 
annexed to the nominative or casus rectus: but in many cases it is 
annexed to the oblique case or inflexional base, viz., to that form of 
the noun to which the case signs arc suffixed, and which, when used 
by itself, has the meaning of the genitive or locative. When the 
inflexion, or oblique case, is employed instead of the nominative in 
compounds of this nature, it generally conveys a possessive or locative 
signification — e.g., mahiyiwan (inal€i-{i/ym-an), a mountaineer, literally 
a man of or on the mountain ; patthvMan {pattM<\\X\X7i), a citizen, 
literally a man of or in the city. Sometimes, however, the inflexional 
“in” is merely added euphonically — e,g., there is no difference in 
meaning between vitlan {yill-dn), a bowman, and vUlinan (vilVAn-ari), 
which is considered a more elegant foriii. Words of this description 
are in some grammars called adjectives ; but they are never regarded 
as such by any native grammarians : they cannot be simply prefixed 
for tlie purpose of qualifying other words, and it . is evident from their 
construction that they are merely appellative nouns. 

A subdivision of appellatives consists of words in which the suffixes 
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of gender are annexed to adjectival foms— Jcodiya-n^ a cruel man. 

I regard words of this class m participial nouns, and they will be 
investigatid in the part on “ The Verb, under the head of “ Appella- 
tive Verbs ; ” but whatever be the nature of Tcodiya (the first part of 
the conipourid), Jcodlya-n is certainly not an adjective, for before j| can 
be used adjectivally we must append to it the relative participle dna, 
that is — e.g., kodiyan-dna, that is a cruel man ; and as the oompound, 
cruel man, cannot be called an adjective in English, neither is kodiyan 
an adjective in Tamil : it is properly an appellative noun. It may be 
said that the neuter plural of this word, viz., kodiya, may bo prefixed 
adjectivally to any substantive ; but kodiya^ cruel things, the neuter 
plural of kodiyan, is not really identical with the adjective kodiya, 
cruel. It is totally distinct from it, though identical in appearance. 
The a of the former word is the neuter suffix of plurality ; whereas the 
a of tlie latter is that of tlie possessive case and of the relative parti- 
ciple, as will be shown at the close of this part (see “ Adjectival For- 
matives ”) and in the part on “ Verbs.” 

Another species of Tamil appellative nouns is saief by Beschi to be 
formed by annexing suffixes of gender to verbal roots — e.g,, Cditvdn, a 
reader, from (jdn, to* read ; but this, I believe, is an error. Those 
words are to be regarded participial nouns, and uduvdii is literally 
he who will read, i.e,, he who is accustomed to read. In the same 
manner, ddinan is the participial noun of the preterite tense, and in§p.ns 
he who read or is accustomed to read : odugludravan, the correspond- 
ing present participial noun, he who reads, belongs to the same class ; 
and these forms arc not to be confounded with appellative nouns pro- 
perly so called. On the other hand, such words as kdppan, a pro- 
tector, are true appellatives ; but kdppan is not formed from the future 
tense of the verb (though kdppdn means ho will protect), but from 
kdppu, protection, a derivative noun, of which, the final and formative 
is from the same origin as the corresponding fiiird of muppu, old 
age. See the concluding section of the part on “ The Verb.” 

The suffixes of gender which form the terminal portion of appella- 
tive nouns vary somewhat in form, but they are one and the same in 
origin, and their variations are merely euphonic. It is the vowel only 
that varies, never the consonant. When a neuter noun ends with a 
vowel which is essential to *t, and is incapable of elision, and also 
when a noun happens to be a long monosyllable, dn, or in poetry on, 
is more commonly suffixed than an. In some cases avan, he, the full 
demonstrative pronoun, is suffixed instead of its termination only, and 
this mode is thought peculiarly elegant. Thus, from vil or vill-u, a bow, 
we may form vill-an, vill-dn, and an archer, a bowman, and also 
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wll-avan. Indeed, dn and have evidently been formed, not from 
an, but froni a + v + 7 ^, by the softening of tlie euphonic v, and the 
coalescence of the vowels. This corruption of avan into appears 
systematically in the third person masculine singular of the colloquial 
Tamil verb — e.g,^ 2S'{^i)-dn {not pC)-{n)-a van), he went. 

The Canaresc masculine singular snilix anu is identical with the 
Tamil an, the addition of u being merely a phonetic necessity of the 
modern dialect. In the older Canarese, the termination which was 
used was am, a particle which is to be regarded as the equivalent of 
an, n and m being interchangeable nasals. Malayfilam is in this par- 
•ticular perfectly identical with Tamil. The corresponding Telugu 
masculine singular formative is d-u, nd-n, or ad-u; or rather nd-u, 
nnd-u, or andn, the obscure n being always pronounced, and being pro- 
bably an essential part of the original form of the particle, and by 
suffixing the same formative to any substantive noun, it becomes a 
masculine singular — e.g,, mag-andu, a husband, a word which seems to 
be identical in origin with the Tamil mag-an, a son (the primitive and 
proper meaning oY each \vord being a male). The masculine singular 
suffix of Telugu often takes the shape of nnd’U, and in like manner 
the epicene plural suffix, which is in Tamil is often ur-ti in 

Telugu ; but in these instances a changes ihto u through attraction. 

As Tamil forms masculine appellatives by suffixing the demon- 
strative pronoun avan, so does Telugu sometimes suffix its full 
demonstrative pronoun vdndn — e.g,, chinna-vdncfu, a boy (Tamil, 
sinna-{i)-an), literally he who is little. It is probable that the Telugu 
masculine singular suffix was originally an or an-it, as in Tainil- 
Canarese. andv, und-u, or 7idii, is found only in the nominative in 
correct Telugu, and it is replaced in all the oblique cases by ani or 7ii ; 
and that this ni is not merely an inflexional increment, but the repre- 
sentative of an old masculine singular suffix, api)ears on comparing it 
with ri, the corresponding oblique case suffix of the masculine-feminine 
plural, which is certainly formed from ar-u. AVhen vdniki, to him, is 
compared with its plural vdidhi, to them, it is evident that the former 
corresponds as closely to the Tamil avanukku as the latter to avarukku; 
and consequently that the ni of vdniki must be significant of the mas- 
culine singular. Probably the same termination survives in the demon- 
strative, dyana, he, a form which is more rarely used than vdndu. 

The Telugu nd being thus found to be identical with the Tam., Can., 
Mai. n, and the old Can. m, the masculine suffixes an, am, and andu 
are also found to be identical. It is more difficult to determine the 
origin of this suffix an, an is sometimes used in Tam. and Mai. in- 
stead of am as a formative of neuter nouns, as will be shown hereafter 
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in the section on the Nominative — e.^., 'p^lan (Sans, phala), fruit, 
instead of palam; but I cannot see how this can be identical in origin 
with the suffix aji which denotes the masculine, the Dravidian mascu- 
line being a distinctive one — that is, not merely a grammatical term, 
but a sign of sex. On looking around for an explanation of the origin 
of the masculine suffix, it appears to me that the Ku, though one of 
the most barbarous of the Dravidian dialects, throws more light than 
any other upon this point. It forms its demonstrative pronouns in a 
simple and truly primitive manner by prefixing d, the demonstrative 
base, to common nouns which signify 7 nan and woman. These nouns 
are a man, and dlu^ a woman ; and ddh-ii (compare Tam. a{v)an), 
literally that man, is used to signify he, and ddlu (compare Tam, a{v)al), 
that woman, to signify she. The Ku dn-ii, a man, seems certainly 
identical with the Tam. noun d//, a male, and probably also with dl, a 
man, a i)crs()ii. In the use to which this primitive root is put in the 
Ku word d-dii-xi^ we may see, I think, the origin of aw, the suffix of 
the masculine singular in most of the Dravidian dialects. The final 
«, of the Ku word dh-n^ being merely euphonic, the root appears to be 
dn or dii ; and as 71 and 71 have been shown to be interchangeable, dn 
must be regarded as bnly another form of dn, 71, again, is not only 
often euphonised by suffixing die (e.y., imiy Tam. a female, colloqui- 
ally and poetically 27end-7i), but it is also sometimes directly changed 
into d, of which we have an instance in the classical Tamil ped-^ a 
hen, a word Avhich is derived by this process from, and is identical 
with a female. Hence, the Telugii suffix and-u might naturally 
be derived from an older form in an, if it should appear that that form 
existed j and that it did exist, appears from the vulgar use to the pre- 
sent day of 71 instead of 71 in some of the oblique cases {e.g., vdiuii, 
him, instead of vdni), and from the half anusvdi'a, or obscure nasal, 
which precedes du itself — e.g,, vdridu, for vddu^ he. A close connec- 
tion appears thus to be established between the Tamil-Caiiarese an and 
the Tclngu ad-u, through the middle point a 7 i. 

The only difficulty in the ■way of the perfect identification of the 
formative an with the Ku ahu, a man, and with the Tamil dn, a male, 
lies in the length of the vowel of the latter words. Here again Ku 
comes to our assistance ; for we find that the vowel was euphoni- 
cally shortened in some instances in the very dialect in which the 
origin of the word itself was discovered. In Ku tlie d of dh-u is long, 
both when it is used as an isolated word and in the demonstratives 
dd^Uy he, and ddlnt, she; but when the demonstrative pronoun is 
appended to, and combined with, the relative particq^le of the verb, so 
as to form with it a participial noun, the d of dh-u is shortened into a. 
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and in this shortened form the connection of the Ku formative with 
the T^il-Canarese is seen to be complete. Compare the Ku partici- 
pial noun ho who did, with the corresponding* Canarese 

geyiddiuu; gitdr-%i, Ku, they who did, with ghjidar-u, Can., and also 
gitaUu, Ku, she who did, with gegulal-u, Can. 

(2.) Feminine Singiilar. — Though Telugii and Gfind generally use 
the neuter singular to supply the place of the feminine singular, 
the other Dravidian dialects possess and constantly use a feminine 
singular formative which is quite distinct from that of the neuter. 
This formative is al in Tamil, Malayalam, and old Canarese, and by 
suffixing the sign of gender to the demonstrative base, the feinininp 
singular demonstrative pronoun aval (a(r)a/), she, is formed — a word 
which perfectly corresponds to avan (a(v)a?i), he. A numerous class 
of feminine singular appellative nouns is formed by sufiixing the same 
particle to abstract or neuter nouns in their crude state — e.g., compare 
mag^al, Tam. a daughter, with mag-an, a son ; ill-dly housewife, a 
wife, and ilL-dn, a husband, are formed from the addition of the pro- 
nouns aval and avan (euphonised into dl and dn) to ^7, a home. 

Telugu, in some connections, uses a feminine singular formative 
which appears to be identical with that of Tamil-Caiiarcsc. That 
formative is dUu, which is used by Ku mbre largely than by Telugu ; 
and its identity with Tamil-Caiiarese al, will be found to furnish us 
wijh a clue to the origin and literal meaning of the latter. As dn-u, 
in Ku, means a man, so dl-u means a woman : ddl-u, she, is literally 
that woman. The same word dl-u, means a woman, a wife, in poetical 
and vulgar Telugu also 3 and in Gond there is a word which is appar- 
ently allied to it, dr, a woman. Even in Sanskrit we meet with dli, a 
woman’s female friend. It is evident that dl-ic would be shortened 
into al as easily as dn-u into an, and the constant occurrence of 
a cerebral I in Tamil and Canarese, where Telugu has the medial I, 
fully accounts for the change of the one semi-vowel into the other. 
Tlie unchanged form of this suffix appears in Telugu in such words 
as manama-(f)-dlu, a granddaughter, compared with manayna'tidu, a 
grandson. The abbreviation of the vowel of the feminine suffix, 
which is characteristic of Tamil and Canarese, is exemplified in Telugu 
also, in the words maradal-u, a niece, and IcodaUu, a daughter-in-law 5 
in which words the feminine suffix at-u, is evidently identical both 
with Tamil- Canarese a/ or al-u, and also with dl-u, the older and more 
regular form of this suffix, which is capable of being used by itself as 
a noun. Probably the Telugu dd-u, adj. female, though now treated 
as a different word, is identical in origin with dl-u, through the very 
common interchange of d and I ; an illustration of which we have in 
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Jceir{y)^lu, Tam. to use, which is converted in the colloquial dialect to 
keir{yyddu.* The feminine singular suffix al appears in Tamil and 
Canarese 4n the terminations of verbs as well as in those of pronouns, 
Telugu, on the other hand, which uses the neuter demonstrative instead 
of the feminine singular, uses the final fragment of the same demon- 
strative as the termination of the feminine singular of its verb. It 
may be remarked that in some of the Caucasian dialects, n and I are 
used as masculine and feminine terminals, exactly as in Tamil — 
in Avar, emen, is father, evel, is mother. 

There is another mode of forming the feminine singular of appellative 
nouns, which is much used in all the Dravidian dialects, and wliicli 
may be regarded as especially characteristic of Telugu. It consists in 
suffixing the Telugu neuter singular demonstrative, its termination, or 
a modification of it, to any abstract or neuter noun. The neuter 
singular demonstrative being used by Telugu instead of the feminine 
singular (it for she), this neuter suffix has naturally in Telugu supplied 
the place of a feminine suffix ; and though in the other dialects the 
feminine pronouns are formed by means of feminine suffixes, not by 
those of the neuter, yet the less respectful Telugu usage has crept into 
the department of flicir appellative nouns. In Tamil, this neuter- 
feminine suffix is atii or Ul This will a])pear on comparing veUdyattiy 
a woman of the cultivator caste, with velldUan, a man of the same 
caste; oru4ti, one woman, with one man, timis 

vannd’iti, a washerwoman, with vannd-n^ a waslierman. a portion 
of this suffix, is sometimes erroneously used in vulgar Tamil as a 
component element in the masculine appellative noun oruUan^ one man, 
instead of the classical and correct oruvan. With this exception its use 
is exclusively feminine. I^he same suffix is ill or ti in Canarese — 
arasiii, a queen (corresponding to the Tamil rdsdtti), okkalady a 
farmer’s wife. Tlie Telugu uses adi or di — e.^., kumati-{yyadi or 

* It is more doubtful whether the Tulu «/, GOnd-Tclugu dl-Uf a woman, is 
allied to the Tamil common noun rf/, a person ; and yet tho existence of some 
alliance appears to me iirobablo. ul appears to mean properly a subject person, 
a servant — male or female — a slave. It is derived from dl (Tel. to rule, 

and this seems a natural enough origin for a word intend d to signify a Hindu 
woman. The ordinary Tamil word which signifies a woi an is the literal 
signification of which is said to lie desire, from the verbal root pev, to desire ; 
but the word is generally restricted to mean, a young w< nan, a bride. Hence, 
taking into consideration the subject position of women in India, the word d/, 
one who is subject to rule, a person whose sole duty it is to obey, is as natural 
a derivation for a word signifying a woman, a female, as ; and perhaps more 
likely to come into general use as a suffix of the feminine singular. Dr Qundert 
has no doubt of the identity of the Tamil d/ and the Telugu dlu : their identity, 
however, is not admitted by Mr C. P. Brown. 
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komafirdiy a woman of the Komti caste ; rnMa~di, a Paria woman ; 
chinna'-di, a girl. It seems to me evident, not only that all these 
suffixes are identical, but that the Telugu form of the denionstrative 
neuter singular, viz., adi, it, which is used systematically by Telugu to 
signify she, is the root from whence they have all proceeded. 

Another feminine singular suffix of appellatives occasionally used in 
the Dravidian languages may possibly have been derived from the 
imitation of Sanskrit. It consists in the addition of i to the crude 
or neuter noun ; and it is only in quantity that this i differs from 
the long I, which is so much used by Sanskrit as a feminine suffix. 
In the majority of cases it is only in connection with Sanskrit deriva- 
tives that this suffix is used ; but it has also come to be appended to 
some pure Dravidian nouns — e.g,y talei-{v)4y Tam. a lady (compare 
taUl-(y)-any a lord), from taleiy a head ; compare also the Gond 'perd- 
galy a boy, with pitrdgiy a girl. This feminine suffix is not to be con- 
founded with ^, a suffix of agency, which is much used in the formation 
of nouns of agency and operation, and which is used by all genders 
indiscriminately. ' See “ Verbal Derivatives,*^ at the close of the part 
on The Verb.” 

3. Neuter Singular , — There is but little which is worthy of remark 
in the singular forms of neuter Dravidian nouns. Every Dravidian 
noun is naturally neuter, or destitute of gender, and it becomes mas- 
culjjie or feminine solely in virtue of the addition of a masculine or 
feminine suffix. AVhen abstract Sanskrit nouns are adopted by the 
Dravidians, the neuter nominative form of those nouns (generally 
ending in awi) is preferred. Sanskrit masculines, with the exception 
of those which denote rational beings, are made to terminate in aw, 
being treated as neuters; and there are also some neuter nouns of 
pure Dravidian origin which end in aniy or take am as their formative. 
The Dravidian termination am is not to be regarded, however, as a 
sign of the neuter, or a neuter suffix, though such is often its character 
in Sanskrit. It is merely one of a numerous class of formatives, of 
which much use is made by the Dravidian dialect, and by the addition 
of which verbal roots are transformed into derivative nouns. Such 
formatives are to be regarded as forming a part of the noun itself, not 
of the inflexional additions. Sec “ Verbal Derivatives,** at the close 
of the section on ‘‘ The Verb.” 

All animated beings destitute of reason arc placed by Dravidian 
grammarians in the caste-less, or neuter class, and the nouns that 
denote such animals, both in the singular and in the plural, are uni- 
formly regarded as neuter or destitute of gender, irrespective of the 
animars sex. If it happen to be necessary to distinguish the sex of 
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any animal that is included in ihis class, a separate word signifying 
male or female, he or she, is prefixed. Even in such cases, however, 
the pronoan with which the noun stands in agreement is neuter, and 
notwithstanding the specification of the animals sex, the noun itself 
remains in the caste-less or neuter class. For this reason, suffixes 
expressive of the neuter gender, whether singular or idural, were not 
much required by Dravidian nouns. The only neuter singular suffix 
of the Dravidian languages, which is used in the same manner as the 
masculine an or adu, and the feminine a/, is that which constitutes 
the termination of the neuter singular of demonstrative pronouns and 
appellative nouns. This pronoun is in Tamil, Caiiarese, and Malaydlam, 
adu^ that, this ; in Tclugu adt, idi ; in G ond ad, id. 

In the Tulu pronoun the d has droi)ped out. The j>ronoun ‘ that ’ is 
avxi. Dr Gundert considers this simply a corruption, and he shows 
that the language had its neuter singular in d originally, like its sister 
languages, by adducing such words as att! , it is not, which was evi- 
dently aldu^ originally, like the Tamil allaud (old Tapi, andvu -- aldu), 
in which the suffix du or d is the formative of the neuter singular. 

The same neuter demonstrative, or in some instances its termination 
only, is used in the cflnjugation of Dravidian verbs as the sign of the 
neuter singular of each tensi, and in Telugu as the sign of the feminine 
singular also. The bases of the Dravidian demonstratives being a and 
i (a remote, i proximate), that part of each pronoun which is foun(>to 
be annexed to those demonstrative vowels is evidently a suffix of 
number and gender j and as the final vowels of ad-w, ad-i^ id-Uy 
are merely euphonic, and have been added only for the purpose of 
helping the enunciation, it is evident that d alone constitutes the sign 
of the neuter singular. This view is confirmed by the circumstance 
that d never appears in the neuter plural of this demonstrative, but is 
replaced by ei, u, i, or short a, with a preceding euphonic v or 7i — 
e.g.^ compare adu (a^d-u), Tam. that, with ava {a-(^v)-a), Malay dlam, 
those. It will bo shown afterwards that this final a is a sign of the 
neuter plural. 

Appellative nouns which form their masculine singular in Tamil in 
an, and their feminine singular in al, form their neuter singular by 
annexing du, with such euphonic changes as the previous consonant 
happens to require — e.g., natla-du, a good thing ; al-dii, euphonically 
andru, a thing that is not ; periya-du or peri-du, great, a great thing. 
This neuter singular suffix d is largely used in all the dialects in the 
formation of verbal nouns — e.g., pdgvta-du, Tam. the act of going, 
pdna-du, the having gone, p6va-du, the being about to go. This form 
has been represented by spme, but erroneously, as an infinitive : it is 
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a concrete verbal or participial noun of tlie neuter gender, which has 
gradually come to be used as an abstract. 

The affinities of the neuter singular suffix in d appears Ho be ex- 
clusively Indo-European, and they are found especially in the Indo- 
European pronouns and pronoininals. Wo may observe this suffix in 
the Sanskrit tat, that ; in ti/at, that ; in adas, a weakened form of adatj 
that ; ill etat, this ; and in the relative jironoun yat, wlio, which, what. 
We find it also in the Latin Hind, id, &c. (compare the Latin id with 
the Tamil id-u, this) ; and in our English demonstrative neuter it 
(properly hit), the neuter of he, as also in what, the neuter of who. 
Compare also the Vedic it, an indeclinable pronoun, described as “a 
petrified neuter,” which combines with the negative particle na to form 
nH, if not, apparently in the same manner as in Telugu the aoristic 
neuter ledn, there is not, is compounded of the negative la for ila, and 
the suffix dn. Though the Dravidian languages appear in this point 
to be allied to the Sanskrit family, it would be unsafe to suppose that 
they borrowed tl^is neuter singular suffix from Sanskrit. The analogy 
of the Dravidian neuter plural in a, which though Indo-European, is 
foreign to Sanskrit, and that of the remote and proximate demonstra- 
tive vowels a and i, which though known to the Indo-European family, 
are used more systematically and distinctively by the Dravidian lan- 
guages than by any other class of tongues, would lead to the supposi- 
ti<fxi that these particles were inherited by the Dravidian family, in 
common with Sanskrit, from a primitive pre-Sanskrit source. 

The Plural: Principles of Pluralisation. — In the primitive 
Indo-European tongues, the plural is carefully distinguished from the 
singular ; and wdth the exception of a few nouns of quantity which 
have the form of the singular, but a plural signification, the number of 
nouns is always denoted by their inflexional terminations. Nouns 
whose number is indefinite, like our modern English sheep, are un- 
known to the older dialects of this family. In the languages of the 
Scythian group a looser princqfle 2)rcvails, and number is generally 
left indefinite, so that it is the connection alone which determines 
whether a noun is singular or plural. !Manchu restricts the use of 
its pluraHsing particle to words whiclj denote animated beings : all 
other words are left destitute of signs of number. Even the Tartar, 
or Oriental Turkish, ordinarily pluralises the pronouns alone, and 
leaves the number of other nouns indeterminate. In Brahui also, 
the number of nouns is generally left undefined ; and whenit is desired 
to attach to any noun the idea of plurality, a wojd signifying many 
or several, is prefixed to it*. Notwithstanding this rule, Braliui verbs 
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are regularly pluralised ; and the number of an indeterminate noun 
may often be ascertained from the number of the verb with which it 
agrees. ^ 

With respect to principles of pluralisation, most of the Dravidian 
tongues differ considerably from the Indo-European family, and accord 
on the whole with the languages of the Scythian stock. The number 
of Tamil nouns, especially of neuter nouns, is ordinarily indefinite ; 
and it depends upon the connection whether any noun is to be regarded 
as singular or as plural. It is true that when more persons than one 
are referred to, the high-caste or rational pronouns that are used 
are almost invariably plural, and that even neuter nouns them- 
selves are sometimes pluralised, especially in polished prose composi- 
tions ; but the poets and the peasants, the most faithful guardians of 
antique forms of speech, rarely pluralise tlie neuter, and are fond of 
using the singular noun in an indefinite singular-plural sense, without 
specification of number, except in so far as it is expressed by the 
context. This rule is adhered to with especial strictness by Tamil, 
which in this, as in many other particulars, seems to exhibit most 
faithfully the primitive condition of the Dravidian languages. Thus 
in Tamil, mddu, ox, means either an ox or oxen, according to the con- 
iiection j and even when ft numeral which necessarily conveys the 
idea of plurality is prefixed, idiomatib speakers prefer to retain the 
singular or indefinite form of the noun. Hence they wdll rather s§y, 
ndlu mddu meygivadu, literally four ox is feeding, than ndlu mddngal 
mtygwdranay four oxen are feeding, which would sound stiff and 
pedantic. Telugu is an exception to this rule. In it neuter nouns 
are as regularly pluralised as masculines or feminines, and the verbs 
with which they agree are pluralised to correspond. In Tuda, on the 
other hand, the only 'words that appear to be ever pluralised are the 
pronouns and the verbs which have pronouns for their nominatives. 
In Coorg neuter nouns have no plural. We find a similar usage 
occasionally even in English, as Mr C. P. Brown points out, in the 
military phrases, a hundred foot^ three hundred horse. 

In Tamil, even when a neuter noun is pluralised by the addition of 
a pluralising particle, the verb is rarely ^duralised to correspond ; but 
the singular form of verb is s^l used for the plural — the number of 
the neuter singular being naturally indeterminate. This is almost 
invariably the practice in the speech of the lower classes ; and the 
colloquial style of even the best educated classes exhibits a similar 
characteristic. Tamil contains, it is true, a plural form of the third 
person neuter of the verb \ but the use of this neuter plural verb is 

I 
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ordinarily restricted to poetry, and even in poetry the singular number 
both of neuter nouns and of the verbs that correspond is much more 
commonly used than the plural. It should be remarked alsQ, that the 
third person neuter of the Tamil future, or aorist, is altogether destitute 
of a plural. In this particular, therefore, the Tamil verb is more 
decidedly Scythian in character than the noun itself. Max Miiller 
supposes that a Dravidian neuter plural noun, with its suffix of plural- 
ity, is felt to be a compound (like animal-mass for animals, or stone- 
heap for stones), and that it is on this account that it is followed by a 
verb in the singular. The explanation I have given seems to me pre- 
ferable. The number of all Dravidian nouns, whether high-caste or 
caste-less, was originally indefinite : the singular, the primitive condi- 
tion of every noun. Was then the only number which was or could be 
recognised by verbal or nominal inflexions, and plurality was left to 
be inferred from the context. As civilisation made progress, the plural 
made its appearance, and effected a permanent settlement in the de- 
partment of high-caste or masculine-feminine nouns and verbs ; whilst 
the number of cafete-less or neuter nouns, whether suffixes of plurality 
were used or not, still remained generally unrecognised by the verb in 
the Dravidian languages. Even where the form, .exists it is little used. 
It is curious, that in this point the Gccek verb exhibits signs of 
Scythian influences, or of the influences of a culture lower than its 
own, viz., in tlie use of the singular verb for the neuter plural. 

^lie Dravidian languages ordinarily express the idea of singularity 
or oneness, not by the addition of a singular suffix to nouns and pro- 
nouns, or by the absence of the pluralising particle (by which number 
is still left indeterminate), but by prefixing the numeral adjective one. 
Thus, mddu, Tam. ox, does not mean exclusively either an ox or oxen, 
but admits of either meaning according to circumstances ; and if we wish 
distinctly to specify singularity, we must say orii mddu^ one or a certain 
ox. Europeans in speaking the Dravidian dialects use this prefix of sin- 
gularity too frequently, misled by their habitual use of an indefinite 
article in their own tongues. They also make too free a use, in Tamil, 
of the distinctively plural form of neuter nouns, when the objects to 
which they wish to refer are plural. Occasionally, when euphony or 
usage recommend it, this is done by Tamilians themselves, but as a 
general rule the neuter singular is use^* instead of the neuter plural, 
and that not in Tamil only, but also in almost all the languages of the 
Scythian group. 

Another important particular in which the Indo-European languages 
differ from the Scythian is, that in the former the plural has a different 
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set of case-terminations from the singular, by the use of which the idea 
of plurality is not separately expressed, but is compounded with that 
of case-relation ; whilst in the latter family the plural uses the same 
set of case-terminations as the singular, and plurality is expressed by a 
sign of plurality common to all the cases, which is inserted between the 
singular, or crude form of the noun, and the case-terminations. I •call 
it a sign of plurality, not a noun denoting plurality, for in many in- 
stances only a fraction of a word, perhaps only a single letter, remains. 
In the Indo-European languages, each inflexion includes the twofold 
idea of number and of case. Thus there is a genitive singular and a 
genitive plural, each of which is a complex idea ; but there is no in- 
flexion which can be called genitive, irrespective of number ; and in 
many instances (this of the genitive being one) there is no apparent 
connection between the case-termination of the singular and that which 
is used in, and which constitutes, the plural. 

In those few cases in which the sign of number and the sign of case 
seem to have been originally distinct, and to have coalesced into one, 
the sign of case seems to have preceded that of number — e.f/., the 
Gothic plural accusative ns is derived from n or m, the sign of the 
accusative singular, md s, the sign of plurality. When the Scythian 
family of languages is exanfined, it is found that each of their case- 
signs is flxed and unalterable. It expresses the idea of case and 
nothing more, and is the same in the plural as in the singular, vj^th 
the exception of those few trivial changes which are required by 
euphony. The sign of plurality also is not only distinct from the 
case-sign, but is one and the same in all the cases. It is an unalter- 
able postposition — a fixed quantity ; and it is not post-fixed to the 
case-sign, much less compounded with it, as in the Indo-European 
languages, but is prefixed to it. It is attached directly to the root 
itself, and followed by the signs of the different cases. 

In the Dravidian languages a similar simplicity and rigidity of 
structure characterises the use of the particles of plurality. They are 
added directly to the crude base of the noun (which is equivalent to 
the nominative singular), and are the same in each of the oblique cases 
as in the nominative. The signs of case are the same in the plural as 
in the singular, the only real difference being that in the singular they 
are suffixed to the crude noun itself, in the plural to the pluralising 
particle, after the addition of that particle to the crude noun. The 
only exception to this rule is in Tulu, in which a, the sign of the 
genitive, keeps its place in the singular, as in the other dialects, but is 
weakened to e in the plural. 
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In Hungarian, fidz, a house, is declined as follows 


Singulah. tlural. 


Nom. 

hdz. 

Nom. 

hdaah, t 

Gen. 

hdz-nah. 

Gen. 

hdz-ahnah 

Dat. 

hdz-nak. 

Dat. 

hdz-ak-nak^ 

Acc. 

hdz-aL 

Ate. 

hdz-ahaU 


a Tamil, manei, a house, is declined as follows : — 


Singular. 

^fora. Tnanei, 

Acc. manei-(y)-ei. 

Instr. mayiei-{y)-dL 
Coiij. manei-\y)-6dii. 

Dat. manei-lcTcu. 

Ablat. manei-{yyil4rundu. 
Gen. manei-{y)-inaihi. 
Locat. manei-{yyidatt-iL 
Voc. manei-[yye. 


Plural. 

Nom. manei-gal 
Acc. manei-gal-ei, 

Instr. manei-gal-dL 
Conj. manei-gal-ddu. 

Dat. manei-gal-(uykku. 
Ablat. manei-gal-iUirundu 
Gen. manei-gaUinadu, 
Locat. manei-gal4datt-iL 
Voc. manei-gal-e. 


(See Paradigm of Nouns.) 


We here see that the particular signs which are used to express 
plurality and as exponents of case, in Tamil awd Hungarian respec- 
tively, are taken from the resources of reach language; whilst the 
manner in which they are used in both languages is precisely the 


The neuter of Dravidian nouns being identical with the crude base, 
when the pluralising particle is attached to a neuter noun, it is attached 
to it not as a substitute for any suffix of the singular, but directly and 
without any change : it is attached to it pure and sim|fle. In the 6ase 
of masculine and feminine nouns, including pronouns, a somewhat 
different method of pluralisation is necessary. The singular of the 
masculine and feminine is formed, as has already been pointed out, by 
the addition to the root of particles denoting a male or a female. 
Hence, to pluralise those nouns, it is necessary either to add a pluralis- 
ing particle to the masculine and feminine suffixes, or to substitute for 
those suffixes an epicene pluralising particle. In all the Dravidian 
languages the primitive plan of idurali.sing these two classes of nouns 
seems to have been that of substituting for the masculine and feminine 
singular suffixes a suffix of plurality which applied in common to men 
and women, without distinction of sex. This is the mode which is 
still used in most of the dialects ; but in Telugu it retains its place 
only in connection with pronouns and verbs, and has disappeared from 
substantives, which form their plural by means of a neuter suffix. 
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The classification of Dravidian nouns into rationals and irrationals 
has already been explained; it has also been shown that in the 
singular, iBie masculine of rational nouns is distinguished from the 
feminine. In the plural both those genders are combined ; the high- 
caste particle of plurality, or plural of rational beings, is the same for 
both genders, and includes men and women, gods and goddesses, with- 
out distinction of sex. Irrational or neuter nouns have a particle of 
plurality diflerent from this, and in general peculiar to themselves. 
Hence the Dravidian languages have one form of the plural which may 
be called epicene or masculine-feminine, and another which is ordi- 
narily restricted to the neuter; and by means of these pluralising 
particles, gender and number are conjointly expressed in the plural by 
one and the same termination. The masculine-feminine plural expresses 
the idea of plurality conjointly with that of rationality ; the neuter 
plural, the idea of plurality conjointly with that of irrationality. 

Arrangements of this kind for giving combined expression to gender 
and number are very commonly observed in the Irido-Buropean family ; 
and even the plan of classing masculines and feminines together in 
the plural, without distinction of sex, is also very common. Thus, the 
Sanskrit plural in as is masculine-feminine ; so is the Latin plural in 
es^ and the Greek in a. The chief diflfcrence with respect to this point 
between the Dravidian system and the Indo-European one lies in this, 
that in the Dravidian languages the masculine-feminine particle %f 
plurality is carefully restricted to rational beings ; whereas in the Indo- 
European languages irrational and even inanimate objects are often 
complimented with inflexional forms and pluralising particles which 
imply the existence, not only of vitality, but even of personality — that 
is, of self-conscious intelligence. A still closer analogy to the Dra- 
vidian system is that which is exhibited by the New Persian. That 
dialect possesses two pluralising particles, of which one, dn, is suffixed 
to nouns denoting living beings,* the other, /wi, to nouns denoting 
inanimate objects. The particles employed in Persian are different 
from those which are used in the Dravidian languages, but the prin- 

* Bopp derives aa, the New Persian plural of animated beings, from the San- 
skrit the masculine plural accusative. I am inclined with Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son to connect this particle with thd Chaldaic and Cuthitc plural an, allied to 
and in antln, Chald. we) ; the New Persian being undoubtedly tinged with 
Ohaldseo-Assyrian elements, through its connection with the Pehlvi. One is 
tempted to connect with this suffix our modern English plural suffix en, in 
brethren. Bopp, however, holds that this en is an ancient formative suffix origi- 
nally used by the singular as well as the plural. Compare mediaeval Eng. brethren 
with Anglo-Saxon brddhra. The Dutch use both broeders, the older form, and 
broedei^n, the more modem. 
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ciple is evidently analogous. The Persians specialise lifcy the Dravi- 
dians reason ; and both of them class the sexes together indiscrimi- 
nately in the plural. 

In Telugu some confusion has been introduced between the epicene 
sign of plurality ar-%iy and the neuter lu. The pronouns pluralise their 
masculines and feminines regularly by substituting ar^u for their mas- 
culine and feminine singular suffixes, whilst the substantives and some 
of the appellative nouns append hi, which is properly the neuter sign 
of plurality, instead of the more correct ar-u. Thus the Telugu demon- 
strative pronoun vdr-u, they (the plural of vdndii, he), corresponding to 
the Canarese avar-ii, exhibits the regular epicene plural ; whilst mag- 
andu, a husband (in Tamil magan, a son), takes for its plural not mag- 
aru, but magalu ; and some nouns of this class add hi to the masculine 
or feminine singular suffix — e.g,, alhidii, a son-in-law, makes in the 
plural not alluru, nor even allulu, but allundlu, nasalised from alludhi; 
and instead of vdrn, they, vdndlu is colloquially used, a word which is 
formed on the same plan as the Low Tamil avangal, they, instead of 
avargal, or the higher and purer avar. 

One of the few cases in which the irrational pluralising particle is 
used in the higher dialect of the Tamil instead of the rational epicene, 
is that of mahhal {maggal), mankind, people. This is not really, how- 
ever, an exception to the rule, for mahhal is regarded by Tamil gram- 
marians as the plural of maga (from mag-n), and the i)riinary meaning 
of this seems to be child, a naturally neuter noun. Another instance 
of this anomaly both in Tamil and Canarese, and one to which no 
exception can be taken, is that of the masculine noun gnm (Sans.), a 
teacher. The plural of this word is in Tam. givnxhhal, in Can. gum- 
gain, Tuju also has gurtihuhi, 

Tulu agrees with the other dialects in using e?* as its sign of plu- 
rality in personal nouns, but differs from most of them in using this 
form occasionally only, and using gal, or the shape which gal assumes 
in Tulu, as its ordinary plural of personal nouns, as well as of neuters. 
Thus, the plural pronouns of the third person in ordinary use in Tula 
are dknht, they {rem,), mohiiki, they (prox.) It uses also dr^ (Tam. 
avar) for the former, and mer^ (Tam. ivar) for the latter, but rather as 
honorific singulars than as plurals. It ajso uses nthilu for you, instead 
of 27"’, the latter having come to be u.sed as an honorific singular. 

The Ku rational plural is 77^4, which is properly an irrational one. 
The pronouns and participial nouns form their rational plural by the 
addition of dm, which is identical with the ar of the other dialects. 
Modern colloquial Tamil seems to have been influenced in some degree 
by the usage of Telugu, and has adoj^ted the practice of adding the 
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irrational plural to the rational one, thereby systematically forming a 
double plural ar-gal^ instead of the old rational plural ar — e,g., avan, 
he, and she, properly take amr, they, as their plural ; but the 
plural preferred by modern Tamil is the double one avargal. So also 
the plural of the second person is properly ntr ; but the plural which 
is most commonly used is ntn-gal (from nim^ an older form of and 
gal)^ which is a double plural like avar-gal. Two forms of the epicene 
plural being thus placed at the disposal of the Tamil people (the classi- 
cal n%r and avar, and the colloquial ntu~gal and avar-gal)^ they have 
converted the former, in colloquial usage and in jjrose compositions, 
into an honorific singular, and the same practice is not unknown in 
Canarese. This usage, though universally prevalent now, was almost un- 
known to the poets. I have not observed in the poets, or in any of the 
old inscriptions in my possession, any instance of the use of the epicene 
plural as an honorific singular, except in connection with the names and 
titles of the divinities, whether those names and titles are applied to 
the gods themselves, or are conferred honorifically \y>on kings. Even 
in those cases, however, the corresponding pronoun follows the ordinary 
rule, and is very rarely honorific. In modern Telugii a double plural, 
similar to that of tile Tamil, has gained a footing — e.g,^ vdra4ii (for 
vdr'u), they, and mira-lu (f?>r you. In Malayalam, avar is still 

constantly used for the ordinary epicene plural, and avargal is used 
more commonly as an honorific singular. This use of avargal is %lso 
common in Tamil, and the corresponding gdint equally so in Telugu. 
(Tam. diirei-avargal = Tel. dora-gdru, the gentleman, literally the gen- 
tlemen, his honour.) In Canarese, avaru is commonly used simply as 
a plural; dtanu is regarded as the honorific singular, though avaru also 
is sometimes used in tliis sense, nhigal in Tamil and Malayfllam is 
both plural and honorific singular, like Can. ntvu and Tel. viiru. 

Telugu, as has been observed, pluralises masculine and feminine 
substantive nouns by the addition, not of the rational, but of the 
neuter or irrational, sign of plurality. By a similar inversion of idiom, 
G6nd sometimes uses the rational plural to pluralise neuter nouns-r- 
e.g,, kdwdloVy crows. Such usages, however, are evidently exceptions to 
the general and more distinctively Dravidian rule, according to which 
the neuter pluralising particle is restricted to neuter nouns, and the 
epicene particle to rational or personal nouns, ie., masculines and 
feminines. 

We shall now consider in detail the pluralising particles themselves. 

1. Epicene Fluralising Particle , — This particle is virtually one and 
the same in all the dialects, and the different forms it has taken are 
owing merely to euphonic peculiarities. In Tamil nouns, pronouns, 
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and verbs, it assumes tlie forms of ar, dr, (h' ; ir, ir : in Canarese and 
Telugu, aru, am; dre, em; ri, rxi: in Tiilu, er : in Ku, dm: in 
Gond, dr, Tlie lengthened forms include the cissiinilated demonstra- 
tive vowel of the pronoun. The Brahui also forms the second person 
plural of its verb in ere, ure, &c., the third person in ur or ar, I 
regard a?* (not simply r) as probably the primitive shape of this plural- 
ising particle, from which tlie other forms have been derived by eupho- 
nic mutation. It is true that nt, thou, forms its plural in modern 
Tamil by simply adding r; but this docs not prove that 7* alone was^ 
the primitive form of tlie epicene plural, for an older form of ntr, you, 
is nt-{v)4r or nt-{yyir, from which ntr has evidently been derived. It 
might naturally be supposed that in this ease ir is used instead of ar, 
through the attraction of the preceding long vowel 1,; but wc also find 
ir used as a pluralising particle in magalir. High Tam. women, and 
also a longer form, tr, in magallr; consequently ir has acquired a posi- 
tion of its own in the language, as well as ar. All that we can cer- 
tainly conclude respecting the original shape of this particle is that the 
final r, which is jilainly essential, was preceded by a vowel, and that 
that vowel was probably a, ]May we regard this a as identical with 
the demonstrative a? On this supxiosition, u?* •would be sinqdy an 
older form of a{v)ar, and would mean thdie persons ; ir would mean 
these persons. On the other hand, may we venture to identify ir and 
tr urith the second numeral ir and tr, two ? nir would on this suppo- 
sition have been originally a dual, meaning ye two. It is not imjios- 
sible, indeed, that the xdural may in all languages have been developed 
out of the dual. In Bornu, we, ye, they, mean literally -we two, ye 
two, they two. The chief difliculty in the way of aceex^ting this as the 
origin of the Tamil ir or 7iir, you, is that the ar of avar, they, which 
is the form of the ex^icenc plural most commonly used, would have to 
be regarded as a corruption and a mistake, which it does not appear to 
be. The Canarese rational plural sufiix andar — e,g,, avandar-u (for 
avar^v), illi, .and ivandar-u (for ivar-v), hi seems to be identical with 
the Tel. indefinite plural andar-u, indar-u, so many, the final ar of 
which is the ordinary sufiix of the epicene x^ural. In old Canarese, ir 
is a plural vocative of epicenes. 

Tamil and Malaydlam have another x^s-rticle of plurality applicable 
to rational beings, viz., mdr, or in nigh!rjiniil mar, which has a con- 
siderable resemblance to ar, and is evidently allied to it. It is suffixed 
to the noun which it qualifies in a different manner from ar ; for 
whilst ar is substituted for the masculine and feminine suffixes of the 
singular, not added to them, mdr is generally added to the singular 
suffix by idiomatic writers and speakers. Thus in Tamil, pumshan 
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(Sans.) a man, a husband, when pluralised by suffixing ar becomes 
purusliar ; but if md7* is used instead of ar, it is not substituted for 
an^ the mj^culiiie singular suffix, but appended to it — purushaiir 
mdvy not purusha~mar. mdr, it is true, is sometimes added to ar — 
imru^har^mdr ; but this is considered unidiom atical. . mdr is also 
sometimes used as an isolated particle of plurality in a peculiarly 
Scythian manner — c.^., tdy-tagappan~mdr, Tam. mothers and fathers, 
parents ; in which both mother and father are in the singular, and mdr 
is separately appended to pluralise both. Probably there was originally 
no difference in signification between ar and mar or 7ndr» In modern 
Tamil, mdr is suffixed to nouns signifying parents, priests, kings, &c., 
as a plural of honour, but it may bo suffixed, if necessary, to any class 
of nouns denoting rational beings. In Malayalam it is used with a 
wider range of application than in Tamil, and in cases in which an 
honorific meaning cannot be intended — c.^., Jcallan~mdr, thieves. The 
antiquity of many of the forms of the ^Malayalam grammar favours 
the supposition that in ancient Tamil, which was ajjparently identical 
with ancient Malayalam, mar or mdr may generally have been used 
instead of ar, as the ordinary pluralising particle of high-caste nouns. 

A few traces of the^use of the particle mdi', as the ordinary sign of 
epicene plurality, survive iiMassical Tamil, mar, wdiich is evidently 
equivalent to 7ndr, forms the epicene plural of a few nouns — e.g,, 
€7imar, eight persons. As ar is older than dr (the latter being euph^- 
ised from avar by the coalescence of the vowels), so in like manner it 
may be concluded that mar is older than mdr. This ?nar again seems 
to have been derived from var, or to be an older form of it, m and v 
being sometimes found to change places. When the Tam. ndlvar, 
four persons, eivar, five persons, are compared with enmar, eight 
persons, it is evident that mar is equivalent to var, and probable that 
the use of m for v is an euphonic change, ndlmar viovld be impossible 
in classical Tamil ; mmap is not only possible, but euphonic. 

var is a very common formative of ejficene appellative nouns in Tamil 
and Malaydlam, and often appears as avar, in which case we cannot but 
regard it as the pronominal avar, they, used as a plural formative — 
e,g,, vvtynavar, Tam. the heavenly ones, from vin, heaven, with avar 
affixed. Compare this form with participial nouns like seydavar, Tam. 
they who did, from &eyd-{u), having done, and avar, they, and the 
identity in origin of the avar of virytyavar and that of kydavar will bo 
evident. This avar, again, seems to have been abbreviated into var, 
like the Telugu avam, they, into vdru. The v of eivar, five persons, 
might be regarded as simply euphonic, as a soft consonant inserted to 
prevent ^hiatus, but this explanation is inadmissible in the case of 
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nMvary four persons, there being no hiatus here to be provided against. 
This var being identical in use with avar, it may safely be concluded 
to be identical with it in origin ; and if var is a pronomin^. form, an 
abbreviation of avar^ may not mar be the same 1 The example of the 
lengthening of ar into dr the substitution of the plural pronoun 
itself ill an euphonised form for the bare particle of plurality) would 
naturally lead to the lengthening of var into vdr (the origin of the v 
being by this time forgotten) ; and when once mar had established 
itself instead of mr, this also would naturally be lengthened into mdr. 
Thus tmjappan-mdr would come to be used instead of tagappan-vdr. 
This suffixing of the plural formative to the singular noun, which seems 
so irregular, may be compared with the mode in which the singular is 
still honorifically pluralised by the addition of the plural pronoun — e.g,, 
tagappan-avargaly father, and especially with the still more common 
tagappan-dr, forms which, though used as singular, are grammatically 
plurals. iagappan~mdr is invariably used as a plural, but it seems not 
improbable that it is identical in origin with tagappaii-dr. 

In this explanation of mdr I have followed a suggestion of Dr Gun- 
dert ; but I find myself unable to follow him also in supposing the 
Tamil verbal terminations mar, mdr, mandr, to5)e identical in origin 
with the pluralising particles mar, mdr, fliough I admit that at first 
sight it seems impossible to suppose them to be otherwise. These are 
pc^tical forms of the future tense only, which do not make their 
appearance in any other part of the verb, and the m they contain will 
be found, I think, on examination, to have a futuric, not a pronominal, 
signification. It ax)pears to be identical with h or v, the sign of the 
future, and there appears no reason why m should not be used instead 
of V or h in this instance, as well as in others that have already been 
pointed out. The impersonal future of €7i, to say, in classical Tamil is 
enha. When the personal terminations of the third person plural are 
suffixed to the root, we find ‘ they will say ^ represented indifferently by 
enhar, or enmar, enbdr, enmdr, or enmandr. The force of the future, 
according to Tamil grammarians, being conveyed by each of these 
forms in m, precisely as by each of the forms in 6, I conclude that this 
future m must be regarded as independent of the m of the phiralising 
particle, and the resemblance between the two, however complete, to 
be after all accidental. Dr Gundert suggests that the final dr of 
enmandr, preceded by an, may be explained by a comparison of it with 
tagapjMii-dr, a form already referred to, and here I am disposed to 
coincide with him. 

e have now to inquire whether a?’, dr, mar, and mdr, the Dra vi- 
dian plurals of rationality, appear to sustain any relation to the plural 
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terminations, or pluralising suffixes, of other languages. It might at 
first sight be supposed that the formation of the plural by the addition 
of r to tbe singular which characterises some of the Teutonic tongues, 
is analogous to the use of r or ar in the Dravidian languages. In the 
Icelandic the most common plural is that which terminates in r — some- 
times the consonant r alone, sometimes the syllables ar, ir, ur — e.g., 
konungur, kings. A relic of this plural may be traced in the vulgar 
English childer, for children. The same plural appears in the old 
Latin termination of the masculine plural in or which is found in the 
Eugubian tables — e.g., suhator for mhacti, and screhitor for scripti. 
Compare also mas, the termination of the first person plural of verbs 
in Sanskrit, with mar, the corresponding termination in Irish, answer- 
ing to the Doric and the ordinary Greek In these cases, how- 
ever, the resemblance to the Dravidian plural ar is perhaps rather 
apparent than real ; for the final r of these forms has been hardened 
from an older s, and the 5 of the Sanskrit nominative singular is 
hardened in some of the Teutonic tongues into r, equally with the as 
or s of the plural \ whilst there is no evidence, on which we can rely, 
of the existence of a tendency in the Dravidian languages to harden s 
into r, and therefore ho evidence for the supposition that the Dravidian 
epicene ar has been derivecJ from, or is connected with, the Sanskrit 
masculine-feminine as. It should also be noted that the Irish mar is 
a compound of two forms, ma, the representative of the singular of 4 he 
personal pronoun I, and r, the hardened equivalent of the plural suffix 
5 ; and that, therefore, it has no real resemblance to the Dravidian 
mar, which is entirely and exclusively a plural suffix of the third person. 

There is more probability perhaps of the Dravidian plural suffixes 
being related to the pluralising particles of some of the Scythian 
languages. The Turkish plural suffix, which is inserted, as in the 
Dravidian languages, between the crude noun and each of the case- 
terminations, is lar or lev — e.g., dn-lar, they. Dr Logan says, but on 
what authority does not appear, that nar is a plural suffix in Kol. 
Mongolian nouns wliicli end with a vow^el are pliiralised by the addi- 
tion of nar or ner, a particle which is evidently related to, or identical 
with, the /Turkish lar or ler : and the resemblance of this Mongol 
suffix nar to the Dravidian mar, both in the final ar and in the nasal 
prefix, is remarkable. It is well known that m evinces a tendency to 
be softened into n (witness the change of the KSanskrit mama, my, into 
mana in Zend) ; and in this manner it may perhaps be supposed that 
the Dravidian mar may be allied to the High Asian nar. The Tamil 
ileinar (ilei~nar), young people, a plural appellative noun, formed from 
ilei, yojith, exhibits a form of pluralisation which at first sight seems 
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very closely to resemble the Mongolian nar. Nay, nar is actually 
used in this very instance instead of nar by some of the poets, 
and it is certain that n and n often change places. Unfortunately 
we find this n or n in the siii^ular, as well as the plural; which 
proves it to be inserted merely for euphony in order to prevent hiatus, 
and therefore ileihar must be re-divided, ax.d represented not as ilei- 
naVy but as tlei-{n)-ar or ilel-{n)-ary equivalent to i}ei-(yyar. The 
resemblance of the final syllable ndr, of the Tamil verb enmandr, 
already commented on, to the Mongolian plural suffix seems more 
reliable, and yet that also seems to disappear on further examination. 

Turkish, besides its ordinary plural lar or le?*, uses « as a plural 
suffix of the personal pronouns, as may be observed in biz, we, and siz, 
you ; and the Turkish terminal z corres23onds to the r of some other 
Scythian languages. Thus ydzy Turkish, summer, is in Magyar ydr or 
ndr (compare the Tamil ndyiv^Uy the sun). It would almost appear, 
therefore, that the Turkish suffix of plurality has undergone a process 
of change and comminution similar to that of the Tamil, and that the 
Turkish z and the Tamil r are remotely connected, as the last remain- 
ing representatives or relics of mavy nar, and lar. 

Though I call attention to these and similar Scythian correspond- 
ences, I wish it to bo understood that I d?> so only in the hope that 
they will be inquired into more thoroughly, and the existence or othcr- 
wis^j of a real relationship between them and the Dravidian forms with 
which they correspond ascertained. I attribute much more weight to 
the resemblance between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Scythian group in the use they make of these particles of plurality, 
and the manner in which they connect them with the case-sign than 
to any resemblance, however close, that can be traced between the 
particles themselves. We should look, I think, not so much at the 
linguistic materials used by the Scythian languages and the Dravidian 
respectively, as at the use they severally make of those materials. 

2. Fhvralising Particles of the Neuter. — There are two neuter 
pluralising particles used by the Dravidian languages : — 

(1.) The Neuter Plural Suffix galy with its Varieties, — It has already 
been noticed that gal is occasionally used in Tamil and Canarese as 
the plural suffix of rational nouns and pronouns ; and that the corre- 
sponding Telugu lu is still more systematically used in this manner. 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt that it was originally and is essentially 
a suffix of the neuter plural. This suffix is in both dialects of the 
Tamil gal — e.g., kei-galy hands, with only such changes as are required 
by Tamilian rules of euphony. In accordance with one of those rules, 
when y, the initial consonant of ya/, is doubled, or preceded without 
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an intermediate vowel by another consonant, gal is regularly hardened 
init kal ox kkal. Thus kal-gal^ stones, is changed by rule into kat- 
kal, gal^VA occasionally lengthened in Tamil poetry into gdL In 
MalayS,lam this particle is generally kal^ or kkal, but sometimes 
the initial k coalesces with a preceding nasal and becomes n — e.g,y 
nin-nal, you, instead of nim-kal, in Tamil n%h~gal. In modern Canarese 
we have gal-Uy in ancient galy as in Tamil. The three southern idioms 
are in perfect agreement with respect to this particle, but when we 
advance further north we shall find its shape considerably modified. 

In Telugu the corresponding neuter plural suffix is Zw, of which the 
Z answers, as is usual in Telugu, to the lingual I of the other dialects ; 
Z-w, therefore, accords with the final syllable of the Canarese gal-u. 
The only real difference between the Telugu and the Tamil-Canarese 
consists in the omission by the former of the initial consonant k or 
g. Traces, however, exist, in Telugu, of the use of a vowel before Zw. 
Thus, in gundlu, horses, the long d is derived from the combination 
of the short final a of the inflexional base gurra and a^ vowel, evidently 
a, which must have preceded lu. We thus arrive at al-u as the pri- 
mitive form of the Telugu plural ; and it is obvious that al-u could 
easily have been softeitcd from gal-u. Conjecture, however, is scarcely 
needed, for in some nouns eiMing in n-Uy of which the Tamil equival- 
ents end in m, the old Dravidian pluralising i)article in gal is exhibited 
in Telugu almost as distinctly as in Tamil. Thus, kolan-u, a ta:^ 
(Tamil Iculam), takes as its plural kolan-kul-xi, a word cited in this 
form* by Nannaya BhatVa (Tamil kulan-gal)y and gon-u, the name of a 
species of tree, forms its plural in gon-gul-u. When k\d-n and gid-u 
are compared with the Tamil-Canarese forms kaly gal, and gal-u, it is 
obvious that they are not only equivalent but identical. An illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the Telugu lu has been softened from 
gal-Uy may be taken also from colloquial Tamil, in which avar-galy 
they, is commonly pronounced aval; Pirdmanargaly Brahmans, Pird- 
marpdl, k ox g dropped or elided in a similar manner in many 
languages of the Scythian family. Tulu, though locally remote from. 
Telugu, follows its example in many points, and amongst others in 
this. It often rejects the k or g of the plural, and uses merely Zm, like 
Telugu. It uses the full form kulu more rarely. 

The same form of the pluralising particle appears in the languages of 
some of the tribes of the north-eastern frontier — languages which pos- 
sibly form a link of connection between the Dravidian and the Tibetan 
families. In the Miri or Abor-Miri dialect, ndy thou, forms its plural 
in ndluy you ; and in the Dhim^, ney thou, is pluralised into nyUy you. 
The pronoun of the Mikir is pluralised by adding U — e,g,y na-liy you, 
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whilst substantives have no plural form. Ih the Dhimlrl, substantive 
nouns are pluralised by the addition of galai, which is possibly the 
origin of the pronominal plural though this particle or w^rd, galai, 
is not compounded with, or agglutinated to, the noun, but placed after 
it separately. Though it is used as a separate w^ord, it does not seem 
to retain any signification of its own independent of its use as a post- 
position. The resemblance of galni to the Tamil-Canarese g(x\ or 
gain, is distinct and remarkable. The pluralising particle of the Naga 
also is Mala, 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to find one portion of a much- 
used prefix or suffix in one language or dialect of a family, and another 
portion of it in another member of the same family. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the Telugu has ado])tcd the latter portion of the particle kal, 
gal, or gain, and omitted the initial ha, ga, or h, we may expect to find 
this h used as a pluralising particle in some other Dravidian dialect, 
and the final In or I omitted. Accordingly, in Gond we find that the 
plural neuter is commonly formed by the addition of h alone — e,g., fiat, 
a dog, naih, dogs (compare Tamil ndgkal, pronounced ndygal). The 
Seoni^Qond forms its plural by adding nk — e.g,, neli, a field, neliik, 
fields. The Ku dialect uses ngd, and also shd, of all which forms k or 
g constitutes the basis. 

k is sometimes found to interchange with t, especially in the lan- 
g^ges of High Asia. This interchange appears also in the Gond 
pluralising particle; for whilst k is the particle in general use, the 
pronouns of the first and second persons form their plurals, or double 
plurals, by the addition of t to the nominative — e.g,, amat, we, imat, 
you. The same interchange between k and t appears in Brahui. 
Though a separate word is usually employed by Brahui to denote 
plurality, a suffix in k is also sometimes used ; but this k is found only 
in the nominative plural, and is replaced by t in the oblique cases. 

When we turn to the grammatical forms of the Finnish family of 
languages, we find some tolerably distinct analogies to this Dravidian 
plural suffix. Compare with the Dravidian forms noticed above the 
Magyar plural in k or ak; the Lappish in k, ch, or h: also the t by 
which k is replaced in almost all the other dialects of the Finnish 
family ; and observe the reappearance of the sound of I in the Ostiak 
plural suffix tl. In Ostiak, the dual suffix is kan or gan; in Samoied- 
Ostiak, ga or ka; in Kamass, gai, Castren supposes these suffixes to 
be derived from the conjunctive particle ka or ki, also; but their 
resemblance to the Dravidian signs of plurality is worth noticing. 
Even Armenian forms its plural in k — €,g,, tu, thou, ink, you; 
sirem, I love ; siremk, wo love. In Turkish also, k is the sign of 
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plurality in some forms of the first person plural of the verb — e.g,, 
%dum, I was, iduh^ we were, ty on the other hand, is the sign of the 
plural in Jdongolian, and in Calmuck is softened into d. Even in 
Zend, though a language of a different family, there is a neuter plural 
in t Thus, for imdni (Sans.), these things, Zend has imat 

In those instances of the interchange of t and k, in which it can be 
ascertained with tolerable clearness which consonant was the one origi- 
nally used and which was the corruption, t sometimes appears to be 
older than k Thus, the Doric r^vog is in better accordance with related 
words, and therefore probably older, than the iEolian xiivog, the origin 
of e-Kihog, The Semitic pronoun or pronominal fragment <a, thou 
(preserved in atld and a7iid), is also, I doubt not, a more accurate and 
older form than the equivalent or auxiliary suffix kd. In several of 
the Polynesian dialects, k is found instead of an apparently earlier 
Sanskrit or pre-Sanskrit t On the other hand, as Dr Gundert points 
out, k sometimes appears to be older than <, particularly in Greek 
— e.g,y compare Gr. rtg with Sans, has. If, in accordance with a por- 
tion of these precedents, where k and t are found to Idc interchanged, 
t is to be regarded as older than ky it w'ould follow that kaly the Dravi- 
dian plural suffix now under consideration, may originally have been 
tal, I cannot think that j^ie Dravidian gal has been derived, as 
Dr Stevenson supposed, from the Sanskrit sakala (in Tamil sagald)^ 
all. kal, the base of sa-kala, has been connected with oK-og ; hut^gl, 
the root signifying ‘ all,’ which is found in all the Dravidian languages 
— Tel. ella; Tain.-Mal. elld, elldm, elldvtim (the conjunction um inten- 
sifies the meaning) — if it 'were related to any Indo-European word at 
all, which is doubtful, would be’ connected, not with the Gr. oX, Heb. 
kol, Sans, sar-va^ <kc., but with the Germanic allay Eng. all* The 
Dravidian talay one of the meanings of which is a heap, a quantity, 
would suit very well ; but even this derivation of kal is destitute of 
evidence. The supposititious Dravidian tal may be compared with the 
Ostiak plural suffix tl; but in the absence of evidence it is useless to 
proceed with conjectural analogies. 

The New Persian neuter plural, or plural of inanimate objects, whiq}! 
corresponds generally to the Dravidian neuter plural, is hdy a form 


* Dr Gundert is right, I think, in deriving this word from cZ, a boundary (Tam. 
elrvei^ d-geiy ellei Tel. ella) ; but 1 am unable to follow him in adding to d a 
negative a, so as to give elldy all, the idea of boundless. The Tamil ellavaVy all 
(persons), compared with eZZovan, the sun, from el, time, and several related words 
denoting measure, end, &c., lead me to the conclusion that the word did or dldm, 
all, is used affirmatively, in its natural sense, to signify whatever is included 
within the measure or limits of the thing referred to. 
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which Bopp derives with much probability from the Zend. It may 
here be mentioned, though I do not attach any importance to a resem- 
blance which is certainly accidental, that the Tamil plural^^a.^ some- 
times resembles ha in the pronunciation of the peasantry— iruk^ 
kivdrgaly they are, is vulgarly pronounced irukkiTdha, 

(2.) Neuter Plural Suffix in In addition to the neuter plural in 
gal, with its varieties, we find in nearly all the Dravidian languages a 
neuter plural in short a, or traces of the use of it at some former 
period, gal., though a neuter plural suffix, is occasionally used, espe- 
cially in tlie modern dialects, as the plural suffix' of rationals ; but in 
those dialects in which a is used, its use is invariably restricted to 
neuters, and it seems therefore to be a more essentially neuter form 
than gal itself. 

We shall first examine the traces of the existence and use of this 
suffix which are contained in Tamil, gal is invariably used in Tamil 
as the plural suffix of uncompounded neuter nouns; but a is pre- 
ferred in the classical dialect for pluralising neuter compounds, that 
is, appellative nouns, or those which are compounded of a base and a 
suffix of gender, together with demonstrative pronouns, pronominal 
adjectives, and participial nouns. Even in the* ordinary dialect, a is 
generally used as the suffix of the neuter plural in the conjugation 
of verbs. 

•The second line in one of the distichs of Tiruvalluvar’s “ Rural ’* 
contains two instances of the use of a as a neuter plural of appellative 
nouns — e,g., dgula ntra pira, vain shows (are all) other (things). The 
first of these three words is used adjectivally ; and in that case the 
final a is merely that which remains of the neuter termination a7n, 
after the regular rejection of m; but the next two words, iitra and 
pira, are undoubted instances of the use of a as a suffix of the neuter 
plural of appellatives. The much-used Tamil words pala, several, or 
many (things), and Sila, some, or some (thing.s), (from jml and sil), 
though commonly considered as adjectives, are in reality neuter plurals 
— e.g., pi?ii pala, diseases (are) many ; pala-{v)-in-pdl, the neuter plural 
gender, literally the gender of the many (things). This is the case also 
in poetry in Malay alam. The use of these words adjectivally, and with 
the signification, not of the collective, but of the distributive plural, 
has led some persons to overlook their origin and real meaning, but I 
have no doubt that they are plurals. So also alia, not, is properly a 
plural appellative. It is formed from the root al, not, by the addition 
of a, the plural suffix, and literally means things that are not, and the 
singular that corresponds to alia is al-du, not, euphonically andru, liter- 
ally a thing that is not. In the higher dialect of Tamil, all nouns 
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of quality and relation may be, and very frequently are, converted into 
appellatives and pluralised by the addition of a — e.g., ariya (Rural), 
things tha^ are difficult, diffidlia. We have some instances in High 
Tamil of the use of a as the plural suffix even of substantive nouns — 
e.y., porula, substances, things that are real, realities (from the singular 
porul, a thing, a substance) ; also poriilana and porulavei, — with the 
addition of ana Jind avei (for ava), the plural neuters of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

The neuter plural of the third person of the Tamil verb, a form 
which is used occasionally in ordinary prose as well as in the classical 
dialect, ends in ana — e.g., irulckimlrana, they (neut.) are. ana is 
undoubtedly identical with ava (now avei\ the neuter plural of the 
demonstrative pronoun, and is possibly an older form than ava. It is 
derived from the demonstrative base a, with the addition of a, the 
neuter plural suffix, and an euphonic consonant (w or ?^) to prevent 
hiatus — a-(nya or a-(v)-<i. Sometimes in classical Tamil this a, 
the sign of the neuter plural, is added directly to tl^p temporal suffix 
of the verb, Muthout the addition of the demonstrative base of the pro- 
noun — e.g.f mtnda^ they (neut.) returned, instead of mlndana. This 
filial a is evidently a Sgii of the neuter plural, and of that alone. 

Possibly we should also Ajgard as a sign of the neuter plural the 
final a of the High Tamil possessive adjectives ena, my (things), mea; 
?ia??ia, our (things), nostra. The final a of ena would, on this suppe^fci- 
tion, be not only equivalent to the final a. of the Latin niea, but really 
identical with it. These possessive adjectives are regarded by Tamil 
grammarians as genitives ; and it will be shown hereafter that a is 
undoubtedly the most essential sign of the genitive in the Dravidian 
languages. The real nature of ena and naina will be discussed when 
the genitive case-terminations are inquired into. It should be stated, 
however, under this head, that Tamil grammarians admit that ena and 
llama, though, as they say, genitives, must be followed by nouns in 
the neuter plural — e,g., ena kngal, my hands ; and tliis, so far as it 
goes, constitutes the inincipal argument in favour of regarding the final 
a of these words, not as a genitive, but as the -ordinary neuter plural 
suffix of the high dialect. 

In Malayfdam, the oldest daughter of Tamil, and a faithful preserver 
of many old forms, the neuter plurals of the demonstrative pronouns 
are ava, those (things), and zva, these (things). The existence, there- 
fore, in Tamil and Malay&lam of a neuter plural in short a, answering 
to a neuter singular in is clearly established. In addition to ava 
and iva, avattrugal and ivattmgal are regularly used in Malay 41am, 
like the double plural aveigal, ivcigalt in Tamil. 
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Canarese appears to have originally agreed with Tamil in all the 
particulars and instances mentioned above; but the neuter plural 
in a is now generally hidden in that dialect by the a4dition of 
euphonic or the addition of am, they, neuter (corresponding to the 
Tamil avei) to the base. Thus pira, Tam. oth^^r (things), is in Canar- 
ese heratu. The neuter plural of the demonstrative pronoun is not 
ava, as it is in Malayiilam, and as it must have been in primitive 
Tami], but avu. Though, however, the nominative is avu, all the 
oblique cases in the ancient Canarese reject the final u before receiving 
the case-suffixes, and must have been formed from the base of an older 
ava — e.g., avara {ava-ra), of those things. 

The Teliigii plural neuters of the demonstratives are avi, those, ivi, 
these, answering to the singular neuters adi and idi. The oblique 
forms of the same demonstratives (or rather the bases of those oblique 
forms), to which the case-terminations are suffixed, are vd remote, and 
vt proximate {vCiti, vtte), which are evidently formed (by that process 
of displacement^ peculiar to Tclugu) from the primitive bases ava 
and iva, like vdru, from avarxh, and vtru, from ivaru. The neuter 
plural of the Telugu verb is formed by suffixing avi or vi. 

Dr Gundert calls my attention liere to the ruitural and easy transi- 
tion from one vowel to another apparent on comparing the Malaydlam 
and old Tamil ava with the modern Tamil avei, and finally with the 
Ttlugu avi. So also MaLaytilain and old Tamil ilia, none, is illei in 
modern Tamil. Final a constantly lapses in the Dravidian languages 
into a weaker sound. 

In Gond the singular demonstratives are ad and id; the correspond- 
ing plurals av and iv. If Telugu and Gond were the only extant 
dialects of the Dravidian family, we should naturally conclude that as 
d is the sign of the neuter singular, so v is the sign of the neuter 
plural. When the other extant dialects, however (Tamil, Malay &lam, 
and Canarese), are examined, we i>erceive that this v is not a sign of 
plurality, nor a sign of anything^ but of abhorrence of hiatus ; and that 
it is merely an euphonic link between the preceding and succeeding 
vowels. Telugu and Gond must therefore yield to the overpowering 
weight of evidence which is adducible in proof of this point from their 
sister dialects. Nor is there anything opposed to analogy in the sup- 
position that Telugu has changed the a, which was the sign of the 
neuter plural of its pronouns and verbs, into i, and then, to represent 
the idea of plurality, adopted a consonant which was used originally 
merely to prevent hiatus. In the case of avaru, they, illi, converted 
into vdru, and ivaru, they, hi, converted into vtru, v, though only 
euphonic in its origin, has become an initial and apparently radical ; 
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and the old initial and essentially demonstrative vowels a and ^ liave 
been thrust into a secondary place. The conversion, therefore, of ava 
into vdy^and of iva into vt (vdti, the oblique forms of the Telugu 
plural demonstratives, is directly in accordance with this analogy j 
and thus Telugu cannot be considered as opposed to the concurrent 
testimony of the other dialects, which is to the effect that v is merely 
‘euphonic, and that a is the sign of the neuter plural of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

I remarked it as a curious irregularity, that in Tuju v had become 
the |ign of the neuter singular instead of d — e.g,, avu, it. Dr Gundert 
says that the v is not written. The word is written au-?«, and he 
considers it merely a softened pronunciation of adu, so that there is 
no irregularity here after all. It is written aviiy however, in Brigers 
Grammar. 

If short a be, as it has been shown to be, a sign of the neuter plural 
inherent in the Dravidian languages, and most used by the oldest 
dialects, we have now to inquire into the relatio-nship which it appar- 
ently sustains to the neuter plural suffix of some of the Indo-European 
languages. I know of no plural in any of the Scythian tongues with 
which it can be confpared ; and we appear to be obliged to attribute 
to it, as well as to d, the dhffix of the neuter singular, an origin which 
is allied to that of the corresponding Indo-European forms. In the 
use of a as a neuter plural suffix, it is evident that the Dravidian fa«ily 
has not imitated, or been influenced by, the Sanskrit, and that it was 
not through the medium of Sanskrit that Indo-European influences 
made their way into this department of the Dravidian languages ; for 
the Dravidian neuter plural a differs widely from the Sanskrit neuter 
plural dni, and it is as certainly unconnected with the masculine- 
feminine plural as (softened in modern Sanskrit into ah). It is with 
the short a, which constitutes the neuter plural of Zend, Latin, and 
Gothic, that the Dravidian neuter plural a appears to be allied. Com- 
pare also the Old Persian neuter plural d. 

It will be evident on recapitulating the various particulars that have 
been mentioned in this section, that grammatical gender has been more 
fully and systematically developed in the Dravidian languages than in 
perhaps any other language, or family of languages, in the world. 
Properly speaking, there is no such thing as gender in the Scythian 
languages. Gender appears in the Indo-European languages in the 
pronouns and pronominals, but not in the verb. In the Semitic lan- 
guages the verb distinguishes between the masculine and feminine in 
the singular ; but in the plural, as in the verb of the Indo-European 
languajges, gender is ignored. In the Dravidian languages, on the 
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other hand, not only is there a full equipment of sex<denoting pro- 
nouns, but there is the same development of gender in the verb also. 
We have verbal forms — without the necessity of using the septate pro- 
nouns as nominatives — for expressing lit is, she is, it is, they [persons) 
are, they (things) are. This is a refinement of expressiveness in which 
the Dra vidian languages appear to stand alone. Sanskrit is far less 
highly developed in this particular, so that if there were any borrowing, 
the Dravidian family must have been the lender, not the borrower. 
Probably, however, neither borrowed from the other, but both inherited 
elements of greater antiquity than either, which the Dravidian family 
has best preserved, and turned to best account. See Introduction and 
Appendix. 

SECTION IL— FORMATION OF CASES. 

Principles of Case-Formation . — The Indo-European and the Scythian 
families of tongues originally agreed in the principle of expressing the 
reciprocal relations of nouns by means of postpositions or auxiliary 
words. The difference between those families with respect to this 
point consists chiefly in the degree of faithfulness with wdiich they have 
retained this principle. 

In the Scythian tongues, i^ostpositions, tijat is, appended auxiliary 
words, have generally held fast their individuality and separate exist- 
ence In the Indo-European tongues, on the contrary, the old post- 
positions or suffixes have been welded into combination w^ith the roots 
to which they were appended, and converted into mere technical case- 
signs or inflexional terminations; whilst in the later corruptions to 
which those languages have been subjected, most of the case-termina- 
tions have been abandoned altogether, and prepositions, as in the 
Semitic tongues, have generally come to be employed instead of the 
older case-signs. It cannot reasonably be doubted that the case-termi- 
nations of the primitive dialects of the Indo-European family were 
originally postpositional words, which were added to the root to 
express relation, and at length blended into an inseparable union with 
it, through that love of composition by which every member of the 
family was characterised. In most instances the root and the original 
signification of those postpositions are now unknown, or they are ascer- 
tained with difficulty by means of analogy and comparison. 

Both in Greek and in Latin we find some postpositions still used in 
a manner which illustrates the conversion of a portion of this class of 
words into case-endings — e.g., in Latin noUscum, and in Greek such 
words as ay^Ut, in the country ; akah, to the sea ; and hn^avodiv, from 
heaven. The postpositional auxiliary words used in these instances 
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are appended to their bases in a truly primitive manner. If there is 
any difference between them and the usage of the Scythian post- 
positions, it consists in this — that in most of the Scythian tongues Qt, dt, 
Osv, would be written as separate words. 

One of the Greek postpositions quoted above, ds, signifying direction 
to a place, has been supposed to be allied to de^ the dative of the 
Manchu ; and the Greek hv has been conjectured to be allied to the 
Tartar ablative din or den. One may well be doubtful whether any 
such connection can bo established ; but in tlie manner in which the 
particles are apj^ended to their bases a distinct analogy may be 
observed. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidiaii languages, we find that 
the principle on which they have proceeded in the formation of cases 
is distinctively Scythian. All case-relations are expressed by means 
of postpositions, or postpositional suffixes. Most of the postpositions 
are, in reality, separate words ; and in all the Dravidian dialects the 
postpositions retain traces of their original charactei;as auxiliary nouns. 
Several case-signs, especially in the more cultivated dialects, have lost 
the faculty of separate existence, and can only be treated now as case- 
terminations j but there is no reason to doubt that they were all post- 
positional nouns originally! The dialect of the Tudas shows its want 
of literary cultivation in the paucity of its case-signs. There is no 
difference in it between the nominative, genitive, and accusative. • 

There is another point in which the Scythian principles of case- 
formation differ materially from the Indo-European. In the Indo- 
European family the case-endings of the plural differ from those of the 
singular. It is true, that on comparing the case-terminations of all the 
members of the family, some traces have been discovered of the exist- 
ence of an original connection betw'een the singular and the plural 
terminations of some of the cases; but in several instances— -f.y., in 
the instrumental case — no such connection between the singular and 
the plural has been brought to light by any amount of investigation ; 
and it may bo stated as a general rule that the languages of this 
family appear to have acted from the beginning upon the principle of 
expressing the case-relations of the singular by one set of forms, and 
the case-relations of the plural by another set. On the other hand, 
in all the languages of the Scythian group, the same case-signs are 
employed both in the singular and in the plural, without alteration, or 
with only such alterations as euphony is supposed to require. In the 
singular, the case-postpositions are appended directly to the nomina- 
tive, which is identical with the base ; in the plural they are appended, 
not to^the nominative or base, but to the particle of pluralisation which 
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has been suffixed to the base. In general, this is the only difference 
between the singular case-signs and those of the plural. The only 
exception of importance is, that in some of the Scythian tongues, espe- 
cially in the languages of the Finnish family, the included vowel of the 
case-sign differs in the two numbers : it is generally a in the singular 
and e in the plural — a change which arises from the ‘‘ law of harmonic 
sequences ” by which those tongues are characterised, and which re- 
appears, but little modified, in Telugu and Tulu. It has already 
been remarked that in Tulu the a of the singular becomes e in the 
plural. 

When the Dravidian languages are examined, it is found that they 
differ from those of the Indo-European family, and are, in general, in 
perfect accordance with the Scythian group, in their use of the same 
signs of case in the plural as in the singular. The only exceptions are 
the truly Scythian one apparent in Tulu, in the change in the case- 
sign vowel, mentioned above, from a in the singular to e in the plural, 
and the equally ^cythian exception apparent in Telugu, in which 
the dative case-sign is either hi or hu^ according to the nature of the 
vowel by which it is preceded or influenced ; in consequence of which 
it is generally hi in the singular and hi in the plurhl. This identity of 
the singular and plural case-endings in the ^languages of the Scythian 
group,' as well as in those of the Dravidian family, will be found 
greatly to facilitate tJie comparison of the case-signs of one language of 
either of those families with those of the other. 

Number of Declensions , — There is only one declension, I conceive, 
properly so called, in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian 
family generally. 

Those varieties of inflexional increments which have been called 
declensions by some scholars, both native and European, especially 
with reference to Canarese, Tulu, and Telugu, appear to me to con- 
stitute but one declension j for there is no difference between one 
so-called declension and another with respect to the signs of case. 
Those signs are precisely the same in all : the difference which exists 
relates solely to suffixes of gender, or to the euphonic and inflexional 
increments which are added to the bases before the addition of the 
case-signs. 

On proceeding to analyse the case-formation of the Dravidian 
languages, we shall follow the order in which they have been arranged 
by Dravidian grammarians, which is the same as that of the Sanskrit. 
The imitation of Sanskrit in this particular was certainly an error; 
for whilst in Sanskrit there are eight cases only, the number of cases in 
Tamil, Telugu, <kc., is almost indefinite. Every postposition annexed 
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to a noun constitutes, properly speaking, a new case; and therefore 
the number of such cases depends upon the requirements of the speaker 
and the diflferent shades of meaning he wishes to express. In particu- 
lar, the inflexion ” or inflected form of the base, or oblique case, as it 
is sometimes called, which has sometimes a possessive, sometimes a 
locative, and sometimes an adjectival signification, ought to have had a 
place of its own. So also the social and conjunctive case. (See the 
Inflexion and the Instrumental Case.) Notwithstanding this, the usage 
of Dravidian grammarians has restricted the number of cases to eight ; 
and though there are not a few disadvantages in this arrangement, 
it will conduce to perspicuity to adhere to the ordinary usage in the 
analysis on which we are about to enter. Tamil grammarians, in fol- 
lowing the order of the Sanskrit cases, have also adopted or imitated 
the Sanskrit mode of denominating them — not by descriptive appella- 
tions, as dativ'e or ablative, but by numbers. They have affixed a 
number to each case in the same order as in Sanskrit — e.y., first case, 
second case, <fec., to eighth case. Though a nominative, or first case, 
stands at the head of the Dravidian list of cases, flie only cases, pro- 
perly so called, which arc used by these languages, are the oblique 
cases. • 

The Nominative — Ahse)ic$ of Nominative Case-Terminations , — In the 
Scythian languages in which nouns are inflected, as in the Dravidian, 
the nominative is not provided with a case-termination. With regard 
to Japanese, this is expressed by saying that the noun has no nomina- 
tive. The Dravidian nominative singular is simply the noun 

itself — the inflexional base of the noun — without addition or altera- 
tion ; but it necessarily includes the formative, if there be one. The 
nominative plural difiers from the nominative singular only by the 
addition to it of the pluralising particle. There are three apparent 
exceptions to this rule, or instances in which the nominative might 
appear to have terminations peculiar to itself, which it is desirable 
here to inquire into. 

(1.) The neuter termination am might at first sight be supposed to 
be a nominative case-sign. In Sanskrit, am is the most common sign 
of the nominative neuter ; and in Tamil also, all nouns ending in am 
(in Telugu am-%c), whether Sanskrit derivatives or pure Dravidian w'ords, 
are neuter abstracts. In Sanskrit the accusative of the neuter is iden- 
tical with the nominative, but in the other cases am disappears. In 
Tamil, am is discarded by all the oblique cases of the singular without 
exception : every case retains it in the plural, but in the singular it is 
used by the nominative alone. This comprises the sum total of the 
reasons for regarding am as a termination of the nominative. On the 
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Other hand) though am disappears iu Tamil from the oblique cases 
in the singular, it retains its piape in every one of the cases in the 
plural. The particle of plurality is regularly suffixed to am^ and the 
signs of case are then suffixed to the particle of plurality ; which is a 
clear proof that, whatever am may be, it is not a mere termination or 
case-sign of the nominative. The Telugu regards am or am-n as part 
of the inflexional base, retains it in ejicli case of hoik numbers alike, 
and suffixes to it in the singular the case-signs, in the plural the par- 
ticle of plurality. 

Ancient Canarese uses am in the nominative and accusative singular 
of nouns ending in a, and discards it in the plural. In that dialect a 
tree is maram^ as in Tamil ; but the plural nominative, trees, is not 
marahgal (maram-gaf), but mai'agal. Modern Canarese appears to 
make no use of am whatever, either in the singular or the plural, but 
it is evident that the final vu of many Canarese nouns is a softened 
form of m. Compare Tam. maram^ a tre^; Can. maravu. 

Neuter nouns borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil ordinarily retain 
(in the nominative alone, in the singular) the am of the Sanskrit 
nominative singular : this am is used in every one of the cases in the 
plural ; so that even in Sanskrit derivatives a7)i is regarded in Tamil, 
not as case-sign, but as a portion of the i<iflcxional base. 

Whatever be the origin of the Tamil considered (as I think we 
mqgt consider it) as a formative, not as a nominative case-sign, it does 
not appear to have been borrowed from Sanskrit, in which it is used 
for so different a purpose ; and I believe it springs from a source 
altogether independent of Sanskrit. We find it added to many of the 
purest .Dravidian roots, and by the addition of it many verbs of that 
class are converted into nouns. Thus Tam. the ground, is 

from nily to stand, dr-am, Tam. depth, is from dr, to be deej). See 
“ Derivative Nouns,” in the section on “ The Verb.” The best ex- 
])lanation of the origin of this am is jirobably that suggested by Dr 
Gundert, viz., that it is an obsolete demonstrative pronoun meaning ' it.' 
I am doubtful whether the Tamil demonstrative adjectives anda, that, 
inda, thig, <fec., and the demonstrative adverbs angii, there, &c., have 
originated in 'this supposed demonstrative pronoun am, because of the 
existence of equivalent- forms {drulu, tiidu, &c.), in which the nasal m 
or n is evidently an euphonic insertion ; and also because the Tulu 
proximate demonstrative pronoun hida or undu, it, can clearly be 
identified with the unnasalised idxi proximate, and udu intermediate, 
of Tamil and Canarese. (See section on “ Euphonic Nomination.”) 
In the case, however, of arrh^ the suffix of so many Dravidian neuter 
nouns, the supposition that this was an ancient form of the demonstra- 
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tive pronoun, regularly formed from jUie demonstrative root a, that, 
appears best to suit the use to which it is applied. It cannot indeed be 
regarded as a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the particle 3 for, given 
a supposed demonstrative am, formed from the demonstrative base a, it 
cannot fail to be asked, What, then, is the origin of the m of this suppo- 
sititious am ? Still, without being able to answer this question, we may 
readily suppose tliat a demonstrative am, it, was at one time current 
as an equivalent to ad-it. A parallel instance will then enable us to 
see how it came to be used as a suffix to nouns. In Tamil poetry adu^ 
it, is frequently appended to neuter nouns as a sort of suffix of em- 
phasis — we may either say gold, ov ponnadu {pon, gold, aduy 
it). The only difference is that adu is separable from the word to 
which it is affixed, whereas wherever am was affixed, it seems to have 
adhered. The oblique cases of the Tamil reflexive pronouns, idn, tdm, 
are also suffixed to nouns in Tamil poetry instead of the oblique cases 
of those nouns themselves — e,g.y marandanei(1c) (instead of marattei) 
Tcanderiy I saw the tree {accus). The reflexive seems here to be used 
in a demonstrative sense. Though we do not now find a neuter de- 
monstrative pronoun in am or an holding an independent j^osition of 
its own in any of tlRj Dravidiaii languages (as is the case with the 
neuter demonstrative acf-w),* yet we may pretty safely conclude that 
such a form once existed. An evident trace of this ancient demonstra- 
tive am (pt a7iy which would be quite equivalent to it) is found in tjae 
existence of the interrogative particles, or rather nouns, Tam. en, e?i, 
Tel. emi, what, why. If the interrogative edit, what, leads us neces- 
sarily to adii, that, may it not be regarded as almost equally certain 
that the interrogative on or what, j)oints to a demonstrative am or 
an, that ? Whatever be the origin of the neuter formative am, we 
must assign the same origin to the an which is sometimes substituted 
for it. Thus we may say in Tamil cither kadam or kadan, debt ; ui'am 
or uran, strength. When udu is appended to neuter nouns iii Tamil 
as a separable formative, it can keep its place, if euphony is siq^posed 
to require it, in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, and to it 
the case-signs may be affixed. This is also the case with the formative 
an, and herein it differs in use, if not in origin, from am. Thus 
kadam in Tamil loses am in the accusative, takes attu instead, and 
thus forms its accusative kadattei; whereas kadan retains an, and has 
kadaTiei for its accusative. In MalayS-lam an sometimes alternates 
with ar as a formative of nouns — e.g., idan or ular, being, equivalent 
to the more common ulava; xdan-dgu, to be born, I find a corrobora- 
tion of this supposition of the original identity of am and adu in the 
use of attu, Tam., ad, Can., and ti, Tel., as inflexional increments or 
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signs of the oblique cases of nouns, all these increments being, as it 
appears to me, only the different shapes which adxi or adi takes in 
construction. In the inflexion of singular nouns in Tamil, aitu^ as in 
the example given above, is regularly used instead of the am of the 
nominative, from which we may conclude the identity of both am and 
attu {adti) in signification, and probably in origin, as different forms 
of the same demonstrative. 

(2.) In Canarese the crude form of the personal pronouns is occa- 
sionally used instead of the nominative — e.y., nd, instead of ndnu^ I, 
and td, instead of tdnu, self ; and hence it might be supposed that the 
final n or nu of those pronouns constitutes a nominative termination. 
This supposition, however, is inadmissible ; for in all the oblique cases, 
without exception, the final n or nii retains its place, and it is to it 
that the signs of case are added. Consequently it is evident that n is 
not a sign of the nominative, but a formative, which has been com- 
pounded with the inflexional base, or annexed to it, though it is 
capable of occasional separation from it. 

(3.) In all the Dravidian languages, the quantity of the included 
vowels of the personal pronouns in some of the oblique cases (and in 
Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese in all the oblique cases) differs from 
the quantity of the same vowels in the nor.ninative. In the nominative 
the vowel is invariably long, in the oblique cases generally short — 
ir^ Canarese we find ndnu, I, nanna, my ; ntnUy thou, ninna, thy ; 
tdnu, self, tanna, of one’s self. This is the only instance in these lan- 
guages in which there is a difference between the nominative and the 
oblique cases of such a nature as almost to constitute the nominative a 
case by itself. In this instance, however, it is uncertain whether the 
nominative has been lengthened for the sake of emphasis, and we are 
to seek the true form of the root in the oblique cases, or whether the 
nominative is the true base, and the shortening of the quantity of the 
vowel in the oblique cases, prior to the addition of postpolitions, 
has arisen from the euphonic tendencies of the language. Telugu 
shortens the root-vowel in the accusative only. In Tamil the shortened 
form, without any inflexional addition, is often used as a possessive — 
e.^., niriy thy, from the obsolete thou — a usage which is in accord- 

ance with the ordinary Dravidian rule that the inflected form of every 
noun, or the basis of the oblique cases, is to be regarded as of itself a 
possessive or adjective. See “ Roots : Internal Changes.” 

Before proceeding to consider the oblique case-signs seriatim^ it is 
necessary to inquire into the changes which the base sustains prior to 
receiving the suffixes. . 

Inflexion or Infleodonal Base of the Oblique Cases, — In a very large 
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number of instances that form of tbe Dravidian noun which constitutes 
the crude base, and which is used as the nominative, constitutes also 
the inflexiopal base. The nominative of this class of nouns and the 
base of the oblique cases are identical ; and the case*signs are added 
to the base or nominative without any link of connection, whether 
inflexional or euphonic, beyond the ordinary v or y, which is inserted 
to prevent hiatus between concurrent vowels. In a smaller number of 
instances (a number which constitutes, however, a very large minority), 
the base or nominative undergoes some alteration before receiving the 
addition of the terminations, or case-signs, of the oblique cases. 

In the solitary instance of the personal pronouns, as pointed out 
under the preceding head, the nominative sustains a curtailment (viz., 
by the shortening of the quantity of the included vowel) on becoming 
the inflexional base, or base of the oblique cases : but in all other 
instances the alteration which the base sustains consists in an augmen- 
tation, which is sometimes optional and sometimes necessary ; and it 
is to this augmented form (augmented by the addition of some in- 
flexional increment) that tbe case-signs are attached. This Dravidian 
rule may be illustrated by Hebrew. In Hebrew the personal and 
other sufiixes of subsfcaRtives and verbal nouns are attached, not to the 
base or nominative, but to the^construct state — the state in w^hich 
a noun stands when it is qualified by a subsequent noun. Just so in 
the Dravidian languages, in that large class of nouns in which th# 
inflexional base of the noun, or its adjectival form, differs from the 
crude form or nominative, the signs of -case are attached, not to the 
crude, njitural form of the noun, but to the altered, inflected form — 
viz., to that form w^hich a Dravidian noun assumes when it qualifies or 
is qualified by a subsequent noun, or when it stands to such noun 
in the relation of an adjective. This inflected form of the noun is 
frequently used by itself, without the addition of cahy case-termination, 
and when so used it has sometimes a locative, sometimes a possessive 
or adjectival force. Tamil grammarians hold that the inflexion is not 
a case-sign, though they cannot but admit that for almost every pur-, 
pose for which the possessive or locative case-signs arc used, the 
oblique case, or inflected form of the noun, may be used instead. 
They admit that it is used adjectivally : but it appears to me that its 
use as an adjectival formative is a secondary one, and that it was 
originally, like many other adjectival formatives in various languages, 
a sign of the possessive or locative. Its use eventually as the in- 
flexional basis of all the cases is in perfect harmony with this view of 
its origin, and testifies to the existence of a period in the history of the 
language when each of the postpositions of case was known and felt 
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to be a substantive, which required to be United to its base by a sign 
of localisation or relationship. At present, however, it is our object to 
seek out and arrange the various increments which are us%d for form- 
ing the inflexional base of the oblique cases, without reference to the 
other uses to which those increments are put. 

(1.) The inflexional increment ^in'* with its dialectic varieties,— 1 l\xq 
particle in constitutes the inflexion of certain classes of nouns in Tamil- 
Canarcse ; and the corresponding Teliigu particles are ni and na. All 
tlicse particles are, I believe, virtually one and the same. Tamil 
uses in in the singular and in the plural alike ; and its original signifi- 
cation has been forgotten to such a degree that it is now often used 
merely as an euplionic link of connection between the base and its 
case-signs. For this reason its use both in Tamil and in Canarese is 
optional. In Telugu the corresponding particles arc used only in the 
singular ; and where they are used, their use is not euphonic merely, 
but is intended to constitute the inflexion, Kii, which in this respect 
is more nearly allied to Tamil than Telugu is, and more regular, uses 
ni as the inflexion of the plural as well as of the singular of all classes 
of nouns. 

When in is used in Tamil as the inflexion of* the neut. sing, demon- 
stratives adu, that, «/?/,• this, it is a 2 ) 1 f to be confounded with an, a 
termination which those pronouns often take, especially in the oblique 
fuses, instead of u. Instead of adn and idxi, 'wo may say in Tamil 
adan and idan. In the nominative these forms are very rarely used ; 
but the accusative, adan-ei^ is more common, and the dative, adavlcu 
{adan-ku), still more so. id-in-dl, through this, ad-in-dl, through that, 
and cases similarly formed, must therefore be carefully distinguished 
from idan-dl and adan-dl. The an of the latter is a formative, which 
is probably of the same origin as the am of many neuter nouns (that 
am being often convertible into a^i) ; whereas in is an inflexional incre- 
ment, and was probably a case-sign of the locative originally. 

The use of in as an inflexional increment effects no alteration in the 
meaning of the case-sign which is suffixed to it. Where it is not fol- 
lowed by a case-sign, it is generally found to be used as a mode of 
expressing the genitive; but where a case- sign follows, it is merely 
euphonic, and its use is optional. Thus, we may say either heiydl 
(M-(y)-d/), with the hand, or kdyin-dl {kei-{y)-in-dl) ] either kdldl^ 
with the foot, or kdlindl {Jcdl-m-dl), In the first of these instances 
{Jceir{yyin^dl), y is used to keep the initial vowel of in pure, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary rule of the language ; from the use of which, in 
this instance, it is evident that in, though merely euphonic in its 
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present application, was in its origin something more than a mere 
euphonic expletive. 

in is not pnly attached as an inflexional increment to the crude base 
of Tamil nouns, but it is appended also to other inflexional increments, 
viz., to atiu^ and to the doubled final d and r of certain classes of 
nouns. Thus, by the addition of attu to mara-w,^ a tree, we form 
marattUy the inflexional base of the oblique cases, by suffixing to which 
the sign of the instrumental case, we form marattdl^ by a tree ; but 
we may also attach in to attu^ forming atiin {ait-in), a doubled and 
euphonised increment — e.//., marattindl {mara-attu-in-dl). As in when 
standing alone, without the suffix of any case-sign, has acquired the 
force of the genitive, so also has tlic double increment, attin — e.g., 
marattin signifies of a tree. In Tamil, in is the inflexion of all nouns 
except those which end in am, or in d-u or r-% .* in Canarese in is 
much more rarely used than in Tamil ; but where it is used, its use is 
rather euphonic and optional than inflexional, and it cannot be used 
by itself to express the force of the genitive. As in Tamil guruvil, in 
a priest, and giirnviml are identical, so we may say in Canarese either 
gurwvalli or gitruvinaUL In Malayalam the use of in before ^7, as in 
the last instance now adduced, is found. Dr Gundert says, only in 
pedantic poetry. Before the oilier inflexional increments it is common 
enough. 

In Telugu the corresponding particles ni and na Constitute the# 
inflexion, or natural genitive of certain classes of nouns, and are also 
attached as inflexional increments to the base before suffixing the case- 
signs — e.g,, dhiiki {dt-niki), to it, tammiiniki {tammu-ni-ki), to a 
younger brother, giirma-na-kxi, to a spiritual teacher. These incre- 
ments are attached only to the singular in Telugu. They constitute 
the singular inflexion — i.e,, the genitival or adjectival base of the 
noun \ and though their use is now in many connections optional and 
merely euphonic, they doubtless contributed at the outset to gramma- 
tical expression ; nor are they to be regarded as the inflexion of 
masculine nouns and pronouns alone, though they are chiefly used by 
them, for ddniki, to that, dtniki, to this, are neuters. The Telugu ni, 
and the Tamil-Canarese in, are doubtless identical in origin. The 
change in the position of the vowel is in accordance with the change of 
il, Tam. the negative particle, into le in Telugu, and of ul, Tam, 
within, into 16 in Telugu. It also corresponds to the change of the 
position of the vowel which is apparent when in, the Latin preposition, 
is compared with the corresponding Sanskrit preposition ni. 

It will be seen that in is used not only as an inflexional increment, 
but as a genitive^ an ablative, and a locative. We cannot be in error, 
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therefore, I think, in regarding in in all these instances as one and the 
same particle, though in different connedtons it is used for different 
purposes, nor in concluding that originally it had only ojie meaning, 
and was used for only one purpose. A comparison of the various case- 
signs or increments appears to show that in was originally an equivalent 
form for il, and as il means ‘here,* or a house (e.y., Jco-v il^ Tam. God's 
house, a temple), it seems evident that the first use of il in the inflexion 
of nouns must have been as a sign of the locative. It appears probable 
therefore that its equivalent in must also have had at first a locative 
signification. Dr Gundert says, “ The oblique cases would all seem to 
be modified forms of the locative, as expressing something happening 
in or about the noun, whilst the nominative pronounces its totality.” 
in being used in so many connections and in so general a way, in 
course of time it came to be regarded in some connections as merely 
an inflexional increment, that is, as an optional suffix to the base, and 
lastly, as little better than an euphonic expletive, which might be pre- 
fixed (its original meaning now having become obscured) to any case- 
sign, and even to tV, its own earliest shape. 

(2.) The inflexional increments ^aiV a7id ^ ar^ — The particles ad 
and ar are extensively used by Canarese a»- inflexional increments. 
Their use exactly resembles that of tnrin the same language, though 
each is restricted to a particular class of words, hi is used as an incre- 
cment of the bkse in connection with nouns which end in n — 
a priest ; and ad and ar are used in connection with neuter nouns and 
demonstratives, and with those alone. In the Canarese genitive case- 
endings, ara, at/a, ina^ and a, it will be seen that the real and only 
sign of the genitive is a, the final vowel of each ; and therefore Dr 
Stevenson erred in comparing ara or ra (properly ar-a or ad-d) with 
the New Persian rd, ad and ar are prefixed to the signs of case, not 
by the genitive only, but by three cases besides — viz., by the accusa- 
tive, the instrumental, and the locative. Thus we may say not only 
idara {id-ar-a), of this, and marada {mar-ada), of a tree, but also 
idaralli {jid-ar-alli), in this, and maradinda {mar-ad-inda), by a tree. 
Cojfisequently ad and ar, whatever be their origin, do not appear to be 
signs of case, in so far as their use is concerned, but are used merely 
as increments of the base, or inflexional bonds of conjunction between 
the b^e and the case-signs, like in, ni, &c. Moreover, Canarese 
differs in its use of these increments from Telngu and Tamil in this, 
that it never suffixes them alone without the addition of the case- 
signs, and never gives them the signification of genitives or adjec- 
tival formatives. 

ad and ar are evidently related. Are they also identical? Both 
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are increments of tlie neuter alone ; and where Canarese uses ar, 
Tulu uses t d and* r alfc known to change places dialectically, as 
in the so\jthern provinces of the T.amil country, in which it, is 
pronounced avn; and the Canarese increment ad is certainly," and ar 
probably, identical with that very word — viz., with the TamihCanar- 
ese demonstrative adn or ad^ it. Dr Gundert thinks ar derived, not 
from aduy but from aw, the equivalent of am, I do not feel sure of 
this ; but it is certain that n changes into r before k — e.g., adoTkuj 
Tam. to that — and that n and r are sometimes found to change places 
— c.^., comp. afterwards, with/>iw, afterwards. 

Though Tamil has not regularly adopted the unchanged form of this 
demonstrative, adu, as an inflexional increment of the base in the 
declension of nouns, it makes use of it occasionally in a manner which 
perfectly illustrates the origin of the Canarese use of it. In classical 
Tamil, as I have already mentioned in discussing the origin of the 
increment am, the neuter demonstrative may optionally be added to 
any neuter noun in the singular, not for the purpose of altering the 
signification, but merely for the improvement of the eupliony, and for 
the purpose of meeting the requirements of prosody, ada may thus 
be added even to the nominative — c.^., we may not only write pon^ 
gold, but also poetically pon%adu, gold, etymologically gold-that — 1 .«., 
that (which is) gold. It is much more common, however, and more in 
accordance also with the Canarese usage, to use ad-u in the obliqfle 
cases ; in which event it is inserted between the base and the case-sign, 
so as to become virtually (yet without losing its proper character) an 
inflexional increment — c.y., instead of the accusative of pon^ 

gold, we may \YxitQ ponnadei {j^onn-ad-ei). 

We may possibly connect with the Canarese ar, and therefore with 
ady and ultimately with the neuter demonstrative itself, the eupho- 
nic consonant r, which is used in Telugu in certain instances to 
separate between a noun of quality used as an adjective and the 
feminine suffix dht — e,g.y sogasu-r-dhi, a handsome woman. This 
would be quite in accordance with the peculiar Telugu usage of em- 
ploying t£e neuter demonstrative singular in place of the feminine 
singular. I should prefer, however, to regard this r as used simply to 
prevent hiatus. 

(3.) The inflexional increment ‘ feV — In Telugu ti or ii is the most 
common and characteristic inflexional increment of neuter singular 
nouns, and it is used in Telugu, like the corresponding attu in Tamil, 
not merely as an increment of the base, but as the inflexion, with the 
signification of the possessive case or of that of an adjective, as the 
context ipay require. Two instances of the use of this increment will 
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(suffice out of tlie very numerous class of neuter nouns which form 
their singular inflejiion by tho addition of fi or ti (or rather by the 
combination of that particle with their last syllable) — vdkUi^ a 
doorway, inflexion v61d\i ; nudnrti, the forehead, inflexion nudufi. 
In these instances of the use of fi or ti, the inflexional increment 
appears to be substituted for the last syJlable ; but it is certainly to be 
considered as an addition to the word — as a particle appended to it ; 
and the blending of the increment with the base, instead of merely 
sufflxing it, has arisen from the euphonic tendencies of the language. 

I have no doubt that the suffixed particle which constitutes the 
Telugu inflexional increment was originally ti, not ti — tho dental, not 
the lingual. This would account for the circumstance that f alone 
follows words of which the final consonant is r or ^ ; for on the addi- 
tion of the dental t to r or I both consonants dialectically coalesce and 
become t ; the hard cerebral being regarded as euphonically equivalent 
to the two soft letters. In no case in Telugu is there a double t in 
the inflexional increment, tolli, antiquity, forms its inflexion not in 
tolti or toll inti, as might have been expected, but in tonti Here, 
however, it is not the increment that is euphonised, but tlic final I of 
the base. Compare the Tamil toiulni, antiquity, from the root toL ti 
is evidently the equivalent of the Tamil \lrii, an euphonised form of 
(lu. The dental ti is used instead of the cerebral ti, as the inflexion of 
nCuns ending in a pure vowel or in yu after a pure vowel — e.g., vdyu, 
the mouth, inflexion vdti; cite, the hand, inflexion cMti: This circum- 
stance proves that it was the dental ti which was originally used in 
all cases. The dental t, on being appended to consonants, changes 
naturally into the lingual ; whereas the lingual rarely, if ever, changes 
into the dental. If we now conclude, as I think we undoubtedly may, 
that the Telugu inflexion was originally ti, not /i, this inflexional in- 
crement may at once be Connected with the Telugu neuter demonstra- 
tive, adi, in the same manner as the Canarese ad and the Tamil attu 
are connected with the Tamil-Canarese neuter demonstrative adu. 
Though the identification of the inflexion and the neuter singular 
demonstrative could not easily be established from Telugu alone, 
or from any one dialect alone, yet the cumulative argument derived 
from a comparison of all the dialects has great force. An important 
link of evidence is furnished by the inflexion which follows. — 

(4.) The inflexional increment ^attii^ or ‘ attru' («rrw). — All Tamil 
nouns which end in am, whether Sanskrit derivatives or pure Tamil 
roots, reject am in the oblique cases in the singular, and take att-u 
instead ; and it is to this increment that the various case-signs 
are suffixed — e.g,, the locative case-sign il is not added to dram 
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depth, but to the inflexional base dr-attu, so that in the depth is 
not dranvsil, but dr-att-iL This rule admits of no exception in the 
ordinary dialect of the Tamil; but in the poetical dialect, which 
represents more or less distinctly an older condition of the lan- 
guage, atiu is sometimes left unused, and the case-sign is added 
directly to the crude base — e.g., instead of kag-attu-hkuy to the depth 
(from kayam, depth), kaya-kku is used in the Chintiimani. When the 
increment attu is not followed by any sign of case, but by another 
noun, like the other inflexion in^ and like the corresponding Telugu 
inflexion th ordinarily the force cither of the genitive or of an 

adjective, sometimes that of a locative, which is perhaps the first use to 
which it was put — e.g., kul-atiu mtn^ may mean as a genitive, the fish 
of the tank, as ajocative, the fish in the tank, or as an adjective, tank 
fish. This inflexion, like ad and ar in Canarese, and ti or ti in Telugu, 
is used in connection with the singular alone, am, the formative of the 
base, which is used only by the nominative in the singular, is retained 
in the plural, not in the nominative only, but in all the oblique cases. 
To it the sign of plurality is appended, and the case-sign follows the 
sign of plurality — e.g.^ marangalJZ {maramgaUil)^ in trees. 

There are in Tamil»a few naturally plural (neuter) pronominals and 
nouns of relation (€.^., avet^^ those (things) ; «^7a, few ; pala^ many ; 
elld^ all ; compare Mai. silava, palava^ elldva) which receive in their 
oblique cases the inflexional increment arr^^, pronounced attru, Thi^, 
from elldm, all, which is properly elld-v-um or elld-iim {uni being the 
conjunctive and inteiisitive particle ‘ even,’ and elld-um or elldm, signify- 
ing even all, all together), the locative which is formed by the Tamil 
is elldvatlriluni {elld-{vyattr'-il-um), in all, literally, even in all. So 
also avei, they (neuter), forms its accusative not by adding ei, the 
accusative case-sign, to avei, but by inserting- and adding ei thereto 
— e.g,, avattrei (av-attr-ei), them ; in which instance ei (for a), the sign 
of the plural, is rejected, and its place is supplied by atiru, the in- 
flexional increment of this class of plurals. 

It is evident that the Tamil increments, attu and attru, are virtually 
identical. The difference in use is slight, and in pronunciation still 
slighter; and in general aitru is pronounced exactly like altu by the 
vulgar. We may therefore conclude that they are one and the same, 
and on examining Telugu we find additional confirmation of their 
identity. In Telugu, am, they (neuter), answering to the Tamil avei, 
forms its inflexion in vd^i (for avafi). This Telugu (supposititious) 
avafi is evidently identical with the Tamil avattru. The ti of this 
inflexion is certainly the same as the ti of Telugu nouns substantive : 
and if there is no difference in Xelugu between the fi which forms the 
• L‘ 
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inflexional increment of neater singular nouns and demonstratives and 
the plural inflexion of such words as vdt% we may also conclude that 
there is no real diflerence between the singular attu and |he plural 
att'i'u of the Tamil. 

Whence did the r whicli is included in avru or attr-u take its rise ? 
We see its origin, I think, in Canarese ; for in the ancient dialect ar 
or r forms the inflexional increment of every one of the plural prono- 
minals which take anu in Tamil — e.g>, avara (corresponding Tam. 
avarru), of those things ; ellavara (Tam. elldvaTTu), of all things ; 
helavara (Tam. dlavaxTu), of some (things). The Canarese r is pro- 
bably, as w'e have seen, derived from, and originally identical with, cf, 
or t ; and hence Tamil in doubling r gives it the sound ttr. Thus, 
not only the Tamil increment att-Uy but also axT-u, seems to be derived 
from the same origin as the Canarese ad or avy and the Telugu — 
viz., from the neuter singular demonstrative. Both these inflexions 
have been formed also by the same process ; for «r, when doubled, 
becomes [aitr-ti)y as naturally as ad, when doubled, becomes 

att-ii; and in each Cfise the doubling arises from the adjectival use 
to which the suflixed pronoun is put. It is a recognised rule of 
Tamil that when a noun ending in d-u is used adjectivally, the d-u 
may either become ddn or tt-u — e,g,, hj>m erud-Uy an ox, is formed 
either erud-in or eruU-ti, of an ox. So also ad-u, it, which is now 
generally inflected by the addition of in, seems to have been inflected 
formerly as att-u. adu is vulgarly pronounced in the oblique cases as attu 
by the bulk of the northern Tamilians. The majority of the natives 
of Madras, for instance, use attei (attu-ei) as the accusative of adu, 
that, instead of adei ; and in the neuter singular pronominal siifiixes 
to the verb the same pronunciation is not only commonly heard, but is 
often written — e.g., instead of irukkivadulcku, to its being (the dative 
of irudekir-adu, it is, the being, or that which is), Madras Tamilians 
write iriikkiTattukku ; in which compound allu is evidently used as 
the neuter demonstrative singular instead of adu. It is also deserving 
of notice, that the feminine singular suflix of a large class of appella- 
tive nouns, which is di or adi in Telugu, and which has been shown to 
be identical with the neuter demonstrative, is in Tamil iti or atti, I 
explain in this way the Tamil neuter singular preterites in ttru, like 
dyittru {dyiTTu), it becomes. This was dyidadu, which was abbreviated 
into dyiddu — dyittu (compare the corresponding change in Canarese), 
and this was euphonised into dyittru. 

Two instances will suflSce to illustrate the identity of the Tamil attu 
and the Canarese ad, and thus supply the only link that is wanting to 
the perfect identifleation of attu with the Telugu ti, and of both with 
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adu. The Tamil p^lrv-att-ily iji ancient times, is compounded of pdrv- 
am (Sans, deriv.), antiquity, att-Uy the inflexional increment, and Uy 
the sign of the locative. Compare this with the corresponding Canar- 
ese purv-ad-alliy in which it is evident that ad is used in the same 
manner as ati-Uy and perfectly agrees with it in signification. Again, 
the Tamil dyirattondrUy a thousand and one, is formed from dyiramy 
a ’ thousand (the inflexion of which is dyir-attu)y and ondru, one. 
When this is compared with the corresponding Caiiaresc word sdvirad- 
ondUy from sdm^ay a thousand (equivalent to the Tamil dyira) — inflex- 
ional form sdvir~ad — to which onduy identical with ondrUy is appended, 
it is evident that the Canarese increment ad^ and the Tamil aid are 
one and the same ; and also that in this instance the Canarese ad^ is 
used for precisely the same purpose as the Tamil ati^y viz., as an 
inflexional increment with an adjectival signification. 

Dr Gundert takes the Tam. arrw {attru) to arise from the combination 
of an-iiUy and thinks this supposition in fiivour of his derivation of 
Can. ar from an, (See “ Inflexional Increments ” aeZ^and ar.) He also 
thinks the Tel. ti agrees with it, as originally representing rr (^^r). I still 
think the view I have taken preferable, an = am being probably a neuter 
singular demonstratwe, and itu ^ du adu being the same, andlu would 
be a doubling of two particle^ having precisely the same force, and there- 
fore abnormal. The union of attu and in, altiny would not be abnor- 
mal, the particles having originally a different meaning (attUy denjpn- 
strative pronoun; m, probably sign of locative). Besides, I doubt 
whether an-du would ever become an-ttn and then aiTu {attru). It 
seems contrary to the euphonic laws of the language. These particles 
would naturally coalesce into andu, -In Telugu we have a particle 
formed apparently in this very manner from the union of an with diiy 
viz., the sign of the locative; but this is not attru oxtiy Jis according to 
the theory referred to it ought to be, but andu. (See “The Locative. 

(5.) The formation of the inflexion by means of doubling and hard- 
ening the filial consonant — Tamil nouns ending in d-u and T-u form 
the basis of their oblique cases by doubling the final d and r : and the 
doubled d becomes by rule tt, and the doubled r, Ur (though si^elled 
rr) — e.g.y from kdd-u, a jungle, is fonned kdU-{u)~lcku, to a jungle ; 
from dv-Uy a river, dttr-il {drr-il), in a river. This inflexion, like all 
others, is supposed by Dr Gundert to have been originally a locative. 
I am doubtful of the propriety of tliis theory in this instance, and pre- 
fer the following explanation. 

This doubling of the final consonants of such nouns is to be regarded, 
I think, as a sign of the transition of the meaning^of the first noun to the 
succeeding one, just as when intransitive or neuter verbs ending in d-u 
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or p-^ acquire by doubling their vowels a transitive signification — t.g.j 
from dd-w, to run, is formed* to drive; from <ep-w, to become 
clear, comes tUtr-u to clarify, to comfort. Properly speaking, 

therefore, this doubling of the final is an adjectival formative, rather 
than an inflexional or case-sign basis ; but in this, as in many other 
cases, the same form appears to be usea in two different connections, 
in consequence of the case-sign which is appended to the doubled 
final having originally been a noun, and still retaining in compounds 
the force of a noun. 

In Tehigu the final consonant of nouns of this class is hardened, but 
not doubled, to form the inflexion or basis of the oblique cases — €,g,, 
the inflexion of ^- 2 ^, a river, is not etti (^rr^*), but eti, of a river ; and 
that of nddu, a country, is ndt% of a country. In some instances 
Telugii corresponds more closely to Tamil in forming the inflexion 
of nouns in it by changing that into — e.g.^ aTtUy the neck; 
inflexion of the same arti. If we regarded Telugu alone, we should 
consider these examples, not as instances of the doubling of a final 
d or r, but rather as instances of the incorporation of ti, the usual 
inflexional suffix, with those finals; and we should suppose this 
view to be confirmed by the circumstance that Telugu does not, like 
Tamil, double the final d-u or v-u of intrq^sitive verbs on converting 
them into transitives, but adds a formative chu. Nevertheless, the 
T^il rule is so clear and express, and so evidently founded upon 
grammatical reasons, and the Telugu words in question, nadi, &c., so 
exactly agree with the Tamil, that we cannot but recognise in them 
the operation of the same principle, though somewhat disguised. In 
other and parallel instances, though the Telugu hardens, it does not 
double — e,g., from Tam. and Tel. to sing, Tamil forms 

pdff-Uy a song, Telugu pdf-a. The final » of such Telugu inflexions 
as ndft, of a country (from ndd-u), instead of ndt~u, which Tamil 
would lead us to expect, is owing, I have no doubt, to the influence of 
fi, which is the ordinary suffix of the inflexion of neuter nouns. 

(6.) The inflexiorwl increment ‘ ij — The inflexion of the plural of the 
Telugu epicene demonstrative pronoun consists in i-r-e.g,, vdru (from 
avaru)^ those persons ; inflexion vdri, of them, their. The final u of 
vdr-u is merely euphonic, but the i of vdri is certainly an inflexional 
increment ; and possibly the final i of the singular masculine demon- 
strative inflexional vdni is not to be regarded as a portion of ni, the 
ordinary inflexional increment of Telugu masculine nouns, but is 
identical with the final ^ of vdri, A small class of Telugu nouns form 
their singular inflexion also in i — e.y., M14, of a foot, tir-i, of a car. 
What is the origin of this i? I think we are guided to a true idea of 
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its origin by comparing it with the possessive pronoun vdridi^ TeL that 
ivhich is theirs, which in Ku also is ^vdridL When vdridi is compared 
with th^ Tamil possessive avaradu, the meaning of which is exactly the 
same, we see that in each language the termination is that of the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun, which is adu in Tamil, adi in Teliigu ; and we 
also see that the penultimate i of vdridi is derived by attraction, 
according to Telugii usage, from the succeeding ^, which is that of the 
neuter demonstrative singular adi. The final i of vdri may therefore 
be regarded as an abbreviation of adi, or at least as derived from it. 

(7.) Telugii •plural inflexional increment in * aJ — In Tclugu a con- 
stitutes the plural inflexion of most colloquial pronominals, and of all 
substantive nouns without exception, l-n, properly I, is the pluralising 
particle of all neuter nouns in Telugii, and of the majority of rational 
ones. The inflexion is effected by changing this l-u into la, or to speak 
more correctly, by suffixing a to I — the final vowel of In being merely 
euphonic ; and it is to this incremental a, as to ni and ii, the singular 
inflexions, that all the case-signs arc appended — e.g., katiulu, knives; 
inflexion kattida; instrumental hatlida-cheta, by knives. I have no 
doubt that this inflexional increment a is identical with a, one of 
the Tamil-Canarese* signs of the genitive, of the use of which as a 
genitive, in the singular as Well as in the plural, we have an illustration 
even in Telugu, in the reflexive pronouns tan-a, of self, tam-a, of selves. 
This increment also, therefore, is to be regarded as a genitive in origin, 
though in actual use merely an inflexion ; and I have no doubt that 
each of the Dravidian inflexions proceeds from some case-sign. 

Before leaving this subject, I should briefly refer to one which bears 
some relation to it, viz. : — 

Euphonic links of connection between the base and the inflexion, the 
base and the case-signs, or the inflexion and the case-signs. 

In Tamil the dative case-sign ku is generally preceded by an 
euphonic u, and through the influence of this u the k is doubled. 
Thus, from avan, he, is formed not avanku, to him, but avamtkku 
(avan-Vrkku). TJie personal pronouns, both in the singular and in the 
plural, make use of an euphonic a in this connection, instead of u — 
e.g,, from ndn (or rather from a weakened form, cn), I, is formed the 
inflexion en ; and this takes as its dative not enku or ennkku, to me, 
but enakku {en-a-kkvi). In the higher dialect of Tamil the dative 
case-sign ku is often directly attached to the noun, especially in those 
instances in which the noun terminates in a liquid or semi-vowel — e,g., 
we find in that dialect not avarukku (avar-u-hkti), to them, but avarku. 
In ancient Canarese also, the dative case-sign was invariably attached 
in this manner. In Malay^lam the personal prQnouns require the 
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insertion of an euphonic vowel, as in Tamil, between the inflected base 
and the case-sign. Thus, to thee, is enih^^ tnaW^ ninakK, dr , 

7iinaTck\ To us, namukkti, namakku. Some of these forms aie rarely 
used. 

Whenever concurrent vowels meet in Tamil v and y are used, as has 
already been shown, to prevent hiatus ; and accordingly they are used 
between the final vowel of nouns and those inflexions or case-signs 
which begin with vowels — e.g., nadmril (nadu-{vyil), in the middle ; 
varhjil {vari-(Ty)-il\ in the way. Compare this with the use of v for a 
similar purpose in ^lagyar — e.^/., from /d, a horse, and at^ the sign of 
the objective case, is formed not loat^ but lovat^ precisely as would be 
done ill Tamil, v and y are used by Caiiarese in the same manner 
as by Tamil; but in Telugu, as has already been shown, n is used 
as a preventive of hiatus instead of y. 

The way has now been prepared for the investigation of the Dra- 
vidian oblique cases, and of the signs of case properly so called. 

The Accmative *or ^Second* Case. — In the Indo-European languages 
the case-sign of the accusative of neuter nouns is identical with that of 
the nominative case. This identity has arisen, I conceive, not from 
the nominative being used as an accusative, but vice versd from the 
accusative being used as a nominative. Tfib accusative case-suffix is a 
sign of passivity, or of being acted upon ; and it appears to have been 
su^xed to masculine and feminine nouns to denote that in that instance 
they were to be regarded not as agents, but as objects. Subsequently, 

I conceive, it was adopted, because of this signification, as a general 
characteristic of the neuter, objective, or dead class of nouns, and so 
came to be used as the nominative, or normal case-ending of nouns of 
that class. 

In the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, that which was in 
its origin a formative termination of abstract neuter nouns, seems to 
have been adojDted as an accusative case-sign. The old Canarese 
accusative case-sign am seems to be identical with, and is probably 
derived from, the am which is so largely used as a formative by Dra- 
vidian neuters. Notwithstanding this, the use of the nominative, or 
rather of tlie' simple, unformed base, as the accusative of neuter 
nouns, is the ordinary and almost universal colloquial usage of Tamil- 
Malayalam, and is often found even in classical compositions. The 
accusative case-termination may be suffixed whenever it appears to 
be desirable to do so, either for the sake of euphony or to prevent 
^ambiguity ; but it is rarely employed except when it is required for 
those purposes. When this case-termination is used without necessity, . 
it sounds stiff and unidiomatic ; and this is one of the peculiafities by 
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which the Tamil of foreigners is marked. Tamil-Malay&lam masculine 
and feminine nouns and 4heir corresponding pronouns invariably take 
the accusative case-suffix when they are governed by active verbs. 
This probably proceeds from the principle that it is more natural for 
rational beings to act than to be acted upon ; and hence when they do 
happen to be acted upon — when the nouns by which they are denoted 
are to be taken objectively — it becomes necessary, in order to avoid 
misapprehension, to suffix to them the objective case-sign. On the 
other hand, the difiference betw^een the nominative and the accusative 
of neuter nouns is often allowed to pass unnoticed, because such nouns, 
whether they act or are acted upon, are alike destitute of personality 
and inert. Whether the accusative is used as the nominative, as in 
the Indo-European languages, or whether, as is often the case in the 
Scythian tongues, the iKjininative is used for the accusative, the 
principle involved appears to be one and the same. In Telugu the use 
of the nominative for the accusative is confined to things without life. 
In the case of irrational animals, as in that of rational beings, the 
accusative must be expressed. As far as things without life are con- 
cerned, Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dra vidian rules. The dialect 
of the Tudas uses tfie nominative for tlie accusative and genitive in 
the case of all nouns, except the personal pronouns. The use of the 
nominative of neuter nouns for the accusative is not unknown to the 
North Indian vernaculars, and is one of those particulars in which 
those vernaculars appear to have participated in Dravidian or non- 
Aryan influences. 

(1.) Accusative case-sicpis ci, e, and a. — The only sign of the 
accusative which Tamil recognises is e/, which is suffixed to both 
numbers and to all genders ; thougli, as has been mentioned, the accu- 
sative of neuter nouns is often identical "vvith the nominative or base. 
Examples, avan-ei, liim, avaf-ci, her, ad-ei, it. The accusative case- 
sign of MalayA-jam is e, which evidently represents the Tamil ei. 
In ancient Malay alain. Dr Gundert says, a is often used instead. 
Canarese ordinarily uses either a or aunu as its accusative case-sign ; 
but in some instances naima, mo, ninua, tliee), o seems to have 
been converted into 7i,a. This a seems to be equivalent to the Malay- 
Ajam e and the Tamil ei, into which the Canarese short a is often found 
to change by rule. 

The Tamil-Malayajam accusative case-sign c or a may be com- 
pared with he or e, the dative-accusative of Hindi pronouns ; with the 
Gujanlthi dative-accusative singular e ; and with the preponderance of 
the vow'el e which is observed in the dative-accusatives of the Bengali 

and Sin^hi. Compare also the Brahui dative-accusative ne or e, and 

♦ 
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the Malay e. On pushing the comparison amongst the Scythian 
tongues, not a few of their accusative case-sigps are found to resemble 
the Tamil accusative. Thus the Wotiak accusative is fermed by 
adding d to the root — €,g., ton, thou, ton-d, thee. The Turkish accu- 
sative is t or yt ; the Mongolian i after a consonant : djt, instead of 
the Turkish yl, after a vowel. The Turkish t is doubtless a softened 
form of the Oriental Turkisli accusative case-sign nt, from which it has 
been derived by the same process by which the Turkish dative case- 
sign eh or yeh is undoubtedly derived from the old Oriental Turkish 
gd or ghdh. It would therefore appear that the Scythian accusative 
originally contained a nasal ; and in accordance with this supposition 
we find in the Calmuck pronouns an accusative case-sign corresponding 
to the Oriental Turkish nt — c.//., hida-nt^ us, from hida, we, and also 
me, and d-i-mdi, thee, from the bases na and dzL With this 
we may again compare the llrahui dative-accusative ne or e. nl being 
evidently the basis of the Turkish and Mongolian sign of the accusa- 
tive, if the Dravkliaii c? or e be allied to it (though this can hardly be 
regarded as ])robable), this el or e must originally have been preceded 
or followed by a nasal ; and in investigating the other Dravidian accu- 
sative case-signs we shall discover some reasons lor surmising this to 
have been actually the case. ' 

(2.) Accusative casc-sigiis am^ atmu, auna^ nn, &g, — arti is the char- 
a&eristic sign of the ancient Canarese accusative, and is used in 
connection with nouns and pronouns alike — e.r/,^ avaUim, her. The 
more modern form of the Canarese accusative is ainin — e.//., avai-annu^ 
her j and this amm is evidently identical with the older am, am has 
in other instances besides this evinced a tendency to change into an ; 
for ‘he' is avam in ancient Canarese, though avan in Tamil. Tlie change 
of the old Indo-European m, the sign of tlie accusative in Latin and 
Sanskrit, into the Greek v is also a parallel case. The ancient Canar- 
ese case-sign am no sooner changed into an, than it would irresistibly 
be impelled to euphonise a?f by the addition of fiu. Even in Tamil, 
man, earth, is commonly i)ronounced maipuf, and the corresponding 
Telugu word is mamm by rule. Hence we seem to be quite safe in 
deriving annu directly from mi, and mi from am. Another form of 
the Canarese accusative, case-sign is anna, instead of amm, or simply 
mia or na — e.g., na-nnxi, me. The final u has in this instance been 
changed into a, through the attractive force of the primitive an ; or 
perhaps the entire euphonic appendage nu has been rejected, and the 
original case-sign an been softened to a, whilst the final n of the base 
has been doubled to augment or express the objectivity of the signi- 
fication. 
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The Tulu accusative case-sign is nu or n\ which is evidently iden- 
tical with the case-signs of the Telugu and Canarese. Compare the 
various accusatives of ‘this* — old Can. idam, modern Can. idannn; 
Tuju linden; Tel. dtni. Probably the whole of these case-signs are 
altered forms of the old Can. am; and this particle, as has already 
been suggested, under the head of the nominative, appears to have 
been originally a singular neuter demonstrative pronoun. When the 
Gond accusative differs from the dative it is denoted by Hn, 

In Telugu the neuter accusative is often the same as the nominative, 
as in the other Dra vidian dialects ; but when the noun denotes animals, 
or things possessed of life, whether rational or irrational, the accusa- 
tive must be ex[)ressed by the addition of a sign of case. The accu- 
sative case-sign may optionally be suffixed, as in Tamil, to nouns 
denoting things without life ; but whether tlie noun denote a thing 
without life, or a being possessed of life, whether it be singular or 
plural, the sign of case must be suffixed to the inflexion, genitive, or 
oblique case basis, not to the nominative. When the inflexion is the 
same Jis the nominative, the noun to wdiicli the case-sign is attached is 
still regarded as the inflexion, so that in theory the rule admits of no 
exceptions. The sign of the accusative in Telugu is nu or nL When 
preceded by i it is ni — c.//., \nti-ni, dom-um ; where it is preceded by 
any other vowel it is mi — e.g.^ hidda~nu, puer-mm A similar ni or na 
is used ill Telugu (but not so systematically as the corresponding irfm 
Tamil) as an eui»lionic inflexional increment ; and na or ni is also a 
sign of the locative in Telugu. Probably those locative and genitive 
suffixes were originally, and arc still to be regarded, as one and the 
same ; but the sign of the accusative, though nearly identical in sound, 
proceeds apparently from a different source. Comparing it with the 
Canarese, and especially with the Tuju, accusative nu or n\ we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusitin that, though in sound it is identical with 
the ordinary inflexional augment, it is to be regarded as a relic of the 
Canarese accusative case-sign amiu or am. The suflixes of the accusa- 
tive of the Telugu personal pronouns can be explained on this supposi- 
tion alone. The inflexions of those pronouns are essentially different 
from their accusatives, and incapable of being confounded with them ; 
and the accusatives of those pronouns take of necessity, and not merely 
for euphony, the nasal suflixes nn or 7mu in the singular, and mu op 
mmu in the plural. Thus, whilst nd, of me, is the inflexion of nemt, 
I, its accusative is nanu or nannuy me ; the accusative of the second 
person is niriu or ninnu, thee, and their plurals are mamu or mammu, 
us, mimu or mimmu, you, whilst the inflexions of those plurals are md 
and mt , When these accusatives arc compared with the Canarese and 
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Tulu, especially with yanan\ me, and hinan\ thee, in the latter, their 
virtual identity, and therefore the origin of them all from the ancient 
Canarese am can scarcely be doubted. . i 

We may now proceed to compare this accusative case-sign am, an, 
anmi, nu, or na, with the Gujar^thi dative-accusative ne, with the 
Panjabi nu or mnn, and also with the Brahui ne or e, and the Turkish 
and Mongolian vt or t. In the Finnish tongues the greater number of 
singular accusatives are formed by suffixing en, an, &c., which are also 
used as signs of the genitive : in the plural there is rarely any diflfer- 
eiice between the nominative and the accusative. Ascending further 
towards the source of the Scythian tongues, we find in the language of 
the Scythian tablets at Beliistun an nnquestioiuible link of connection 
with the Dravidian. The pronoun of the second person singular in 
that language is 'nt, thou, of which nin is the accusative ; and when 
this is compared with the Tu]u nin-an\ thee, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the closeness of the resemblance. 

We should also notice the extensive use of m or 7i as an accusative 
case-sign in the languages of the Indo-European family. In Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Gothic, m predominates, in Greek 71 ; but these consonants 
are virtually identical, like the 7)1 of the ancient Canarese, and the 7t of 
the modern. A similar form of the acct*sative being extensively pre- 
valent, as we have seen, in the Scythian tongues, it would be unreason- 
attic to derive the Dravidian case-sign from the Indo-European. In 
this instance it would be safer to conclude that both families have 
retained a relic of their original oneness. 

If, as appears highly probable, the old Dravidian accusative in ain 
is identical in origin with the am wdiicli is used as a sort of nominative 
neuter, or rather neuter formative, and if this a.m was originally a 
demonstrative pronoun, formed from the demonstrative base a, we 
seem to find in the Dravidian languages, not only a relic of their 
original relationship with other families of tongues now widely diver- 
gent, but an index to the original meaning of the neuter accusative case- 
sign m or n, wherever found, and an explanation of the identity of the 
singular neuter accusative case-sign in so many Indo-European languages 
with the singular nominative case-sign am. Being a formative of neuter 
nouns, a class of nouns which more commonly denote things that are 
acted upon than things thjit act, it would naturally come to be used as 
an accusative case-sign — that is, as a sign of objectivity. 

It only remains to inquire whether the Tamil-Malayiilam accusative 
case-sign ei, e, or a, cannot be connected with the Canarese am, amni, 
and na. On comparing the ancient Canarese accusative nmnam, thee, 
with the more modern ninna, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
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latter is derived from the former by the ordinary process of the soften- 
ing away of the final nasal Through this very process the final am of 
many subs^ntive nouns has been softened to a — e.g,^ maram, ancient 
Can. a tree, mnra or maramu^ modern Can. If, then, the sign of the 
accusative in ninna^ thee, is not na^ but a (instead of am), as is pro- 
bably the case, there cannot be any difficulty in deriving from it the 
Tamil accusative case-sign ei, for the change of a into ei takes place 
so frequently that it may almost be considered as a dialectic one— e.y., 
compare old Tamil ^7a, not, with the modern Tamil illei, 

(1.) The Imirumenial or ‘ Third ’ Case, proiierbj so called . — Different 
particles are used by different Dravidian dialects as suffixes of the 
instrumental case. In Telugu the most classical instrumental is iden- 
tical with the inflexional locative, and consists in changing or ti, the 
inflexion, into ta or ta — e.g., rOAa, with a stone, from rd-yi, a stone, 
the inflexion of which is rd-ii. This form of the instrumental was 
probably a locative in its original signification, and at all events it is 
identical with an old form of the locative — e.g., inta, in a house, from 
Uhl, a house, of which the inflexion is inti. The more commonly used 
instrumental of Telugu is formed by the addition to the inflexion 
of any noun of cM or ^.hUa, which is itself the instrumental form of 
chc-yi, the hand, signifying bjithe hand (of) — e.g., nippu-cheta, by fire, 
literally by the hand of fire. The inflexion, or genitive, without the 
addition of any special suffix, is also occasionally used in Telugu, ^ 
ill High Tamil, to denote the instrumental case, as well as the ablative 
of motion, and the locative. The particle na is also sometimes suffixed 
to neuter nouns to denote all three ablatives. 

The old Canareso instrumental suffix wi is evidently identical in 
origin with m, the suffix of the Tamil ablative of motion, originally a 
locative. It has already been seen how easily m changes into n : and 
both in Cfinarese and in Tamil there is so close a connection between 
the ablative of motion and the instrumental, that the case-sign of tlie 
one is very often used for the other, especially by the poets — e.g., vdl-in 
dya vadu, Tam. a wound inflicted by a s^vord, not from a sword. In 
Canarese also the ablative of motion is denoted more frequently by the 
suffix of the instrumental than by its own suffix. Through a similar 
tendency to confound these cases, tlie case-sign of the instrumental has 
disappeared from Latin, Greek, &c., and tlio sign of the ablative 
has come to be used instead. Even in English, by, originally a loca- 
tive (e.g., close by), is used at present to form the ablative, or more 
properly the instrumental. 

The instrumental case-sign in modern Canarese is inda, evidently an 
jeuphonised form of an, as are also the old Canarese suffixes indam and 
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ivde. The instrumental suffix of the Tuda is tdd, * Dr Pope connects 
this with erdy past tense of er, to be ; but as he states that end is some- 
times used instead of edd, I should prefer to consider edd derived from 
end by the same process by which onduy one, in the other dialects, has 
become odd in Tuda, and endy identical with the Canarese indOy used 
by the Tudas* Badaga neighbours. The instrumental case-sign of the 
Tu]u is (fduy which Dr Gundert derives from a locative noun ede — 
ideiy Tam. a place, to which the oblique case-sign or inflexion d%iy 
answering to the Canarese (/a, is added. I suspect the Tulu ddu has 
the same connection with the Canarese inda as the Tuda edd appears 
to have. 

Ill Tamil and j\falaydlam the suffix of the instrumental is dl; in 
High Tamil dn also, dl is the case-sign of the ablative or instru- 
mental in Gond, though in Telugu, which is spoken between the Tamil 
country and the country of the Goads, a different case-sign is used. 
This suffix dl may possibly be derived from, or allied to, hdly Tam. a 
channel. In some dialects channel is a compound word (Tam. Jcdl- 
vdy; Tel. hdlava; Can. kdlive), and the only meaning of kdl is a foot. 
This meaning is contained in Tamil, but that of a channel, which 
Tamil contains also, suits better the supposed • use which is made of 
Mly as a sign of the instrumental case, (kdl may have lost its initial k 
in the same manner as kal or yal, the neuter sign of plurality, is known to 
have done in Telugu and Tuju, in which it has become l-tCy by corrup- 
tion from kcd-it or yal-u. Compare also the corruption of avargal to dl 
in the colhxpiial Tamil mdly they. Here both g and r have disap- 
peared. Compare also the disappearance of k from the Canarese 
kammdranu instead of kamiakdrarm. 

Dr Gundert’s theory respecting the origin of dl or dtiy as a sign of 
the instrumental, is that it is a verbal noun from d gii, to become, with 
the meaning, he supposes, of ‘ being also there,’ or ‘ being along with it,’ 
dgal is the shape this supposed verbal noun takes in Tamil, but as the 
root of the verb is simply d, we may suppose dl to be an earlier form 
of dgaL dl would readily change to duy as the il of dgily Tam., if it 
become, is changed poetically into dyitiy and as ily the sign of the 
locative, becomes in the ablative of motion either il or in. Dr Gundert 
considers this dl identical with the Tulu Id, which serves as a conjunc- 
tive particle in all the significations of the Tamil wm, and. In both 
Tamil and Malay^lam kdl, meaning a place, is used as a locative case- 
sign, for which purpose in the latter it is sometimes shortened into 
kcd. It would therefore appear that dl was originally different from 
kdl. If dl be identical with the Tulu Id, it would appear to have had 
originally the meaning of a social or conjunctive, rather than that of 
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an instraxnental. In Sanskrit the instrumental has the force also of a 
social, but this is not so in the Dravidian languages, in which the 
social case-signs differ from those of the instrumental. Perhaps the 
Tamil-MalayA.lam particle dl has the force of a social or conjunctive 
when used as the formative particle of the subjunctive mood ; but if 
the instrumental dl of Tamil and Malayalam nouns be really identical 
with dgal^ I should prefer to explain it, in this connection, as having 
the force of ‘ arising from,* ‘ in consequence of ; * which is a meaning dgal 
would naturally acquire. May it be supposed that dl is a lengthened 
form of the demonstrative base a/, that, there, and that its use as a 
sign of the instrumental is to be illustrated by the parallel case of the 
use of ^7, here, as a sign of the locative ? A shortening or lengthening 
of the included vowel (especially the latter) is not unusual. Thus hal 
and Ml are alternative signs of the locative in MalayMam. 

Ill the Indo-European family of languages there are no signs of the 
instrumental case which at all resemble those that we have noticed 
in the Dravidian family. The only analogies which ,I have noticed 
(and probably they arc illusory) are those which exist between the 
case-sign of the Tainil-Malay^lam and the corresponding case-signs of 
the Finnish tongues.* Compare dl with the instrumental suffix of 
the Magyar, which is al in ^e singular, el in the plural ; and with 
alZrt, ella^ &c., the instrumental suffixes of the Finnish proper, and 
which are euphoiiically augmented forms of al and el. «• 

A secondary or periphrastic mode of forming the instrumental case, 
which obtains in the Dravidian languages, as also in the northern 
vernaculars, is by means of the preterite verbal participle of the verb 
to take, and the accusative or abstract nominative of any noun — 
e.g., kaitiyei (k) Tcondu, Tam., with a knife, literally having taken a 
knife : compare the corresponding Bengali churi diyd, with (/.e., hav- 
ing taken) a knife. Various participles besides koiidu are used instead 
of the instrumental in Tamil and Malayalam, as knowing, doing, seeing, 
considering, putting, saying, <kc. ; but kondu, taking, is the one most 
commonly used. This has prison from the repugnance of the Dravi-. 
dian (as of the Scythian) languages to continue to make use of any 
inflexional form after it has ceased to express its original meaning, and 
has become a mere technical sign. When that has taken place, as in 
the instance of the Tamil dl, those languages are often found to 
abandon the old form, or lot it fall gradually into disuse, and to adopt 
some word or phrase instead which has a distinct meaning of its own, 
and the use of which recommends itself at once to the intelligence 
of the speaker. 
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(2.) T1\a Conjunctive or Social Case , — Dravidian grammarians have 
arranged the case system of their nouns in the Sanskrit order, and in 
doing so have done violence to the genius of their own grammar. The 
Dravidian ablative of motion and the locative are evidently one and 
the same case, though represented as different by grammarians, in 
deference to Sanskrit precedents ; and the Dravidian social ablative, as 
some have called it, or rather, as it should bo termed, the conjunctive 
case, though it takes an important position in the Dravidian languages, 
has been omitted in each dialect from the list of cases, or added on to 
the instrumental case, simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it 
as separate from the instrumental. The conjunctive, or social, stands 
in greater need of a place of its own in the list of cases in these lan- 
guages than in Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several case-signs 
of its own, whilst in Sanskrit it has none. 

The instrumental is best rendered in English by the preposition by, 
by means of j the force of the conjunctive is that of the preposition 
‘ with,’ in the sense of the Latin ciuiUy or together with. Sometimes the 
English preposition ‘ with ’ is used in either sense — e,g.y I cut it with a 
knife, I went with him ; but in the Dravidian languages the former 
‘ with ’ would be represented by the sign of tho- instrumental case, the 
latter by that of the conjunctive — Jcatti-{y)-dl^ Tam. by a knife, 
avan-6du, with him. Though Sanskrit and the Indo-European lan- 
guages generally are destitute of this case, Latin evinces a tendency 
towards it in such forms as nohiscuin. Whilst most of tlie Scythian 
tongues have a regularly formed conjunctive case equally with the 
Dravidian ; and cZen, the conjunctive case-sign of Calmuck, may 
even be compared (though doubtless the resemblance is accidental) 
with the Tamil conjunctive case-sign udan. 

The Tamil and Malay alam conjunctive case-signs arc odu and Odu 
(when emphasised, ode)] also udan. odu is evidently a lengthened 
form, probably a verbal noun, from odu; and the root meaning of odu^ 
as is apparent from its derivative ottu, adhesion, is to touch, or rather 
to touch so as to adhere. The particle odu, or Odu, thus denotes the 
closest kind of junction, and is appropriately used as the sign of the 
conjunctive case. Udan or udane, the other sign of the case in Tamil, 
is pronounced odan; and in the Canarese odane, the initial o is written 
as well as heard. The final an being one of the ordinary formative 
particles of Tamil nouns, it appears probable that tho root is od’y and 
if so, udan and odane are identical in origin, as in use, with odu and 
6du. Udan is still used poetically as a noun signifying conjunction, 
and commonly as an adjective with the meaning of joint — e.g., udan- 
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pangdli, Tam. a joint sharer ; as an adverb, udan^ means immediately. 
The Tamil verb toduy to touch, with its derivative todaVy to follow, 
seems to me to be closely allied to odw, to adhere to. 

The Telugu conjunctive case-sign is tMuy of which t(} is an abbre- 
viated form. This iodu appears to resemble the Tamil oduy and the 
Tel. adverb todanUy todency at once ; it still more closely resembles the 
Tam.-Can. odanL The resemblance, however, does not amount to 
identity \ for if the Telugu words into which tMu enters in various 
shapes are compared, it will be found that the Tel. tod\t is identical, 
not with the Tamil odUy but with iwa (as in tCyrameiy companionship), 
the radical form of which is doubtless tor~Uy a verb, of which the 
original meaning, probably ‘ to bo together with,^ survives in Tamil only 
in the verbal nouns torudiy a collection, and torn, a cow-stall. I quite 
agree with Dr Gundert in thinking that odu and iora cannot be iden- 
tified ; but I still think them allied, through their common point todu. 
The Tamil odu and the Tel. iodu (the lengthened forms of od\i and 
iodu = toru) are certaiidy not identical, and yet it is difficult to suppose 
the resemblance between them altogether accidental. I admit, how- 
ever, that different postpositions for the different signs of case may be 
freely selected for us# in the various dialects, just as Tamil and Malay- 
^am use ily here, house, as t^e sign of the locative, whilst Tel. prefers 
lo - uly within. 

Tulu has a case, which Brigel, in his ‘‘ Tulu Grammar,” calls 
the communicative, which is used with some of the meanings of a 
dative, but which on the whole seems to have more of the force of a 
conjunctive. The case-sign is da or tOy and this particle seems natu- 
rally to connect itself, both in sound and signification, with odUy the 
Tam. -Mai. sign of the conjunctive. 

Tim Dative or ‘ Fourth ' Case , — In the North Indian dialects one and 
the same postposition or suffix is used more or less regularly as a sign 
of case both by the dative and by the accusative. In the Dravidiau 
languages, with the exception of the Gond, not only is the difference 
between the dative and the accusative essential and strongly marked, 
but there is less discrepancy amongst the various Dravidian dialects 
with respect to the particular sufiix used to denote the dative, than 
with respect to any other case-sign. The accusatives, instrumentals, 
ablatives, and genitives, of the various dialects, exhibit material differ- 
ences ; but in all the dialects of this family — in the rudest as well as 
in the naost polished — ^there is but one sufiix of the dative. 

The dative is formed in Tamil by suffixing ku (in construction kkv) ; 
in MalayMam khu; in Telugu ku or kiy according to the nature of the 
preceding vowel — i.e., ki after a word ending in i, ku in all other con- 
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nections ; in old Canarese ge or he; in the modern dialect ge or 
and in construction ige; Tulu, ku, gu, k\ g*; Tuda, k or g, generall/ 
the latter. From a comparison of these forms it is obvious that the 
guttural k or g (generally followed by a vowel) constitutes the most 
essential part of this suffix ; and that, as the vowel seems to have been 
added chiefly for the purpose of helping the enunciation, it is of little 
moment what vowel in particuLar appears to be used for this purpose. 

In the primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace, of any 
such dative suffix or case-sign as the Dravidian ku; but k6, the 
dative-accusative of the Hindi (in Bengali ke^ in Sindhi kite), resembles 
the Dravidian ku so much that it seemed to me highly probable that 
some relationship existed between them. Two recent writers, however, 
seem to have proved that the Gaurian ktj has been derived from San- 
skrit; and if this be the case, its relationship to the Dravidian Ui 
cannot be maint^i^ned. Dr Trumpp, in his “ Sindhi Grammar,” derives 
the Sindhi khe and the Bengali ke from the Sanskrit locative krH^, for 
the sake of, in regard to. This form became in Prakrit first kite, tlien 
kie. It was then contracted into ke, which in Sindhi, by reason of the 
elided r, became khL He derives the Hindi and Hindustani form of 
this postposition kd by a similar process from* the Sanskrit krHam, 
which is used adverbially with the samp signification as the locative 
krHL In Prakrit, and still more in the modern dialects, the neuter is 
obanged into the masculine. In accordance with this rule, we have 
first kii^, then kib, and then the more modern contracted form kb. He 
thinks kbm and kaum formed from kb by the addition of an euphonic 
anusvdra, to whicli the modern tongues have taken a great fancy. 
Dr Trumpp argues also that the fact that the Arian vernaculars, which 
border immediately on the Dravidian idioms, have not adopted the use 
of kb as a sign of the dative, shows that it is improbable that the 
dialects more to the north have been indebted for this form to the 
Dravidian idioms. 

Mr Beames, in his ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India” (Introduction, p. 48), attributes to the kb of the 
Hindi, <kc., a different origin ; but the origin he assigns to it is as dis- 
tinctively Sanskritic, and equally far removed from relationship to the 
Dravidian case-sign. He says, “ It is demonstrable from actual written 
documents that the modern Hindu kb is a pure accusative or objective, 
and was in old Hindu kaun, which is the usual and regular form of 
the Sanskrit kam, the accusative of nouns in kah; so that there does 
not appear to be the slightest reason for connecting it with anything 
but the cognate forms in its own group of languages.” Though the 
derivation of the Hindi k^ from the Dravidian ku cannot now be main- 
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Gained, it does not follow that the Dravidian form must be supposed 
' to be derived from the Hindi one. The Dravidian being found in 
every dialect of the family, liowever cultivated or however rutlo, has 
an antiquity of its own, greatly surpassing that of the change of Icaun 
into kJb in Hindi. Probably nonO;of the written documents referred to 
by Mr Beamcs can pretend to an antiquity equalling that of the Syrian 
Christian inscription, in tlie Tamil <)f the period, on the Malabar 
coast, which has been ascertained to have been written in 774 a.d., 
and in which we find hu used as a dative (f.//., nagarattu^viv , to the 
city) precisely as it would be at the present day. All that can be said 
is that this resemblance of kd to ku is one of those cases of remarkably 
close resemblance which do not amount to, but which might readily 
be mistaken for, relationship. 

The Singhalese dative is gluti ; in the Oraon, a Dravidian dialect 
strongly tinctured with Kolarian elements, it is gai ; in Tibetan gya ; 
in the language of the Bodos, a Bhutan hill tribe, it is kho, nearly 
identical with the Hindi. The suffix of the dative in the various lan- 
guages of the Turkish family seems closely to correspond to the I)ra- 
vidian dative. The forms of tliis suffix found in the Oriental Turkish 
are ke, ka, ge, ga^ gkah, and also «. The Osrnanli Turkish dative is 
yeh or elt, the initial h or g ^f the older dialect having been softened 
into ?/, and then discarded. The IVlanchu de and the Mongolian dou 
are possibly allied to the Tatar ke ; for it has already been remarhed 
that the change of k into t or d, or vice versil, is not an uncommon one in 
this group of tongues, and that even amongst sister dialects belonging 
to the same family or sub-genus., the pluralising j)articlc in one dialect 
is ek, and in anotlier et. In the Finnish family of languages the 
Turko-Dravidian dative re-appears ; tliough the Finnish proper has h, 
not ke. In the Irtish and Surgutish dialects of the Ostiak the suffix 
c^f the dative is ga, corresponding to the Oriental Turkisli ga or ge. 
The ordinary Ostiak has also a, softened, as in tlie Oriental Tiirkisj[i 
itself, from ga. Compare also the Mordvin adessive siinix va or ga. 
Tie Cheremiss illative, which denotes motion into a place, is .sVid, 
she^ &c., but in adverbs and certain po.stpositions this is rej)laced by 
he, ka, &c., signifying direction. The origin of this particle is con- 
sidered identical with that of the particle ke or ge, which is used to 
form a social ablative. The syllable ka or ki is also a part of the case- 
sign of the ordinary ablative and the sii 2 )erlative. The Japanese sign 
of direction is ve, he, ye, e — e.g., Yedo-ve, Yedo- wards. 

Interesting and remarkable analogies have been brought to light by 
the Scythian tablets of IJehistun. We learn from those tablets that a 
dative suffix which is almost identical with the Dravidian, and also 
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with the Turkish and Ostiak, was used by the oldest Scythian dialect 
of Central Asia of which any remains are extant. The dative case sign 
or suffix which is most largely used in the Scythic tablets is ikki or 
ikka, Mr Norris noticed the resemblance of this suffix to the Magyar 
genitive-dative nek and the Telugu genitive postposition yokka; but 
its resemblance to the dative suffix of the Telugu and of the other 
Dravidian dialects is still closer. The Tamil ku becomes, as wo 
have seen, akkii or ukku in construction; the Canarese ge becomes 
ige; and the Malayrilam nkku or kku becomes ikhi; * which last form 
of the suffix is identical with the Scythian of Ikdiistun. Compare, 
e.g., the cuneiform Scythian nt-ikka or ni-ikki, to thee, with the 
corresponding Malay alam nhia-kku, the Telugu 7ii-kit, and the Tuju 
nikk\ 

It has thus been shown that the principal languages of the Scythian 
family accord very exactly wdth the Dravidian languages in the use of 
I*a, ki^ hij or some related particle, as the suffix of the dative. It may 
be noticed also, tjiat in the language of the Malays there is a prefix, ka, 
which signifies ‘towards.* ‘To a place,* however, in Malay, is data 7 i. 
It is difficult to determine whether the Finnish dative suffix le has any 
connection with ke. It certainlj^ seems to resombVe much more closely 
the Tibetan, Pushtu, and ^Marathi dative/ suffix Id — which Id is evi- 
dently equivalent to the New Persian I'd. Compare, e.y., the Marathi 
to thee, thee, with the corresponding Persian to 7'CL 

]VIalayS,lam alone of all the Dravidian dialects ap[)ears to possess 
two suffixes of the dative, viz., kku, which is the suffix most largely 
used, and innu, nu, or u, which is occasionally used in the dative 
singular only. This innu is evidently a compound form, and seems to 
be euphonised and softened from in-k7i, Tamil is fond of adding to 
the base of nouns which are to be declined the euphonic increment in 
(originally a locative), before suffixing the signs of case. The same 
practice prevails in Malaydlam also. Consequently, this exceptional 
Malay^lain dative is not iima, but nu, or simply u; and the doubled 
n which sometimes precedes it (e,g,, avannu, to him) may only be an 
euphonic compensation for the loss of the k. The k or g of ka or ga 
has been softened away in some dialects of the Turkish and Ostiak, 
precisely as I suppose it has been in Malayalam. Dr Gundert prefers 
to derive this peculiar dative case-sign innu from the possessive case-sign 
inadu. The MalayAlam endre, my, is, I doubt not, to be resolved into 

* The fina} Vowel of sudh forms in Malay&lam is extremely short. Dr Gundert 
always uses apostrophe instead — e.g., kk\ In poetry the final vowel is 
written u. 
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m>ct/du^ and therefore marattindre^ of a tree, into marattinadu. This mar- 
attindre again may have been softened into marattinu, just as the Mai. 
ninnUf standing, iniiu, to-day, are softened from the Tam. nindru and 
indrti, l)r Gundert supposes, therefore, that in tliis form of the dative 
we have a relic of the possessive. He is doubtful, however, himself of 
the validity of this explanation, as mi is as common in old Malay Mam 
as nnii — c.</., avanu, to him, as well as avannu. Here he thinks it 
most probable that the hu has been sim])ly dropped. If the expression 
‘‘ softened away ” were used instead of drop 2 )ed, this cxidanation Avould 
be equivalent to mine, wliich is that innu^ being a dative, is more 
likely to be a softened form of which is in itself a true dative, 
than that it should be a softened form of inaduy which is in itself a 
possessive. 

Can a i)urely Dravidian origin be discovered for the Dravidian 
dative case-suffix hi ? The locative suffixes ^7 and in can bo explained 
ab intra; but I doubt whether ku is capable of an ah inira ex^dana- 
tion. The only suggestion I can offer is as follows : — Looking at such 
nouns of direction as vadakJcu, north, and kirakku, east, we find the final 
ku, though a dative or directive in signification, indistinguishable in 
form from the ku wldch is one of the commonest formatives of verbal 
nouns, and from the ku, possibly the same ku, which is a sign of 
futurity, in the oldest form o? the Tamil verb. Can it be that in all 
three connections the ku is the same, and that the root idea in ei^h 
case was transition 1 This docs not explain how ku came to mean 
transition; but it may indicate the direction in which inquiry may 
be made. 

The Ablative of Motion or ^ Fifth' Case . — This case appears to have 
been included in the list of cases by Dravidian grammarians out of 
deference to the grammatical jmnciples of the Sanskrit. It is true 
that if we look at the construction and meaning of a Dravidian sen- 
tence, the signification of an ablative of motion will be found to exist, 
and it will be found to be ex 2 )ressed much more clearly even than in 
Sanskrit ; but a distinction is to be drawn between the existence of a 
case and the existence of a case-sign, or regular technical suffix of 
case. The Dravidian languages have undoubtedly an ablative of 
motion, and a great many other ablatives besides; but I doubt 
whether they have any case-suffix which belongs exclusively to the 
ablative of motion. 

On comparing the suffixes of the ablatives of motion (which are also 
used sometimes in an instrumental sense) with . those of the locatives 
in the various dialects of this family, no real difference is apparent 
between the one class and the other, or at least no adequate reason 
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appears for regarding them as distinct and independent suffixes; for 
whatever difference does exist is to be attributed, not to the signs of 
case, but to the verbs or verbal participles which are annexed to them. 
The object of the ablative of motion is to furnish an answer to the 
question, whence ? and this answer is obtained in the Dravidiaii tongues, 
by suffixing to a noun of place the sign of the locative, and annexing 
to that sign a verb of motion. By this means the locative is converted 
into what is called the ablative, without changing its case-suffixes, and 
the idea of change of place is thus naturally and necessarily educed. 
Native Tamil grammarians appear to hold that i7, the ordinary suffix 
of the ablative, and ?7, the most largely used sign of the locative in the 
colloquial dialect, though written and pronounced alike, are different 
particles with different significations. I am persuaded, however, that 
this view is erroneous ; and that a natural system of case classification 
would determine that the Dravidiaii languages have no ablative, pro- 
I>erly so called, but only a variety of locative and instrumental suf- 
fixes, which are capable of becoming ablatives by the addition of 
appropriate verbs. 

In Tamil, the suffixes wffiich are used in forming the ‘ fifth ^ case, or 
ablative of motion, are il and hu il (Tcl. ^7/^^)». signifies by itself a 
house, a place — e.g., /c6-(vyil, a temple,^ God^s house ; its primitive 
meaning, however, aiipears to have been ‘ here,^ ‘ in this place ;/ and it 
isiJherefore well suited for becoming a sign of the locative. Accord- 
ingly it has a idace in the list of locative suffixes, as well as in those 
of the ablative ; and in the colloquial dialect it is used as a sign of the 
locative far more frequently than any other particle. The other suffix, 
in, is identical, I conceive, with im, the old Canarese sign of the instru- 
mental : it is used as an instrumental in Tamil «also ; but probably 
both im and in were previously locative suffixes. In old Canarese the 
proper suffix of the ablative is altmim (other forms of which are attan- 
indam and attaninde), which is itself formed from the demonstrative 
adverb attarja (identical with attal-u or atta, there, or attal, that side), 
by the addition of im, the old instrumental suffix, meaning originally 
‘ here,’ from which inda, the more modern suffix, is derived ; and this 
inda, though the ordinary sign of the instrumental, is also ordinarily 
used, with the addition of a verb of motion, as the sign of the 
ablative. 

Whilst I think that not only il, but also in and im were originally 
locative suffixes, it is more difficult to determine whether il and in were 
originally identical in §ound and signification, as well as in application. 
In every instance in which il is used in Tamil, in may be substituted 
for it poetically ; and it is almost exclusively by the poets that in is 
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used. Moreover, in Telugu, illu, a house, identical with ^7, is eupho- 
nised into in, in the inflexion infi, of a house. On the other baud, if 
we regiyrd in as originally a locative, it will be found to have a far 
wider range of analogies than il, and may therefore be surmised to 
have sprung from a different root. In Finnish and Magyar we find 
an, en, and still more frequently in, used as signs of the locative. 
Even in Sanskrit we find in used as a locative case-sign of pronouns of 
the third person — e.(j,, tasmin, in him ; and though this in is supposed 
to Lave been euphonised from i, yet in the Latin locative preposition 
in and the Greek h, corresponding to the Sanskrit ni, we find the 
existence of a remarkable analogy, il, on the other hand, has no 
apparent affinities out of the pale of the Dravidiaii family. 

It seems probable that in, one of the signs of the locative in Tamil, 
is identical with in, a sign of the genitive, or inflexional increment, in 
Tamil-Canarese j and if so, a new and very wide range of affinities is 
disclosed, as will be seen when the case-signs of the genitive are 
inquired into. • 

The Tamil il and in agree in this, that when they are used as suffixes 
of the ablative, they both require to be followed by verbs of motion. 
In the spoken dialeftt of the Tamil, the verb of motion is preceded by 
the verbal participles nind^u, standing, or irtindic, being. The use of 
these participles strengthens the supposition that il and in are properly 
to be regarded as locatives. In the higher dialect, however, thej^are 
ordinarily dispensed with, and il or in is followed by a verb of motion 
alone — e.g., malei-{g)-in virum anm, the cataract which falls from the 
mountain. In this expression the idea of “ motion from a place is 
plainly implied in the’ aoristic relative participle virum, which falls ; 
and hence in, whatever it may have been in origin, acquires the force 
of a sign of the ablative of motion. 

In Canarese the compound ablative suffixes attanim and deseyinda 
are not so commonly used as inda, the terminal member of the second 
compound suffix ; and though inda is described to be the sign of the 
instrumental, I have no doubt that it is identical with im and in, 
and a locative in origin. The first member of the Can. compound 
dese, means a point of the compass (Sans, dis, Tam. iisei), inda 
is not only used by itself to form the ablative, but is also allied to alii 
or illi, the sign of the locative, for the purpose of denoting the ablative. 
Compare the Canarese allinda or illinda, from, with the corresponding 
Tamil compound iUirundu or il-nindru. In Telugu the particle nat 
which corresponds to the Tamil in and the old Canarese im, is more 
distinctively a locative than an ablative of motion. This particle is ni 
after i; and if this is its normal form it may at once be identified with 
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the Tamil in. The Telugu ablative of motion is ordinarily formed by 
means of the verbal participle nmidi or nufichi alone, without the aid 
of any such suffix as na or ni, il or in ; consequently thii^ ablative 
seems to have still less of the character of an independent case than in 
Tamil. On further examination, however, it comes into accordance 
with the Tamil ablative, niindi or nimchi is regarded by Mr Clay, and 
I think correctly, as formed from nndiy having been, the past participle 
of unduy ^to be, to which is prefixed the n of the locative case-sign, the 
full form of which is na or nL Thus paraldkamu-nundi vachchenuy he 
came from heaven, should be divided vachchenu; 

literally, ‘*he, having been in heaven, came.’’ uiichi is not found in 
the classics in this connection, and being the past participle of a transi- 
tive verb derived from the same root (meaning to place), its use as the 
suffix of the' ablative of motion would be somewhat inappropriate. On 
the other hand, the use of ntidi in this connection is perfectly in accord- 
ance with the use in the Tamil ablative of motion of the corresponding 
form irunduy having been, or nindriiy having stood, to which also uiy 
the true case-sign, originally a case-sign of the locative, must be prefixed. 

The Tulu ablative of motion, which is also used as an instrumental, 
is (fdu or (fd\ The corresponding form of the Tuda is eddy which 
is also pronounced end; and as this is probably identical with the 
Oa;narese inday it seems possible that the Tulu d^d* may have had the 
saiAte origin. 

The Genitive or ^ Sixth' Case, — The genitive or possessive case is 
formed in the Dra vidian languages in various ways, and by means of 
various suffixes, each of which requires to be examined separately. 
The Tuda dialect uses the nominative for the genitive, as for the 
accusative. 

(1.) The dbh'eviated jn'onominal genitive, — The personal pronouns 
of the Tamil form their inflexion, or ordinary genitive, by shortening 
the included vowel of the root — e.g,y nt (properly 7i6n)y thou, niuy thy ; 
tidniy we, ndm, our. This shortened form has the force of a genitive 
in Tamil without any suffix or addition whatever, though it is often 
strengthened by the addition of a suffix in the other dialects — e.g.y in 
Canarese it requires to have a genitive suffix appended to it, and of 
itself it is merely an inflexional basis. In the Scythian of the Behis- 
tun tablets the nominative of the pronoun of the second person is long 
— viz., Tiiy whilst the inflexional form and enclitic possessive nl is 
short, precisely as in Tamil-Canar^se. 

We shall best, I think, understand the origin and force of this 
peculiar form of the genitive of personal pronouns, by considering it 
as a pronominal adjective.’ Every Dravidian noun of quality or rela- 
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tion becomes adjective on being prefixed to a noun-substantive for 
the purpose of qualifying it ; and ordinarily the only changes which it 
undergoes on becoming an adjective are such petty euphonic changes 
as are intended to facilitate the combined enunciation of the two 
words. The change in the quantity of the personal pronoun to which 
I hfive now referred, apjiears to have this origin. I regard it as simply 
euphonic, and euphony is certainly promoted by this conversion of a 
long vowel into a short one prior to the addition of the case-suffixes, 
or of the governing substantive. We find apparently a similar 
euphonic shortening of the quantity of the vowel of the root, on the 
conversion of the abstract noun into an adjective. See the section on 
‘‘Numerals*' — e,(j.^ «r/«, Tam. six, diJtuhadit^ sixty; seven, trii- 
hadu, seventy. There is room, however, as we shall see, for supposing 
that the process which has actually taken place may have been the 
reverse of this — viz., that the shorter form of these numerals is the 
radical one, and that the longer has been euphoriically lengthened. 

(2.) The neiU^ inflexional f/emtive^ — The neuter inflexions aftUf 
aU7*u, {iy tiy <kc., are largely used in forming the genitive in Tamil and 
Telugu, 

The various suffixes which are used to form the inflexion were 
originally, I conceive, signs of the locative case : but in process of time 
they have come to convey more commonly either a possessive or an 
adjectival signification, according to the connection ; and in n^ny 
cases, as has been shown, they have shrunk into inflexional increments 
of the base, or have become mere eu[>honic links of connection between 
the base and the case-suffix. Dr Trumpp considers the inflexion or 
formative of the North Indian vernaculars originally a genitive. The 
inflexion which is now under consideration is in Tamil atlu, and is 
used by the singular of neuter nouns alone, arrw, pronounced aitru, 
is occasionally used by neuter pronominal plurals. The same inflexion 
— for I believe I have shown it to be the same — is in Teingu ti or it. 

The inflexional suffixes being, as I conceive, first locative then pos- 
sessive suffixes in their origin, their adjectival use naturally flowed 
from their use in forming possessives. There is sometimes little dif- 
ference in signification between the locative, the genitive, and the 
adjective ; and in several languages besides the Dravidian the adjec- 
tival formative either appears to have been derived from the possessive 
suffix, or to be identical with it. Thus, as we have already shown, in 
Tamil, it matters little whether kulattu min (from hdam, a tank, and 
mtn, fish) be translated adjectivally tank fish, or genitivally the fish of 
the tank, or locativciy the fish in the tank. The adjectival rendering 
is ordinarily the more natural one, but if a few words be added to the 
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compound expression, so as to bring out tlic full force of the inflexional 
suffixes, it will be evident that tho.^e suffixes must have been signs of 
case originally, and that their adjectival use is secondary to their use 
as signs of the possessive or locative. Tims, when we say in Tamil, 
i-{kykH(attH mhi penK/ilt^'u, to render the sentence, this tank fish has 
increased, would not only be barbarous, but would partly fail to ex- 
press tlie meaning, which is, the fish of this tank have increased. In 
this instance it is evident that the suffix attu is used as a sign of the 
genitive, though capable of acquiring in certain connections the force 
of ail adjectival formative. This same suffix aitu has sometimes in 
Tamil and Malayalam the force of a sign of the locative, properly so 
called, like the corresponding inflexional suffixes in Teliigu ; and when 
used as a suffix of the locative, it is governed by a verb, not by a noun ; 
from which it is certain that it must be regarded as a case-suffix in 
origin. It is here to be noted that though athi may have had at first 
a locative signification, yet, in such phrases as those given above, it is 
clear that it is not used as a locative. It has a locative signification 
only when the governing word is a verb. In these instances the 
governing word is a noun ; attu is therefore used as a possessive. 

Max Muller appears to derive the genitive from the adjective, not 
the adjective from the genitive, lie says (“ Lectures,” p. 110), “It 
can be proved etymologically that the termination of the genitive is, in 
ino^ii; cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by which substan- 
tives are changed into adjectives.^' 

I have already mentioned the connection which subsists between the 
inflexional suffix attu and adUf it, the neuter singular demonstrative 
pronoun. It is deserving of notice in this place that adu (the very 
same demonstrative, I doubt not) is one of the recognised suffixes of 
the possessive case in Tamil, and is occasionally used as a possessive 
in the other dialects also. Thus we may say in Tamil either marattu 
{kyico 2 pu (from maram, a tree, and koppu, a branch), the branch of a 
tree, or marattinadii koppu {inaT^-atlin-adn). inaramadu may also be 
used, though not in ordinary use, because incuphonic ; but the posses- 
sive case-sign adu is quite as frequently suffixed to the crude form of 
the noun, or the nominative, as to the oblique form — e.^., vdrei-{yyadu 
param^ the fruit of the plantain, is as common as vdrei‘{yyin-adu 
2 mram, and is even more elegant. 

I have no doubt of the identity of the adu of vdrei-{yyadu and the 
attu of marattu in origin. The old crude base of maram^ a tree, is 
vmra^ as found in Canarese, the final am or m being a formative ; and 
on acZu, the sign of the possessive (originally a demonstrative), being 
added to mara^ we shall have maradu, of a tree (in Canaresd marada) ; 
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of which the d has only to be doubled (as it is colloquially by the 
Tamil people, many of whom say attu for adit), when the word becomes 
marattUy the very form in which we now find it. In old Cariarese we 
find tliis 5)rrn attu alternating with adu and atu in the posscssives of 
the personal pronouns — e.g., instead of ninnaduy thine, we sometimes 
find ninatu or ninattu. In Tclugu, the inflexional suflixes ti and ti 
are used without any additional particle as signs of the possessive or 
genitive even more frequently than in Tamil. The postposition yohha 
is but seldom added to it, and needs not ever be added. In Telugu 
also the connection subsisting between this suffix and the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun is still more obvious than in Tamil, adiy it, is 
systematically suffixed in Tclugu to nouns and pronouns, to convert 
them into possessives {e.g.y vdrldiy their or theirs), and the relation 
subsisting between adi (or diy as it is in some instances) and ti or ti 
is very close. In Canarese the corresponding particles ad and 
though used as inflexional increments of the base, prior to the addition 
of several of the signs of case to certain classes of noun^, have not now 
of themselves a possessive signification. Their present use is purely 
euphonic, and does not contribute to grammatical expression. Nouns 
in which ad and ar fire introduced form their possessives in ada and 
ara; and in these forms the fipal a is that wdiich contains and conveys 
the possessive signification, ad and ar have only the same incremental 
or euphonic force in ad-a and «;•-«, that in has in in-Gy wliich is % 
corresponding Canarese possessive. 

( 3 .) The neuter demonstrative genitives, — aduy it, and its euphoni- 
cally lengthened equivalent Ciduy are often used, especially in classical 
Tamil, as signs of the possessive, and they are ranked by native gram- 
marians amongst genitive case-signs. adu is the neuter singular 
demonstrative (derived from a, the remote demonstrative base, and </, 
the sign of the neuter singular). Its meaning wdien standing alone 
is invariably that of a demonstrative pronoun, but by usage it lias 
acquired the signification of a genitive or possessive, when annexed to 
any noun as a suffix, avan-adu is literally ‘ he + that,' that is, ‘ he + that . 
which belongs to him,' but by usage it means ‘ his property,' his. This 
use of adu, as a possessive suffix, is derived from its use as the forma- 
tive of nouns of possession. 

By the addition of this demonstrative to any noun or pronoun 
(generally it is added to the inflexion — in the case of pronouns it is 
always to the inflexion that it is added) a compound noun of posses- 
sion or relation is formed, which, like all Dravidian nouns of relation, 
is capable of being used as an adjective ; and it seems to have been 
the use of nouns with this termination as possessive adjectives which 
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has led to adu and its equivalents being regarded as signs of the 
possessive case. The noun to which adu is appended may be used, 
and often is used, without any addition or modification, as the nomi- 
native of a verb or of a sentence. Thus, enadu^ Tam. (from en, my, 
and aduy that), signifies properly that (which is) mine ; and this com- 
pound possessive may either be used adjectivally — e.g,, enadu hei, my 
hand, literally the hand that is mine (in which instance adu is called 
by grammarians a genitive case-sign) ; or it may be used as a possessive 
noun, and as such it becomes the nominative of a verb — e.g,, enadu 
pdyittrUy mine (or my property) is gone. Thus adu, which at first meant 
‘ that,* became secondly the formative of a possessive noun (civan-adUy 
that which is his, literally he + that), thirdly the formative of a pos- 
sessive adjective {avan-aduy his), and lastly a sign of the possessive case 
generally, signifying ‘ of * or ‘ belonging to.* Another reason for regard- 
ing the genitive case-sign adu as‘originally and properly the formative 
of a noun or adjective of possession, is that it cannot be followed indis- 
criminately by^any kind of noun, but by neuter nouns alone, and 
j^roperly by the neuter singular .alone. Thus we may say enadti kei, 
my hand, but not enadu keigaly my hands; except indeed in the 
colloquial dialect, in which the singiihar is used for the plural more 
frequently than in the higher dialect or by the poets. 

The higher dialect would prefer in tliis instance ena keigal — ena 
iiistead of enadu — i.€,y mea, instead of mevm, adu is not only a for- 
mative, therefore, but is distinctively a neuter singular formative, 
employed to give a possessive signification to tlie noun to which it is 
suffixed. Like all other nouns, these possessive nouns in adu are 
Ciip.able of being used as adjectives, by being prefixed without altera- 
tion to other nouns ; and when so prefixed, adn came to be used and 
regarded .as a possessive case-sign. This explanation seems to account 
for all the phenomena, and therefore is probably the true explanation. In 
Malayalam, this use of adu as a possessive c.ase-sign, though common 
in the ancient poetry, has nearly disappeared from the popular dialect. 
It is scarcely discernible except in tauaduy enadu (from which come 
tandre and endre, its, my). The old Canareso possessive pronouns, 
answering to the Tamil enadu, <kc., are ennadu, mnnadu, iannadu, mine, 
thine, its. These take also the shape of ninatUy tfec., and also ninattu, (kc. 

A similar use of the neuter singular of the demonstrative as a pos- 
sessive suffix obtains in Telugu .also — e,g,y nddi, mine, literally that 
(which is) mine, from nd, my, and adi, that, a form which is exactly 
equivalent to the Tamil enadu. Telugu uses a similar suffix to form a 
plural possessive to correspond with enadu or uddi, viz., m, which bears 
the s<ame relation to avi, those (things), which di does to adi, that 
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(thing)— vdrivi, theirs or the (things which arc) theirs. In this 
respect Telugu acts more systematically than spoken Tamil. It is not 
so fond, however, of using these possessive nouns adjectivally as the 
Tamil, and therefore di and vi have not in Telugu come to he regarded 
as case-signs of the genitive. The Canarese and the Tamil not only 
form neuter possessive nouns and adjectives by adding to them the 
neuter demonstrative, but they form also masculine and feminine pos- 
sessives, or possessive appellatives, of both numbers, by adding the 
masculine and feminine formatives to the genitive case or inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns. In the Tuda dialect, ad^ the demonstrative base, 
appears sometimes to be added to the first of two nouns, when it is 
used adjectivally. All the Dravidian dialects agree in appending the 
demonstrative possessive suflixes to the inflexion, not to the nominative, 
as a general rule, wherever the nominative differs considerably from the 
inflexion. When nouns receive in Tamil a double inflexional incre- 
ment — e.g., attu and in (in combination attin), the possessive suffix is 
added to this double increment — e.g., mar'^-attin-adu the branch 

of a tree, 

(4-.) The possessive suffix and its varieties. — in in Tamil and 
ui in Telugu, and cortesponding particles in the other dialects, are not 
only used as inflexional augn^ents of the base and euphonic bonds of 
connection between the base and the case-signs, but also as suffixes of 
the possessive and as adjectival formatives. I liave no doubt that 
and ni, of themselves and originally, were locative suffixes, and that every 
other use to w'hicli they have been applied grew out of their use as 
signs of the locative. As Max Muller says (p. 229), “A special case, 
such as the locative, may be generalised into the more general geni- 
tive, but not vice versd” Native Tamil grammarians do not include i?i 
amongst their case-signs, but describe it as a formative augment or 
adjectival increment alone : but on comparing its use in Tamil with its 
use in the other dialects, I am convinced that it was originally a sign 
of the locative, then adopted as a sign of the genitive, and tiiat it is 
still to be regarded, notwithstanding its other uses, and its probable 
origin, as one of the most characteristic of the genitive suffixes. 

In Tamil, of all genitive suffixes, in is that which is most frequently 
used, attu is used in the neuter singular alone, and arm (attru) in 
the neuter plural alone ; but i?i is used in connection w'ith both num- 
bers and with all genders. A similar use of in appears in the Malaya- 
1am. In Canarese, on the other hand, m is used only as an inflexional 
augment, not as a sign of case. One of the so-called declensions of the 
Canarese is said by grammarians to take ina as its genitive case-sign ; 
but in this instance the final a is the real sign of the genitive, as it 
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invariably is in Canarese ; and this genitive a is found to be preceded 
by various euphonic increments — ad, ar, or v, according to circum- 
stances. Doubtless the m of m-a, like the Tamil m, was a sign of the 
locative originally, then of the possessive ; but it has long ceased to 
contribute to grammatical expression, and therefore cannot now be 
regarded as a sign of case. In Telugu, 7ia or 7it, the dialectic equiva- 
lent of in, is used as a possessive suffix, as in Tamil, though not so 
frequently. The only difference in principle is that ?ii is used in 
Telugu in connection with the singular alone, and might be called a 
genitive singular case-sign, if the Telugu stood in an isolated position ; 
whereas in Tamil it is used in connection with plural nouns as fre- 
quently as with the singular. In Ku, which has special resembljinces 
to the Telugu, ni constitutes the inflexion (in reality the genitive) of all 
classes of nouns, whether singular or plural, precisely like the Tamil m. 
The Guild uses as genitive case-signs 7ia and 7id, da and d — forms 
which are probably allied one to another, as well as to the Brahui 7idy 
and to the Telugu and G6nd 7%i and the Tamil in. 

Though ill is not regarded by Tamil grammarians as a sign of the 
genitive, yet when those particles which are regarded as genitive case- 
signs are suffixed to any noun, m is ordinarily inserted between the 
noun and those case-signs ; so tliat all qjixiliary or additional particles 
are appended to this incremental in, not to the noun itself — e.g,, from 
ddu, it, is formed not ad^-udeiga, but ad*-in-%id€iya, of it ; from tamhi, 
a younger brother, is formed not tamhi-i^yYadu, but more commonly 
tamhi-[y)-in-adu, of a younger brother : and this rule seems to indicate 
that in, whatever its origin, has acquired more of the force of a genitive 
case-sign than the genitive particles which have subsequently been 
suffixed to it. The same inference is still more clearly deducible from 
the circumstance that in a large number of instances, both in the 
singular and in the plural, each of the case-suffixes in succession is 
apjiended, not to the crude form of the noun, but to the increment in. 
These case-sufiixes are not mere postpositional fragments, but were, or 
are still, nouns of relation ; and in, the particle by which they are 
united to the base, serves as a bond of connection, in virtue, as I con- 
ceive, of its signification as a suffix of the genitive. Thus, in the 
colloquial Tamil kallinidatlil (Jcal{l.yin-idattil), in a stone, idattil, the 
local ablative or locative suffix, literally means ‘ in the place ; ’ and this 
suffix evidently requires, or at least desires, the possessive in (with the 
signification ‘ of ') to connect it with the base. Hence haliPj-in-idattil 
literally signifies ‘ in the place of (or occupied by) a stone.' 

The adjectival meaning of in, though not its only or original mean- 
ing, is one which is recognised by native grammarians, and which they 
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prove by examples — ponnin {pon{n)-in) hiidam, a golden vessel. 
This adjectival use of in is not only allied to, but is derived from, its 
use as a suffix of the genitive, and in the illustration which lias now 
been adduced it is evident that ponnin kudam, might be rendered with 
equal propriety, a vessel of gold. It wdll be found also in the Indo- 
European analogies which will presently be adduced, that the similarity 
or identity of the adjectival formative and the genitive case-sign 
■which is apj)arent in this instance, has a wider range than that of the 
Dravidian languages. There is anotlier particle resembling m — viz., 
am, with its equivalent an, which is occasionally used in Tamil for 
both those purposes, and, like in, it is sometimes appended to the 
noun itself, and sometimes to the neuter inflexion. We see this fusion 
of the adjectival and the genitive signification of am in such forms fis 
dlam (dU-am) pd, the banyan flower, or the flow^er of the banyan, and 
iUtran karei {dttru, the inflexion of drn, a river), the river- bank, or 
the biink of the river. The same adjectival formative is mucli used in 
Millay ^\am also — c.r;., maV-am puJi {malci-nm puLi), mountain tiger, 
or a tiger of the mountain, a royal tiger. The final m of am changes by 
rule into the nasal which corresponds to the first consonant of the word 
which follows it and •with which it is compounded. Hence it changes 
into n when followed by a dental — e.^., pianan^ddppu {p)anei-am46ppu), 
a palmyra tope. It must not be supposed, however, that we have here 
to deal with an, tlie formative suffix of many Tamil nouns. In sudi 
words as adarku, Tam. to it, for adan-ku, am is not considered a sign 
of case or even as an inflexional increment, but (as we have already 
seen in the section on The Inflexional Increment ’') as a formative 
suffix, found in the nominative (though rarely), as well as in the 
oblique cases, am and an agree in this, that both are used as forma- 
tive particles of nouns, aw, however, is also used as a genitival or 
adjectival suffix in Tamil, whereas an is not. am and an are, I 
believe, identical in origin ; so also another pair of particles in and im 
(the latter the Canaresc form), am and an I regard as demonstrative 
pronouns ; in and im as related to or derived from il, here, a house^ 
the locative case-sign. 

We have now to inquire whether any trace of the genitive case-sign 
or adjectival formative in in, ni, am, or any related form, can be found 
beyond the circle of the Dravidian dialects. Of fill tlie North Indian 
vernaculars the Gujariithi is the only one which contains a form of the 
genitive resembling that wdiich we have been examining. That lan- 
guage has a genitive suffix in n (nd, nt, mm), wliich somewhat resembles 
the Telngii ni, nu, &c. In the language of the Bodos, a Himalayan 
tribe, the pronominal genitive is regularly formed by suffixing m — e.g., 
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an-nif of me, nau-ni, of thee, hi-m, of him. In Sanskrit the n 
which precedes the ah or as, of certain genitives, is undoubtedly 
euphonic ; but both in Sanskrit and in other members of the Indo- 
European family, we may observe distinct traces of the actjectival or 
genitival use of a particle of which the consonant n is the most essen- 
tial elenieiit. With the Dravidian particle compare aii-a, the Sanskrit 
adjectival formative, and an, the suffix of appellatives; the Greek 
possessive suffix eov ; the adjectival use of in Greek words like X/tf- 
iv-$g, and of en, in the Germanic wooden/ and also in, the Sanskrit 
suffix of agency, which is preserved in the adjectives of the New 
l^ersian. These forms look as if they were reciprocally related ; and 
possibly also there may be some ulterior relationship between them 
and the Tamilian in. There are traces in the Indo-European family 
of languages themselves of the use of in as a distinctively genitival 
suffix. The Celtic forms its genitive systematically by means of n, a)i, 
en, &c. : nor is it the genitive plural only of the Celtic dialects which 
uses this case-sign (as in the Sanskrit fiimily), but it is employed to 
form the genitive singular also. It should be noticed too that in the 
ancient Egy2)tian 71 (alternating with in) was used to ex2)ress all case 
relations, but jiarticularly that of the genitive. Compare also the 
Sanskrit genitive or possessive mania (ma-nia), of me, my, with the 
Zend niana, the Old Persian maud, and ttie Gothic meina, mine, theina, 
ttine, seina, his ; in each of which examples the final na, or its San- 
skrit equivalent ma, resembles the Dravidian in or ni, not only in 
sound, but also in the union of an adjectival signification with that of 
the j)ossessive or genitive case. The Lithuanian goes further than any 
other Indo-European tongue in resemblance to the Tamil in this point, 
for it not only uses n as a sign of the pronominal possessive (of the 
first Iverson), but it adopts this genitival man as the inflexional base 
of all the rest of the oblique cases of the same pronoun. 

In the languages of the Scythian stock we find a large number of 
still more essential analogies with the Dravidian genitival suffix in or 
ni. Compare both with the Dravidian and with the Indo-European 
possessives the Mongolian and Manchu mini (nii-ni), of me, my ; and 
the Mongolian tchini and the Manchu smi (si-ni), of thee, thy. In 
the languages of the Finnish family, the j)revailing form of the genitive 
is that which corresponds to the Dravidian : it is n, an, en, un, &c., 
not only in pronominal inflexions, but universally. Thus in Mordvin 
and Chcremiss, the genitive is formed by suffixing n or en — e.g., kudo, 
a house, kudo-n, of a house. The genitive plural of the Mordvin is 
nen, possibly a reduplication of n, intended to symbolise the plural— 
e.g., kudot-nen^ of houses. The Lappish genitive takes n or en in the 
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singular, and i in the plural, e forms the ordinary possessive suffix of 
the Magyar. The Finnish proper forms the genitive by suffixing n, 
nn, m, an, &c, — e.r/., mind (rtiui-d), I, min-un, of me, my. 

The prevailing form of the genitive in the Tatar or High Asian 
families, corresponds to 7ien, the reduplicated suffix of the Mordvin 
plural, and to its equivalent reduplication in the old Scythian of the 
Behistiiii tablets ; but whilst the reduplicated suffix is very frequently 
used, it systematically alternates with the simpler suffix im or in. The 
Oriental Turkish forms its genitive by suffixing or 7itn, or ntn^ or 
ntn. In the Ottoman Turkish the initial nasal is only occasionally 
used : the genitive plural is uniformly n?j ; the singular takes %in or 
7 iun, according as the noun to wdiich it is suffixed ends in a consonant 
or in a vowel. In the Mongolian, the sign of the genitive is u after 
the consonant ny after every other consonant, liu; and after a vowel, 
in or yui. TJie personal pronouns, as has already been observed, form 
their possessive by suffixing oiu or 7ii — e.r;., mi-mu, or mi-ni, my. 
Compare the Mongolian hol-hi, of the foot, with the^ ordinary Tamil 
genitive of the corresponding noun kdl-in, of the foot. The Calinuck 
dialect of the Mongolian forms its genitive by suffixing ii or i to nouns 
ending in n, and in o» yin to all other nouns. The Tibetan postfixes 
in like manner i or yin, The^Manchu makes much use of a possessive 
relative suffix nyge, or ningye, signifying ‘ which has ; ’ but it also forms 
genitives, properly so called, by suffixing ni or i. In Ja])ancse ni m 
used generally as a sign of relathm, wdth a still wider variety of mean- 
ings than the Tam. in, no, however, is the ordinary sign of the pos- 
sessive, and is also used in the formation of adjectives. 

Ill the language of the Scythian tablets of Behistiin, the genitive w^as 
ordinarily formed by suffixing 7ia : the first personal pronoun formed 
its genitive by suffixing a reduplicated form of this particle, ni-na — 
e.g., Im-ni-na, of me ; whilst the genitive plural was generally formed 
by means of the addition of inna, probably softened from ni-na. The 
nearest direct resemblance to the Behistun-Scythhiii genitival na, is the 
Brahui nd, and the Gond nd or d. This interesting record of the 
speech of the ancient Scythians, furnishes us, I think, with a clue to 
the origin of 7mn or nin, the Tatar genitive suffix. In the Tatar 
tongues nun is interchangeable with and equivalent to un ; and un or 
in is also interchangeable with ni or nu ; in Mongolian, yin and un are 
suffixed to substantives, ni to the personal pronouns. It appears from 
the Behistun tablets that na, the ordinary genitive suffix, was some- 
times euphonically changed into ni-na, and that this again was softened 
into inna, I conceive that the Tatar un was in this same manner, by 
the reduplication of the nasal, converted into nun; which in Manchu 
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became ngge or ningge. Possibly also ni or nu was nasalised by the 
addition of a final n or ng^ of the use of which we have an instance in 
point in the final euphonic n of the first and second personal pronouns 
in most of the Scytliian languages. A parallel instance of tbe redupli- 
cation of a nasal is apparent in Telugu itself, in the conjunctive or 
copulative particle. This particle is um in Tamil, H in Camirese, and 
u in Telugu ; but this Telugu n becomes euphonically ww, and by 
reduplication nunnu in particular instances. 

(5.) The gervitival syffix ‘o.* — This sign of the genitive or possessive 
claims to be regarded not only as the most distinctively Dravidian 
suffix, but as the sole original one. It is little used in modern Tamil, 
though placed first in the list of genitive case-signs by Tamil gram- 
marians ; but if we take all the Dravidian idioms into consideration, 
in several of which it is the only sign in use, we shall find it more 
largely used than any other suffix of the genitive — a proof of the accu- 
racy of the Tamil classification. 

I conceive tliis suffix to be identical with a, the formative of the 
most frequently used Dravidian relative participle (see “The Verb”), 
but totally distinct in origin from rq the neuter 2 >article of jduralisation 
which has already been investigated. 

In Canareso a is tlie only sign of the genitive \vhich is ever used. 
It is sometimes euphonically lengthened to d, as the Tamil adUf of 
Ijihich the same a forms the most essential part, is sometimes length- 
ened to ddu. a is sometimes i)reccded by an euphonic consonant, 
wdiich is inserted between it and the base, to form a link of connection 
between them, viz., by v or ?/, the use of which is purely of an euphonic 
nature, and by in, ad, or ar, whicli are inflexional increments of the 
base, and old petrified locatives or genitives — e.g., gnru-{v)-a, of a 
priest ; Jcuri-{g)-a, of a sheep ; hns in-a, of a child ; mar-ad-a, of a tree; 
ad^r-a, of that (thing), or of it. When this genitive a is added to the 
abbreviated inflexional form of the Canareso personal pronouns, the 
final nasal of those pronouns is doubled — e.g., nanna (from ndn, I), of 
me ; namma (from imm, we), of us. A comi)aris()n of these forms with 
the Tamil and Tu]u nama, of us, our, 2 )roves that the doubling of the 
final nasal arises from an euidionic source, a forms the genitive suffix 
not only of the singular of Canarese nouns and j)ronouris, but also of 
the i>lural, wdiether the noun belongs to the rational or to the irrational 
class — e.g., avar-a, of them (epicene), avugal-a, of them (neuter). 
These examples prove that a is the true Canarese genitive case-sign : 
and it is also to be noted that this case-sign is never used, like in in 
Tamil, as the common fulcrum of the suffixes of all the oblique cases, 
but is used solely as a case-sign of the genitive. 
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In Tula a is tlie only sign of the genitive, as in Canarese. The only 
difference is that in the plural a is weakened to e. In many instances 
in singular nouns a is preceded by d or i ; but this consonant is 
merely the equivalent of the Canarese ad or c/, which has already been 
referred to ; and in the genitive of the personal pronouns a is pre- 
served purer in Tulu than in Canarese. Thus, instead of the Canarese 
nanna, of me, the Tu]u lias yan-a ( - nan-a ), and instead of ninna^ of 
tliee, it lias nin-a. The language of the Kotas of the Nilgherry Hills 
forms all its genitives by suffixing a. 

In Telugu a forms the plural inflexion or genitive of all substantive 
nouns without exception, lu, the pluralising particle, is changed into 
la; and as the u of lu, is added merely to facilitate enunciation, and 
I alone constitutes the suffix of the plural, it is evident that tlie a of 
la is a suffix of case. As the plural inflexion, a constitutes the ful- 
crum to which the other case-signs, or suffixes of the oblique cases, are 
added ; and as the genitive plural, it expresses the signification of the 
genitive, without any auxiliary or additional particle. The Telugu 
personal pronouns use their crude bases adjectivally as their inflexion 
and genitive. The pronouns of the third person, or the demonstra- 
tives, generally form* their genitives, both in the singular and in the 
plural, by adding i to the rocjJ; : in the singular a few of them suffix 
ni, as is done by the greater number of nouns in the singular. One 
of the Telugu pronouns uses a, both in the singular and in the plurfl, 
as the sign of the genitive, in complete accordance wdth the Can irese 
and Tuhi. The genitive of the reflexive pronouns tdn~2i, self, td n-it, 
selves, is formed in Telugu by shortening the quantity of the ra lical 
vowel and suffixing a, as in Canarese — e.y., tan-a, of self, tain-a, of 
selves. The adjectival a of some Telugu substantives is evidently 
identical with this genitival a — e.y., dt'-a I'avi, a village poet, or a poet 
of the village. 

In Tamil, though a is placed first in the list of genitive suffixes, it 
is now less used than any other sign of the genitive, and indeed is used 
only as the classical genitive of the personal and reflexive 2)roiiouns — 
e.g.^ nam-a, our (from ndm^ we), like the Sanskrit mama, iny, and 
tavay thy. It is difficult, indeed, to determine whether this suffix has 
retained in Tamil any genitival signification whatever. Whether it be 
attached to a singular or to a plural jjronoun, it must be followed by, 
and be in agreement with, a neuter plural noun ; and this circumstance 
would lead to the conclusion that in Tamil it is used as a suffix of 
plurality, not as a sign of the genitive. On this supposition, in the 
words ena Jceigal, my hands, eiia would signify not mei, of me, but 
(the things that are) mine. It w’ould be a pronominal adjective 
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or possessive plural, not «a genitive ; and the fact that a is largely used 
in classical Tamil as a sign of the neuter plural (e.r/., si7a, few, literally 
a few things ; many, literally many things), shows that^this sup- 
position would be a very natural one. 

On the other liand, a was classed with genitive suffixes by the most 
ancient Tamil grammarians, and those grammarians, who were remark- 
ably well acquainted with the principles of their own language, were 
perfectly aware that a was also a sign of the plural of “ irrationals.'' 
IMoreover, though it is stated by Tamil grammarians that the genitive 
in a must alwaj'-s be in agreement with a plural noun, yet they admit 
that the noun with which it agrees is sometimes singular in form 
though plural in signification — e.g.y the expression nuv^a siv'adi, thy 
small foot, occurs in the Chiiitamaiii. They say that foot is here used 
for feet, and this is certainly true ; but it does not follow that nun-a 
is determined thereby to be a plural, for the use of the singular with a 
plural signification, yet w'ith the declensional and conjugational forms 
of the singular, js a fixed usage of these languages. I think, therefore, 
that we may confidently regard this nun<i as an illustration of the use 
of rt, even in Tamil, in connection with the singular. In Tamil, it is 
true, a is ordinarily followed by the neuter plural alone ; but in 
Canarese find . Telugu it may be followe^l by any gender or number ; 
and the a of the Tamil tan<x, of self, is evidently identical with that 
d! the corresponding Telugu tau-a; whilst the a of nam-a^ of us, our, 
is evidently identical witli the Canarese ncwim-a. Hence, as the one 
a is unquestionably a genitive, so must the other have been originally; 
and thus \ve are led to the supposition that the Tamil rule which 
requires a to be followed by the neuter plural is merely a secondary, 
recent, dialectic peculiarity, which has arisen from the inllucncc of its 
accidental resemblance to the sign of the plural of irrationals. This 
peculiarity of the genitival a in Tamil may be compared with the 
somewhat parallel case of the use in Hindustani of one possessive 
suffix rather than another, according to the gender of the noun which 
follows and governs that to which it is suffixed. Though in gramma- 
tical Tamil a is always followed by the plural, yet the vulgar in the 
rural districts commonly use it without discrimination of number, as 
ill Canarese and Telugu. Thus, they will say 9iama (or more com- 
monly, as in Canarese, namvia) our village ; and this confirms the 
supposition that in Tamil, as in the other dialects, the original use of 
this a was simply that of a suffix of the genitive. In the Ho, a KO- 
larian dialect, a is a common possessive suffix ; and it is also, as in 
Tamil, an adjectival formative. 

We have now to inquire whether there is any other language or 
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family of languages with which this genitive suflGix appears capable of 
being affiliated. There is no direct Scythian analogy for it, and the only 
affinities which I have observed are Indo-European. The most direct 
and reliable Indo-European analogy is that which is presented by the 
personal pronouns, which in some of the Indo-European dialects have a 
possessive in a strongly resembling this Dravidiaii possessive. If we 
look only at the Gothic meina^ my, thema, thy, seina, his or its, we 
should naturally conclude the sign of the possessive in these words to 
be, not a, but na (answering to the old Scythian and Brahui na, and 
to the Telugu ni) ; but on comparing the forms which this sign of the 
possessive assumes in various languages, it apj)ears probable that a 
alone conveys the signification of the possessive ; and that the nasal 
which precedes it in the Sanskrit mama^ the Zend mana^ and the 
Gothic meina^ may merely have been inserted cuphonically for the 
purpose of keeping the contiguous vowels pure. Compare mama^ Sans, 
my (from I), with tava^ thy (from tva^ thou) ; and especially com- 
pare the Gothic theina^ seinii^ with the corresponding* Lithuanian pos- 
sessives tavorSy sava-s. In these instances v euphonic is used as the 
equivalent of u. The Indo-European pronominal possessive in a is 
exceptional ; for tl/b primitive languages of that family evince an 
almost perfect agreement in l^ie use of asy or some closely related form, 
as the sign of the genitive singular, and of sdin or dm as the sign of 
the genitive plural. In the later Teutonic dialects, however, a genitive 
case-sign in a becomes exceedingly common, and is found in the plural 
as well as in the singular. Thus in the Frisian all plural substantives 
and such singulars as end in a vowel form their possessive by suffix- 
ing a; in the Icelandic all plurals and all masculine and neuter sin- 
gulars use a as their case-sign ; and in the Anglo-Saxon all plurals. 
Though the oldest Gothic posscssives accorded with the ordinary 
Sanskrit forms as and dm, yet the resemblance between the posses- 
sives of some of the Teutonic vernaculars and the Dravidian possessive 
is deserving of notice. The use of a as a sign of the possessive by all 
plural substantives in Telugu is especially remarkable. Has the Dra-' 
vidian a under consideration been softened from as (of wffiich, however, 
there is not the smallest trace or analogical probability), or has it 
been softened* from lui, the old Scythian suffix 1 The latter supposi- 
tion, though unsupported by evidence, is not an improbable one in 
itself ; for we have seen that the G6nd nd alternates with dy the 
Scythian ni-na with innay the Turkish 7iun with unu, 

(6.) The Malaydlam genitive singular suffix ‘re' or ‘c/e.* — In most 
cases this Malay^Jam genitive takes the shape of indre or indey of 
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'which in is the genitival suffix and inflexional increment, which has 
already been described. In en-de, my, the inflexional base is of itself 
a genitive, and the addition of in is not required ; hence it appears 
that de or dre is an auxiliary genitive suffix, like the adu which is so 
often added to in in Tamil, and is probably from the same origin. 
This suffix is written re ; but it is always added to 7/, and when it is 
thus added, the compound is regularly pronounced, not as nre, but as 
ndre or nde. Neither the Tamil nor the Malay alam possesses any 
other method of i)roducing the sound which is indicated by these 
letters (a peculiarly euphonic ml), but that of conjoining the final n of 
those languages and the hard r ; which, when pronounced in combina- 
tion, have the sound of ndr, or, as some pronounce it, mb, or more 
commonly still, nd. Thus, from en, to say, and du, the regular forma- 
tive of the preterite participle, the Canarese forms endu, saying, or 
having said ; and this in Tamil is written enru ; but it would be 
erroneous to suppose rn to be the sign of the preterite in Tamil instead 
of dll, for enru i^ intended to be, and is 2>ronouncod, endu or endrtt, 
nearly as in Canarese. 

Hence some analogies to the Malaydlam ve (in reality de), which 
might be suggested, appear at once to be illusory." The Malay S-lam rc 
was connected by Dr Stevenson wdth the panarese genitive ra. It has 
been shown that a, not ra, is the genitive suffix of the Canarese, and 
tMkt the r which precedes it is i)roperly ar, an inflexional increment 
(like ad and in), which is inserted between the root and the case-signs 
of three cases, besides the genitive, of certain classes of nouns. The 
Malayalam ve {de), on the other hand, is suffixed exclusively to the 
genitive, and no other suffix of case is ever appended to it. Never- 
theless, as I connect de with the Tamil ndn, it, and as witli this I 
connect also the Canarese ad and its hardened form ar, it may be 
admitted that in this modified and remote manner the Malay Mam and 
the Canarese forms are allied. 

Still more illusory is the apparent resemblance of this MalayMain Te 
or de to the adjectival possessive suffixes of the Hindustani personal 
pronouns rd and rt (e.y., merd, mens, mh't, mea), to the correspond- 
ing New Persian inflexion rd {e,g., io-rd, thy, thee), and to ra, the 
Gothic genitive jdural suffix of the personal j^ronouns (e.g., unmra, 
our, izvara, your), from which the final r of our English our and your 
has been derived. The Hindustani r is supposed by Bopj) to be 
derived from d; m^rd, meus, being derived from the Sanskrit madiya, 
my ; but I cannot suppose that the Malayalam form has any connection 
w’hatevcr with the Hindustani and the Persian, except, indeed, on the 
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supposition that the d of the Tamil demonstrative neuter singular, 
adu^ is remotely connected with the formative d of the Sanskrit pos- 
sessive a(Jjective. 

The MalayUlam de^ like the Tamil ad%i^ is used as a genitive suffix of 
the singular alone, a confirmation of the opinion that it is derived from 
adu,^ which in its original signification is the neuter singular of the 
demonstrative. In the genitive plural, the Malayalam uses ude, 
answering to the colloquial Tamil tidelya (from iidei), belonging to, of. 
Compare the Malayalam enre, eiidre^ or ende^ of me, wdth the corre- 
sponding Tamil enadu, of me, that which is mine. The Malaydlam 
possessive noun mine, or that which is mine, is endredu, from en-de^ 
my, and adu^ it, corresponding to the Tamil enadu. This latter enadu^ 
however, is not the genitive enaduy my, with which I have compared 
eri’drcy but a possessive noun in the nominative c^se ; and though I 
suppose the Malayalam de to be itself a corruption from aduy it, yet 
the demonstrative suffix would be appended a second time, on the 
origin and true meaning of de being forgotten. We see illustrations of 
this repetition of an ancient suffix in many languages — €,g.y malei-{y)- 
in-in, High Tarn, from a mountain j and this very demonstrative adu, 
it, is twice used in •the Tamil negative participial noun illddaduy the 
thing which is not ; in wffiicb,tho first d, though a representative origin- 
ally of the neuter singular demonstrative, has lost its proper significa- 
tion, and become a mere euphonic link of connection, or technical sign, 
in consequence of which d requires to be repeated. 

(7.) Auxiliary suffixes of the genitive in Telugu and Tamil, 

(i.) In Telugu, yokhfy or yoZ’a, is sometimes appended to the in- 
flexion, or natural genitive, as an auxiliary suffix of case — €,g,, from 
the ordinary possessive /i4, my, is formed optionally the equivalent 
form nd-yokhiy my, of me. This suffix is rarely used, and seems 
foreign to the idiom of the language ; no other pure Dravidian dialect 
possesses any suffix resembling it. A suffix somewhat resembling 
yokka is found in the Kfijmahal and Uraon languages, 'which contain 
an overwhelming preponderance of Kdl elements, though formed pro- 
bably upon a DnWidian basis. The possessive suffix of the lifijmahal 
is kiy that of the Uraon ghi. If these particles are at all connected 
with the Telugu yo/ca, which seems doubtful, we should be warranted 
in connecting the whole with the ordinary possessive or adjectival suffix 
of the Hindustani, the feminine of which is ki (masculine kd), and 
through that suffix with the formative ka of the Sanskrit possessive 
adjectives rndmaka, my, tdvaka, thy, asnidkam, of us, our, &c. A 
closer analogy to yoka is that of the dative postfix of the Mikir, which 
is yok ovjiyok. 
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(ii.) In Tamil, udeiya is commonly appended to the inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns as an auxiliary possessive suffix, udeiya {udei- 
(y)-a), means belonging to, or, literally, which is the property of, and is 
derived from the noun udeif property, possession, by the addition of a, 
the sign of the relative participle, on ♦he addition of which to any 
noun it is converted into an adjective. Thus, en-udeiya kei, my hand, 
means literally the hand which is my property, for en of itself signifies 
my. Through usage, however, there is no difference in signification, 
or even in emphasis, between en. and €n-‘Udei-{yya, The Malayfi.lam 
dispenses with ya or a, the sign of the relative participle, and uses ude 
(ill Tamil vdei), the uninflected noun itself, as its auxiliary suffix of 
the genitive. This suffix is still further mutilated in modern Malay fU 
lam into de — e.y,, 'putrt^e.^ of a daughter, udeiya is very largely used 
as an auxiliary genitival suffix in colloquial Tamil, and in some gram- 
mars written by foreigners it is classed with the signs of the genitive ; 
but, properly speaking, it is not a case-sign, or suffix of case at all, 
but the relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally, and 
it is to bo compared not Avith our preposition o/, but with tlie phrase, 
belonging to. 

Locative or * Seventh ' Case, — Dravidian grammarians state that any 
word which signifies 'a place' may be used to express the locative. In 
each dialect, however, some w'ords or jiostpositions arc so frequently 
aid systematically used for this purpose that they may be regarded as 
distinctively locative suffixes. 

In Tamil, kaii, an eye, which has also the signification of a place, is 
given in the grammars as the characteristic suffix of the locative. As 
a verbal root, kan means to see ; its secondary signification was, look ! 
its third, there ; its fourth, a jflacc : and in consequence of the last 
meaning it came to be used as a sign of the locative. It is very rarely 
used, and the use of kdl (in Malayalam kal), which stands next in the 
list in the Nannfil, is still more rare. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the most distinctive sign of the Tamil locative is il, a house, a 
place — literally, this place, here. In colloquial Tamil the most com- 
monly used sign of the locative is idaltil, a compound suffix, which is 
derived from idam, the ordinary word for a place, attu, the inflexion 
or basis of the oblique cases {itr-attu), and il, an older, purer word for 
a place, which is added to i^-attu as the real sign of the 

locative, Avith the meaning of our preposition in. The signification of 
the whole suffix is literally, in the place of, or in the place occupied by ; 
but it is evident that what really distinguishes the locative in this 
compound is in — the suffix of a suffix ; and that the meaning which 
the entire compound receives in actual use is simply in. In the. lowest 
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patois of ^colloquial Tamil, the locative suffix which is most used is 
near, the infinitive of a verb.’^ The higher dialect of the Tamil 
uses also ul and %iri^ within, among, as signs of the locative. 

The artcient Canarese generally used d/, corresponding to the Tamil 
?//, as its locative suffix ; whilst the modern dialect uses alii or 'dll, a 
form which answers to tlie Tamil it, alii is properly a noun of place, 
formed from the remote demonstrative a; and its fellow is illi, formed 
from the proximate demonstrative. These Avords mean literally that 
place and this place, or there and here, and their use as locative suffixes 
appears to betoken a later state of the language than the use of it and 
\il in Tamil, and of al in Canarese. The locative suffix of the Tuda 
is ulcli or orzh, which seems to be simply the Tamil nl rudely pro- 
nounced. r and I seem generally to become rzh in this dialect. 

In Telugii the sign of the locative most commonly used is lo ; another 
form frequently employed is amhi, lo is more intensely locative in its 
signification than anclu; it means within, and is obviously identical 
with the Canarese d/ and the Tamil nL andu means simply ‘ in,' and, 
like the Canarese alii, is properly a noun of place. *I consider amhi, 
the adverbial noun, there, identical with uiulu, the sign of the locative. 
It is evidently foryied from a, the remote demonstrative, wutli the 
addition of a formative d, whilst rndn, the correlative adverb of place, 
is derived from i, the pro^fimatc demonstrative. Tlie Canarese also 
possesses adverbs corresponding to these, viz., anta and inta, animlu 
and inialu, but uses them chiefly to express comparison, like our adverb 
than. The Telugu locative suffix andii (meaning on or in) bears some 
apparent re.scmblance to the Sanskrit autai', among, but this resem- 
blance is illusory ; for andii is derived from a, that, by the addition of 
the neuter formative du, which becomes euphonically ndn, and corre- 
sponds not to the Sanskrit, but rather to anda, that, the demonstrative 
adjective of the Tamil. The Tulu locative suffix is du or (l\ tu or t\ 


* I cannot forbear noticing the remarkable (though probably accitlental) resem- 
blance between the double meaning of il in Tamil and of in in Latin. Each is 
used as a locative suffix with the meaning of ‘ in ; ’ and each is used also as a par- 
ticle of negation. The Latin in not only means ‘in/ but has also the additional 
meaning of ‘ not’ in such compounds as indoctus (like tho Gothic uh and the Greek 
and Sanskrit a or an privative) ; and in like manner the Tamil il means not only 
*in/ but also ‘not.’ Moreover, us the Latin in privative is an, nn, in some other 
dialects, so the Tamil il, not, takes also the shape of al, with a very slight differ- 
ence, not in the meaning, but only in the application. Dr Gundert suggests that 
possibly il is merely tho equivalent of ul, meaning existence, and that the nega- 
tive power of ilia rests in the final a. I have sliown, however, that this a is the 
pluralising particle of the neuter plural. See “Neuter plural suffix in a.” The 
neuter singular is il-dii, indru, the thing that is nut. 
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which Dr Guiidert conjectures may be derived from udu^ equivalent to 
ul, Tam. within, <5/, Old Canarese, or from ede^ equivalent to Tam. idei 
or idam^ place. The nature of the initial vowel of the Tulu suffix 
seems difficult to ascertain. The d is sometimes preceded by o, some- 
times hy a or e; and sometimes it is obliterated, as in keit\ in the 
hand, a form which suggests Telugu analogies. On the whole it seems 
to me most likely that the Tulu locative du or tu has sprung from the 
same origin as the Can. alii and the Tel. andu, viz., the adverb of 
place t/ierey one form of which in Tulu is ade, thither (corresponding 
to ule, hither, and ode, whither). 

In Telugu the postposition na, which becomes ni after is used as 
a locative suffix in connection with neuter nouns. 7ii (and hence its 
equivalent iia also) is evidently identical with in, the sign of the 
ablative of motion in High Tamil, which I have supposed to be pro- 
perly a sign of the locative ; and probably this in is the origin of in, 
the Tamil, and 7ii and na, the Telugu, genitival or inflexional suffixes. 
The genitive is jnore likely to be derived from the locative than the 
locative from the genitive. With this Telugu locative 7ia we may 
compare the Ostiak locative na, ne, the Finnish and Magyar a7i and 
en, and especially the Japanese locative ni — €.(/!*, Yedo^ni, in or at 
Yedo. 

t 

In Telugu, and in the higher dialect of Tamil, the inflexion or 
bjfeis of the oblique cases, wdiich has generally the force of a genitive, 
is sometimes used to denote the locative also. This is the case in 
Tamil only in those connections in which it is governed by a verb, 
expressed or implied. In Tamil the inflexion which is chiefly used in 
this manner is aitu — e.g., iiilaitn, upon the earth. The Malay alam 
uses attu in a similar manner ; and in Telugu a corresponding change 
from ti to ta converts the inflexion or obsolete genitive into a locative 
— e.ff,, inti, of a house, iuta, in a house. The same inflexion in ta 
denotes the instrumental in Telugu, as well as the locative — e.f/., com- 
pare cheti, of a hand, with cdicdu, by a hand ; but this form seems to 
have been a locative originally. This fusion of the meaning of the 
genitive and locative suffixes corresponds to a similar fusion of the 
signs of those cases which a comparison of the various Indo-European 
t(jngues brings to light. The genitive and locative case-signs are often 
identical in the Finnish family of languages also. Bearing this in 
mind, we may conclude that in or Qii, one of the most common in- 
flexional increments in all the dialects ; in, one of the Tamil possessive 
and adjectival suffixes ; m, the sign of the Tamil ablative of motion ; 
and im, the Canarese sign of the instrumental, with the various shapes 
they take, were all originally locatives, and identical with il, which we 
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Lave seen is so exceedingly common as a locative suffix, with the 
original meaning of here* 

In all the Dravidian idioms tlie locative suffixes are used like our 
thaUy to express comparison. Sometimes the locative alone is used for 
this puri)ose : oftener the conjunctive particle is added to it — c.y., 
il-um, in Tamil, l6-nu^ in Telugu, which compound has the signification 
of our evert than. 

The Vocative or ‘ Eifjhth * Case. — In the Dravidian languages there is 
nothing which properly deserves to be styled a suffix or case-sign of the 
vocative. The vocative is formed merely affixing or suffixing some 
sign of emphasis, or in certain instances by suffixing fragments of the 
personal pronouns. The most common vocative in Tamil is the em- 
phatic Cy which is simply appended to the noun. Sometimes, also, .the 
vocative is formed by substituting d for the formative of gender — e.g., 
from kar'taUy Lord, is formed hartdy O Lord ; by converting the final 
vowel into dy (a fragment of the old pronoun of the second person 
singular) — e.g.y from tangei, sister, is formed tangdgyjd sister ; or by 
lengthening the vowel of the pluralising particle — e.g.y from pdvlgaly 
sinners, is formed pdvigdly O sinners. Sometimes, again, especially in 
poetry, rational plunris are put in the vocative by appending to them 
ir, a fragment of ntr, you — e.^.y elltry literally ell-h^y all ye. Both in 
Tamil and Malayalam the vocative is often formed by lengthening the 
final vowel of the nominative — e.g.y tarty female friend, voc. tor^. 
This usage prevails also in Japanese. 

In the Indo-European languages the nominative is often used for 
the vocative, and what appears to be a vocative case-ending is often 
only a weakened form of the final syllable. In the Dravidian lan- 
guages, in like manner, the crude root, deprived of all increments, is 
often used as the vocative. 

Ill Tclugii the vocative singular is ordinarily formed by lengthening 
the final vowel of the nominative (and all Telugu words end in some 
vowel), or by changing the final u into a or d. ara or ard, from the 
same root as the Tamil pronominal fragment ir (viz., inVy ye), is post- 

* Cfiii. and Tel. agree in using al as the base of a remote demonstrative. Can. 

uses the corresponding il (itli), here, as a proximate demonstrative, but does not 
give to it the meaning of house. Tel. gives to il the meaning of house {ilu, 
Ulu)f but does not use it as a ])roximate demonstrative. The demonstrative 
meaning of il, which has disappeared from the Tel. il-u, house, is retained, how- 
ever, in the longer form tldgu, in this manner. The radical element in Uy here, 
is the proximate demonstrative root this, and this would seem to be the origin 
also of the Indo-European locative i. “This short i” says Max Muller (p. 227), 
speaking of the Sanskrit locative i in hrid-i, in the heart, ** is a demonstrative 
root, and in all probability the same root which produced the preposition iw.” 
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fixed as the vocative of masculine-feminine plurals. In addition to 
these suffixes, various unimportant vocative particles, or particles of ex- 
clamation, are prefixed to nouns ; some to one number only, some to 
both. In Canarese the vocative is ordinarily formed by appending d, 
by lengthening the final vowel of the nominative, or by adding e or 
Masculine-feminine plurals form their vocative not only by means of e 
or e, but also by suffixing ira or ^Vd, from the same source as the 
Telugu ard — viz., the old mr or %r^ ye. Such being the origin and 
character of the Dravidian signs of the vocative, it is evident that we 
cannot ex])ect to find allied forms in any other family of languages. 

Compound Case-sicfns . — As in the Hungarian and other Scythian 
tongues, and in some of the languages of the Eastern islands, so in 
Dravidian, two or more case-signs arc occasionally compounded to- 
gether into one. We have already noticed the custom of annexing the 
various signs of the oblicjue cases to the inflexion or sign of the 
genitive ; but other combinations of case-signs are also in use. Thus, 
there is a combination of the dative and locative — <».</., vtftnkhil {vUhi- 
k1Sul\ colloquial Tam. within the house, in which the locative is 
combined with the dative or directive kkUf for the purpose of intensi- 
fying i)}y and educing the meaning of ‘within.# The higher dialect 
would in this instance prefer the simple locative ; but 

kkul is also idiomatic. The ablative of motion in each of the Dra- 
's^dian dialects is generally a compound case, being formed of the 
locative and a verbal participle, or even of two locatives — €.(/,, mane- 
Can. out of the house, from illi or alliy the sign of tlie 
locative, and irida, a sign of the instrumental, which is used also as a 
sign of the ablative, but which was, I conceive, a locative originally, 
and identical with im, the Canarese form of the Tamil in. 

Such compounds may indeed be formed in these languages at 
l)leasure, and almost ad infinitum. Another instance of them in 
Tamil is seen in the addition of the dative to the locative (e.^., il-ku, 
idattil-ku), to constitute the locative-directive, which is required to 
be used in such expressions as, I sent to him. Tlie Malayfllani 
inikkulla {in-i-kld and ulla)^ my, is a compound of the dative of 
the personal pronoun (which is itself a compound), and a relative 
participial form of ul, within; in colloquial Tamil, also, a similar 
form is used as a possessive. 

. Possessive Compounds . — The Dravidian languages are destitute of 
that remarkable and very convenient compound of nouns and prono- 
minal suffixes with a possessive signification which is so characteristic 
of the Turkish, Finnish, and other Scythian families. See Castreu’s 
“ Dissertatio de Affixis Personalibus Liuguarum Altaicarum.” 
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In Hungarian they form the following compounds of ur^ master, 
with the pronominal fragments, used as possessives : — 


uT^-am, 

my master. 

lU'-aim, 

my masters. 

ur~ad, 

thy master. 

ur-aidy 

thy masters. 

ur-a^ 

his master. 

ur-aiy 

his masters. 

ur-iin-k^ 

our master. 

ur-ain-ky 

our masters. 

ur-at’oky 

your master. 

nr-ait-oky 

your masters. 


their master. 

ur-ai-ky 

their masters. 


These compounds arc regularly declined like uncompounded nouns, 
ill the usual way : ejj , — 

uramnah {iir-anunaJc), to my master. 
urmilcnah {ur-nn-hnak)^ to our master. 
uraimnak {nr‘aim-nalc\ to my masters. 
urahiknah {ur-am-k-7ial>:), to our masters. 

The absence of possessive compounds of this nature jn the Dravidiaii 
languages, notwithstanding their agreement with the Scythian gnmp in 
so many other points, is remarkable : it is the only point in which any 
structural difference <)f a generic or class type ai)pears to exist. In 
.all the Dravidiari languages the possessive pronouns are prefixed to 
nouns, as in the Indo-European tongues, never postfixed, as in the 
Scythian. There is a class of words in the Dravidian languages com- 
pounded of a noun and a personal suffix, called conjugated nouns, or 
appellative verbs. See the section in which these arc explained. That 
class of words, though it resembles, is not identical with, the Scythian 
possessive compounds. It is identical, however, wdth the predicative 
compounds of the Scythian languages. 

SECTION III.— ADJECTIVES, OR NOUNS USED 
ADJECTIVALLY. 

The difference between the Indo-European languages and those of 
the Scythian group wdtli respect to the formation and use of adjectives, 
is very considerable. 

The agreement of adjectives with the .substantives which they 
qualify, in gender, number, and case, forms an invariable cliaracteristic 
of the languages of the Indo-European family ; whilst in the Scythian 
languages adjectives have neither number, gender, nor case, but are 
mere nouns of relation or quality, which are prefixed without alteration 
to substantive nouns. In this particular the Dravidian languages pre- 
sent no resemblance to the Sanskrit, or to any other member of the 
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Indo-European stock, but are decidedly Scythian in character. Dra- 
vidian adjectives, properly so called, like those of the Scythian tongues, 
are nouns of quality or relation, which acquire the signification of 
adjectives merely by being prefixed to substantive nouns without 
declensional change ; and, in virtue of tha^- acquired signification, they 
are called by Tamil grammarians nri chol^ qualitative words. Parti- 
ciples of verbs, and nouns with the addition of participial formatives, 
are also largely used as adjectives in the Dravidian, as in the Scythian, 
fiimily. Such being the simplicity of the construction of Dravidian 
adjectives, it will not be necessary to occupy mucli time in the investi- 
gation of this department of grammar. It may suffice to state, seriatim^ 
the various modes in which nouns or verbs are used as adjectives, and 
the formative or euphonic modifications which they undergo on being 
prefixed to the substantives which they qualify : nor will it be neces- 
sary to state all the modifications which are discoverable in each 
dialect, but only those which appear to be most characteristic, or which 
are peculiarly WQrthy of remark. 

1. The majority of adjectives in all the Dravidian dialects are nouns 
of quality or relation, whicli become adjectives by position alone, with- 
out any structural change whatever, and without ceasing to be, in 
themselves, nouns of quality. Thus, in the Tamil phrases 2 ion arichi, 
gold (is) scarce, and yjon mudi, a golden crown, gold, is precisely 
t8e same in both instances, whether used as a substantive in the first, 
or as an adjective in the second. In a similar manner, in English and 
the other modern Indo-European dialects, the same word is often used 
as a noun in one connection, and as an adjective, without addition or 
change, in smother connection — «.y., gold is more ductile than silver ; 
a gold watch. Whilst adjectival nouns of this class undergo in the 
Dravidian languages no structural change, their combination with the 
nouns to which they are prefixed is facilitated in certain instances by 
unimportant euphonic changes, such as the assimilation of the final 
consonant of the adjective and the initial consonant of the substantive, 
in accordance with the requirements of Dravidian ])]ionetics {e,g,, 
chilei (for silei), a golden image) j the softening, hardening, or 
doubling of the initial of the substantive j or the optional lengthening 
of the included vowel of the adjectival noun, to compensate for the 
abandonment of the euphonic final u — e.y., hdr, black, in place of harUy 
or vice versd. These changes are purely cuplionic ; they differ in the 
different dialects, and they contribute to grammatical expression only 
in so far as they serve to indicate the words w^hich are to be construed 
together as adjective and substantive. It is only on the ground of the 
repugnance of the Dravidian ear to certain classes of concurrent sounds 
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that the changes referred to are required by Dravidian rules ; and in 
the majority of instances nouns sustain no change, whatever on being 
used adjectivally. 

In the poetical dialects, adjectival format ives are less used than even 
in the colloquial dialects ; and it is generally the crude ultimate form 
of the noun of quality which performs the functions of the adjective 
in classical compositions. Thus, whilst nallay good, and pala, many, 
are commonly used in spoken Tamil, the higher idiom prefers, and 
almost invariably uses, the crude nouns of quality and relation nal 
and pal — nal variy the good way, and pan (for pal) malar , many 
flowers. 

2, Sanskrit derivatives (neuter nouns of quality) ending in am in 
Tamil, and in amu in Tolugu, become adjectives when prefixed to 
other nouns by rejecting the final m or mu — e.g.y suhamy goodness, 
and dhiam, a day, become suha dinaniy a good day. This, however, 
is in imitation of a Sanskrit rule, and it flows from the circumstance 
that when two Sanskrit nouns are formed into a compound, the crude 
form of the first of the two nouns is used instead of tlie nominative — 
mbha instead of subham. 

Pure Dravidian iiguns ending in am or amu rarely become adjec- 
tives in this manner ; and when they do, it may be suspected that it 
is through imitation of Sans^krit derivatives. In Telugu, final amu 
is sometimes hardened into ampu — e.g,, from anclamuy beauty, is 
formed arulapn or andampUy beautiful. In Tamil, when a noun of 
this class is used as an adjective, am is generally rejected, and attUy 
the inflexion, suffixed instead — e.g,y from puramy externality, is formed 
puvattu, external. Sometimes also Tamil deals in this manner with 
Sanskrit derivatives, converting them into adjectives by means of 
the inflexional attii; but in all instances of nouns ending in am or 
amuy the most common method of using them adjectivally is that of 
appending to them the relative participle of the verb to become {dna, 
Tam., ayanUy Tel., or ddUy Can.), without any change, whether struc- 
tural or euphonic, in the nouns themselves. 

3. Many Tamil nouns ending in i-w, d-Uy nd-Uy or r-w, double their 
final consonants when tliey are used as adjectives, or when case-signs 
are suffixed to them — e,g.y compare ndd-Uy Tam. the country, with 
ndtt-u varakkamy the custom of the country, or ndltdly in the country, 
(See the “ Inflexional Increments.”) From the corresponding Telugu 
ndd-Uy the country, is formed of the country. In these instances 
the final consonant of the root is doubled and hardened (or in Telugu 
hardened only), for the purpose of conveying the signification of an 
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adjective ; but in another class of instances the root remains unchanged, 
and it is the consoimnt of the formative addition that is doubled. 

When Tamil nouns ending in the formative mbu are used adjec- 
tivally, 7 nhu changes into ppu — e.ff., from irumhu, iron, and Ml, a rod, 
is formed iruppu {1c)Ml, an iron rod. A similar change sometimes 
takes place in Telugii, in which imimu, iron, becomes inupa — e.g,, 
imipa an iron box. Tamil nouns ending in the formative ndu 
and dll cliaiige in the same manner to ttu on being used as adjectives — 
compare ^narundii, medicine, and erudu, an ox, with marutln 
{p)pel, a medicine- bag, and eruttu {p)podi, an ox-load. More rarely, 
nouns ending in the formative ngu change into kkii both in Tamil 
and Malay alam — e.g., kurakku-{pypa(lei, a monkey army, from kurmigu, 
a monkey. These changes precisely resemble those wliich neuter or 
intransitive verbs ending in d-ii or t-u (or with the formative additions 
of mh-u, ng-u, nd-7i, itc.) undergo on becoming active or transitive^ 
and a similar principle is in each instance apparent in the change ] for 
when nouns of quality are prefixed to other nouns adjectivally, there 
is a transition of their signification to the nouns which they are 
intended to qualify, which is analogous to the transition of the action 
of a transitive verb to the object w’hich it governs. (See “ Roots, 
and also ‘‘The Verb.*^) 

4. Each of the inflexional increments, or petrifipd case-signs, is 
lAed for the conversion of substantives into adjectives. These are 
in in Tamil and ni in Telugu, atla in Tamil and ti or tl in Telugu. 
In those instances in which in in Tamil and ni in Telugu are used 
as adjectival formatives, their use is optional — e.g., in Telugu we can 
say either tella, white, or tella-ni; and in Tamil either nival, shady 
(literally shade, a noun used adjectivally), or (but in the poetical 
dialect only) 7iiral-in, So also we may say cither mara (1c)koppu, 
Tam. tlie branch of a tree, or 7na7''-attii {k)koppu. In Tamil, am, an 
inflexional increment which is ai)parently equivalent to in, is often 
used as an adjectival formative — e,g,, panan doppu (p)ami-am toppu), 
a palmyra tope. The same formative is used in Malay alaiii also— c.y., 
malam pdmbu {mala-am pdmbu), a rock-snake. 

It has been shown that the inflexions or inflexional augments alia 
and ti are in reality locative or possessive case-signs, and that they 
are used to convert substantives into adjectives through the relation 
subsisting between possessives — e.g,, of gold — and adjectives — e.g., 
golden. In consequence of the frequency of their use in this con- 
nection, they have come to be appended even to adverbial forms for 
the purpose of giving to them an adjectival meaning. Thus, from 
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monna, Tel. before, is formed the adjective moma-ti (e g., monna-ti 
tirpii, the former decision) ; and in Tamil, from vadakhu^ north 
(perhaps originally a dative), is formed the adjective vadalcld 
northern vadakkattiydn, a northerner). In these and similar 

instances it is plain that the so-called adverbs are in reality only 
nouns used adverbially. 

5. llelative participles of verbs, and nouns of quality converted into 
relative participles by the addition of participial formatives, are largely 
used as adjectives in all the Dravidian languages. Much use is made 
of relative x)articiples as adjectives by the languages of High Asia ; 
and in Japanese also partici])ial forms of the verb arc used as adjectives. 
It often happens that the same root is used, or at least is capable 
of being used, both as a verb and as a noun ; and hence, in many 
instances of this kind in the Dravidian languages, two methods of 
forming adjectives are practicable, viz., cither by prefixing the noun 
to the substantive which we wish to qualify, or by using one of the 
relative participles of the related and equivalent verb. ^ The colloquial 
dialect of Tamil prefers the latter method : the former is preferred 
by the poets on account of its greater simplicity and brevity. Thus, 
in' Tamil either iiyait, height (adjectivally ^ high *), or tlic relative par- 
ticiple uyamda, high, literally ‘ that was high ^ (from ttyar, considered 
as a verb signifying ‘ to be Ixigh ’), may be used to ex])ress high or 
lofty — e.g., uyar \aalei or uyarnda malei, a lofty hill : but %iyar wouM 
be preferred in poetical compositions, whilst uyarnda is better suited 
to prose and colloquial purposes, and is consequently the form which 
is commonly used by the Tamil people. 

6. The p^t verbal participle of Telugu verbs is sometimes used 
adjectivally in Telugu ; hence when Sanskrit neuter nouns in am are 
used as adjectives, ayi, ‘having become’ (the verbal participle), is often 
annexed to them instead of ayi-na (Tam. dna, Can. dda, that became, 
that is (the relative participle). It seems evident, therefore, that the 
final ^ of many Telugu adjectives may be explained as identical with 
the i by which the past participles of verbs are formed — e.g., kindi, 
low, from kinda, below — kindi ilia, the lower part of the house. 
The addition of the same i (if it be the same) converts substantives 
also into adjectives — e.g., from kun-u, a hump, is formed kdni, hump- 
backed. (See “ Inflexional Increments,” 7, i; and “ The Verb : Nouns 
of Agency.”) 

7. A very numerous clfigte of Dravidian adjectives is formed by 
the addition to crude nouns of quality of the suffixes of the relative 
participles, more or less modified. Uyarnda is a perfectly-formed 
preterite relative participle, comprising, in addition to the verbal root. 
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vdy the sign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign of tlie relative ; 
and though the idea of time is in this connection practically lost sight 
of, yet that idea is included and expressed. On the other hand, in the 
class of T^rds'now to be considered, the signs of tense are modified 
or rejected to correspond with their use as adjectives, and the idea of 
time is entirely merged in that of relation, it is words of this class 
which are commonly adduced by grammarians specimens of quali- 
tative words, or mljecliHB; and, if the name can correctly be used at 
all in the DraVidian family of tongues, it U to this class that it is 
aj^plicable. I am convinced, however, that it is more correct to regard 
these words simply as relative participles ; and I class them under 
this head, immediately after the investigation of the noun, because in 
most instances the root to which the relative signs are suffixed is used 
by itself, not as a verb, but only as a noun of quality or relation, or as 
an appellative. 

(1.) Many Tamil adjectives of this class arc formed by the addition 
of iya to the root — e,(j., 'iKriya^ great, small. The roots of 

these words are 'per-u and kit-n; and as u is merely a help to enun- 
ciation, I do not say that u is changed into /, but prefer to say that 
iya is added to the root. I Lave no doubt tlu^t we shall be able to 
explain each part of this addition grammatically, without having 
recourse to arbitrary mutations. These adjective® are * limply the 
wlative participles of “conjugated nouns.” Iya {i^y-a) is compounded 
of a sign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign of the relative 
participle, with the addition of y inserted euphonically. In Telugu, 
the past participle alone is often used adjectivally without the suffix of 
the relative, as we have already seen ; and the i with which that parti- 
ciple terminates exi)lains the i which precedes the final a ol sucli Tamil 
adjectives as peri-{y)-a, i is the sign of the verbal participle, and the 
addition of a or ya, transforms it into a relative participle. Ju clas- 
sical Tamil compositions, iya is generally used instead of im, as the 
sign of the preterite relative participle of ordinary verbs— pan- 
niya^ instead of pamdna, that made. When tlie same suffix Js added 
to a noun of quality like great, it converts it into a relative par- 

ticiple, which, with the form of the preterite, contains in it no reference 
to time, and which may therefore be called an adjective. The sufiix 
iya being somewhat archaic, readily loses the idea of time, whereas 
that idea is firmly retained by ida, ina, and the other preterite relative 
sufiixcs which are in ordinary use. 

A good illustration of the adjectival use of iya is furnished by the 
very roots to which we have referred, viz., pern, great, kiTu, small. 
When these roots are regarded as verbs, their preterite relative parti- 
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ciples are peruttay that was or became great, Hrutta, that was or became 
small ; in which participles the i(ieas,of time and change are always 
included : whereas, when peru and ^iru are regarded as nouns of 
quality, they are adaptcd.for general use as adjectives by .having iya 
suffixed to them — e.g,^ periya^ iiriya {per'-iya^ ^ik'iiya). In this 
shape they mean simply great and small, without any reference to 
time ; and in consequence of iya being so purely aor^stic, adjectives 
of this mode of formation are largely used., periya^ great, hnliya^ 
cruel, may properly b^ ’^styled adjectives, seeing that they are used 
as such j but it is a raistake to regard periyar{v)-an^ or pet'iyorn^ a 
great man^ kodiya-n, cruel man, and similar words, as adjectives. 
They are compounds of adjectives and suffixes of gender; and are 
properly appellative nouns, as has been shown under the head of 
“ Gender,” and as ai)pears from the manner in which they are used. 
It is remarkable that a or ia is postfixed in Kol also to many adjec- 
tives ; and that the same participle is a sign of the possessive, as a is 
in Dravidian. 

(2.) Some adjectives are formed by simply suffixing a, the sign of 
the relative participle, without the preterite or any other sign of 
tense whatever — e.g.^ nalla^ Tam. good; dodda^ Can. great; pedda^ 
Tel. great. The examples here given may be, and doubtless are, 
derived from preterite relative participles from the High Tamil 

nalgiya^ and dodda from the ancient Canarcse doddidd ) ; but in sorv^ 
instances, a, the sign of the relative participle, is appended directly to 
nouns, without borrowing any i)ortion of the sign of the preterite. 
We have an instance of this even in colloquial Tamil, viz., ndeiya 
(ndei-{y)-a)j the ordinary colloquial suffix of the genitive, which liter- 
ally signifies that belongs to, that is the property of, from n(fei, pro- 
perty, to which a, the sign of the relative X)articiple, is simply suffixed. 
This mode of forming adjectives from substantives by directly suffixing 
a is very comiuqn in the classical dialect of the Tamil, esj)ccially in 
connection with substantives ending in ei or t — e.g,y from malei, a hill, 
comes malct-(y)-a, adj., hilly, or of a hill ; from mnel, a spring, comes 
hcnei-{y)-a, that relates, to a spring. So also from ttj evil, is formed 

* Nalla. is generally considered to be a primitive word, and a hornl fide adjec- 
tive ; but if kc^{Lij bad, is admitted to be a relative participle, fr;)m ked-u^ to 
become bad, it is reasonable to suppose that nallay good, has also some such 
origin. Accordingly wo find a root, nal, goodness, wliicli is capable of being used 
adjectivally, and then signifies good, and tho verb naly-u^ to be bountiful, ito be 
good. The preterite relative participle of this verb is nalgiya^ that was or is 
bountiful ; and from this, I believe, the much-used adjective nalla, good, lias 
been derived. 


O 
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adj., evilv The circumstance that; in ihost >^^ these examples 
the signification of the genitive is as natural as that of the adjii^tive, 
shows how intimately the genitive and the adjective are allied: Never- 
theless^ as used^ in these examples, I regard a as ah ^adjectiVad termina- 
tion, lather tha^>8 a sign of the genitivef and as acquiring this force 
from its being the sign of »the relative participle. Indeed, I would 
define these qualitative words (mafei-(y)-a, &c.) to be the relative par- 
tic!j)led of appellative verbs. See ttat class of words investigated in 
the section on ** The Verb.” 

This usage, perhaps, explains the origin of the Tamil adjectives 
^ala^ many, and sila, few, viz., from the roots pal and sil (which are 
used in their crude state in the poets), and a, the sign of the relative 
participle. It is true that these words are also regarded as neuters 
plural; and that in some instances they are ; correctly so regarded 
appears from the phrase palavin {pala-v-in) pd/, tlie/ramil designation 
of the neuter plural, literally the gender of the many (things). But 
when We look also, at such phrases as ara&avy many kings — 
phrases of constant occurrence, not only in the colloquial dialect, but 
in the classics — the a of this Tatter pala appears to be used, not as a 
suffix of the neuter plural, or as a sign of plurality of any sort, but, as 
a sign of the relative participle, by the use of which pal~a becomes, an 
adjective. ♦ 

^(3.) ]Many adjectives of this class are formed by the addition to 
nouns of quality of the sign of the relative participle of the future bi\ 
aorist, which is urn in Tamil ^ e^g., per-um, gi^at» Native gram^ 
mariaiis suppose this adjective to be derived froni the abstract noun 
peruviei^ greatness, by tlie rejection of the final e^, and to all other 
adjectives of this class they attribute a similar origin., mei, however, 
not ei, is the suffix by which abstract nouns are formed {vide The 
Terb”), and as such it is one and indivisible. It is much better to . 
derive perttni from per, the uneuphonised form of the root pern, 
greatness, great, and urn, the ordinary relative participle of the aorist, 
in the same manner as pe.riya has been seen to be derived from per ■ 
and iya, the relative i)articiplo of the preterite, um is ordinarily 
called the relative participle of .the future, but this future will be 
shown, in the part on “ The Verb,” to be properly an aorist, and. as 
such to be used very indeterminately with respect to timp. Yirmil 
minang-um sudar, Tam., means, not the stars that will shine iii tlie 
sky, but the st^rs that shine in the sky, this tense being especially 
fitted to denote continued existence ; and in consequence of this loose- 
ned of reference to time, um, the sign of the relative participle of this 
tense, is better fitted even than iya to be suffixed to nouns of quality 
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as an adjectival formative. Heace literally that is, was, or will 

be great, is a more expressive and more classical word for great than' 
periya. It has already been shown, in the part on “ Sounds,” that 
peim, Tiwn. green, is not a distinct form of adjective, but is softened 
from pasum {payum) by a dialectic rule, whilst^Jktewm is derived 
regularly from pas-u, greenness, green, and um, the particle which is 
now under consideration. 

8. Dravidian nouns of every description may be used adjectivally 
by appending to them the relative participles of the V^rb signifying 
to become, which are in Tamil dna and dyum (also iiUa, an l^quivalent 
word), in Telugu ayu and ayitia (pronounced aina), in Canarese dda^^ 
e.y., uyarvdiia {uyarv'-dna)^ Tam. lofty, literally that was ot has 
become high or a height. This inode of forming adjedtives is especially 
used in connection with Sanskrit derivatives, on account of their greater 
length and foreign origin. Such adjectives, however, are phrases, not 
words ; but they were at one time incorrectly classed amongst adjec- 
tives by Europeans whO' treated of Dravidian grammar. 

I may here also a^ain romark, that certain words have been styled 
. adjectives by some European writers, wliich in reality are appellative 
nouns, not adjectiv^, and which acquire the force of adjectives merely 
‘from the addition of the relative participles of the verb to become, 
which have been referred to^above. Thus, the Tamil words nallavan, 
a good (man), a good (woman), nalladii^ a good (thing), %re 

appellative nouns formed by the suffix to a noun of quality of the 
formatives of the three genders ; and the addition of d/?a, that has 
become, to any of these words, though it constitutes them adjectives 
ill effect, leaves them in grammatical form precisely what they were 
before.- Bonus may either qualify another noun — c.y., bonus vir, when 
it is an adjective, or it may stand alone and act as nominative to a 
verb, when, it is a qualitative noun — e.g., bontis vlrtutem amaL The 
Tamil nallavauy a good (man), can only be used in the latter sense, and 
therefore is pdt an adjective at all. 

-ComparisoTi of Atljectives.-^lw all the Dravidian dialects, comparison 
is effected, not as in the Indo-European family, by means of compara- 
tive or superliitive particles suffixed to, and combined with, tlie positive 
form of the adjective’, but by a method closely resembling that in 
which adjectives are compared in the Semitic languages, or by the 
simpler means which are generally used iu the languages of the Scythian 
group. When the first of these methods is adopted, the noun of qua- 
lity or adjectiv^e to be compared is placed in the nominative, and the 
noun or nouns with which it is to be compared are put in the locative 
and*prefixed. It is generally stated in Tamil grammars that it is th^ 
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ablative of motion which is thus used ; but 1 am persuaded that even 
when the case-sign is that of the ablative of motion, the signification is 
purely that of the locative, and that in Tamil ii and in have in this 
connection the meaning of in are locatives), rather than- that of 
fram—€,g., avattr*4l idu nalladity Tam. this is better than those, 
literally in those things tliis is good. 

The conjunctive pai’ticle um, and, even, is often added, especially in 
the colloquial dialect, as an intensitive — €.g., avattr'dl um idu nalladu^ 
Tam. this is ^better than those, literally even in those this is good. 
Very frequently the noun with which comparison is to be made is put 
in the dative instead of the locative. Sometimes, again, comparison is 
effected by means of an auxiliary verb. The noun with which com- 
parison is to be made is put in the accusative ; it is followed and 
governed by the subjtinctiye or infinitive of a verb signifying to see, to 
show, or to leave 3 and the phrase is concluded by the subject of the 
proposition, with the adjective to be compared. Thus, in Tamil We 
may say adei-{pypdrk]<:ilum idu nalladu, literally even though looking 
at that this (is) good, or adei vida idu nalladuy quitting that this (is) 
good, t. 6 ., this is so good as to induce one to abandon that. Such 
modes of comparison, however, are stiff, cumbrous, and little used 
except by Europeans ; and in the Dravidian dialects, as in those of the 
Scythian group, direct comparison of one thing with another is 
oi^linarily left to be understood, not expressed. The effect which is 
aimed at is secured in a very simple manner by prefixing to the 
positive form of the adjective some word signifying much or very, or 
by appending to the subject of the proposition a sign of emphasis, or 
a word signifying indeed — icZ-e {ov idu tdri) nalladu, Tam. this 
indeed is good. In Telugu and Canarese the conjunctive i)articles 
and a are not necessarily required to help forward the former method 
of comparison, like the Tamil um, nor is this particle generally used in 
the higher dialect of the Tamil itself. The Canarese makes use also 
of the i.)articles anta and inta, antalu and intalu (which, in their 
origin, are compounds of locatives and demonstratives), to assist in 
effecting comparison. 

In all these dialects the superlative is generally expressed by means 
of prefixed adverbs signifying much or very, or by the very primitive 
plan of doubling of the adjective itself — e.g,, periya-periya, very great, 
literally great-great. If greater explicitness is required, the method by 
which it is effected is that of putting the objects with which compari- 
son is made in the plural and in the locative case. Thus, the phrase, 
the tiger is the fiercest animal, would be expressed in Tamil as follows: 
— dlahgugalil vhigei Tcodiduy amongst animals (literally in animals) the 
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tiger is the cruel one. Sometimes, for the purpose of increasing the 
intensity of the superlative signification, the adjectival noun elld, all, is 
prefixed .to the plural noun which denotes the objects compared — e.g.y 
in amongst) all animals the tiger is cruel. 

It is evident that the modes of forming the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of adjectives which have now been described, differ 
greatly and essentially from those which characterise the Indo-European 
family of tongues. If Dravidian adjectives had ever been compared 
like those of the Sanskrit, it is inconceivable that so convenient and 
expressive a plan should so completely have been abandoned. The 
Dravidian modes of comparison agree, up to a certain point, with those 
of the Semitic tongues j but they are in most perfect accordance with 
the Turkish method, and with the modes of comparison which are 
employed in the languages of Tatary generally. 

Robert de Nobilibus and the Jesuit writers endeavoured to naturalise 
in Tamil the Sanskrit superlative particle tama^ but the Tamil adhered 
resolutely to its own idiom, and the attempt failed. • 

Postpositions. — It has already been stated that all the Dravidian 
postpositions are, or have been, nouns. When suffixed to other nouns 
as postpositions, they are supposed to be in the locative case j but they 
arc generally suffixed in their uninffected form, or in the nominatjje ; 
and the locative case-sign, though understood, is rarely expressed. It 
seems quite unnecessary to enter into an investigation of the post- 
positions in a work of this kind, inasmuch as they are sufficiently 
explained in the ordinary grammars, and are to be regarded simply as 
nouns of relation. 



COMPARATIVE PARADIGM OF A NEUTER DRAVIDIAN NOUN. 

Eng. a tree. — Tam. maram; Mai. maram; (Tel. gQrramu, a horse);* Can. mara; Tula, mara; Coorg; mara. 





The decleusiou of the- noun 7n«n«, properly mrdnu, a tree, is so irregular in Telugu that I have been obliged to select another word. 
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THE NUMERALS. 

In tlie Dravidian languages each of llie cardinal numbers presents 
itself to us in a twofold shape. The first and probably the more pri- 
mitive form is that of numeral adjectives ; the second and more largely 
used is that of numeral substantives, or neuter nouns of number. The 
numeral adverbs (twice, thrice, &c.), and also the distributive numerals 
(by twos, by threes, -^c.), are formed from the numeral adjectives; 
whilst the ordinal numbers (second, third, ifec.) are formed from the 
abstract numeral nouns. 

In the colloquial dialects the neuter nouns of number are often used, 
without change, as numeral adjectives — r.^., in Tamil, vre may say 
ira^du jyeyar, twq persons, though iru ptyai\ or the still more classical 
appellative noun iruvar^ might have been expected to be used. This 
use of the numeral substantive instead of the numeral adjective is not 
ungrammatical, but is in accordance with the characteristic Dravidian 
rule that every noun of quality or relation, though in itself neuter and 
abstract, becomes an adjective by being prefixed to a substantive noun 
in direct apposition. The numeral noun ondrit, Tam., okati^ Tel., one, 
is the only numeral which is never used in this manner, even in the 
colloquial dialects, exce])t in Canarese; the adjectival numerals, oru, 
oka, &c., being invariably prefixed to substantive nouns as numeral 
adjectives : the same forms are employed also as indefinite articles. In 
Canarese alone the abstract neuters are used freely as numeral adjec- 
tives — €.g,, ondu hei, one hand. The abstract or neuter nouns of 
number are sometimes elegantly posthxed, instead of being prefixed, to 
the substantive nouns which they arc intended to qualify — ejj., instead 
of ndV ervdii, Tam. four oxen, we may say not only ndn(J ertidv, (using 
the noun of number ndngu, instead of the numeral adjective nMu), but 
also erudu ndngu, a phrase which literally means a quaternion of oxen. 
This i^hrase affords an illustration of the statement that the Dravidian 
nouns of number are properly abstract neuters. 

The primitive radical forms of the Dravidian numerals yvill be 
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found to be those of the numeral adjectives, corresponding to the 
oblique case or inflexigii of ordinary nouns. In investigating the 
numerals «ne by one, it will be seen that the neuter or abstract nouns 
of number have been formed from the shorter and simpler numeral 
adjectives by the addition of neuter formatives and euphonic incre- 
ments, or by the lengthening of the root-vowel. It is, therefore, the 
numeral adjectives of the Dravidian languages, not their numeral 
nouns, whicli are to be compared with the numerals of other families 
of languages. The compound numbers between ten and twenty, and 
especially the higher compounds (twenty, thirty, two hundred, three 
hundred, <fec.), afibrd much help towards ascertaining the oldest forms 
of the Dravidian numeral roots ; seeing that the numeral adjectives 
which are employed in those compounds exhibit the numerals in their 
briefest, purest, and most ancient shape. 

It is the adjectival form of the numerals which is used in forming 
appellative nouns of number, such as iruvar (i/*w-(v)-ar), Tam. two 
persons. The basis of this word is not irandUy the ifoun of number 
two, but the numeral adjective erw, with the addition of ar, the usual 
suffix of the epicene or masculine-feminine plural. In the colloquial 
dialects, adjectival or appellative nouns of number are formed in this 
manner from the first three ^numeral adjectives alone — e.y., onivaHy 
Tam. one person (masc.), unus; orxUii^ one person (fern.), una^ 
iruvar^ two persons ; m4var, three persons (both ejnccne) j but in the 
higher or poetical dialects, almost all the numeral adjectives are con- 
verted in this manner into appellative nouns. From these circum- 
stances it is evident that the Dravidian numeral adjectives are to be 
regarded as the only essential portion of the roots of the numeral 
substantives, and probably as the very roots themselves. 

One, — Two forms of the numeral substantive one are found in the 
Dravidian languages, which will appear, I think, to be allied. The 
first, 0 /-W, is that which is used in all the dialects except the Telugu ; 
the latter, oka, is used as a numeral in the Telugu alone. 

1. The basis of the first and most commonly used form of this 
numeral is or, to which u is added for euphonisation ; and this con- 
stitutes the numeral adjective one, in all the dialects which make use 
of this base, or-u, in colloquial Tamil, becomes dr in the poetical 
dialect ; the essential vowel o being lengthened to d to compensate for 
the rejection of the euphonic addition u. or is also known. The 
adjectival form used in Tulu is or {ori, one person, ora, once), in Ku, 
ra; with which the Behistun numeral adjective irra or ra may be 
compared. The Canarese numeral adjective is identical with the 
Tamil, thqugh its true character is somewhat concealed. Instead of 
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oruvan^ Tam., unus, Canarese has ohhan-u, and instead of oruval, una, 
obbal-u. Ancient Canarese, however, uses also orham for the former, 
and orhal for the latter ; the base of which, or, is the numerjjl root, and 
is identical with the Tamil or-u or 6r. The abstract neuter noun ‘ one,’ 
meaning literally, one thing, or unity, is i'' Canarese and Coorg ondu; 
in grammatical Tamil, 07iru (pronounced ondrii or 07idUy and in vulgar 
Tamil, omut) ; in Telugu (one of its two words), ondu; in Malay S;lam, 
omi ; in Tulii, onji; in Goud, iindi ; in Tuda, odd ; in Uraon, 'dntA. 
or being the adjectival form of this numeral, it claims by rule to be the 
representative of the crude root, as well as the basis of the abstract or 
neuter nouns of number signifying one or unity, which are used in the 
various dialects. It remains to be seen whether the derivation of each 
of those nouns of number from or can be clearly made out. 

At first sight the Tamil ondru and the Canarese ondiiy and especially 
the Malayalam onn\ appear to resemble the most common form of the 
Indo-European numeral ‘one,’ which is in Latin un-us (in an older form, 
oin-os)‘, in Greek, ev ; in Gothic, ain*-s. In the Koibal, a Samoiede 
dialect, there is a similar word for one — viz., umm; and we find in 
the Tungusian uniy in Manchu emu. Even in Sanskrit, though eka 
is invariably used for one, a form has been noticed which appears to 
be allied to the first numeral of the Western languages — viz., una-Sy 
Igss, which is prefixed to some of the higher numerals to express 
diminution by one {e.g.y \tmvinshatiy nineteen), like the corresponding 
prefix xin in the Latin undeviginti. It would be an interesting cir- 
cumstance if the Malayalam onn' and the Latin %m-us were found to 
be allied ; but the resemblance is, I believe, altogether illusory, and 
vanishes on the derivation of onrC from or being ascertained. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the numeral adjective of the Tamil, oru, 
and its numeral noun onvuy must be closely related. Now, whilst it 
is impossible, I think, on Dravidian principles to derive 07'u from onruy 
it will be shown that the derivation of onvii from one is in perfect 
accordance with Dravidian rules ; and if the Malayillam onrC be simply 
an euphonised form of the Tamil onvUy as it certainly is, every idea of 
the existence of a connection between any of these forms and the Latin 
nn-us will have to be abandoned. 

It was shown in the section on “ Sounds ” that the Dravidian lan- 
guages delight to euphonise certain consonants by prefixing nasals to 

them. If the r of oru is found to have been converted in this manner 
into nr, the point under discussion will be settled. What analogy, 

then, is there for this conversion? mdru, Can. three, has through 

this very process become in Tamil m^nru (pronounced mUndrUy mUindu, 
or milnu)* in Malay Mam^ Again, ZrirM, the verbal suffix de- 
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noting present, time in Tamil, has become in the poetical dialect Hnru^ 
X>ronounced kindru ; and this, in the Malay&lam present tense is found 
to be still further softened into kunnu, and even unnu. In these in- 
stances we perceive that very eujjhonic alteration by which oru has become 
progressively onru, ondruy oiidiiy onnUy and onrC ; and thus the derivation 
of onn' from oru is found to be strictly in accordance with analogy. 

It may be objected that the illustrations which have been given 
above exhibit a change of the hard r into ndr, whereas the r of oru 
is the soft medial ] and that, therefore, the analogy, though very 
remarkable, is not cornxjletc. I answer that, though the r of our 
j)resent Tamil oru is certainly the medial semi- vowel, not the hard r, 
yet originally the hard r must have been the very r employed. This 
appears from the Tamil adjective, odd, single. That adjective is 
oTTei (pronounced ottrei) ; and it is derived from the numeral adjec- 
tive, one. It has been derived, however, by the usual process of 
doubling the final consonant, not from or-w, but from ot-u — evidently a 
more ancient form of the word, in which the r was the hard rough r — 
that very r Avhich is usually cuj)honised into iidr. It is not an un- 
common thing for r and r to bo thus interchanged — e.y., there arc two 
words for black, Jearu and kaTu, They differ slightly in some of their 
meanings, but there can be nc^ doubt that they are identical in origin. 

It appears, therefore, that the origin which I have ascribed to onviL 
is in complete accordance with analogy. Moreover, if the u of o?idru, 
onduy or onn\ were i)art of the root of this numeral, the du which is 
suffixed to it could only be a neuter formative ; and in that event on 
should be found to be used as the numeral adjective, on^ however, is 
nowhere so used \ and therefore both the use of or-Uy instead of ow, as 
the numeral adjective, and the existence of the derivative or(r)ft 
{ottr-ei)y single, seem to me to x^rove that the root of this numeral must 
have been or, not on. 

It may be said that the instances I adduced of the euplionisation of 
r into ndr are cax^able of two explanations. I shall, therefore, adduce 
some examxdcs to which this objection cannot be made. Can. ^•ar?«, a 
calf, becomes in Tamil kanvu, pronounced kandi'u. This is vulgarised 
in colloquial Tamil to kaimuy and in Malay^lam becomes kanii\ Yet 
it is certain that the root was kar and that there was no nasal in it 
originally, because the Tamil adjectival form, which is always the 
oldest, rejects the nasal and goes back to the original r, wliich it 
doubles by rule. Thus kandru becomes adjectivally kattr-u — ^.<7., 
kattr-dy a cow which has a "calf. Comx)arc this with dtteiy annual, 
from dndu (j/diideiy when), a year, from which it is clear that dndu was 
originally ^-du. (See Euphonic Nunnatioh.”) Tamil itself also fur- 
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nisbes us with instances of the euphonic cliange of r into 7idi\ with 
respect to which it cannot be doubted which was the original form, 
and which the derived. Compare huxu-gu^ to become pmall, and 
Icundru^ the same, also a small liill. It is evident that huxu was the 
older form, from the circumstance that it is from it that all the verbal 
nouns are derived — e.g.^ kuxeiy deficiency ; htxxam {kuttram), a fault ; 
hurily a short letter ; kuri, a mark. I do not think it can be proved 
that ndi', from n or m, ever changes in Tamil into r. ondru, one, 
may therefore be derived from or-tt, but oru cannot, I think, be derived 
from ondrii. Dr Guiidert considers ondru an euphonised form of ow, 
with the addition of dii, the neuter formative, and that on and or are 
equivalents, being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite 
true that such a verb as o exists, that n or an, alternating with am, is 
used as a formative by many nouns, and that 7i sometimes changes 
into or alternates with r or r — e.g., Mai. uLan = ular, being, birth ; 
also Tam. after, another shape of which is pir, in pixagu, after. 
I think it also quite possible that the reason why oxu was nasalised 
into ondru, and infixit, three, into mundru, was that du, the formative 
neuter particle, had been affixed to them, in consequence of which ox-da 
became 07idru, and mUx-du, mflndru, just as we see that ir, two, by 
the addition of the neuter formative du, l^ecame iradu and then iraridu, 
^n the other hand, whilst I admit that each step of this process would 
be a natural and easy one, it appears to me that a comparison of the 
various forms of the numeral one, found in different connections in the 
different dialects, and of the uses to which they are put, show that the 
view I have taken is in better accordance with the process that has 
actually taken place. 

ondru is used as a verb also in Tamil, meaning to unite, neuter, 
the transitive form of which is.omt {pttrii), ond^'i is an adjectival 
form meaning single. 

After tbe above was written I found tbe same view of the origin of 
ondu stated in a pai)er by Mr Kittel in the Indian Antiquary for 
January 1873. Mr Kittel says, “When the affix du is joined to a 
short monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this case bediig or, this 
liquid is sometimes changed into the hmdu (m or n ) ; 7i or du thus 
becomea on-du, or in Tamil on>-dru, in the manner I have stated.” 

Though or, in its primitive^ unnasalised shape, is not now found in 
the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun of 

f 

number for one or unit^ yet it appears in one of the ruder dialects of 
the family — viz., in the EajmahAl ; in Vhich the numeral noun one 
is OTt, wdiich is evidently formed directly from or. If it be true, as 
has been asserted, that ^^he RajmahdDorf is appropriated to human 
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beings, it must be identical with the Tamil orutt-an, one man, orutt-i, 
one woman ; the tt of which is a formative, and is derived from the 
pronoun of the third person, oridong (answ'cring to the Dravidian 
neuter noan ondru) is said to be another Rajmahfil word for one. 
Compare also the Brahui asit, one, of which as, the crude root, seems 
to bear as close an analogy to or-ti as mus, the crude root of musit, the 
Brahui for three, undoubtedly does to the Canarese mur-u. If in the 
latter case the s and r arc mutually convertible, it cannot be consi- 
dered improbable that 'asit and art, and consequently as and or, bear a 
similar relation one to the other. 

2. Telugu makes use of two numerals signifying ‘one.’ One of 
these, ondu, is identical witli the ondru, 6ndu, OTm\ <fec., of the other 
dialects. From ondu is formed also an adjectival numeral, onti, irlen- 
tical with the Tamil ondri (vulgarly ondi), single. Compare Tel. 
oritigddu, a single man, with the corresponding Tam. ondriJcMran. The 
other numeral, which is much more largely used in Telugu, is okati 
(oka-fi). The basis of this numeral seems at first sight to be essentially 
different from that which is used in the other Dravidian dialects. 
There would be nothing extraordinary in the discovery in any language 
or family of languages §f two roots for 07ie. This would naturally 
arise from the very concrete character of this numeral, and the variety 
of uses to w’hich it is put. Bven in Sanskrit we find both eka and 
2 )rathama, Two is also represented in Latin by duo, a?nbo, and th® 
participial secundus. The Telugu neuter noun of number for one, 
okati, means literally one thing, of which the adjectival form is oka, 
sometimes okka, okati is formed from oka by the addition of the 
neuter and inflexional formative, ti; and by annexing* the usual mas- 
culine and feminine suffixes, the Telugu forms okawdu or okadu, one 
man, and okate, one woman, oka being found to be the crude root of 
this numeral, we have now to inquire into its affinities. Is thfe Telugu 
oka derived, as has sometimes been supposed, from the Simskrit eka, 
one ? It seems not improbable that the Telugu word has some ulterior 
connection with the Sanskrit one, to which it bears so great a resem- 
blance ; but it is impossible to suppose it to have been directly derived 
from the SSEnskrit, like the Bengali ok, or even the Persian yak; for 
the Telugu has borrowed, and occasionally uses, the Sanskrit numeral 
eka, in addition to its own oka; and it never confounds oka with eka, 
which Telugu grammarians regard as altogether independent one of 
another. It will be seen also that the root of oka is probably Dra- 
vidian, and that words closely analogous to ifciare used in the Finnish 
languages, by which they cannot be supposed to Jiave been borrowed 
from the Sanskrit. Thus, the numeral one w in Votiak og, odyg ; in 
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Sampi'ede, ^kur^ ockury oohur; in Vogul, ak, akv; in Magyar, e(/^; in 
Lappish, akt ; in Finnish, yht and also 2/^1 (yk-si ) ; in Cheremiss, iky 
In the sub-Himahiyan languages, we find ako in Miri, akhet in 
jSTaga, and katka in Kuki^ In the Scythian of the Beliisturf tablets, in 
which we find the oldest extant specimen of the Scythian languages, 
the numeral for one is kiry and the numeral adjective derived from it 
irra or m. These analogies to the Telugu okay combined with an- 
alogies to the ordinary Dravidiaii or, show that oka has not necessarily, 
or even probably, been derived ftom the Sanskrit eka ; and if • the two 
roots oka and eka are allied, as they appear to be, it must be in conse- 
quence of the relation of the Sanskrit, the Dravidiaii, and the Scythian 
families to an earlier form of speech. It deserves notice that n«, the Be- 
histun numeral adjective, seems identical with rt/, the numeral adjective 
of the Ku, a Dravidiaii dialect. In the Turkish, ‘ one * is represented 
by bivy which seems to be allied rather to the Persian hdr in hdriy once 
(and ulteriorly to the Sanskrit rdr, time), than to the Tamil or. The 
Caucasian numerals for ‘ one ’ exhibit a closer resemblance to the Dra- 
vidian — viz., Lazian ar, Miiigreliaii Georgian erthi; jind it may 
be noticed that as in the Dj-avidian or, one, «•, two, so in those Cau- 
casian dialects, r forms an essential part of b(fth those numerals. 

Arc the Tamil or and the Telugu oka related ? I think there can 
be little doubt of their relationship, though there arc several links in 
the chain which cannot be made out to my satisfaction. There is a 
verbal root in Tamil, 0, which has been supposed to mean, to be one. 
Oh and or {ondru and orn) arc supposed by Dr Gundert to be verbal 
nouns from this 0. An undoubted derivative of 0 in Tamil and Malay- 
Alani is okka.y which in Malayalam and the Tamil of the extreme south 
means ‘altogether,’ ‘all’ (compare Mordvin .? 6 'o/i*, all) ; and this is sup- 
posed by Pr Gundert to be identical with the Telugu o/ja, one. Every step 
in this process, with one exceptioiifis encumbered. with difiicultics. It 
is npt clear to me that 0, the Tamil verbal root, ever means to be one ; 
its ordinary meaning is to b^ like or suitable — okkmiy it will be 
like. It is also not clear to me tlnit on and w' are derived from the 
verbal root 0. On the • qoutrary, the verbal root 0 may have been 
softened from the noua or. The word used for ‘ one ’ mif^it surely in; 
every language have been a noun from the very first, juot^a derivative 
from a verbal root of wider meaning, okkuy the infinitive, means not 
‘ one,^ but ‘ altogether.’ My chief difficulty, however, is that the kka 
oi^okka is* the formative of the Tamil infinitive, the root being 0, not 
so that, it is very diflficidt to see how this Tamil infinitive got turned 
into an aidjectival nouth in Telugu without losing or changing its 
formative. Notwithstanding these difficulties, we can scarcely avoid cpn- 
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eluding that the Tamil ohJca and the Telugu oka must somehow be allied. 
If we suppose okka to have been taken to mean ‘ all in one/ which 
no doubt is a mefaning it sometimes has, we may see how the Telugu 
may have selected its root for use as a numeral. It would then con- 
vert the verbal root o into a noun by the addition of ka, an ordinary 
adjectival formative, o-ka^ the Telugu adjectival noun, would then 
resemble o-H-a, the Tamil infinitive, in sound, though it would be differ- 
ently derived. It is e|pecially noticeable that Telugu had already at its 
disposal the ordinary numeral mtdu ; it is probable, therefore, that oka 
was used at first with a slightly different meaning. The root o seems 
sometimes to be used instead of ondu or oru in Canarese, in such a 
manner as seems at first sight to confirm the supposition that o meant 
originally to be one — e.g.^ okkammtm, a one-eyed man. On the other 
hand, when we compare this with Can. ohhauu, one person, which is 
clearly a softened form of orhanu (Tam. oruvait), it appears that we 
have here to deal merely with the ordinary numeral or-u. It is notice- 
able here, too, that this o doubles the following consonant, from which 
it appears that it 'was originally followed by a consonant, evidently r, 

Dravidian Indefinite Article , — The Dravidian numeral adjectives ora 
and oka are used, like similar numerals in most languages, as a sort of 
indefinite article. The Turkish uses 6/r, one, in a similar manner ; 
and a corresponding usage pre^rails in the modern European languages, 
as well as in the colloquial dialects of Northern India. The only thin^ 
which may be considered as distinctive or peculiar in the use of the 
Dravidian numeral adjective one, as an indefinite article, is the cir- 
cmnstance that it is not used in the loose general way in which in 
English we speak of a man, or a tree, but only in those cases in which 
the singularity of the object requires to be emphasised, when it takes 
the meaning of a certain man, a particular kind of tree, or a single tree. 
Europeans, in speaking the native languages, make in general too large 
and indiscriminate a use of this prefexed numeral, forgetting that the 
Dravidian neuter noun,, without prefix or addition, becomes singular or 
plural, definite or indefinite, a(5cordiiig as the connection requires. 

Two, — The- abstract or neuter noun of number signifying two or 
duality is in Canarese eradu^ in Tamil iraudii, in Telugu reuduy in 
Tulu radd\ in Malayalam rend-ii^ in old Malayrilam, as in Tarnil,*’ 
iraTj^du, commonly pronounced rendu^ in Coorg davMt, in GOnd rend 
or ranu, in Seoni Gond rund, in Tuda edd. The Singhalese word for 
double is ii'U7ifat(i, The change of the irandii of the Tamil and tl^Q 
eradu of the Canarese into rendu in Telugu is analogous to the change 
of the Tam. ird^ night, into Tel. 7'^i In all the Dravidian dialects the 
corresponding numeral adjective is iV, with such minor njodifications 
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as euphi^y: ^if^tates. This numeral adjective is in Tamil iru; in the 
higher dialect the increase in the quantity of the radical i compen- 
sating perhaps for the rejection of the final euphonic W ir is also found. 

, The r which constitutes the radical consonant of ir is the roft medial 
semi-vowel, and it evinces, in consequence of its softness, a tendency to, 
coalesce with the succeeding consonant, especially in Canarese and 
Teliigii. Thus, for iruvar^ Tam. two persons (Tu]ii, irv(ir\ the modern 
Canarese uses ihba7'-u (ancient dialect, h'var), and the Telugu iddar-u. 
Instead, also, of the correct irun'uTu^ two hundred, of the Tamil, both 
the Telugu and the Canarese have innilTu; and the Canarese word for 
twenty is ippattu, instead of irupattu^ which would be in correspon- 
dence with the Tamil iruhadu and the Telugu truvei. 

In the Canarese neuter noun of number eradu, two,, e is used instead 
of i as the initial vowel ; but in this point the Canarese stands alone, 
and in all the compound numerals, even in the Canarese, the i reap- 
pears. Were it not for the existence of the numeral adjective ir-u or 
tV, we might naturally suppose the i of the Tamil irandu and of the 
obsolete Canar&e irada to be, not a component element of the root, 
butW euphonic prefix, intended to facilitate pronunciation, t is very 
commonly so prefixed in Tamil — e.g,, the Sanskrit rdjd becomes in 
Tamil irdsd, Tliis supposition w-itli respect to the euphonic character 
of the i of irandu might appear to be confirmed by the circumstance 
that it disappears altogether from the numeral nouns of the Telugu, the 
Malaydlam, and several other dialects. The existence, however, of the 
numeral adjective iru or ir, in every one of the Dra vidian dialects, and 
its use in all the compound numbers (such as twenty and two hundred), 
suffice to prove that the i of the Tamil-Caiitarese numeral noun iradu< is 
not merely euphonic, but is a part of the root itself, and that iradu, the 
nputer nouii of number, has been formed from ir by the addition of a 
formative suffix. A comparison of the various forms sfiiows clearly that 
ir, euphonised into iru, was the primitive form of the numeral adjec- 
tive two;* and we have now only to inquire into the characteristics of 
the numeral noun. 

The Canarese eradu (or rather iradu, as it must' have been origin- 
ally) appears to be the earliest extant form of the noun of number. 
The Tamil is irandu, d having been euphonically changed to 7i.d. 
Though there is a nasal in the Tamil word which is now in use, the 
Tamil noun-adjective double bears witness to tlie existence of an earlier 
form, which was destitute of the nasal, and which must have been 
identical with the Canarese. The Tamil word iratt-u, double, is formed 
directly from irad-u, by the doubling of the d, as is usually done when 
a noun is converted into an adjective ; and the euphonic change of dd 
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into tt is according to rule, du or du is a very common termination of 
neuter nouns, especially of appellative neui^fs, in all the Dravidian 
languages. Thus, from the root hira, Tam. old, is formed hiradii^ that 
which is old. The n which is inserted before d in the Tamil iramln is 
evidently euphonic, and is in perfect accordance with the ordinary 
phonetic usages of tlie Dravidian languages. In Telugu every word 
ending in dn receives in j)ronuiiciation obscure nasal, whether it 
has a place in the written language or not ; and there are many 
instances iii Tamil also of the insertion of this nasal before a final du 
for the sake of eiiphonisation, when it is quite certain that there was 
no such nasal originally in the word in which it is found — f.^., dndu^ 
there, %ndn^ here, and ydfidu^ where, are euphonised forms of ddu, 
tduj and yddu,. Compare also harandi^ a spoon, Tam., with the more 
primitive Telugu garite. The Tamil noun of number signifying two 
must, therefore, have been iradic originally. In tlio (idiid ranu^ the d 
of irandu has disappeared altogether, a change which is in accordance 
with the Malay^lam corruption of ondu^ one, into oiin’. The Uraon 
word for two, enotan, is probably Dravidian. In Uraon, otan (from the 
Hindi gotan) is a suffix of each of the first three numerals ; conse- 
quently eri is to be r6garded as the Urdoii root ; and this seems to be 
analogous to the Dravidian er, 

I have little doubt that the*root of the Dravidian word is native, not 
foreign, though it is difficult now to identify it with certainty. I can 
scarcely agree with Dr Guiidert in connecting it with the root of irul^ 
darkness, night, a root which also, he thinks, appears in to saw. 
If we consider the latter verb, however, with its derivatives, apart from 
its supposed connection with irul, darkness, it may be found to supply 
us with the true root, ir means not merely to saw, but still more fre- 
quently to pull asunder, to split ; and from division into two by the act 
of pulling asunder, tV, tr, the word for two, may have been derived. 
The radical form of ir, two, was doubtless short, ir; but the earliest 
shape of ^r, to pull asunder, may also have been short, as monosylla- 
bles ending in consonants seem generally to have been. . There is 
another root common to all the Dravidian languages, vr, to he ; but 
this seems to be quite independent both of ir, dark, and of ir, two. 

I find that Mr Kittel, also, in the Indian An tain ary for January 
1873, derives the Dravidian word for two from h', to split, especially 
to split off a branch ; whilst or, one, he considers to mean a unit 
without a branch. It seems to me, as I have already mentioned, pro- 
bable that the word for one was originally a noun, and that the verbal 
meaning to coalesce, to , resemble, was a secondary development. The 
case, however, doe| not seem to me quite so clear with respect to the 
. c ’ - r 
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origin of the word for two. On the whole, the concrete seems to me 
likely to have been older than the abstract ; that is, the noun or adjec- 
tive two would, I think, naturally come into use earlier than the verb 
to separate into two, to split. " 

There are no analogies to ii\ two, in any of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, and I am doubtful whether any real analogies to it are dis- 
coverable even in the Scythian group, except perhaps in the Caucasian. 
The Brahui vindicates its claim to be regarded as in part Dravidian, 
or at least as the inheritor of an ancient Dravidian element, by the 
close affinity of its second and third numerals to those of the Dravidian 
tongues. In Brahui, two is irat ; and when this word is compared 
with the Brahui one, and muuty three, it is evident that in each 
of these instances the final it or at is a formative suffix. which has been 
appended to the root. Consequently ir^ the root of ir-aty seems abso- 
lutely identical with the Dravidian h\ Even the Brahui formative evinces 
Dravidian affinities — c.^., compare irat with the Canarese noun of 
number ei'aduy^ and especially with the Tamil derivative ira^ ^iy 
double. 

The nearest analogies to the Dravidian ir which I have noticed in 
other families of tongues are in the Caucasian .dialects — e.f/., in the 
Georgian ori; in the Suanian (a dialect of the Georgian) eru or ieru; 
in the Lazian zur ; and in the Mingi^blian ^Idri : compare also the 
Armenian ergov ; the Chinese arh or dr. In the Sarnoiede family of 
tongues, several words are found which bear at first sight some resem- 
blance to the Dravidian ir. These are sit, side, and especially sire or 
siri. It seems improbable, however, that the Dravidian ir arose from 
the softening off of the initial s of these words ; for in the Finnish 
family this same s appears as ^ ; whence two is in some dialects of that 
family in Magyar /irttoy and in Lappish g/fe/rt. It has also 
been shown that an initial ^ is a radical element in the majority of the 
Scythian words for two ; and hence, though the Mongolian hur-in 
(for kuyar-in), twenty, becomes in Manchu or-in, in Turkish igir-mi, 
we cannot venture to compare tliis Manchu or with tl^e Dravidian ir 
or er y for it is certain that the latter was never preceded by k, or 
any other consonant, so far back as the Dravidian languages can be 
traced. 

Thy'ee . — The neuter noun of number signifying three or a triad is 
in Canarese mUruy in Telugu mMuy in Tamil mdnxu (pronounced 
mdndrUy mdndu, and mdriu)', in Coorg mdnduy in MalayMam y 
in Tulu mdji {j in Tulu regularly represents r; com. dji, six, with 
dtu in the other dialects); in G6nd it is mdndy in Tuda mild y in 
Urflon man-otan. 
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The numeral adjective three^ which is employed in three persons, 
thirty, three hundred, and similar compounds, is either m'A or mu. 
The long mH is found in the Tamil, Tulu, and Canarese epicene nouns 
mdvar^ AHvar-u^ three persons, and in the Canarese mHvattUy thirty. 
The shorter form, mu^ is used in three hundred, which in every one 
of the Dravidian dialects is munn'Aru (Tulu munnUdii) ; and we see 
it also in the Tamil muppattuy and the Tclugu miipphei, thirty, and in 
the Telugu mxiggnr-u^ three persons. The primitive and most char- 
acteristic form of the neuter noun of number is evidently that of the 
Canarese mdr-u^ from which it seems clear to me that the Tamil 
mUnT-u {mundr-u) has been derived, by the same nasalising process 
as that by which orw, one, was converted into onru. I do not think 
it probable, with Dr Gundert, that mum was altered from mundru. 

It was shown in the section on “ Sounds,” that the Tamil r is often 
changed into d in Telugu: hence mdr-u and mdd-u are identical; 
and it is more probable that rndd-u has been altered from mdr-u^ than 
that milr-u was altered from mvLd-u, s and r evince in many 
languages a tendency to interchange, generally by the hardening of 
s into r ; consequently the Brahui mus (miis-it), three, seems closely 
allied to the Canarese mdr, and still more closely to the Tulu milji. 

The vowel of mdr-u was, I have no doubt, originally short, but it 
is doubtful whether the r of ^lur-u should be considered as a formative 
or as a part of the ancient root. On the whole, it seems probable 
that the r is radical. The final consonants of Tam. six, and of 
seven, belong unquestionably to the roots of those numerals. 
Moreover, when we compare mun-ndTu, three hundred (the same in 
all the dialects), with in-nuru, two hundred, in Telugu and Canarese, 
and when it is remembered that the latter has certainly been softened 
from ir-nUxu (in Tamil iru-ndTu)^ it seems to be probable that mun- 
ndru has been formed in a similar manner from nmr-ndTUy and 
consequently that mur, not mw, was the original root of this numeral. 
The same conclusion is indicated by a comparison of the Telugu 
iddarUy two persons, and mugguruy three persons. It seems probable, 
therefore, that mu originally was followed by a consonant; and the 
softening off of this consonant would naturally account for the occa- 
sional lengthening of mu into md, 

I have not been able to discover any analogy to this numeral either 
in the Scythian or in the Indo-European tongues. The only extra- 
Indian resemblance to it is that which is found in the Brahui ; and 
this circumstance is a striking illustration of the existence in the 
Brahui of a Dravidian. element. The total absence of analogy to the 
Dravidian mur in other families of languages leads me to conclude 
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that it mifet have been derived directly from some Dravidian verbal 
root. The Latin secnndus is undoubtedly derived from sequor; and 
Bopp connects the Indo-European iriy three, with the Sanskrit root 
tr\ to pass over, to go beyond, signifying tliat which go& beyond 
two. If this derivation of tri be not regarded as too fanciful, a some- 
what similar derivation of mur from a Dravidian verbal root may 
easily be discovered. There are two verbal roots which present some 
points of resemblance — viz., mivtiy to go beyond, to pass, and mdTUy 
to change. The nearest root, liowcver, is muTit Tam.), to 

turn, from which conies the verbal noun muTeiy a turn, a succession, 
repetition. 

Dr Gundert derives mdndru from mUy the radical portion of muriy 
before. The root mu appears in various compounds with the meaning 
of before, ancient ; as also mil^ a lengthened form of the same root. 
Both nm and mil mean before, and both mu and md mean three. 
The identity of the two words seems therefore very probable. It is 
not clear to m^, however, how a word meaning before, came to be 
used for the numeral three. This word is used in its proper sense 
as the basis of the Dravidian ordinal number ‘first,^ which is m^i-dalm 
Tam., mo-dalu in Tel., mo-dal in Can. ; and it dillicult to suppose 
that the same root should be used also in an improper sense to denote 
another imineral. Mr Kittel derives mitndru from mUy but interprets 
n^u as meaning to advance, grow, a further advance. This is ingenious, 
but I cannot find any authority for this meaning, mudu means not 
growth, as he represents, but priority, age, ripeness, A secondary 
word, muttruy means completeness. He considers rndvity Can., a 
secondary form of the root mu or md; TUy he says, being frequently 
used to produce such forms. On the contrary, a final rw, which is 
not radical, seems to me very rare. 

The neuter formative du seems to be contained in various shapes in 
the first three numbers, ondrtiy iranduy mdndi'Uy and also, as will be 
seen, in einduy five, du is equivalent to duy and with the addition of 
the nasal becomes ndu, ondru points to an older or~du; irandu to 
ir{aydu; and mUmlru to mdxduy or, as the scholars whose opinions 
are mentioned above think, to md-du. 

Four, — The Dravidian noun of number signifying four, or a quater- 
nion, is in Canarese ndllcu; in Coorg ndlu; in Telugu ndlugu; in 
Tulu oUdV ; in Miilaylilam Qidly ndngu; in Tamil ndlUy 7idnku; in Tuda 
ndnid ; in Gond udlu; in Uraon ndkJi-otan, 

The adjectival or crude form of this numeral is iiM or nal. In 
Tamil it is ndl~Uy in some Telugu compounds nal ; and this adjectival 
form is often used as a noun of number, instead of ndlJcu, &c. In 
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composition n6JL undergoes some changes. The quantity of the included 
vowel, which is long in all the rest of the dialects, is short in Telugii 
compound numbers — compare the Tamil ndtpadu^ the Canarese 
ndlvattUj\niiL the MalayAl.am ndljyadu^ forty, with the Telugu iidluhhei; 
and the Tamil ndn-ndru and the Canarese ndl-ndruj four hundred, 
with the Telugu ndn-ndra. 

The final I also is subject to change. In Tamil it is changed into r 
before as in ndvpaduy forty ; and before n it is assimilated and 
becomes w, in both Tamil and Telugu — e.^., ndnndvu (in the one), and 
nanndrii (in the other), four hundred ; in Coorg, nd. These changes 
of ly however, are purely euphonic. It is evident from a comparison 
of the above forms, that ndl (or, as the Telugu seems to prefer it, ndl) 
was the primitive shape of this numeral ; to which hu or gii, was sub- 
sequently added as a formative, in order to constitute it a neuter noun 
of number. This formative hu (pronounced gu) is a very common one 
in the Dravidian languages — e.y., nan-gUy Tam. goodness, from nal 
( = nan) good. The only numeral to which hu or gu is appended is ndl. 
The g which appears in Telugu in the rational plurals, such as dru- 
guruy six persons, is not to be confounded with this formative gu. 
In such connections Tamil uses v euphonic instead of g (e.^., 
a^w-(^;)-a?•), which proves that g does not add to the grammatical 
expression, but is merely euptonic. Even in Telugu druvur-u may |j 0 
used instead of drngur-u. 

The change of ly in Tamil, into Uy before the h of this appended 
formative, huy is an euphonic peculiarity which requires to be noticed. 
In modern Tamil, I in this conjunction would be changed into r ; but 
the change of I into iiy before h or which we find in the Tamil noun 
of number ndn-gUy is one which, though now uncommon, appears to 
have been usual at an earlier period of the history of the language — 
t.g.y compare raii-guniy the Tamil name of the month ]\Iarch-Aj:)ril, 
with the Sanskrit name of that month, Phalgunay from which it is 
known to have been derived. This change of I into «, in ndn-gUy 
must have been made at a very early period, seeing that we find it 
also in the Tuda ndnP, 

nangu in Tam. (from nal) means goodness, beauty : nangUy in Mai. 
beauty. In Can. nal is good ; naliy pleasure, as a verb, is to love. This 
is the meaning of nal in Tam., doubtless another form of nal — e.g,^ 
naribuy love; Tel. nalavu, beauty. One of the meanings of nal in 
poetical Tamil is liberal, plentiful, abundant. Comparing this with the 
use of ndly four, for many, general, &c., may we venture to assume that 
we have here the origin of the name of this numeral ] ^!^v Kittel saya 

that the idea of evenness seems to have guided the Dravidians in the 
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formation of this word.” I cannot find * even/ however, amongst the 
meanings of nal in any of tlie dialects. If this meaning existed, it 
would suit very well the purpose for which it is used. 

In the entire family of the Indo-European languages there is not 
one language which contains a numeral sigTiifying four, which in the 
smallest degree resembles the Dravidian ndl. Here the Brahui also 
fails us ; for it is only in the first three Brahui numerals that we find 
traces of Dravidian influences, and the rest of the numerals of that 
language, from four to ten inclusive, are of Sanskritic origin. 
Though other analogies fail us, in this instance Ugrian affinities are 
more than usually distinct. The resemblance between the Finnish 
tongues and the Dravidian, with respect to the numeral four, amounts 
almost to identity, and can scarcely have been accidental. Compare 
with the Dravidian nal^ the Cheremiss nil; the Mordvin, nile, nilen ; 
the Vogul nih ; the Ostiak nel^ nil, njedla, nieda, vjeda; the Finnish 
proper neljd; the Lappish nielj, nelje, ntlld; the Magyar negy (pro- 
nounced neidj), « The root of all these numerals is evidently 7iil or nel, 
the resemblance of which to the Dravidian 7idl or nal is very remarkable. 
The Magyar 7iegy seems to have lost the original 1, tlirough the tendency, 
inherent in the Finnish idioms, to regard I and *d as interchangeable. 
The Ostiak njedla or nedla^ in which d and I form but one letter, a 
cerebral, constitutes ajiparently the middle point of agreement. 

Five. — The Dravidian numeral noun five is in Canarese eid<i or 
ayd-u; in Tclugu eid-u; in Tamil ordinarily e/mZ-w, occasionally, espe- 
cially in the colloquial dialect, ahj-n; in Coorg anji;\xi Malay Mam 
anju; in Tu]u ein^ ; in Tuda iitsh or dj. The Gond has sfdghan or 
seiyan, a word which is derived like sdntn, six, from the use of s as an 
euphonic prefix ; eiyaji is to be regarded as the correct form of the G6nd 
numeral. The Urflon, and other rude dialects of the North Dravidian 
family, exhibit no analogy to any of the Dravidian numerals above 
four. In Telugu compounds, the word for five is not eid-ii, but en-u — 
e.g.j padiMn-u, fifteen. In this case the medial h is purely eu 2 )honic, 
and used for the prevention of hiatus, as in the parallel instances of 
pada{Ii)dTii, sixteen, and padi{h)edu, seventeen. The Telugu possesses, 
therefore, two forms of five, eid-?i and ^n-u; and the Tamil eindu 
shows how eidu may have been converted into enu, viz., by the 
insertion of an euphonic nasal and the subsequent assimilation to it 
of the dental. 

The numeral adjective five is in most of the Dravidian dialects ei, 
in Telugu and Tuda i. In Tamil, and also occasionally in Canarese, 
ei is in combination converted into ein or eim (in Coorg im) by the 
addition of an euphonic nasal. Thus fifty (five tens) is in Canarese 
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eivatUu, in Tamil eimhad-u {eim-pad-ii), in Telugu ehhei (e-iliei), in 
Tuju eiva. Five hundred is in Canarese ein-miT-u, in Tamil ein~ 
in Telugu ^.-nUr-u^ in Ttt]u einddu. We see the numeral 
adjective •five, and the noun of number five, in juxtaposition in the 
Tamil ei-^yVeiiulrUy five times five, ei remains also in its pure, un- 
nasalised form in the Tamil eivar (ei-(v)-rtr), five Iversons. The nasal 
n or wi, which follows ei in the compounds eimhad-u^ fi^fy, and 
eiftnjdT-ii^ five hundred, is not, I believe, to be confounded with the 
n of the Tamil ehul-u^ or the Telugu hi-Uj but proceeds from a different 
source. It is an adjectival increment ; and is added by rule, not only 
to this numeral adjective a, five, but to many similar words which 
consist of a single syllable, of which the final is a long open vowel, 
when such words are used adjectivally. Thus we find in Tamil not 
only such compounds as einditiei the five conditions, and 

eimhulan (ei-m-pidan\ five senses; but also Jceuuiodi (kei-n-nodi)^ 
a snap of the finger, and heimhen (kei-m-pey)^ a widow. This adjec- 
tival euphonic addition seems to be an abbreviation of am or an, and is 
probably identical with the inflexional increment. See the section on 
** Nouns : Inflexion.” AVhat appears to me to prove that eim is not 
the root of eindu, but only an euphonic form of ei, is the circumstance 
that it is found only before words beginning with hard consonants 
and nasals. Before vowels •and semi-vowels it is invariably eL It 
may be doubted whether the Tamil-Canarese ei or the Telugu ^is 
the better representative of the original numeral; but the evidence 
of the various dialects preponderates in favour of ei, 

A remarkable resemblance must have been noticed between the 
Sanskrit panchan, five (in Tamil and the Tamil and Malayajain 

anja. It hcas already been mentioned that ei or eindii is the ordinary 
form of this word in Tamil. The shape in which the w’ord is j)crhap3 
most commonly used in the colloquial dialect is adja, and this form 
of the word is occasionally, but rarely, used in the classics. So rare 
is its use in correct Tamil, that it is not given at all in the “ Nannfil,” 
the classical Tamil grammar, or in any of the classical Tamil diction- 
aries. It is found, however, in the “ Kura},’' which is a clear proof 
of its right to a place in the language. The ordinary use of anju or 
afichu ill Malay&lam and colloquial Tamil, and its occasional use in 
poetical Tamil, have naturally led some to suppose that anju, not 
eindu, eidti, ei, was the original form of this numeral, and that it was 
derived from the Sanskrit pauchan by the easy process of the soften- 
ing away of the^ first consonant. Instead, however, of this supposition 
being confirmed by a comparison of the various Dravidian idioms, and 
of the various forms under which this numeral appears, as would be 
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tlie case if the analogy were real, it appears to me to be dissipated by 
comparison, like the apparent analogy which has already been observed 
between the Malayiljain one, and the English one. 

The primitive radical form of the Dravidiaii numeral five is, as 
we have seen, ei or c, as appears from its use as a numeral adjective. 
The abstract or neuter noun of number is generally formed from the 
numeral adjective by the addition of some formative. The formative 
sufiix wliicli is added to ir-n, two, is dn; and by the addition of d-Uy 
a still more common shape of the formative, ei becomes ei-dity five, or 
five things; which is in itself a neuter noun, though, like all such 
nouns, it is capable of being used without change fis an adjective. 
This suffix d-u is an exceedingly common formative of neuter .appel- 
lative nouns in the Dravidiaii languages, particularly in Tamil ; and 
is doubtless borrowed from, or allied to, the final d-u of ad-u^ it, 
the neuter singular of the demonstrative pronoun, eid-^iy the numeral 
noun of both the Canarese and the Telugu, is evidently the original 
and most regular form of this word, eid-u could not, I believe, have 
been corrupted from anj-Uy or even from eind-Uy but the corruption of 
eind-u and anj-ti from an original eid-a will be shown to be in perfect 
accordance with usage. 

The first change was from eid-u to eind-Uy by the insertion of an 
euphonic nasal, as in the former instances of irad-ity two, changed 
iiiK) irand-u. This euphonic insertion of % after certain vowels is 
so common in Tamil, that it may almost be regarded as a rule of 
the language ; and hence preterite j)articiples which end in Canarese 
in ed-Uy always end in Tamil in n-dn — e.g.y compare aled-Uy Can. 
Laving wandered, with aleind-Uy Tam. When eidu liad been changed 
into eind-iiy Tamil usiiges of pronunciation facilitated a further optional 
change into eiuj-n, or a/uj-u. It is a rule of colloquial Tamil that 
when 7id is preceded by ei or i, it is changed in pronunciation into 
This change is systematically and uniformly practised in the 
colloquial dialect, and it has occasionally found its way into the classical 
and poetical dialect also. 

Moreover, in changing elnd into eiSiJy there is a further change of 
the vowel from ei to «, in consequence of which einj becomes anj. 
This change almost always takes jilace in JMalaydJam, and also in the 
pronunciation of the mass of the people in Tamil. Thus, paveimlv, 
Tam. having spoken, becomes in Malayajam and in this 

instance we see illustrated the change both of ei iut» «, and of nd 
into ii; consequently the perfect regularity of the cS^iige of eind-Uy 
five, into auj-Uy is established. Where the Malayaldhn does not change 
nd into nj) it changes it into nn — e.g.y nadandn,^ Tatn. having walked. 
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is in Malaya|am nadannu. This illustrates the process by which 
ehul-u became eiiiru in Tuju, and hv-u in the Telugu compound 
padi{h)en uy fifteen. It is thus evident that the ai)parent resemblance 
of the Df a vidian anja to the Sanskrit panchan is illusory. It dis- 
appears on examination, and the slight resemblance which docs exist 
is found to arise from the operation of l)ra vidian principles of sound. 
Consecpicntly ei or e must be regarded as the sole representative of 
the Dravidian numeral, and with this it is evident tliat neither pan- 
charij nor any other Indo-European form has any analogy whatever. 
The Sanskrit pancha is used in tlie Dravidian languages in Sanskrit 
compounds, but it is never confounded with eindu or aiiju by native 
scholars. 

In some of the Finnish tongues the word for five has some slight 
resemblance to the neuter Dravidian numeral eid-iL. The Vogul is 
at; the Ostiak vet or vnet; the Magyar bt (pronounced somewhat 
like c/). This resemblance, however, seems purely accidental, for the 
final t of the Ugrian word for five appears to be nidical, whereas 
the final d of the Dravidian noun of number eid-ti is simply a neuter 
formative. The Chinese u may perhaps be compared with the 
Dravidian numeral adjective ei 

Dr Gundert, in his private communication to me, and more fully in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, advocates the 
derivation of the Dravidian word for five from the Sanskrit paheJS,, 
After arguing that the Dravidian fjcrc/i, ten, is derived from the Sanskrit 
pahkti^ a row, a row of fives, ten, he proceeds to say — If now the 
Sanskrit root pa;?ich serves, by means of the word jx^nhti derived from 
it, for denoting ten, it is very probable that five also is derived from the 
same word. In Canarese an initial p is regularly changed into A, which 
the other dialects readily reject. The Canarese haiichn, to divide, seems 
thus to show that the Tam. and Mai. anjn (five) is only a far-advanced 
tadbhava of pancha. One feels further inclined to derive the Sanskrit 
amsa, a portion, from the aforesaid j^amhu, ahju, as a Sanskritising of 
a popular word.” I confess I do not feel convinced. I have gone 
over each step of the ground again, and can find no flaw in the 
evidence from which 1 conclude that ei is the oldest form of the Dra- 
vidian numeral ; and as that is the form we are always brought back 
to, it seems to me safest to accept it as the point from which we 
should start. 

What appears *t(J be the radical meaning of ei ? In some languages 
the word used t(# Sgnify five properly means a hand, or is derived from 
a word which hais tlfat meaning, — ^the number of fingers in each hand 
being five. In Lepsiiis’s opinion, the word for ten, which is used in all 
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the Indo-European dialects, had its origin in thp Maeso-Gothic tai-hun^ 
two hands. Applying this principle to the Dravidian languages, ci, 
five, might be presumed to be derived from kei^ Tam. a hand, by the 
process of the softening away of the initial consonant. On \he other 
hand, there is no evidence of this process having taken place in this 
instance, or of ei having ever been preceded by k or any other conson- 
ant. Though this origin of the word fails us, we need not go out of 
the Dravidian languages for a derivation ; and it is increasingly pro- 
bable, after the first few numerals have been left in the mystery in 
wdiich they were found, that each higher numeral in succession has 
been derived from a Dravidian root. It is admitted that the roots of 
six, seven, eight, and nine are Dravidian ; why should we have to look 
to Sanskrit for the root of five alone ? The Tamil root ci, which is 
identical in form with that of the numeral for five, gives a meaning 
which is as appropriate as we could wish. The abstract noun formed 
from this root is einiei, another form of which is eidu, the meaning 
of which is, clo^se juxtaposition without contact, separation by slight 
intervening spaces, like growing stalks of corn or the laths on a roof, 
or like the fingers of the hand held iij) and expanded for the purpose 
of denoting the number five by signs. This word eidu is formed from 
ei by the addition of the neuter formative du, precisely as the Tel.- 
Caii. eidu, five, appears to me to have bden formed ; and the identity 
o? the two words in composition and shape, and their close resemblance 
in meaning, are certainly remarkable. 

I find that Mr Kittel (Indian Antiquary for January 1873) agrees 
with me in considering the Dravidian word for five independent of the 
Sanskrit pauchan. He says — “ aydu is ay + du, ayiidn is ay + hind\i + 
du, ahju too ai + hindu + du, the du having become ju. Conf. ‘ One.”* 
Mr Kittel writes the word as ay, this being one of the ways in which the 
word is written in Cauarese. ei is more common even in Canarese, and 
the only form used in the other dialects. He goes on to say — The 
rule is, that when to certain long roots, for instance miy (mi) and hey 
(htj, du is joined, the root is shortened and the hindu put between 
(mindu, hendii). This rule may also explain the short u in this case 
before the hindu in ahju. Wherever the du is again dropped, and at 
the same time the hindu is retained, the theme is optionally ah or ayn, 
ayn, aym^ Mr Kitters illustrations are from Canar^e, but the same 
tendency has been shown to exist in Tamil also, in connection with the 
formation of the preterites of verbs. (See Roots, p. 419*) In Tam. v^, 
to be burned, becomes by this rule vendu, having burnt, mi, to 
bathe. Can., is not in Tamil, except perhaps under the*shape of nindu, 
to swim.' The derivation of eidu, five, from aydu. Can. to obtain, 
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given fey Mr Kittel, does not appear to me satisfactory. This word 
aydu is in classical Tamil tydu^ with the same meaning, to arrive at, 
to obtain, ey in Tam., like im in Can., means to throw \ but I do not 
find in eitlier of these words any trace of the meaning which is neces- 
sary for Mr Kittefs explanation, viz., “ the counting of the fingers of 
one hand, forming a going or one turn, a turii.^' 

Six. — In all the Dravidian dialects, the difference found to exist 
between the neuter noun of number six and the numeral adjective 
is extremely small. The numeral noun is dvu in Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malay ^larn, and dr in Tuda ; in Gond s-drUn. In 
Tulu it is dj% a form which bears the same relation to dvu that rndji^ 
Tuju, three, does to the Canarese mdru. 

The numeral adjective differs from the noun of number with respect 
to the quantity of the initial vowel alone, and in some cases even that 
dififererice does not exist. In all Tamil compounds in which dv-io is 
used adjectivally, it is shortened to At-u — e.g.y aTuhaduy sixty. The 
vowel is short in the Canarese aravaltUy the Tulu ajipay^ and the Telugu 
aTuveiy sixty; wdiilst it is long in the higher compound drunuruy Can., 
djindduy Tulu, and drndrUy Tel., six hundred. In Tamil it is short in 
six hundred, but long, as in the other dialects, in six thousand. The 
adjectival form of the numerals may, as I have already said, be regarded 
as the original, and the form* of the abstract noun of number, where 
any difference exists between it and the adjectival numeral, as a 
secondary form, arw, therefore, not dru, seems to be the primitive 
shape of the Dravidian word for six. The numbers two and five take 
the formative du ; ‘ one ' also probably takes the same formative ; * four ' 
takes Aw. Six and seven, on the other hand, form nouns of number, 
not by means of the addition of a formative particle, but by the length- 
ening of the included vowel. Mr Kittel notices that one of the mean- 
ings of dTw in old Canarese is to be strong, or to strengthen, and infers 
that “ the numeral seems, therefore, to convey the idea of addition ; 
a further addition.” This is one of the meanings given to dXu in the 
“ S^abdamanidarpana ” (Kitters edition), the other being the common 
Dravidian one of drying up. This drw, however, like tlio numeral 
druy seems to point back to an older «rw, and am gives no meaning 
like this in any of the Dravidian dialects. Its root-meaning seems to 
be to. break off as a string. Hence as a verbal noun it would most 
naturally mean severance, a section. The connection between this 
meaning and Aat of six is not very clear, but still a connection must 
exist somehow, fordt seems to me nearly certain that this arw is the root. 
The idea of the old Dravidians may perhaps have been, that with the 
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number six, which was the ^rst of the numbers jrequiring to be reckoned 
on the second hand, a new section of numerals commenced. 

No analogy whatever can be traced between this Dravidian numeral 
and any word for six that is contained in the Indo-European languages ; 
and no trustworthy Scythian analogies are discoverable. In Magyar 
six is hat; in the Turkish languages dlty, dlte^ »kc. It may be sup- 
posed to be possible that the first syllable of the latter word, dl, is 
allied to the Dravidian dr, in virtue of that interchange of I and r 
which is so coniinon in the Scythian tongues. It may be conceived, 
also, that the Turkish alt and the Magyar hat are allied. I have no 
faith, how’ever, in these indistinct resemblances of sound ; for the Magyar 
hat seems originally to have had a hard initial consonant, hot is the 
corresponding numeral in Lappish, and hmt, kiiusi in Finnish, in Chere- 
miss kut; whereas there is no reason to suppose that the Dravidian dr 
ever commenced with a consonant ; nor do I suppose it very likely that 
in the rude Scythian tongues, in which even the numerals of cognate 
dialects differ f?pm one another so widely, any real analogy with the 
Dravidian numerals above four would be discoverable. As I have 
already remarked in the introduction, “ Affiliation of Dravidian Lan- 
guages,^' the numerals of every family of languages in the Scythian 
group differ so widely from every other as to present few points of 
resemblance. *' 

Seven, — The Dravidian noun of number seven is cr-24 in Tamil and 
Malayfilam, U-u in Canarese, ep in Tulu, ed-ii, in Telugu. These differ- 
ences are in accordance with the rule that the Tamil deep, Ikpiid, semi- 
vowel r becomes d in Telugu, and I in Canarese. In the Tuda this 
numeral is Uzh; in Mahadeo Goud, y-hiu or y-Hd; in Seoni Gond, c/’o. 
A Tamil poetical form is erumei. 

The numeral adjective seven, which is used in the compound num- 
bers seventy, seven hundred, tkc., exhibits a few trivial differences from 
the noun of number. In Tamil, er-u is shortened to er-tt, when used 
adjectivally, like dr-te, six, which is similarly shortened to av-u. In 
Tulu, seventy is elpa^ seven hundred eVnddu. In Canarese, seventy is 
eppaltu, in which not only is e shortened to e, but the radical consonant 
/, answering to the Tamil r, has been assimilated to the initial consonant 
of the succeeding word. In Mndru, Can. seven liundred, this assimila- 
tion has not taken place. In Telugu, the d of ed-u does not’ appear to 
be very i)ersistent. In ^Indru, seven hundred, d becomes I as in the 
Canarese ; and in dehhei, seventy (for edubkei), the initial vowel e has 
been displaced, as that of reridu, two, according to a peculiar usage of 
the Telugu, which was explained in the section on “ Sounds.” This 
displacement of the initial vowel shows that the e of the supposititious 
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eduhhei was short, as in the corresponding Tamil and Canarcse com- 
pounds. As in the case of the other numerals, the short form eru is 
to be regarded as the original : this in Tamil means, to rise, eru^ its 
verbal noifn, would mean a rising or increase — an appropriate meaning 
for the second numeral in the new section of five fingers. 

It cannot be determined with perfect certainty whicli of the three 
consonants r, d, or I was the primitive one in this numeral ; but as 
the Tamil r changes more easily into / or d than cither of those con- 
sonants into r, and could also bo changed more easily than they into 
the n of the G6nd, possibly r, as in Tamil, is to be regarded as the 
primitive form of this consonant, from which d and I were derived. 
It is more probable, however, that /, rf, and r are to be regarded 
merely as different modes of representing in writing one and the same 
primitive sound. 

No resemblance to this Dravidian numeral is to be found in any of 
the Indo-European languages ; and the slight apparent resemblances 
which may perhaps be traced in some of the Scythian tongues are not 
trustworthy. Compare with the Telugu ed-u^ the Turkish yedi; the 
Turkish of Yarkand yeitah (the root of which appears in the Ottoman 
Turkish yet-mish^ se\ftenty) ; and the Magyar het In Armenian, seven 
is yotUy in Tahitian lutxi. The h of the Magyar numeral and the y of 
the Turkish may be identic£<l ; but both have been derived from a 
harder sound, as will appear on comparing the Magyar liet with tlJfe 
Lappish kietya, and with the corresponding Finnish seit in seitsemdn. 

Eight. — The Tamil numeral noun ettu, eight, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the corresponding numeral of the Indo-European family, 
which is in Latin octo, in Gothic ahtau. It esi)ecially resembles atta^ 
the manner in which aslitan. Sans, eight, is written and pronounced in 
classical Tamil, in which it is occasionally used in compounds ; hence 
it has naturally been supposed by some that the Tamil ettu has been 
derived from, or is identical with, this Sanskrit derivative atfa. It 
will be found, however, that this resemblance, though so close as to 
amount almost to identity of sound, is accidental, and that it disap- 
pears on investigation and comparison, even more completely than the 
resemblance between on??/ and oxie, ahjii and pancha. 

The Dravidian noun of number eight is in Tamil ettu^ in MalayAlam 
ett-u^ in Canarese erit-xi, in Telugu enimidi or enmidi, in Tu]u eiynia^ in 
G6nd anumdr or armur, in Tuda ett, in MA,di ermndi. The corre- 
sponding numeral adjective, which should by rule exhibit the primitive 
form of the word, is en. In Tamil en is used adjectivcally for eight in 
all compound numerals — e.g.^ eridyadu^ eighty, eii-nilTu, eight hundred, 
as also in miscellaneous compounds, such as en-kanan^ he who has eight 
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eyes, Brahm^ The same *form is used adverbially in eight 

times seven. In Canarese, in which the numeral noun is entu, en is 
used as the numeral adjective in envar^u, eight persons (Tam. e^mar) ] 
whilst in enihattu, eiglity, n is changed into m through tli6 influence 
of the labial initial of the second member of the compound. In enpi- 
mtru, eight hundred, the numeral noun is used adjectivally instead of 
the numeral adjective. The Tuhi numeral substantive is ew/wa. The 
adjectival form of this numeral, as apparent in enpa^ eighty, is simply 
as in Tam., Can., Mai., from which it is evident that ma is not a 
part of the root, but an addition to it, which from its resemblance to 
vie, the formative of abstract nouns in Tulu and Canarese {viei in Tam.), 
and especially to via, the same formative in Mai, may be concluded 
to be identical with it. enma would thus mean eight-ness. enmei is 
found in Tamil, but only witb the meaning of poverty, from el, poor. 
I am indebted for this Tulu derivation to Mr Kittel. I had previously 
been inclined to connect ma with ha, tfec., contractions of patta, 
ten, in consequence of the resemblance of the Tulu enma to the Telugu 
tnimidi, the midi of which must be from padi, ten. 

The Telugu noun of number enimidi, though it closely resembles 
the Tulu enma, appears to differ considerably froi^p the Tamil etfu, and 
the Canarese entu; but the difference diminishes when the numeral 
adjectives are compared. The Telugu. numeral adjective used in 
inabadi or enahhei, eighty, is ena, which is almost identical with the 
Tamil- Canarese en. There is a poetical form of this word, enh^adi, the 
en of which seems quite identical. It is no objection to this that the 
Tel. n is dental, whilst that of the Tamil-Canarese is lingual, for this 
is of very common occurrence ; comp. Tel. ennu, to count, with the 
Tam. ennu or en. In enamandru or enamandngnr-u, eight persons, and 
enamanndru, eight hundred, the m of enimidi, eight, evinces a ten- 
dency lo assume the place of an essential part of the root. It will be 
shown, however, that midi is not a part of the root of this numeral, 
but an addition to it ; and consequently eii or eii, without the addition 
of m, may be concluded to be the true numeral adjective, and also the 
root itself. Thus, the apparent resemblance of the Tamil e^tu to the 
Sanskrit derivative atta (euphonised from ashta) disappears as soon 
as the various forms under which it is found are compared. 

The primitive form of the neuter noun of number derived from en 
is evidently that which the Canarese has retained, viz., entu, which is 
directly formed from eri by the addition of ^u, the phonetic equivalent 
of du or du — a common formative of neuter nouns, and one of which 
we have already seen a specimen in eradu, two, and eindu, five. The 
Tamil etfu has been derived from enfu by a process which is in accord- 
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ance witli many precedents. It is true that in general Tamil 
refrains from assimilating the nasal of sucli words as eiitu^ and often- 
times it inserts a nasal where there is none in Canarese — e.g., irayidu, 
Tam. two* compared with the Canarese eradu ; still this rule, though 
general, is not universal, and is sometimes reversed. Tlius, pente^ 
Can. a hen (in modern Canarese henteyu), has in Tamil become pettd 
— a change exactly parallel to that of entu into ettu. 

Much difficulty is involved in the explanation of enimidi, the Telugii 
noun of number which corresponds to e^u and entu, eni, emi, ena or 
en (enahadi^^enuhadiy enhadiy eighty) is evidently identical with the 
Tamil-Canarese tn : but what is the origin of the suffix midi ? This 
wicfi becomes ma in some instances — e.g.y enama-ndru, eight i)ersons; 
enarmnnUrUy eight hundred ; and the Tulu noun of number eight is 
enma. Shall we consider midi to be synonymous with padi, ten, 
and enimidi, eight, to be a compound word, which was meant to signify 
two from ten 1 It will be shown under the next head that in the 
Telugu tommidiy nine, midi is without doubt identical with ten. 

If so, there would seem to be a valid reason for supposing that the 
midi of enimidiy eight, is also derived from the same source, and ap- 
pended to en with tlje same intent. It will be shown in our examina- 
tion of the Dravidian numeral ten that padi has become greatly cor- 
rupted in compounds, espc(jially in Telugu ; in which the second 
syllable has disappeared in compounds above twenty. If midi, iden- 
tical with padiy were liable to a similar corruption, as is probable 
enough, we may see how enimidi would be softened into enaina (in 
enamandruy enamanmtrii), and also into eipna in Tuhi. It is a charac- 
teristic of the Scythian languages that they use for eight and nine 
compounds which signify ten minus two and ten minus one. In some 
instances an original uncompounded word is used for eight ; but nine 
is always a compound. The Dravidian word for nine is, I have no 
doubt, formed in this very manner; and this seems to be also a 
rational explanation of the origin of the Telugu word for eight. On 
the other hand, in the Tamil-Canarese idioms, en by itself is used to 
signify eight, without any trace of the use in conjunction with it of the 
word pattu or ten. It is also deserving of notice that in the 

Telugu enahheiy eighty, the second member of enimidi has disappeared. 
enahhei is of course for enahadiy but if enimidi is eight, eighty ought to 
be enimidihadi. The use of ena or en alone in the numeral eighty shows 
that ena or en alone, without midiy means eight. 

It is difficult to determine whether the disuse of ten as a component 
element in the numeral eight of the Tamil and Canarese is to be 
regarded as a corruption, or whether the use of ten by the Telugu in 
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the construction of eight is itself a corruption, arising from the influ- 
ence and attraction of the principle which was adopted in the formation 
of the next numeral, nine. On the whole, I consider the latter sup- 
position the more probable, and therefore regard the Tamfi-Canarese 
en (in Telugu en or tmi) as the primitive shape? of this Dra vidian 
numeral. 

. Mj«x Miiller supj)Osed tn must be identical with <?/•, pro})erly two. 
Mr Clay’s theory respecting the origin of the Telugu enimidi is almost 
identical witli this. lie supposes the eni of this w^ord to be derived 
from eJ, in <?///, Tel. to-morrow% or next day, and this he sfipposcs to be 
an old word for two. lii this way he wn^uld bring out the meaning 
which is ap[>arently required by enimidi — viz., two from ten. This 
derivation seems very plausible, but unfortunately I can find no trace 
of el having ever meant two. elli is evidently identical Avith the Tuju 
ellty to-morrow, and apparently identical also with e/, Tam. a day 
(root-meaning, a limit, a term), so that its use in Telugu and Tujii to 
denote to-morrow seems analogous to the use of nMei in Tamil, w^hich 
is used to mean to-morrow, but of which the real meaning is simply a 
day. Compare the formation of eU-umfi^ Tel. the day after to-morrow% 
with that of the Tamil mVet-nindini, the same, literally, vraiting over 
to-morrow. I have already^hown that the 7nidi of enimidi disappears 
altogether in ena-badiy eighty, and that ’ the en or enay which in that 
word represents eight, is probably identical with the Tam.-Can. ew. I 
feel constrained therefore to adhere to the explanation I have given. 

en has no resemblance to any numeral belonging to any other lan- 
guage, whether Indo-European or Scythian ; and it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that it was first adopted into the list of numerals by the 
Dravidian people themselves. We have not to go far to seek for a 
derivation, en is a primitive and very common Dravidian root, signi- 
fying either to reckon or a number, according as it is used as a verb or 
as a noun. As a verb, it is in Tamil en (vulgarly enmity in Telugu 
enn-Uy in Canarese en-nsn, *We have an instance of its use as a noun 
in en-suvadiy Tam. a book of arithmetic, literally a number book. 
After the Dravidians of the first age had learned to count seven, they 
found they required a higher numeral, which they placed immediately 
above seven and called en, the number — an appropriate enough term 
for perhaps the highest number which they were then accustomed to 
reck<m. A similar mode of seizing ui)on a w^ord which denotes pro- 
perly a number or any number, and using it restrictively to denote 
some one number in particular — ^generally a newly-invented, high 
number — is found in other languages besides the Dravidiah. Thus, 
in Lappish, loklccy ten, means literally a number, from lokkety to count. 
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Compare the origin of the Aryan word for nine, nM/variy literally the 
new (number). 

Nine , — In all the Dravidian idioms the numeral nine is a compound 
word, wMch is used indifferently and without change as a noun of 
number and as a numeral adjective. 

The second member of the compound numeral nine is identical with, 
or evidently derived from, the numeral ten, the differences between it 
and that numeral being such as can be accounted for by tlie phonetic 
tendencies of the various Dravidian dialects. 

The principal forms which this numeral assumes are the following 
in Tamil it is onhad-iiy in MalayMain omhaduy in Canarcse omhhattu, 
in Coorg oyimhadu, in Telugu tommidi, in Tuhi ormbay in Tuda 
onpath\ in Kota ormpaUi; in each of which instances the second mem- 
ber of the compound plainly represents ten. In Gond, nine is said to 
be anvfWL, A word for nine in poetical Tamil is tomlii ; this means 
also old. It is a curious circumstance that, whilst the Sanskrit word 
for nine means the new (number), one of the Dravidian words for nine 
means the old (number). Another word for nine in poetical Tamil is 
onlduy in which pdn represents ten. 

In ordinary Tamij, ten is patt-ii; nine is onhad-ii {ovrpad-Uy eupho- 
nically on-badu) ; and not only is it evident that patt-n and pad-ii are 
allied, but the resemblance becomes identity when pad-iiy the second 
member of onhad-Uy is compared with the representative of ten Tn 
iruhad~Uy twenty — ^literally twice ten — and similar compound nume- 
rals. Moreover, onhad-u itself becomes onbatt-u when used adverbially 
— e.g.y onhatt'-er-Uy nine times seven. In ancient Canarese, ten was 
patt-Uy as in Tamil.' In modern Canarese it changes by rule into 
hati-u ; nevertheless the original labial retains its place in the com- 
pounds omhhatt’Uy nine, and embatt-Uy eighty ; from which it is evident 
that in Canarese nine is formed from ten, by means of an auxiliary 
prefix, as in Tamil. In Telugu alone there is some difference between 
the word which separately signifies ten and the second member of 
tommidiy the compound numeral nine. Ten is in Telugu whilst 
nine is not iompadi or tombadiy but tommidi ; and nine persons is 
tommandugur-u. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that tommidi 
has been euphonised from tombadi. In the other compound numerals 
of the Telugu (twenty, thirty, <kc.), in which 2^^di forms of necessity the 
second member, the corruption of padi into bhei or vei is still greater 
than in the instances now before us. It may be regarded, consequently, 
as certain that the second member of the Dravidian word for nine is 
identical with the word for ten. We have, therefore, now to inquire only 
into the origin and signification of the first member of the compound. 
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In the Tamil onhadu, on is the auxiliary prefix by which padu is 
specialised, and we have the same prefix in the poetical form, onhdn. 
<m is in Malayalam and Canarcse owi, in Coorg oyim. This on has 
been supposed to be identical with the first portion of the Tamil ondruy 
one (in Canarcse and Coorg ondii^ in Telngii onduy in Malayfi,lam omCy 
in Tu]ii onjl) ; and Dr Gundert (in his private communication to me) 
expresses himself in favour of this supposition. In Tu]u, ijjjne is 
ormbety in the Kota dialect armpatUy in each of which forms we can- 
not but recognise a development of the ordinary Dravidian or, one, 
from which the compound word for nine will take the very appropriate 
meaning of one from ten. The supposition that the on and om of 
the Tam.-Can. words for nine has the same origin as the Tulu, Ac., 
and is used to express the same meaning, has certainly much to recom- 
mend it. As padin-07idrUy Tam. eleven, means one added to ten, so 
on-hadu, nine, might naturally be taken to mean one from ten, or one 
before ten. There are some difficulties, however, in the way of this 
supposition. can find no distinct trace of the syllable o//., standing 
alone, having ever stood for one. The form we always find, or to 
which we are always obliged to come back, is or or or. But another 
and greater difficulty comes to view when we*, compare the Tamil 
on'dxtdii with the Telugu tom-midi. We ])ave here a prefix beginning 
with ty which points to tlie possibility (fi the Tamil oti having origi- 
nally been ton, and the Canarese om having been tom. What is still 
more worthy of notice is, that in the higher numbers, even in Tamil, 
into which nine enters, 07i is represented by ton (or its equivalent tol ) — 
e.ff,, tonnuTu, ninety, tolWjiram, nine hundred. In Telugu we find tom 
not only in tom-midi, nine, but in tom-hhei or tom-hadi, ninety, and 
tomma-7inuTiiy nine hundred. In Canarese we find tlie same prefix 
in iom-hhattu, ninety, tliough nine is omhhattu, and nine hundred is 
omhhaiyi-mirii. In Coorg, nine is oyim-badn, whilst ninety, ttonidru, 
follows the Tamil, tand nine hundred, omhei-ndru, the Canarese. The 
Tuju word for ninety is so?ipa, in which son evidently stands for the 
tom or tot of the other dialects : nine hundred is ormha nddu. The 
Tuda word is hipbath. Even in Tamil a poetical form for nine has an 
initial t. This is toiulu, of which we cannot doubt that the first 
portion, ton, is allied to the tom of the other dialects. The original 
shape of this prefix must have been tot. The final I is changed into a 
nasal, according to a well-recognised Dravidian law of sounds, not only 
when followed by a nasal, but even when followed by certain hard 
consonants, el + ney, sesame oil, becomes enriey ; hal'Vmalei, stony 
hill, kanmalei. So also Sel + du, having gone, becomes hndru; and 
lcol-\‘du, having taken, (the latter becouied more completely 
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nasalised in the Tula equivalent Icon and the Telugu Jconii). Hence from 
tol^ old, before, with the neuter formative comes tondru, antiquity ; 
and from tol, an alternative form of the same root, comes toriduy the 
word under consideration, meaning also antiquity, priority, but contain- 
ing amongst its many meanings that of nine. The Telugu tom appears 
to have been derived from tol, not iol, though both forms were doubt- 
less identical originally ; and in Telugu the meaning, first, before, is 
mo]^ distinctly developed than in Tamil — e.g., toli-vdramUy the first 
day of the week; tol-nMuy the day before. This gives us a satis- 
factory explanation of the prefix by which in Telugu nine, in Tamil 
and MalayS-jam ninety and nine hundred, in Canarese ninety, are 
formed. It properly means the number standing next in order before 
the number to which it is prefixed. Thus in Telugu nine means the 
number before ten; in Malayajam, Tamil, and Coorg, ninety means 
the number before a hundred; and in Malayalam and Tamil nine 
hundred means the number before a thousand. The word for nine 
sometimes found (as has been mentioned) in poetical Tamil, tonduy 
means properly before ; but, as used, it signifies, like the Telugu word 
for nine, the number before ten. When the Telugu, Tulu, and Canarese 
numbers for ninety are compared with the Tamil, Malayfllam, and 
Coorg, we are struck with the greater regularity of the latter com- 
pounds. The Telugu tom-bhei and the Canarese iom-bhattu are meant^to 
denote nine tens ; but the prefix used to denote nine, does not 
properly mean nine at all, but is only the first part of the numeral 
nine, which is itself a compound. The Telugu and Canarese compounds 
for nine hundred, tommanndru and ombhayi-ndru, are formed on the 
same plan, but with a fuller representation of both parts of the 
number nine, which they adopt as their first member. The Tulu 
word for ninety, sonpa, is very curiously constnictcd. Comparing it 
■with elpa, seventy, and eiipa, eighty, it seems evident that means 
ten; but so/i, the first part of the word, finds no place, as the corre- 
sponding Telugu and Canarese particles do, in the Tulu word for nine. 
It appears to be the equivalent of the tol^ ton, and tom of the other 
dialects, the meaning of which is, before ; but in order to bring out 
the meaning of ninety, tliis particle should have been prefixed to a ' 
hundred, like the Tam. -Mai., not to ten. In Tamil and Malayfilam, 
on the other hand, the composite numeral nine is altogether lost 
sight of in the construction of the compounds ninety and nine 
hundred, and these compounds are formed in perfect accordance with 
rule by prefixing tol, before, to the word a hundred, to form ninety, 
and the same tol to a thousand, in order to form nine hundred. In 
these instances tol is used in its proper original signification of before. 
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without any reference to the use of the same prefix (if indeed it be 
the same that is used in Tamil, as it certainly is in Telugu), to form 
nine. We should naturally expect to find the Tamil-Canarese word for 
nine formed in the same manner, and by means of the same prefix, as 
the Tamil and Malayalam words for nin'^ty and nine hundred ; and if 
we could suppose the oldest form of the Tamil nine to have been 
ton-hadu, and that of tlie Canarese tom-hJutttu, corresponding to the 
Telugu iom-midl, this would have been the case. As it is, we must 
consider it possible tliat the prefix of the Tamil-Canarese word for 
nine may be a representative of the word for one ; tliongh the reasons 
why we should prefer to derive the Tamil on and the Canarese ow, 
like the Telugu tom^ from tol or tojy before, with the initial t softened 
away, seem to me still weightier. 

The native Tamil grammarians derive the prefix tol, in the words 
for ninety and nine hundred, directly from onhadti, the word for nine. 
First, they say, the hadu of mibada is lost ; then on is changed into 
tmi; then this is changed into tol, (See “Nanniil.”) The plan of 
deriving anything from anything was evidently not unknown to the 
ancient grammarians of the Tamil country. 

It seems scarcely necessary now to add, that •there is no affinity 
whatever, as some have surmised, between the initial portion of the 

Tamil onhadii and the Greek Iwia, the ‘^Sanskrit form of which is 

c . 

namn. The Manchu onyan, nine, has not only some resemblance to 
the Dravidian word, but seems to be a compound formed on similar 
principles. Nevertheless the ultimate component elements of the 
Manchu word — emu, one, and juan, ten — have no resemblance what- 
ever to the Dravidian. 

Ten, — In all the Dravidian languages the words used for ten are 
virtually the same ; in Tamil patt-u, in modern Canarese hatt-u, in 
the ancient dialect paii-u, in Tidu patiS, in Telugu padi, in Tuda 
pattu, in Gond pudth. In those Tamil compound numerals in whicli 
ten is the second member — e.g,, irnhadu, twenty, pattu becomes padu 
(euphonically ppadu or hadu), which is in close agreement with the 
Telugu padi. In Tamil poetry we sometimes find pdn (euphonically 
hdri), instead oi pattu, as the second member of such compounds — e,g,, 
onhdn, nine, iruhdn, twenty. This may possibly be an euphonically 
lengthened form oi pan, equivalent to pad-u. 

In the Tamil compound numerals under twenty, in which ten con- 
stitutes the first numbejf, nineteen is patton-hadu, the first portion of 
which, when compared with the last, .appears to be an adjectival form 
of padu, seeing that the word used for ten in all the other compounds 
is certainly adjectival. Twelve is pannirandu, the first portion of 
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which, paw, is either an abbreviation of pa(/m, the adjectival form of 
ten in general use, or is identical with paw, the supposititious radical 
form of the poetical word for ten mentioned above. In all the 
other cdliipouiid numerals in Tamil, the first portion representing ten 
is padiriy which is formed from pad-u^ the radical form, and in, the 
adjectival formative — a particle which is much used, as we have seen, 
as a locative and ablative case-sign, as a sign of the possessive, and 
still more frequently as an inflexional increment. The addition of in 
conyerts a noun into an adjective. (See “Nouns.”) padin is the 
form of the word for ten which enters most commonly into other com- 
pounds — e,g,, padinmar, ten persons, padinmadanrju, tenfold. The 
Malayalani forms are identical with those of the Tamil, with the 
exception of the word for twelve, pandirendu or 2>^'^*'drendu, in which 
the pan of Tamil and the other dialects is represented by j)and. 

The Telugu simple numeral padi, ten, is evidently identical with 
the Tamil padu (the root form of jjattv), just as adi, Tel. it, is evi- 
dently identical with adu, Tam. In the compounds under twenty, 
padi undergoes more changes than the corresponding Tamil word. lu 
eight and nine it becomes midi; in the numbers above ten, padi, 2)ada, 
pad, or pacZcZ, with, the exception of twelve, which is ^mnntndu (pan- 
ntndu) ; compare panniddara, twelve persons, and nineteen, which is 
pandommidi {paiv-iommidi)^ The paw of the Tamil compound here 
appears twice. In the compounds from twenty ui>wards, in which^en 
is the second member of the compound, and is a numeral noun, padi 
is materially changed. In twenty and sixty it is altered to vei, in 
thirty to phei, in seventy to bbhei, and in the other numbers to him. 
This change is effected by the softening of the d of pat/j, after which 
pa-i or ba-i would naturally become bei, and then vei. 

In Canarese, ten is hattu, by the change of p into h, which is usual 
in the modern dialect ; in the ancient dialect, as in Tamil and Malay- 
dlam, it is pattu. In the compound forms between ten and twenty, in 
which ten is used adjectivallj^ and is the first i)ortion of the word, 
pattu is generally represented by padin, as in Tamil. The exceptions 
are eleven and twelve, in which pac^ is replaced by pa?^ — e.g,, pan- 
noridn, panneradu. Before one thousand in old Canarese we find 
payin instead of paw or padin. In the compounds above twenty, in 
which ten holds the second place, pattu (hattu) becomes bhattu or 
vattu, or remains pattu, according as euphony requires. The difference 
between Canarese and Coorg, with respect to ten and the numerals 
into which ten enters, are so slight, that only one need be mentioned. 
Ill the numbers from thirteen to eighteen inclusive, pattu is represented 
in Coorg, not by padin, but by padun, which is evidently an equiva- 
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lent form. The Tula uses imtC for the noun of number, and 
padj pa^n^ zxApddJny as the numeral adjective.' In twenty and up- 
wards, pat€ becomes pa, va. In compounds like {rvatonji, twenty-one, 
the tf of patt^ is represented by t. In pdtVnH\ seventeen, we find an 
euphonic lengthening of the vowel of patt\ the only thing resembling 
which, in any of the dialects, is the poetical Tamil j)d 7 i. 

Dr Gundert (in the private communication already referred to) 
suggested the possibility of the Dravidian word for ten, padu or padi, 
being directly derived from the Sanskrit pn/ikti, and more recently (in 
the German Oriental Society's Journal for 1SC9) he has advocated this 
derivation in more decided terms. “ The word for ten,” he says, 
“ which Caldwell derives from a Dravidian root, pady is nothing but 
a tadhJiava from pankti (Sans.), a row of fives, ten. From this first 
we have the tadhhava pandi (Tam.), a row of guests, then panduy ten 
(still retained in the Mai. 2 ^^^^^d-irUy twelve). It bears also further 
abbreviation in padu, padi, pci (in Tamil also 2 ^awif properly panni), 
whilst it is found lengthened again by the suffix of the neuter termina- 
tion tu (Tam. paAuy from pad-tii)." 

It seems, I admit, more reasonable that the Dravidians should have 
borrowed their word for ten from their Aryan neiglibours than that 
thejOriiould hjive borrowed from them their word for five. Ten being 
not only a higher number, but one that could not fiiil soon to acquire 
a special value in calculation, it would not surprise us to find the word 
for this number borrowed by a less cultured people from a more cul- 
tured. On the other hand, the word used in all the Dravidian lan- 
guages for a hundred is native; one of the Telugu wwds for a 
thousand is native ; and it is only the words for the high abstract 
numbers, a lakh and a crorcy that are invariably borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. If so, the possibility of the Dravidian word for ten having 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit is met by the improbability of this 
being done by people who could invent words of their own for a hun- 
dred and a thousand. Besides, if the Dravidians felt any temptation 
to borrow from the Sanskrit its word for ten, they would naturally, as 
it seems to me, have chosen dasaiiy the word which they found in con- 
stant use, instead of pankti, a derivative from pancha, five, denoting 
ten in certain compounds only (e.y., pKihkii grtva, one who has ten 
necks, lldvami), but generally meaning merely a row. pankti is some- 
times used in Telugu without alteration in tatsama compounds with 
the meaning of ten ; but the tadhhava panti, which is somewhat nearer 
the Dravidian word for ten in appearance, has never this meaning, but 
only means a'row. In Tamil, the tatsama j^ankti is unknown ; but there 
are two tadhhavasy pandi and patti, both signifying a row, of which 
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the former generally means a row of guests. No trace of the meaning 
of ten adheres to either of these words, nor are jiadii or padi ever 
supposed by native scholars to be derived from pankli, or connected 
with tadhhavas^ pandi or paiti, notwithstanding the fondness of 
native scholars for deriving everything they can from Sanskrit. The 
two words are kept carefully separate in pronunciation and usage, and, 
as far as appears, it was only in its secondary meaning of a row that 
the old Dravidians thought fit to borrow the Sanskrit word. Dr 
Gundert’s strongest point is the use of pand for ten in pandireiidu^ 
the Malayalam word for twelve. The strength of this point seems to 
me, however, a good deal diminished when we compare the word he 
refers to, pamllrendu^ Mai., with pannirmuju, Tam., partnendu^ Tel., 
ptanneradn^ Can., and especially with the Tnhi pad'rdiV (ioT pad' rad(f)y 
in which latter word the n of the other dialects has altogether disap- 
peared. Compare also the Canarese pannondu^ eleven, with the 
ondru or padinonii of the Tamil and Malayrdam, and especially with 
the paltonji of the Tu]n. When we find the which represents ten 
in the word for eleven in one of these dialects resolving itself in two 
otljer dialects into padin (from padu and in), and in one coming back 
bodily to it is but reasonable to suppose that the pan of the 
word for twelve has also originated in this way ; and if this ex^na- 
tion holds good for pa^i, it^will also, as a2)pears, hold good also for 
pand, which is, after all, a little nearer padin than pan itself is. Eyen 
on the supposition of pan being, not a corrupted form of padin, but an 
old equivalent of pad-u (surviving in Tam. iru-hdn, twenty, possibly 
lengthened from pan *), it would not be necessary for us to look to tbe 
Sanskrit pankti for an explanation of it, for might very w’ell be 
supposed to have the same relation to padu or padi that am or an, the 
obsolete demonstrative pronoun, has to adu or (uli, the forms now in 
use in Tamil and Telugu respectively. I prefer, notwithstanding this, 
deriving the pan of the various words for eleven and twelve from 
padin, and would give the same explanation to the pand of the 
MalayMam word. 

Though I am not prepfired to accept the derivation of the Dravidian 
padu or padi from pankti, yet I admit the difficulty (>f deriving this 
word satisfactorily from a Dravidian root. It is tt> be remembered, 
however, that it is equally, if not more, difficult to determine the root 


* Native Tamil grammarians consider the finjil dn of the poetical irupdn (pro- 
nounced iruhdn), twenty, &c., as a poetical expletive. I should prefer calling it 
a poetical formative. The fact, however, that they consider p the only represen- 
tative of ten in such words, shows that the supposition that pdn sometimes stood 
for padu or pattu at an ancient period, must be advocated with caution. 
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of the Sanskrit dasan. If the final du or di of padu or padi is a 
neuter formative, as it may be concluded to be from the analogy of so 
many other numerals, we have to look for a verbal root like pa, from 
which OT padi would naturally be derived, pa is not now found 
standing alone as a verbal root, even in Tamil, but there is a large 
number of roots extant of which pa is tlie base (pady pa//, paw, pay, 
par, paly witli lengthened, specialised forms of the same), the generic 
meaning of which is extension, increase, multiplication ; and possibly 
2 )a-du (or pa-//) may be derived from this base. I may suggest also 
an alternative derivation — ^viz., from pag-Uy to divide. The classical 
Tamil grammars teach that pattu may, in certain connections, be 
written pa/<Ja — e.g., ont pahduy one ten, irn paJulUy two tens.* The 
use of this A, which is the peculiar Tamil letter called dydaniy and a 
■ sort of guttural, is generally considered pedantic (see “ Sounds : 
Alphabet”), but in this instance it may be supposed to represent an 
original guttural consonant, which could only have been k or </. This 
would give us pay-//, to divide, as the root of paA//^/, and pahdu would 
then correspond* to the ordinary derivative from this root pagudiy a 
portion (classical Tam. pd/, pdttruy 2>dnm€i)y a division. The meaning 
the word would then convey would suit the pu^)ose to which the 
numeral ten is put exceedingly well. Aiu>ther and very common cor- 
ruption of pagudiy a division^ is pdt/i, half** 

jSince the above was written I have seen Mr KittePs paper on the 
Dra vidian numerals, in tho Indian Antiquary for January 1873. 
His remarks are as follows : — 

10. pattUy jxinduy paw?///, jiadhiy padn, pad\ payiny //ay, pa [root], 
2 ^attn [Can.], parr//, pronounce pattu [Tam. to be pronounced pa^^r//], 
to come together, join \ a joining or combination of all the ten 
fingers.” 

To this he appeuds tlie following note : — 

“The first three forms are quite regular — i.e.y par^-tu (tu-duy 
conf. ottu under No. 1), par-^dn { ^pandiiy see No. 1). The single d 
in the three subsequent forms at first sight looks strange ; but all 
difficulty is removed when considering the form pa in the end [begin- 
ning]. This pa is unchangeable, whereas tlie liquid r falls under the 
rule of Slthilatva (cf. No. 4) — the rule that in many cases a liquid 
before ky g, d, is so slightly sounded that no double consonant is 
formed, and accordingly has simply been dropped, so that pa + du {di) 

* This explains the peculiar word for ten, in what is styled ancient Tamil, 
which we find in Dr Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary.” This is orupdkadu 

(so also onhakaduy nine, and irupahuday twenty), the meaning of which, when the 
' words are separated, is oru pahdUy one ten. 
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has remained : ede^ erde, breast ; hadukuy hardnhu, life [class, coll. 
Can.] d appears twice in the form of y ; see under No. 3, and 
Compare the j (a known cognate of y) under Nos. 1 and 5 [Tulu]. 
We add that jmnkli [Sans.], when meaning the number lO, is a Lad- 
hhava of the Dra vidian just as mukid [Sans.], pearl, is a tadbhava 
of nmUtity and sukti [Sans.], a curl, a tadbhava of mttuy 

Doubtless palht could have been regularly derived in the way Mr 
Kittel describes, yet I am unable to accept this derivation j for, as a 
matter of fact, I can find no trace of r in the words for ten in any of the 
Dravidian dialects, patlu^ in Ganarese, is lyavtu (pronounced patlru) in 
Tamil, and in Telugu. Tam., means, it is true, to unite, to 

solder, to adhere, (kc., but its radical meaning is to grasp. Metaphy- 
sically it means attachment. I consider it a secondary theme, of whicii 
the primitive form is which, from a comparison of the related 
secondary themes in Tamil — pati, intrans. to escape, pari, trans. to 
pluck, paTa^ to fly, parei, to utter a sound — must have meant to 
move rapidly. It is noteworthy that Mr Kittel, so far fr(^m considering 
paiiu^ Drav. to be a tadbhava of paiikti^ Sans., turns the tables 
on Sanskrit by representing pankti itself to bo a tadbhava of paltii,. 

A Hundred. — In a-ll the Dravidian dialects this Word is iidv-u. 
Telugu, in addition to nilr-u, has vanda. In Tulu, ndT-u becomes 
nddu^ which is an illustration «f the tendency of that dialect to soften 
dow'u the hard r of the other dialects into d or j. * 

I have not been able to discover any resemblance to ivClt-u in any 
other family of tongues. In no two Scythian stems do we find the 
same word used to express this high number; nor indeed amongst 
such rude tribes could we expect to find it otherwise. One and the 
same word for hundred, sliglitly modified, is used in every language of 
the Indo-European family, a remarkable proof of the unity and ancient 
intellectual culture of tlic race ; and the Finnish word for a hundred, 
sa^a, has evidently, like some other Finnish words, been borrowed 
from that family of tongues. 

In Telugu and Malayalam, nurn^ mlTu, ashes, powder, is identical 
with nUru, ndru, a hundred. In Tamil, ashes, to reduce to ashes, is 
n^ii^ pi-onounced nearly like ndvu. The word is written both with t 
and with d in Tel. and Mai. ; so that the diflrerence in Tamil between 
ntru, ashes, and ndru, a hundred, resolves itself into a mere question 
of pronunciation. There cannot be any doubt that we have here the 
origin of the Dravidian word for a hundred. Dust, powder, would 
naturally appear to a primitive race an appropriate name for a number 
which must have seemed to them innumerable. 

A Thousand. — The Dravidian words for thousand are dyiram, Tam. 
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and Mai. ; sdmra, and also savara, Can . ; vS/u, Tel. ; sdra, Tula. 
sdvtra or savara^ and sdra^ are evidently identical ; and we may safely 
derive both from the Sanskrit sahasra. The Tamil dyiram also is an old 
corruption of the Sanskrit. Dr Guudert derives it thus :« sahasrartiy 
sahmh'am, a-a-yiram, dyiram, ./i j^riori we might have expected to 
find the Dravidian languages borrowing from the Sanskrit a word for 
expressing this very high numeral. The Telugu word for thousand, 
vU-Vj is a ]uircly Dravidian word, and is the plural of veyi or veyyi 
{veya-ht) : ve is also used. I am inclined to connect this word with 
the root vr, to be excessive, to be hot, harsh, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers. — It is unnecessary in this work to devote much 
attention to the ordinal numbers of the Dravidian languages, seeing 
that they are formed directly, and in the simplest possible manner, 
from the cardinal numbers, by means of suffixed verbal participles or 
participial forms. The only exception is that of the first ordinal, viz., 
the word signifying first, which in most of the Dravidian languages, as 
in the Indo-European, is formed, not from the cardinal number one, but 
from a prepositional root. In the Canarese and MalayMam, the 
numeral one itself is the basis of the word used /or first. The base of 
the first ordinal in Tamil and Telugu is mudal^ a verbal noun signify, 
ing priority in time or place, or a beginning. This, like all other 
T)ra vidian nouns, may be used adjectivally without any addition or 
change ; and therefore madal alone, though signifying a beginning, is 
often used as an ordinal number in the sense of first. More frequently, 
however, it receives the addition in Tamil of dm, which is the- usual 
suffix of the ordinal numbers, and is in itself an aoristic relative par- 
ticiple of the verb to become. When mudal is used in Telugu 
without the usual ordinal or participial suffix, it requires to be put in 
the inflected form — e.g,, not modal, but modati. The verbal noun 
mudal is connected with the postposition mun, Tam. before ; so that 
there is tlie same connection between the ordinal number first in the 
Dravidian languages, and the postposition before, which is observed to 
exist in the Indo-European languages between the preposition pra, 
Sans, before, and prathama, ^^urog, &c., first. Though the Tamil 
mu?i, before, is allied to mudal, first, yet neither of those words exhibits 
the ultimate root. The n of mun appears in the verb mundu, Tam. to 
get before ; but it does not appear to have had any place in mudal, of 
which dal is a formative termination belonging to a numerous class of 
verbal nouns, and mu alone is the root, mudal, though itself a verbal 
noun, is also used its the root of a new verb, signifying to begin. I 
have no doubt that all these words and forms spring from mu as their 
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ultimate base, mu is evidently a word of relation, signifying, like the 
Sanskrit pra^ priority ; and with it I connect m^2, Tam. to be old, pro- 
perly ww, as found in mudu^ antiquity, this also being a species of 
priority, via., priority in time. In all the Dravidian idioms, the other 
ordinal numbers, from two upwards, arc formed directly from the car- 
dinal numbers by the addition of formative suffixes. The same suffix 
is added to every numeral in succession, without change either in the 
cardinal number or in the suffix itself. 

The ordinal suffix of the grammatical Telugu is ava^ which is instead 
of aga^ from agu, to become, the g of wliich verb is geneiall}^ changed 
into V — e.g.y mddava^ third: Canarese adds ane to the cardinal 
numbers — e.g,, mdraney third : the ordinal of the Tamil is formed by 
adding dm to the cardinal — e.g,^ mdndrdm, third. The clear and 
certain origin of the Tamil suffix dm from dgum, poetically and 
vulgarly dm^ the aoristic relative participle of dgit^ to become, illus- 
trates the origin of the suffixes of the Telugu and Canarese, which, 
though considerably changed, are undoubtedly identical with th(j Tamil 
in origin. 

The adverbial forms of the Dravidian numerals are formed by means 
of another class of suffixes from the same auxiliary verb dr/w, to 
become. In this instance the suffixes which are used by Tamil, 
dvadu^ <kc., are neuter participial nouns used adverbially. Oftentimes, 
however, adverbial numerals are formed by the addition of nouns* 
signifying succession, <fec., to the cardinal or ordinal numbers — e.^., 
iru-muTei, Tam. twice, literally two times. 

The multiplicative numbers, as has already been stated, are the same 
as the numeral adjectives. 

Affiliation. — It only remains to inquire what evidence respecting 
the affiliation of the Dravidian himily of tongues is furnished by the 
preceding investigation of the numerals of that family. 

The evidence is not only decidedly opposed to the supposition that 
the Dravidian languages are derived from the Sanskrit, but also, so hir 
as it goes, seems inconsistent with the supposition of the descent of thojie 
languages from the Aryan family. Even if we accepted Dr Gundert’s 
theory that the words for five and ten are Sanskrit tadhhavas, that 
would only prove that the less cultured people had borrowed certain 
words from the more cultured. Borrowing something from a friend 
is one thing, being related to him is another. An ultimate relation- 
ship of some sort between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Indo-European family may perhaps be deduced, or at least guessed at, 
from other departments of the grammar ; but on this point, as it 
appears to pie, the numerals are silent. The only resemblance I can 
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find between the Dravidian numerals and those of any Indo-European 
language (excluding for the present the debated five and ten), is the 
resemblance of the Tclugu oka, one, tm the Sanskrit eka, as well as to 
the Ugrian ak, and okury and in that instance it seems possible 
that the Sanskrit itself may have inherited a Scythian numeral, the 
iiumcriil for o/te of the Greek, Gothic, Celtic, tkc., being derived from a 
dilierent base. All the other numerals of the Indo-European languages 
can be traced to the same forms, and arc virtually identical ; and hence, 
when we find in the Dravidian numerals, as I think we do, no resem- 
blance to those of the Indo-European tongues, with the exception of 
the abnormal Sanskrit eka, we seem to be compelled to conclude that 
the Dravidian languages cannot be Indo-European. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals with 
those of the Scythian tongues appears to establish the fact of the 
existence of Scythian analogies in this department, as in many others, 
of the grammar of the Dravidian family. The resemblance between 
the Dravidian one Jind four, especially the latter, and the correspond- 
ing numerals in the Einno-Ugrian languages, is so remarkable, that we 
may almost regard those numerals as identical. The same statement 
applies to the word for ‘ one ' which is found in the Scythian version 
of Darius's cuneiform inscriptions at Behistun. The numeral four, and 
the other numerals above one, are noh contained in that unique relic 
^of the ancient Scythian speech of Central Asia ; and in this case the 
negative argument proves nothing. Professor Ilunfalvy doubts the 
relationship of the Dravidian word for ‘ one ' to that in the Finno-Ugrian 
languages. He shows that the resemblance of the Votiak oy, one, to 
the Telugu oka, diminishes considerably when it is compared with the 
Finnish 2/^U {ykd); but he refrains from showing that there is any 
similar diminution of resemblance in the case of the Dravidian numeral 
four, the identity of which with the Finno-Ugrian word lie must, I 
think, have admitted. The fact that the Dravidian word for four, 
which seems not only to resemble, but to be identical with, the Finno- 
Ugrian word, cannot be explained, as most of the Dravidian numerals 
can, by derivation from a Dravidian root, seems to me to add weight 
to the supposition that this resemblance can scarcely be regarded as 
fortuitous. It may perhaps be thought that the resemblance of only 
two numerals at most (one and four), put of ten, cannot be considered 
to prove much ; but it is to be borne in mind that this resemblance 
is all, or nearly all, that is generally observed in the Scythian languages 
themselves between the numerals of one family of languages and those 
of other families belonging to the same group. Where the arithmetical 
faculty is not strongly developed, words of number are formed slowly 
and irregularly, ai^d are easily changed or forgotten. 
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PART V. 


THE PRONOUN. 

Much light is thrown by the pronouns on the relationship of languages 
and families of languages ; for the personal pronouns, and especially 
those of the first and second person singular, evince more of the qua- 
lity of permanence than any other parts of speech, and are generally 
found to change but little in the lapse of ages. Tliey are more per- 
manent even* than the numerals, the signs of case, and the verbal 
inflexions ; and though, like everything else, they arc liable to change, 
yet their connections and ramifications may be traced amongst nearly 
all the languages of mankind, how widely soever sundered by time or 
place. In some instances the personal pronouns constitute the only 
appreciable point of contact or feature of relationshii) between lan- 
guages which appear to liave belonged originally to one and the same 
family, but which, in the lapse of time and through the progress of 
mutation, have become generically different. This remark especially 
applies to the pronouns of the first person, which of all parts of speech 
appears to be the most persistent. A remarkable peculiarity of the 
Japanese is the absence of personal pronouns, properly so called. Usage 
alone determines which of the three persons is denoted ; as in Englisli, 
it is usage that determines that ‘ your servant ’ means I, and ‘ your 
honour,' you. 


SECTION I.— PEllSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. Pronoun of the First Person Singular. 

Comparison of Dialects . — Our first inqtuij’ must be, what appears to 
have been the primitive form of this "prdribun in the Dravidian lan- 
guages ? A comparison of the forms it assumes in the different dialects 
may be expected to throw much light on this question. It will be 
well to exhibit the facts of the case first, with only such explanations 
as seem to be necessary, reserving to the end the consideration of the 
inferences which the facts appear to establish. 
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• v ; I must here remind the reader of what I have said in the Introduc- 
tipn respecting the relation subsisting between the classical and collo- 
quial dialects of the principalferavidian languages. There is a pre- 
sumption ilh favour of the antiquity of words and forms found in the 
literature of those languages, especially when found in tlic grammars 
and vocabularies, which are at least seven or eight hundred years old, 
and are regarded as works of authority ; but on the whole it is safer to 
regard those words and forms, not as necessarily more ancient, but 
only as probably more ancient, and certainly more classical. In citing 
those dialects, therefore, I shall cite them, not, as has generally been 
done, under the names of the ancient and the modern dialects, but as 
the classical and the colloquial. 

It will be seen that in all cases I compare, not only the nominatives 
of the personal pronouns found in the various dialects, but also the 
inflexional bases of the oblique cases and the pronominal terminations 
of the verbs. The base of the oblique cases of the pronoun of the first 
person in the Indo-European languages seems altogethfjr unconnected 
with the base of the nominative. In the Dravidian languages it is 
evident that the nominative and the inflexions of this and of all pro- 
nouns are substantially the same. Diirerences^ it is true, are apparent, 
but they are comparatively insignificant, and are generally capable of 
being explained. Where the itiflexion differs from the nominative, buj 
agrees with the verbal endings, we may reasonably supi)Ose the in- 
flexion a better representative than the nominative of the oldest shape 
of the pronoun. In most of the dialects, the included vowel of each of 
the personal pronouns is long in the nominative, short in the inflexion. 
In such cases, the inflexion might be supposed to be an abbreviation 
of the nominative, made for the purpose of enabling the base to bear 
the weight of the case-signs. On the other hand, as in the Dravidian 
languages the nominative of the personal pronouns is only used when 
it is emphatic, the lengthening of the included vowel of the nominative 
may be regarded merely as a result of emphasis. On tlie wliole, the 
latter supposition seems preferable. (Compare tlie lengthening of the 
vowel of several of the numerals, when used not as adjectives, but as 
substantives.) It^ seems desirable also to compare the plural forms of 
this pronoun with the singular. The mode in which the personal pro- 
nouns are pluralised will be explained under a separate head; but the 
plural forms themselves will be cited liere, for the sake of the light 
they may be expected to throw on the initial consonant and included 
vowel of the singular. In all cases it will be found that the ultimate 
base of the singular and that of the plural are identical. 

Unlike the Indo-European tongues, as best represented by the Vedic 
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Sanskrit, in which the' plural of the.first person has the force of ‘I and 
they,* and that of .the|iecond person ‘ thou and they,’ the plurals of the 
Dravidian languagei^ seem to be simply- the singulars with the addition 
of suffixes denoting plurality. The reader is re(]^uested to remember (see 
note on Transliteration, preceding Sounds), that in most of the 
Dfevvidian dialects ?/ has come to be pronounced before initial e — e.^., 
in Tamil, eii, iny, is pronounced 2/en. This y (and the corresponding 
V or w before o) has frequently made its appearance in the translitera- 
tion into the Roman character of words commencing with e, and some- 
times even in cases where a comparison of dialects was the object in 
view. No notice will be taken of this euphonic y of pronunciation in 
the following analysis. I cite each word as it is written by the best 
classical writers, believing that the written form of the word best 
represents the manner in which it was actually pronounced when the 
language was first committed to writing. If y appears anywhere in 
this analysis, it is because in that instance y has a place in the written 
language, and^appears to be radical. 

In colloquial Tamil the nominative of the pronoun of the first 
person singular is n6,n: in classical Tamil it is yda or more 
commonly the former. The ‘‘Nannul,” the most authoritative grammar 
of this dialect (the date of which cannot, I think, be later than the 
eleventh century), gives both forms, y^n or but always places 
?/dw first. This proves notliing, I think, respecting the relative an- 
tiquity of the two forms ; it only proves that ydn was regarded by 
the author of the ‘‘ Nannfil,” as it is still regarded, as more elegant 
than n&nfi. The inflexion of this pronoun in both dialects is m. It is 
here apparent, and will be seen in all the other dialects also, that the 
included vowel vibrates between a and e. The personal terminations 
of the verbs are hi in the colloquial ; and en and hi, and occasionally 
an, in the classical dialect. (I omit all consideration of those forms of 
the Tamil verb which, though regarded by native grammarians as 
belonging to the first person singular and plural, are in reality im- 
personal.) The corresponding plurals arc — nom. colloquial, ndm, 
ndngal; classical, ydm ox ndm; inflexion, coll, nam, eiigal; class, em, 
nam. The nom. ydm is more common in the classj^ than ndm; but 
in the inflected forms nam is regarded as nearly if not quite, as 
elegant as em — e.g,, namar — emar, our party, nosirates. In the classical 
compound eldm, all we, corresponding to elir, all you, the plural 
nom. is dm. Personal terminations of the verb — coll. 6m; class. 
em, em, am, dm, 6m. 

At first sight we might suppose nam «and nem to be the pronominal 
terminations of the class. Tam. nadandanam, nadandanem, we walked, 
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and of many similar verfbs and conjugated nouns — nouns with which 
a pronoun is combined (see Classificatio^of Dravidian Verbs,” 
''Appellative Verbs or Conjugated Nouns ”) Pbut the ^ of these ter- 
minations is merely eujjhonic, and is used to prevent liiatus. When 
it is omitted, the vt^wels which it had kept separate coalesce — 
e.ff,, nadandd-am becomes nadaaMm; uatlanda-emy nadandem. The 
termination 6m is the only one now used in the colloquial dialect. 
This could not well have been derived from em, but would spring 
naturally enough from dm. Of this we have an illustration in the 
fact that dm, contracted from dgum, or d «m, it is so, yes, is some- 
times written, as well as pronounced, 6m. Moreover, whilst many 
instances of the change of a into e or ei, and also o, can be adduced, 
I do not know any of tlie converse of this. 

In Malayalam the nominative is ndn (the initial n of which is the 
nasal of 'the palatals, pronounced like ni in onion). The inflexion 
is ordinarily en^ as in Tamil j but in the dative is often used, 

as well as the more regular enakk^ and €vikk\ eri is here .altered to 
in, a form which I do not (Jnd^ in any of the other* cultivated Dra- 
vidian dialects. The verb in ordinary Malaya]iim is destitute of 
personal terminatioiis ; but in the poetry an inflected form is frequently 
used, in which the termination representing this pronoun is ea, as in 
Tamil. In conjugated nounu the personal termination, as an or eu — 
adiyan or adiyen, I (thy) servant; plural nom. ?/dm, 7i6m, nafn~ 
mat, nanhal, nummal ; inflex, uaniial, ennal, era, and also u6, n6ni, 
nom, num. Personal terminations of verb (in the poets), 6m. The 
shortness of the included vowel of natinat, and the ordinary use of this 
form, rather than of eiinal, as the inflexion, are noticeable peculiarities 
in the Malayrdam plural. Another peculiarity is the occasional use 
of nora instead of ndrn, answering to the 6m which forms the per- 
sonal termination of the verb in poetical Malayalam and colloquial 
Tamil. 

In colloquial Canarese the nominative of this pronoun is 'ndnn, 
nearly as in Tamil, the inflected form of whicli, as seen in all the 
oblique cases, is nan\ The crude form of this pronoun vd is also 
used as a nomS^tive. This is a peculiarity of C’anarese and Telugii ; 
but the use of m, the crude form of the pronoun of the second person, 
instead of ntnu, has its counterpart in Tamil, in which nt is the only 
form of the nominative known. In the classical dialect, or what is 
commonly called "Old Canarese,*’ the nominative is dn, ydn, or dm; 
the inflexion, en, is identical with that of the Tamil in both its 
dialects. The pronominal terminations of the first person singular of 
the verb are emi, enu, and ene in the colloquial dialect, and en in the 
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classical. It is deserving of notice that the final u or nu of the 
personal terminations,.^ as of the isolated pronouns, is frequently 
dropped in the colloquial dialect. The personal termination of this 
person of the verb, when nu is dropped, beqpnies e, with which the 
Tulu termination may be compared. Plurals : nominative, coll. dial. 
ndm; class, dial, dm, dm; inflexion, coll. 7iam; class, em. Personal 
terminations of verb : coll, evu, evu, and eve ; class, evu, evu is as 
clearly a softened form of em as dvu of dm. 

In colloquial Teliigii the nominative of this pronoun is 7ihiu : the 
crude 7ie may also be used, like nd in Canarese. In the classical 
dialect, aui is preferred, and this is sometimes represented by e alone. 
nmii takes nd for its inflexion in all cases exce 2 )t the accusative (iianu 
0^ nanniC), in which it is nan\ as in colloquial Canarese. It appears 
from this that the vowel of the pronominal base librates between a 
and e, but that e is probably to be regarded as the more ancient, as 
well as the more elegant form, in so far as Telugu usage is concerned. 
The verbal inflexions of the Telugu retain only the final syllable of the 
nominative of each of the pronouns — ^viz., 7m or 7ii after i (from 
nhxii, I) \ vu or vi after i (from 7itvu, thou) ; and ndu (from vdrldu, 
he). Plurals : nominative, coll. 7ne7nu, 7naiiamp; class, emu; in- 
flexions, md, 7nam, 7)iana; personal termination of verbs, mu, or mi 
after The most essential part of the»personal pronouns has been 
dfoppcd, we see, in the verbal inflexions of the Telugu, the fragments 
which have been retained being probably merely forinatives, or at 
most signs of number and gender. Of the same character is the ru, 
or ri after i, which forms the personal termination of the second person 
plural and the third person epicene plural. It represents merely the 
ar by w^hich epicene nouns are pluralised. 

The Tulu nominative is ydtC ; inflexion, yeii. This is the only 
instance in any of these dialects in which y, the initial letter of the 
nominative, appears in the inflexion in writing. In classical Canarese 
and Tamil the inflexion is written ew, though pronounced yexi. The 
personal termination of the verb is e (compare the colloquial Canarese 
verbal termination e, and the classical Telugu nominative e). This e, 
Mr Brigel informs us, is pronounced nearly like a in man; whilst 
the e which forms the termination of the third person masculine of 
the verb is pronounced pure. Plural^ : nominative, imma, yeiikalu; 
inflexion, nam*, ye7ikuV. The included vowel of nama is short in 
the nominative, as well as the inflexion. The only instance of this 
in the other dialects is nximmal, one of the MalayS,lain nominatives, 
and its related nahnal. Personal termination of the verb, a. The 
personal terminations of the first person plural and the third person 
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neuter plural (both a) are alike, which is a remarkable peculiarity of 
this dialect 

The Tuda nominative is dn {d is pronounced in Tuda like the Eng- 
lish aw)f inflexion, personal termination of verb, eii, eni, ini; 
plural nom. dm or dm, also em; inflcx. em (the nominative dm is also 
used, according to Dr Pope, like an inflexion). Mr Metz writes this 
not dm, but am, which is more in accordance with analogy. Personal 
■ terminations, emi, imi. In the dialect of the Kotas, according to 
Mr Metz, the nominative singular is dne; inflexion, en; plural nom. 
dme, erne, and also ndme; in flex, em, nam; personal terminations, 
singular, e, as in Tuhi ; plural, ane and erne. 

In Gond the nominative is annd; inflexion, nd ; plural, ammdt ; 
inflexion, md. Personal terminations of the verb : singular, dn or na; 
plural, dm, am, or 6m, In the Ku or Khond the nominative singular 
is dnit, as in classical Canarese j inflexion, nd, as in Telugu and Gond 
(Dr Hun tePs lists, ; inflex, ndnde); plural nom. dmu; inflex, md; 
also dju ; inflex. ammd. Personal terminations of verb : singular, in 
or in {inidin, I am), or e (mdsse, I was) ; plural, d??iu. 

In the Brahui the nominative is but in the oblique cases (e.gr., 
hand, of me ; hane,^ me, to me) the pronominal base is ka or kan, a 
root which seems to be totally uncoiinccted with the Dravidian ndn or 
ydn, and which is to be compared rather with the Cimeiform-Scythian, 
Babylonian, and Gujardthi ha, hu, &c. The plural of the first person, 
nan, is on the whole in accordance with the Dravidian pronoun. The 
verbal inflexion of the plural is en — e.g., aren, we are. 

In the lliymahfil dialect, I is e7i; mine, onghi ; we, nam, om ; our, 
enitki, ndm-hi, Uraon, I, enan; mine, enghi; we, em (Dr Hunter, en); 
our, emhi. 

We have now to determine, if possible, from a consideration of the 
facts elicited by this comparison, what was the primitive form of the 
Dravidian pronoun of the first person. In the first edition, I said, 
“ The weight of evidence seemed to be in favour of our regarding ndn, 
the Tamil nominative, as the best existing representative of the old 
Dravidian nominative of this pronoun, and nd, the crude form of the 
Canarese, as the primitive unmodified root.” In coming to this con- 
clusion, I was much influenced by the extra-Dravidian relationships of 
this pronoun, which, as will ba, seen hereafter, are strongly in favour 
of ndn, as against ydn. Viewing the question, however, from a purely 
Dravidian point of view, the conclusion I arrived at did not seem to 
me quite satisfactory j and the passage cited above had hardly been 
printed ere I wished I had decided in favour of ydn, I did not sup- 
pose, however, that when we arrived at ndn (or ydn), the earliest 
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organic development of this pronoun, we had reached a point in its 
history beyond which we could not go ; for it seemed to me, and still 
seems, probable that the final 7i is only a formative, denoting the sin- 
gular number, and that the initial n (corresporjjjing as it does’with the 
initial 7 i of tlio pronoun of the second person) is another formative, 
denoting in some way personality ; \viiilst it is by means of the in- 
cluded vowels {a and i) alone that the pronoun of the first person is to 
be differentiated from that of the second. In consequence of this, I 
thought I could recognise in those included vowels (a and i) the very 
earliest shape of the Dravidian pronoun. 

Dr Gundert considers ydw. as probably older than iidn. This is also 
Dr Pope’s view, though in liis Outlines of Tuda Grammar,” p. 5, he 
says, very trul}^ I think, The original form of the Dravidian pronoun 
of the first person is uncertain.” The late Mr Cover, in a pa 2 )er on the 
Dravidian Pronoun,” of which he was so kind as to send me a privately 
printed coj^y, advocated ydn as against ndn, but further on rejected 
the y also, as 2 )robably not primitive, and adopted dn or eii as tlio real 
base. It was necessary to his theory to regard the final n as primi- 
tive, being derived, as he supjiosed, from the 7)i of tlic Aryan ina 
(changed first, he thought, to mt, and then to mi). ^ Dr Pope seems to 
concur in Mr Cover’s view of both of the initial letters and of the final 
n (though for a different reason), when Im says in his “ Outlines,” p. 
5* I would compare dn with the very ancient Sanskrit aham.” 1 
conclude that both Dr Pope and Mr Cover may be cited, not only 
in favour of ydn, as against ndw, but also in favour of d/iy as against 
ydn. 

This latter point may be considered first. Which is to be regarded 
as the older form, ijdn or dn ? A change of ydn into dn seems to me 
much easier and more natural than a change of dn into ydn. But in 
this instance we are not left to mere abstract probabilities ; parallel 
cases can be adduced, and that from the list of j^ronouns and pronomi- 
nals. The Tamil dr, who] epicene plural, has undoubtedly been 
softened from ydr, and that from ydvar ; and this is quite certain, 
because both the changed form and the unchanged are still in daily 
use ; the only difference is, that the older form is considered more 
elegant. We have another instance in dm/n, Tam. a year, which is 
l^roperly ydndu, when ] a year, from the same interrogative base ya, 
ydndn is the form of this word invariably used in inscriptions of any 
antiquity. The ease with which ya would change into a may be con- 
cluded also from the ease with which it has changed into e, an instance 
of which we have in the change of the interrogative pronoun already 
cited, ydvar, not only into ydr and dr, I>ut also into evar. It is evident 
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from tliese facts that y is a particularly changeable letter, and therefore 
that /in may safely be regarded as a softened form of ydn, 

^ The next point to be considered is, what is the relationsliip of y^n 
to ndn 7*1 refer here to the initial consonant alone, not to the differ- 
ence between the Tamil n/in^ ydn^ and the Telugu nenu, enu. That 
difference consists in tlio included vowel, and will be considered after- 
wards. As I have already said, it appears to me now tliat ydn is 
probably older than ndn^ but ndn also I consider as of great antiquity. 
It is quite clear that there is a tendency in the Dravidian dialects, 
especially in Tamil and Malayfilam, to convert y into n. Several words 
w^hich begin with u or n in Tamil begin with a vowel in other dialects. 
Comp. Tam. ntiidu^ to swim, wdth Tel. ulu; Tam. and Mai. nanM 
or iiandu^ a crab, with the Tel., Can., and Tuju endi, entri^ yandri. 
In these cases, liowever, it cannot be determined with certainty whether 
the initial n of the Tamil may not have been radical. Clearer evidence 
might perhaps appear to be furnished by the relative participles of the 
preterite Tamil verb, which may take either y or solliya or 

So7i7ia (for that said ; with respect to which it might bo con- 

cluded that y, being considered more elegant, is also more ancient. 
This, however, seeme to me doubtful, seeing that the use of n, as in 
this case, to prevent hiatus, is cai)able of being traced back to a very 
early period in the history of^the language. The only instances of the 
change of y into n that are quite reliable are those that are seen in 
Sanskrit tadhhavas. The Sanskrit yuga^ a yoke, is ordinarily in Tamil 
nugam, sometimes vgam. The Sanskrit Tama, the god of death, though 
ordinarily yairian, is also found, especially in the poetry, as iiaman, 
naman, and emaiV^ Here wq have indubitable instances of the change- 
ablehess of y. It is evidently liable both to be hardened into and 
also to be softened away into a vowel. We see therefore the possibil- 
ity of a primitive Dravidian ydn changing on the one hand into 7id7i, 
and also on the other into dn or en. What seems to raise the possibil- 
ity in this case into a probability is the circumstance that the en, which 
forms the only inflexion of this pronoun in the classical dialects of Tamil 
and Canarese, could much more easily be weakened from ydn than from 
ndn. This is partly in consequence of y being more easily softened 
away than 7i ; partly in consequence of the peculiar tendency in the 
Dravidian languages to pronounce y before c, so that en would naturally 
be pronounced yen, and would therefore naturally connect itself with 
ydn. It is curious also that yd seems to have a special tendency of 

* i)r Pdpe points out that the English 'anchor * has become in Tamil mngkuram 
or nangJedram. 
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its own to change into e, as we have seen in the case of the interroga- 
tives — ydvar, Tam. whol which becomes evar; ydngti, where? which 
becomes eitgu. The change of ya (short) into e in Tamil may also be 
illustrated from Sanskrit tadhhavas, yantra^ a machine, becomes en- 
diram ; yajamdna, a sacrificer, a master, esamdri. There is an ulterior 
tendency in Tamil to change a into e, which will be illustrated further 
on, in considering the included vowel of this pronoun. The change 
of ydn into ndn would be facilitated if we should take the Malay^ilain 
nthi, as I think we fairly may, as the middle point. If y were usually 
pronounced with a slightly nasal sound, it would naturally become n; 
and this would naturally harden in some instances into the n of the 
dental series, possibly even into w and m. 

We have seen in the course of our comparison of the different Dra- 
vidian dialects that the initial n or n of ndn^ iienu, iidii, has entirely 
disappeared in the verbal inflexions. The final n, whatever its origin, 
hcas shown itself more persistent ; though it also, as wo shall see, some- 
times disappear^ ; but in none of the dialects has the initial 7i or n, or 
any relic of it, been retained in the personal terminations of the verb. 
I think it unsafe, however, to conclude from this, or from any of the 
facts mentioned, that the initial ii of ndn is of modern origin, ndn 
may have been altered from ydn^ as I think it was, and yet the altera- 
tion may have taken place at so early a® period, and both forms may 
liave continued so generally in use, that the question to be considered 
is not so much, which is ancient, and which is modern ? as, which is 
to be regarded as the best representation of the primitive form of the 
word 1 It would not be correct to say that the initial is not con- 
tained in any of the old forms, or that it has disappeared from every 
ancient dialect. nAn is represented, as we have seen, as alternating 
with ydn in the most authoritative grammar of the classical Tamil ; 
and whilst the singular inflexion is always €7i, the plural may be either 
em or nam, nam is found in Tamil compounds of high antiquity, like 
7iamhi (comp, emhi), lord, literally, our lord, 7id or 7ia7i is the inflexion 
of the singular in Telugu, colloquial Canarese, Ku, and G6nd. In 
MalayRlam iian is the most common form of the nominative, though ydn 
also is known, and the n of na7i is lost in the inflexion. In Tulu the 
plural is iiaTm, The Telugu plural 7nhnu has plainly been derived 
from nemu. These deep-seated traces of the use at one time of a 
nominative dn ndn^ contemporaneously with one in yd7i^ in the dialects 
of people so long and so widely separated from one another as the Ku 
and the Tamil, the Q6nd and the Malaydjain, seem to carry us back 
to an antiquity far greater than that of any of the so-called ancient 
dialects. The classical comJ)Ositions commonly called ancient carry 
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US back not much more than a thousand years ; but we must go back 
perhaps three times that period before we reach the time when the 
ancestors of the existing Tamilians lived side by side in the plains of 
Northern India with the ancestors of the existing G6nds. At that 
time, whenever it w’as, nC^n may be concluded to have been in use as 
well as ydn ; but even then nCLn appears to have been a secondary 
form ; yCi^n^ the more characteristic and authoritative. An excellent 
illustration of the admissibility of this hypothesis may be derived from 
Sanskrit. It is commonly asserted, and may perhaps be admitted to 
be a fact, that the Vedic a&me, we, is older than vayam^ the correspond- 
ing word in use in tlie later literature. The use of asme in the Vedas 
is one argument for its antiquity ; another and still better is its appear- 
ance in Greek in the shape of But we must not too hastily 

assume that, because vayam appears in the later Sanskrit literature, 
whilst amine is found in the earliest, vayam is therefore a modern cor- 
ruption \ for we find {va or ve) tlie base of tliis form not only in the 
Zend but also in the Gothic veis (English, ive) ; and this carries 

us back to the period — a period of unknown antiquity — when the 
Teutonic tribes had not yet left their early seats in the East. The 
reappearance in the plural, in the PMi-Prflkrit tumhe, you, of the tu 
out of which the yu of yushme and ydyam was corrui)tod, after it had 
wholly disappeared from eveyy other form of Aryan speech, is another 
case in point, as tending to prove that an old form may be retained^ in 
existence, and, to a certain extent, in use, long after another form has 
supplanted it in popular favour. The antiquity of one form is evidently 
therefore no valid argument against the antiquity of another. 

In a discussion of this kind, it should not be forgotten that tlie 
pronouns of the first and second person in all the Dravidian dialects 
are evidently formed on the same x>lan. They have been exjiosed to 
the same influences, and have changed in nearly the same degree. Dr 
Pope (“Outlines of Tuda Grammar”), who considers the initial n of 
I, a late addition, thinks the initial n of i\ln (or ni)^ thou, un- 
doubtedly radical. If, then, n is to be regarded as undoubtedly 
radical in though it disappears in most of the inflexions, and in the 
personal terminations of all the verbs, and thougli even the nomina- 
tive becomes % in Tulu and tim in poetical Telugu, may we not con- 
clude that the initial n of ndn^ I, though not radical (I have never 
claimed for it that distinction), carries us back to, ^ period in the 
history of the language beyond which we can do little' more than 
guess our way ? 

What was the included vowel of the primitive Dravidian pronoun ? 
We have only to choose, I think, between a and e, 6 is found in the 
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plural in some connections in Tamil and MalayMam, but it is derived, 
as I think I have shown, from the d of dm. The i which makes its 
appearance in a solitary instance in Malaydlam is quite exceptionjil, 
and seems to be the result of attraction, oiy which occupies V30 impor- 
tant a place in almost all the dialects, both in the inflexion and in the 
verbal terminatioiis, seems to point to a nominative in en^ the best 
representative of which is the classical Teliigu emi. On the other 
hand, in tlie greater number of the dialects, including both the culti- 
VJited dialects in Southern India and the uncultivated dialects in the 
hills in Northern India, the nominative is ndti or dn, a, I think, is to 
be preferred, on account of the existence of a tendency in almost all 
languages, and particuhirly in the Dravidian, to wcjiken a into e, whilst 
I cannot discover any distinct trace of the existence of the contrary 
tendency. The tendency of the Tamil to weaken a into e may best be 
illustrated by Sanskrit derivatives, inasmuch as in these cases we 
know which vowel was the original and which was the corrui)tion. 
Some have been quoted already, as showing the tendency of ya in 
particular to change into e ; but the following examples, in connection 
with other consonants, may be added — e.^., jetpay Sans, prayer, Tam. 
§eham; haloy Sans, strength, Tam. bdam. This tendency shows itself 
in the pronunciation of many Sanskrit words used in Tamil in which 
the vowel remains unaltered in writing. »T should add that Dr Gun- 
deK appears to consider not ya, but euphonised to yCy the primi- 
tive form of this pronoun. He admits, however, that ^ is only another 
form of a. 

What is the origin of the final n of yd//, iiduy tfec. ? Whatever be 
its origin, it seems to me certain that it is not radical. It is more 
persistent than the initial n, but in the plural it is uniformly rejected, 
and m (probably from the copulative n7n)y the sign of plurality dis- 
tinctive of the jicrsonal pronouns, used instead. This sign of plurality 
is not added to n, as it would have been if n had been regarded as a 
part of the root, or even as a help to tlio expression of the idea of 
personality, but substituted for it. If we compare ndn, I, with, ndniy 
wCy nluy thou, wdth nlniy you, tdUy self, with idniy selves, it is evident 
that the final n is a sign of the singular number, ajid the final m a sign 
of the plural. The pronominal base is evidently the same in both 
numbers ; and the certainty of this is not affected by any question 
that may arise a^ to the shape of the oldest form of the pronominal 
base. If we regard ydn as more primitive than ndiiy the conclusion 
we come to must be the same, the plural of ydn being ydm. This 
appears to prove that nd (or ya) denotes either I or we, according to 
the singularity or plurality of the suffixed particle (?id + w = I alone ; 
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nd + m -- Fs (egoque) we) ; and tliat the final n of ndn^ no less than the 
final m of ndm^ is a sign, not of personality, but merely of nuniber. 

Is the final n of ndn a sign of gender as well as of number ? Is it 
a sign of*the masculine singular, and connected with an or w, tlio 
ordinary masculine singular suffix of the Tamil ? The pronouns of 
the first and second persons are naturally epicene, but it is not unusual 
in the Indo-European languages to find them assuming the grammatical 
forms of the masculine. Thus in Sanskrit the terminations of the 
oblique cases of the pronouns of the first and second persons, arc those 
which are characteristic of the masculine gender. I am not inclined, 
however, to adopt this explanation of the origin of the final n of the 
Dravidian personal pronouns. I am not satisfied, either, with the 
supposition that this final n is merely euphonic, like the final nasal of 
the Tatar man^ I. The explanation which appears to me to suit the 
facts of the case best is, that this n is identical with the aa, alternat- 
ing with aTW, whicli is so largely used, especially in Tamil and Alalay- 
djam, as a formative of neuter singular nouns — ur-an, Tam. 
strength = ur-am. It would thus accord in use (possibly in part even 
in origin) with the final am of the nominative of the Sanskrit personal 
pronouns, ah-am, I, ^-am, thou, svay-am (sva-m), self (compare Greek 
gycii/), whicli is evidently a formative, and identical wdth one of the 
most common nominative aiRi accusative singular neuter case-signs. 
(See “ Tlie Noun : the Nominative.^') Compare the optional use of m 
instead of w, as the final consonant of the pronoun of the first i)erson 
in classical Canarcse — e.g,, dm, I, instead of dn. So also the same 
dialect has avam for he, instead of avan, 

am^ the formative of tlic nominative of tlic Sanskrit pronouns, is 
used not only by the singulars, but, in later Sanskrit at least, by the 
plurals — e.g., vayam, we, ydyam^ you ; but properly these plurals are 
to be regarded as abstract neuter singulars in form, though idurals in 
signification. The Dravidian formative am or an is exclusively singular. 

Whatever be the origin of the final n in question, it must Jiave had 
a place in the personal and reflexive pronouns from a very early period, 
for we find it in the llrahui ten^ self (compare Dravidian Idif), and in 
the Ostiak nyn^ thou (compare Dravidian ntn). This throws light on 
the probability of the supposition I advanced with regard to the 
initial n of ndn—^v\z., that though ndn was apparently derived from 
ydn, the date of its origin might be far earlier than th.at of any portion 
of the literature which is written in what arc sometimes called the 
ancient dialects. 

If, as we have teen, nd or yd is to be regarded as the primitive form 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, and the final n as merely 
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a sign of number, it might appear extraordinary that in the pronominal 
terminations of the verb the initial n (or y) should have invariably and 
altogether disappeiired, whilst the first person singular should be repre- 
sented, either by the final n alohe, or by the fragmentary vov»el e alone. 
Similar anomalies, however, are discoverable in other languages. 
Ill Hebrew, amichnu, we, from attack (in actual use an6ki\ I, with the 
addition of nii, a sign of plurality, is the full form of the plural of the 
pronoun of the first person ; yet in the verbal terminations anachnii is 
represented solely by mi^ the final fragment, which originally was only 
a suffix of number. But we need not go beyond the range of the 
Dravidian languages themselves for an illustration. We are furnished 
with a perfectly parallel case by the Teliigu. The pronoun of the 
second person singular in Tolugu is mvuy thou, from the radical 
base, and ?>w, an euphonic addition. This vn is of so little importance 
to the expression of the idea of persomility, that it totally disappears 
in all the oblique cases. Nevertheless, it forms the regular termina- 
tion of the second person singular of the Ttdiigu verb, and it has 
acquired this use precisely like the n wdiich forms the ordinary ter- 
mination of the first person singular of tlic Dravidian verb, simply 
from the accident of position, seeing that it is not even a sign of 
number, like the n of the first person, much less of personality, but is 
merely an euphonisation. c 

Supposing nd, yd, or d, to be the primitive form of the Dravidian 
pronoun of the first person, and itt, yt, or t (as we shall presently find 
it to be) the corresponding form of the pronoun of the second person. 
It seems evident that the only essential difterence between the two 
consists in the difference between tlie two vowels a and 1 We seem 
to be able also to trace back these pronouns historically to the same 
two vowels. The initial consonant, whatever be the consonant used, 
seems to be the common property of both pronouns and the means by 
which their personality is expressed, whilst the annexed a restricts the 
signification to the first person, or that of the speaker ; i, to the 
second person, or that of the person addressed. Some resemblance to 
this arrangement may be noticed in the personal pronouns of the Heb- 
rew, in which I is an-oTd; thou, an-td (corrupted into at-tdi)» The 
method adopted by the Dravidian languages of expressing the differ- 
ence between the first person and the second by means of the vowels 
a and does hot appear to be the result of accident. It is probably 
founded on some ultimate principle, though it may be difficult or 
impossible now to discover what that principle is. If the pronominal 
^bai^Sf a and ^, be considered as identical frith a and i, the demonstrative 
bases, an idea which would suit the signification, and which is corro- 
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borated by the circumstance that the next vowel in order, is also a 
demonstrative, we are met by the apparently insurmountable difficulty 
that in all the Dravidian tongues, and (as far as the use of these de- 
monstrative vowels extends) in all the tongues of the Indo-European 
family also, a is not the proximate, but the remote, demonstrative ; 
and ^ is not the remote, but the proximate ; whilst u is used in Tamil 
as an intermediate between these two. If this supposition had been 
well grounded, we should have expected to find % mean T, and d, thou. 
But what we actually find is that d moans I, and I, thou. In Tamil, 
avvidam, literally that place, is occasionally used as a x)olite peri- 
phrasis for you, and ivvidam, literally this place, as a courtly peri- 
phrasis for we. So in Malayajain, adddham, literally that body, is 
sometimes used for thou, and iddeham, literally this body, for I. 
an^Uy thither, means also, in Malay dlam, to thee, to you ; /wyw, hither, 
to me, to us. This use of the demonstrative vowels is exactly the 
reverse of the use to which we find a and ^ put in the personal pro- 
nouns in all the Dravidian dialects. It seems uselegs, therefore, to 
look to the existing demonstrative bases for the origin of the d of nd, 
I, and the i of thou. 

Is any weight to be attributed to the circumstance that rr, being the 
easiest and most natural of all vowel sounds, has the first place in all 
lists of vowels, whilst i, beiftg the next easiest vowel sound, stands 
second ? The first vowel sound would thus be taken to represent the 
first person, whilst the second person would be represented by the 
second vowel sound. If this theory had anything to support it beyond 
its plausibility, it would take us very far back indeed into the history 
of the origin of human speech. It is remarkable, however, that this 
theory seems to receive confirmation from the Chinese, wdiich exhibits 
probably the oldest stage of human speech of which any written 
records survive. According to Mr Edkins, the oldest forms of the first 
two pronouns in Chinese were a and I may add, that the most 
peculiar and distinctive, possibly the most ancient, of tlie Dravidian 
demonstratives — the demonstrative which denotes in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, something intermediate between a and i — was w. We thus 
find the whole of the first three simple vowels utilised, a -- 1 ; i~ thou ; 
w = he, she, it. 

Extra-Dravidian Relationship . — We now enter upon a comparison 
of a, yay or ?ia, the Dravidiaii pronoun of the first person, with the 
pronouns of the same persons which are contained in other families of 
tongues, for the purpose of ascertaining its relationship. As nd con- 
stitutes the personal element in •ndn^ we, as well as in ndn, I (and 
the same with ya and a, the verbal forms), it is evident that our com- 
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parison should not be exclusively restricted to the singular, but that 
we are at liberty to include in the comparison the plurals of this 
pronoun in the various languages which are compared ; for it is not 
improbable a that some analogies may have disappeared from 

the singular which have been retained ni the plural. It is also to be 
remembered that we are not obliged to restrict ourselves to comparing 
the pronouns of other families of languages with the Dravidian ya alone. 
ya may be older than ?7a, iia, or a; yet each of these is old enough for 
any comparison that can be instituted. 

All pronouns of the first person singular that have been used at any 
time in Asia, Europe, or Northern Africa, whether it be in connection' 
with the Indo-European, the Semitic, or Scythian family of tongues, 
can more or less distinctly be traced back, I believe, to two roots. 
Each of those roots has been preserved in Sanskrit, and in the more 
primitive members of the Indo-European family; one {ah) in the 
nominative, the other, and by far the more widely prevalent one (wia), 
in the oblique cases. In order, tlierefore, to investigate the affiliation 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, it will be necessary to 
extend our inquiries over a wider area than usual. 

1. Semitic Analogies. — The Semitic pronoun presents some remark- 
able analogies to the Dravidian. This will a])pear on comparing the 
Dravidian nd with the corresponding ifebrew ant, with the prefix an 
of the Hebrew an()1d, of the Egyptian amik, and of the Babylonian 
anakzi, dnaka, or ankii, and especially with the Jewish-Syriac and, the 
Christian -Syriac eno, and the yEthiopic and Arabic and. The plural 
of the Aramaic and is formed by suffixing n (the final consonant of tn 
or dn) : we may therefore compare the Tamil ndm, we, with the Ara- 
maic plural andn, and also with the Egyptian plural anen. 

Notwithstanding tiiis remarkable resemblance between the Semitic 
pronoun and the Dravidian, it is doubtful whether the resemblance is 
not merely accidental. TJie Semitic initial syllable an, in which the 
resemblance resides, is not confined to the pronouns of the first person. 
We find it not only in ana (from anah, and that again from anah), I, 
but also in the Arabic and Old Hebrew antd and the Aramaic a?it, 
thou (Egyptian, en-tek, en-ia). The prefix being precisely the same in 
both cases, the pronoun of the second j^erson seems to have as good a 
claim to it as that of the first. It does not seem, moreover, to be an 
essential part of either pronoun ; for we find a similar prefix in the 
third person in some of the Semitic dialects — e.g., in the Egyptian 
entiif, he, entus, she, and the Cbaldaic and Hebrew suffix enhu, he. 
Moreover, the alliance of the Semitic pronouns of the first and second 
persons with the Indo-European conies out into more distinct relief 
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when this prefix is laid aside. When the initial an is removed from 
the pronoun of the first person, jve cannot doubt the connection of the 
remaining syllable (oH, aA, ulc^ ahu, or ah) witli the Sanskrit ahy 
the Gotliift and the Greek-Latin eg; and it is equally evident that 
when an or en^ is rejected from the pronouns of the second person 
{antdj anti, ant, entek, enta), the ta, ti, te, or t, which remains, is allied 
to the Sanskrit and Latin ta, 

’ It has sometimes been supposed that this Semitic prefix an is simply 
euphonic — a sort of initial nnnnaiion like that which is admitted to 
exist in the Talmudic tnhd, he, when compared with the ordinary and 
undoubtedly more ancient Hebrew h(i. On this sup[)osition, it is 
allied, in nature and origin, to the euphonic suffixes or minnations 
which may be observed in the Greek eyw-vjj, in the Finnish mi-nd, I, 
and in the final nasal of tlie North Indian main, I, and tain or 
tun, thou. If this be the origin of the Semitic prefix an, it must cer- 
tainly be unconnected with the Dravidian nd or and. 

Sir IT. Ilawlinson supposes an to be a particle of specification, a sort 
of definite article \ and he also considers it to be identical with am, 
the termination of the Sanskrit personal pronouns ah-am, I, tv-am, 
thou, va-y-am, we, ydry-am, you. The only difference, he says, is that 
tlie particle is prefixed in the one family of languages, and suffixed in 
the other, with a change of into its equivalent nasal n, I have 
already stated that I regard the Sanskrit termination am as the ordi- 
nary termination of the nominative of the neuter singular, and as used 
instead of the masculine and feminine, simply because of the intense 
personality which is inherent in the first and second personal pronouns, 
especially in their nominatives, and which renders the terminations 
distinctive of those genders unnecessary. 

I have also stated that I regard it as probable that the terminal n 
of the Dravidian personal pronouns is identical with the formative an 
or am of many Dravidian neuter singular nouns, and possible that it is 
identical also with the Sanskrit nominative-accusative neuter case-sign 
am, which has found its way, as it appears to me, into the iiomiiiatiyes 
of the Sanskrit pronouns ah-am, <kc. If the initial an of tlie Semitic 
languages is allied to the final am of the Sanskrit aham, then it may 
possibly be allied also to the final n or an of the Dravidian pronouns 
nd- 7 i, I, uPn, thou, td-n, self. On the whole, however, it a])pears to 
me more probable that the resemblance between the Semitic and Dra- 
vidian languages on this point, though deserving of notice, is altogether 
accidental. 

2. Indo-E'uropeati Analogies, — It has already been remarked that 
there appear to be but two pronouns of the first person singular known 
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to the Indo-European family of tongue^ as to tlie Semitic and Scythian, 
one of which sippears in the nominative of the older Indo-European 
languages, the other in the oblique cases. The nominative of this pro- 
noun is ah-twi in Sanskrit, ad-ani in Old Persian, az-em in ‘Eend, eg-o 
in Latin and Greek (ty wv = aluivi), ik in Gothic, ih in the Old German, 
az ill the Old Slavonic, asz in Lithuanian, and gd in Bohemian. We 
find substantially the same root in the Semitic ah, nh, ahi, 6kt, 
<kc., and in several languages of the Malay o-Polynesian group — e.g., 
Malay dl'd, Tagala aco, Tahitian au. Dr Pope, in his “ Outlines of 
Tuda Grammar,” p. 5, says, “ This is not the jdace for a full discus- 
sion of the subject, but I would compare dn with the very ancient 
Sanskrit ahamy I regret that I am not acquainted with Dr Popovs 
reasons for supposing d)i connected in some way with aham. If he 
had restricted the connection to the final n of the one and am of the 
other, on the ground of their being nearly identical in use, and possibly 
identical in origin, I should be quite prepared, as has already been 
seen, to agree ,♦ but if, as I fancy, he connects d also, and therefore yd 
and nd with ah (the earliest shape of which — probably agh — seems to 
have been a decided guttural), in that case I must dissent. Tlie 
existence of some connection between the Dravidian pronoun and the 
Indo-European may be suspected, if it be not capable of being clearly 
proved ; but it is between the Dravidiau pronoun and the base of the 
Indo-European oblique cases, not between the Dravidian pronoun and 
the Indo-European nominative, that the connection, whatever it be, 
appears to me to subsist. Mr Gover, in his privately printed paper 
already referred to, stated that he was at first inclined to identify dn 
with aham, but on further consideration preferred to connect it with 
the oblique form ma. His mode, however, of doing this {ma = na^ 
ana = dn) seems to me needlessly roundabout, besides being vitiated, 
as I think, by beginning at the wrong end. It is not the final n of 
dn {ydn or nd7i), which is only a sign of the singular number, not an 
expression of personality, but the initial n, which takes also the shape 
of y or gets lost altogether, that is to be compared with the ma of the 
Aryan tongues. 

The oblique cases of the pronoun of the first person singular in the 
Indo-European family are formed from a totally different base from 
that of the nominative, and of this oblique base perhaps the best 
repxesentative is the Sanskrit mt, m forms the most prominent and 
esential portion of ma; and this m is followed either by a or by some 
vowel which appears to have been derived from it. In the oblique 
cases of Sanskrit, this pronoun has the form of ma, whenever the 
nature of the succeeding syllable allows a to remain unchanged — 0 .^., 
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ma-yiy in me, ma-ma, of me. Ju the secondary forms of the dative 
and the geiiitive it becomes md. In Zend and Old Persian, ma pre-' 
ponderates, whilst compounded and abbreviated vowels appear in the 
Zend dative-genitives me^ moi; and a pronominal base in ama is found 
in some of the Old Persian prepositional compounds. In the Greek 
g^g, fiotf /aoD, <fec., the vowel which is employed librates between e 
and 0 , each of which is naturally derived from a; whilst llie initial e 
of g/Ag is in accordance with the tendency of Greek to prefix a vowel 
to certain words beginning with a consonant — e.y., oyo.aa for 
Latin has me^ except in the dative, which is miki. Gothic has mi and 
rriei (gen. Ttieina). Lithuanian uses man as the basis of its oblique 
cases ; though possibly the final n of tliis form belongs i)roperly, like 
the n of Gothic, to the sign of the genitive. 

In the pronominal terminations of the verb in the Indo-European 
languages, the first person singular almost invariably makes use of this 
oblique pronominal base, in preference to the base of the iioniinativc, 
with such modifications as euphony may require. The*termination of 
the first person singular is mi or m in Sanskrit and Zend, in all 
primary and secondary verbs. We have the same ending in Greek 
verbs in fit, and in the fMcit of the middle voice ; in the m of the Latin 
and ingnam^ in the Lithuanian mi, in the Polish am, in the 
Armenian e?H, in the New PeAian am. It becomes m in the old High 
German gdm, I go ; tuom, I do ; and him or (Sans, hhavdmi)^ I am, 
converted in modern German to bin. 

On comparing the pronominal terminations of the Indo-European 
verb, it is evident that the preponderance of use and authority is in 
favour of mi, and that m has been derived from 77ii by abbreviation. 
It seems equally clear, however, that mi itself has been derived from 771a, 
the normal base of the oblique cases ; for in all languages a evinces a 
tendency to be converted into some weaker vowel, i, e, or 0 ; wliereas 
no instance is adducible of the opposite process. Perhaj^s the best 
illustration of the regularity of this change from 771a to 77ii is that 
which is furnished by the Esthoniaii, a Finnish dialect, in which each 
of the personal pronouns has two forms, the one prinutive, the other 
euphonised — e.g., ma or minna, I ; sa or dima, thou. 

The question of the relative antiquity of the nominative base agh 
and the inflexional base ma does not appear to me to be one of any 
great importance, both bases, as we have seen, being of immtsnse 
antiquity. Still, if any consideriable difference in age exists, I am 
inclined to consider ma as the older. Children learn to say ‘mine ’ long 
before they discover the meaning and use of I ; and it may have been 
the same in the childhood of nations, ma, the base of mine, may pro- 
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bably claim to be one of the oldest shapes of the pronoun of the first 
person now discoverable in the world. 

Wo have now to inquire whether any analogy is discoverable between 
the Dravidiaii na, ya, or a, and the ultimate Indo-EuropeaA base ma, 
I do not seek for traces of the derivatum of the one from the other. 
The only admissible idea, as it appears to me, is that of amilogy^ or 
remote relationship. Before proceeding further in the inquiry, it is 
desirable that we should ascertain what changes the m of ma sustains 
in the Indo-European languages themselves. It appears certain that 
7 na changes into 7ia and w?, and probable that it changes also into a, 

(1.) The 7)1 of ma often changes in the Indo-European languages into n. 

The final 7)i of the first person of Sanskrit and Latin verbs (the 
abbreviation and representative of 7)ii or 7na) has in some instances 
degenerated into n in Greek — c.^., compare the Sanskrit dsam^ I was, 
and the corresi)onding Latin cn/w, with the Greek riv ; and adada-in 
with sdhdsa-v. We see a similar change of m into n, on comparing the 
modern Germain biuy 1 am, w’ith the old High German bwi or inm ; 
and the Persian haslaniy I am, with the Beluchi hastjan. Compare 
also the Laghrnaiii jMaUy I go. 

The n which constitutes tlie initial and radjcal consonant of the 
plural of the pronoun of the first person in many of the Indo-European 
languages is evidently, like the final w of the singular terminations 
referred to above, derived from an older m. One of the oldest 
forms of the plural of this pronoun, if not the very oldest, is that 
which is employed in tlie verbal inflexions, and which in Sanskrit is 
mas (Vedic-Sanskrit 9nasi), in Latin mus, in Greek fiev (for the more 
ancient and more correct iEolic fieg ) : the most natural explanation of 
which pronominal ending is to consider it as derived from ma, the old 
first person singular, by the addition of 5, the sign of plurality. The 
7)1 of this primeval mas often becomes ti — e.g., in the Latin 7ioSy the 
Celtic 7 iif tlie Greek vGj) ; and also in the Sanskrit secondary forms 
7ias and 7)xiUy the Zend ndy and the Old Slavonic na. This » is evi- 
dently a weakening of m, and represents the personality of the pronoun 
of the first person, irrespective of the idea of number ; which is ex- 
pressed, I conceive, by the subsequent portion of the word.* It is 

* It has been suggested by Sir H. Rawlinsoii tliat the Sanskrit nas, the Latin 
no8, and the Greek pQi (like the au of the Hebrew anachnu), were originally signs 
of plurality, which have made themselves independent of the bases to which they 
were attached. I am unable, however, to adopt this view ; for the n of these 
forms naturally interchanges with m, and evidently conveys the idea of person-’ 
ality ; and the 8 of the Latin noa (as of the corresponding vos) seems more likely to 
be a sign of plurality than an abbreviation (as Bopp conjectures it to be) of the 
syllable sma. 
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remarkable that in Welsh, whilst the absolute forms of the personal 
pronouns I and we, are mi and ni respectively, in the personal ter- 
minations of the verb m and n are often found to change places, so 
that the rst person singular comes to be represented by n, and the 
corresponding plural by m — e.^., gwelwn, I saw ; gwelem, we saw. Some- 
thing similar has been observed in the Greek compared with 

the plural of the same, Ihihofiiv ; but the use of n in the singular and m 
in the plural, in verbal terminations, is much more systematic in the 
Welsh and its related dialects than in Greek. The Irish generally 
diiOFers from those dialects in this pfirticular — e.g., compare Irish cairhn^ 
I love, wdth the Welsh carwn. Welsh verbs of the first person, ending 
in n in the singular and m in the plural, bear a remarkable resemblance 
to the Tamil singular en^ plural hn or 6m, Mr Gover too hastily, as 
I think, concluded these forms to be identical ; but in Welsh the pro- 
noun is represented by the filial consonant, m or both derived from 
the m of the iirimeval ma; whilst in Tamil the final n and m are merely 
signs of number, and the personality of the pronoun is represented by 
the preceding vowel alone. However this may be, it is perfectly clear 
that m evinces, in the Indo-European languages, a tendency to change 
into w, and that this tendency is specially apparent in the changes the 
pronoun of the first person has undergone. In Old Slavonic, the nomi- 
native plural retains the prpbably primitive m, whilst n replaces m in 
all the oblique cases of the plural — e.g.y nom. wy, acc. ny, dat. na-mUy 
instr. na-mi. The dual Sve,^ too, has ve for its nominative, na-ma for its 
accusative, dative, and instrumental. The genitive and locative plural 
is na-sity dual na-ju. Sometimes the m changes into n in the singular, 
whilst it remains unchanged in the plural ; sometimes it changes in the 
plural and remains unchanged in the singular. No principle seems to 
be involved in this diversity, for both changes may be observed in one 
and the same language. This is es^jecially observable in Welsh, in 
wliich the absolute pronouns are mi, I, and we, whilst in the verbal 
terminations, I love is carivn, \ve love, carem. Compare also the 
change from m in the nominative to n in the oblique cases in the Old 
Slavonian — e.g,y my^ wt , ny, us. The chief point to which 1 call atten- 
tion is the fact that the change from m into n is one which readily 
takes place in this family of languages. 

(2.) This m changes also into v, v alternates with n as the initial 
and radical consonant of the plural of the first person in several Indo- 
European languages ; and this v, I conceive, is merely a softened form 
of m. It was shown in the part on ‘‘ Sounds ” that, in the Dravidian 
languages, wherever n and v are found to alternate, we have reason to 
conclude that both are derived from, or represent, an older m; and the 
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rule appears to liold equally good in regard to the Indo-European lan- 
guages. When we find in Sanskrit the nominative plural vayam (from 
m and the neuter formative am\ we, and at the same time which 
is optionally used for the accusative, genitive, and dative plural of the 
same pronoun, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that both 
the na of ims and the va of vayam are derived from a more primitive 
ma. This idea is confirmed by finding n and v in exactly the same 
connections in Zend. Compare the Old Slavonic plural mes, we, with 
the Gothic veis, and especially the Old Slavonic dual ve, we two, with 
the accusative of the same, wa, us two. In the Lithuanian dual, v 
alternates, not with ?#, but with m — that is, with what aj)pears to be 
the more primitive consonant. The nominative-aepusative masculine 
may be either ve-du or mu-du. In the personal endings of the 
Old Slavonic verb, ve represents the first person dual ; in Lithuanian, 
va ; wdiilst the plural proper ends in mu in the former language, and 
me in the latter. 

(3.) The m oi the pronoun of the first person disappears sometimes 
altogether, so that ma changes into «. This is the only reasonable 
explanation that has been given of the origin of the Vedic asme^ we = 
When this is compared with yushmc, you i it is evident 

that smey wdiatever its origin, is in use simply a sign of the jdural, and 
that as the yn ( -- tu) of yiishme represents# the singular thou, so the a of 
asme must represent the singular 1. This being the case, a-sme must 
be equivalent to ma-sme. This seems to be the best explanation also 
of the d of the Sanskrit dual dvdniy we two, probably derived, some 
think, from ma, I, and dm, tw’o. We find the a of the plural aame 
itself similarly lengthened in the Bengali ndmi, modern Bengali dmi. 
(See ‘‘ Pluralisation of Pronouns.”) 

TJie same pronominal root m changes also in the Scythian tongues, 
as will be seen, to n and ng, and even to h ; but at present we have 
to deal exclusively with the changes that take place in the Indo- 
European tongues. 

Can we now infer the existence of any relationship between the 
Dravidian pronominal base and the Indo-European ? Is the Dravidian 
ya, varying to n or n, on the one hand, and a on the other, connected 
ill any way with the Indo-European ma, varying to na on the one 
hand, and on the other to va, and possibly also to a ^ I think we are 
warranted in inferring the existence of some connection. It is more 
difficult, as it appears to me, to suppose that these two series of words, 
belonging to the earliest requirements of human speech, identical in 
meaning, and so nearly alike in form, were from the beginning inde- 
pendent of one another, than that an ultimate relationship of some 
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kind existed between them. If we were at liberty to compare the 
Dravidian na directly with the Indo-European ma, no room for doubt 
could exist — ma, as we have seen, being proved to change into iia. 
And even though we are obliged to be suspicious of the credentials of 
the Dravidian na^ and to prefer ya as probably a better representative 
of the very oldest form of the word, yet we are not altogether pre- 
cluded thereby from making the comparison under consideration, the 
antiquity of na being almost as great as that of ya, just as the Indo- 
European na^ va, and a must be almost as ancient as ma, ya, it is 
true, is not one of the shapes the primeval ma is found to have 
assumed within the circle of the Indo-European tongues ; but as ma 
is not confined to that family, but is the common property also of the 
languages of the Scythian group, in which it will be found to have 
sustained a set of changes peculiar to them, it does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that ya, varying to iia, may have been the shape it 
first assumed amount the early Dravidians. 

3. Scythian Analofjies. — When we examine the personal pronouns 
of the Scythian group of tongues, some independent and very interest- 
ing analogies to the Dravidian pronoun are brought to light. 

The pronominal^ root which constitutes the basis of the oblique 
cases in the Iiido'-European languages, is adopted in the languages of 
the Scythian family, not Oiily in the oblique cases, but also in the 
nominative itself. Whilst in both families the oblique cases are sub- 
stantially the same, the Indo-European uses as its nominative the base 
ill all, the Scythian the base in ma. There are a few languages 
even in the Indo-European family in which ma has found its way into 
the nominative — e,g,, the Celtic has ml, tlie New Persian man, tlie 
North Indian vernaculars main. In some cases, also, especially in the 
later dialects of this family, the accusative has come to be used instead 
of the nominative, in violation of ordinary grammatical rules. Thus, 
the Singhalese mama, the Kavi mami, and the Cuneiform Persian 
mam, are probably accusatives in their origin, like the Italian mi and 
the French moi. On the otlicr hand, we are met by one, and only 
one, exceptional case in tlie Scythian tongues. The Scytliian of the 
Behistun inscriptions makes use of hu as its nominative ; but in mi, 
tlie corresponding possessive suffix, the ordinary Scythian base re- 
appears. 

(1.) The nominative (as well as the oblique cases) of the first personal 
pronoun in all existing languages of the Scythian group is derived 
from a base in ma; and it will be shown that this ma not unfre- 
quently comes into perfect accordance, with the Dravidian pronoun, by 
changing into nga and na. In those languages ma is very generally 
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euplionised or nasalised by the addition of a final or of an obscure 
nasal resembling the Sanskrit anu»vdraj in consequence of whieft 
not may but mahy may be stated to be the normal form of the Scythian 
pronoun, and this boars a closer resemblance than ma to the Bravidian 
ndn. The addition of this euphonic nasal is not unknown even to 
the Indo-European languages. It may be seen in tlie Persian man, 
the Sindhian mdUy and the Beluchi meiiih; and a similar inorganic 
addition is apparent in the old Greek lymriy as also in rbvri- This 
nasal is much more common, however, and more characteristic in tlie 
Scythian tongues. On examining the Turkish family of tongues, we 
find 7ne)i in Oriental Turkish ; ondu in Turkoman ; mdm in Khivan ; 
hen {m degraded to b) in Ottoman Turkish. In the Finnish family, 
the Finnish proper has mind; the Lappish mon; the Esthonian ma 
or minna; the Mordvin and Votiak mon; the Ostiak 7)ia (dual mhiy 
plural men) ; the Magyar hi. The Samoiede dialects have many mani. 
In both ^Mongolian and Manchu tlie nominative of this pronoun is hi; 
but this is evidently corrupted from mi (like the Ottoman heUy from 
the Oriental or Uigur 7nen); and it is miy with a final nasal, which 
forms the basis of the oblique cases. In both languages the genitive 
is mi^nu or mi-ni ; and the dative is men<loii in Mongolian, 7riin~de 
in Manchu. 

It is evident from the above conq^arison.^ that the true and essential 
representative of this pronoun in the Scythian tongues is In 

many of those idioms ma still retains its place unchanged, or may 
optionally be used instead of the later man. The Mingrclian has wa, 
the Suanian mi, the Lasian ma, the Georgian 7ne. The Finnish has 
both me or 7na and mind, and also 7nia ; the Ostiak both min and ma. 

It is found also in tliose languages in w'hich man constitutes the 
isolated pronoun that 7n is used as its equivalent in tlie i)ersonal 
terminations of the verbs, and generally in iill inflexional compounds. 
AVe see this usage illustrated in the colloquial languages of Northern 
India and in Persian. For example, Avhilst ma7i is the nominative of 
the Persian pronoun, the basis of the oblique cases is not but 
Tna {e.g.y ma-7'd, me, of me) ; and the pronominal ending of the verb 
in the first person singular is m. In a similar manner, in tlie Turkish 
family of languages, m is used in composition as the equivalent of 
man or meii. Thus, in Oriental Turkish, whilst men is retained in 
the present tense — e.g,y hbld-meii, I am — the i^reterite is contented 
with m alone — e.g.y hdldt-m, I was. 

The same suffix is used to denote the first person singular in most 
of the Scythian possessive con^pouuds, a class of words which is 
peculiar to the Scythian family — e.y., Turkish 6d6d-m, my father, from 
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hdhdy father, and wi, the representative of the first person singular. 
In the Magyar also, though the isolated pronoun of the first person 
singular is Hy yet m is used instead of ii in the possessive compounds 
and ‘‘ oHjective ” inflexional terminations — e,g.y from atyay father, is 
formed the possessive compound atya-my my father; and the first 
person singular of “objective” verbs ends in in — e.g., szereteiUy I love 
(some one). It is also to be noticed, that whilst the Magyar has hi 
as the singular of the isolated pronoun, its plural is mi or mink; the 
former of which is evidently pluralised from ma or we, the latter from 
min, 

(2.) It was shown that the initial and radical m of the Indo-European 
pronoun was occasionally converted into n : we have now to show that 
a similar change from m to n is apparent in the Scythian languages 
also, and that in some of those languages n has become as distinctive 
of the first person as in the Dra vidian family itself. In Finnish, 
though the isolated form of this pronoun is ma or mindy yet in all 
inflexional additions and compounds in is represented »by n — e.g,y from 
udy father, is formed isd-niy my father, and from 6ly to be, is formed 
ul-eUy I am. This final n is not derived from the euphonic n of mind; 
but from a direct conversion of m into n ; for though we sec the same 
euphonic addition of n in sind (from se or sia)y thou, yet we have t 
alone (the equivalent of s) Jfli 6l-ety thou art. n has, therefore, become 
ill Finnish, as in Dra vidian, the ordinary sign of the first person 
singular of the verb ; though there is this diflerence, that in Drayidian 
the n is the final iiy which is distinctive only of numbers, whereas the 
Finnish n seems to be derived by conversion from an older w, the 
initial in of ina. 

The INfagyar euy I, appears to be still more nearly allied to the 
Dravidiiiii pronoun; and in this case n is certainly derived from in, 
for whilst n is found in the nominative, in is used instead in all pos- 
sessive compounds and verbal inflexions. With the Magyar nominative 
hi, compare the Tamil -Can arese en or en. May we also compare dn, 
I, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect? A similar form of this ])ronouii is 
found in the Mordvin, another idiom of the Finnish or Ugriaii family, 
in which, whilst mon is the isolated nominative, an is used instead 
in verbal inflexions — e.g,, 'paz-an, I (am) the Lord. 

In the Olet or Calmuck dialect of the Mongolian tongue, there are 
distinct traces of the same change of ma into na; and in this instance 
the n appears, not as the final, but as thp initial, and is therefore in 
more perfect accordance with the n of the Dravidian pronominal base. 
The nominative of this pronoun in Calmuck is hi (from mi), and the 
same base appears in the genitive mini; but the rest of the oblique 
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cases are formed, not from hi or mi, but from wid or na — c.^,, na-da, 
to me, na-da-edze^ from me, and also na^mdiy me. We here discover 
the existence of a pronominal base in na (probably derived from mo), 
which is in remarkable agreement with one of the forms of tHte Dra vi- 
dian base. 

In a few of the Scythian languages, the isolated pronoun, including 
its nominative, seems to be almost identical with that of the Dravidian 
fiimily — e.g.y om in the Quasi Qumuk, a Caucasian dialect; and ne in 
Motor, a dialect of the Samoiede ; na or nai in Corean ; ne ov ni in 
Basque. In the East Asian languages, gn or ng (wliich are pronounced 
alike) are often found to take the place of n. Sometimes n and gn 
alternate ki the same language, like n and ii in Tamil-;Malaya]am. 
The Canton Chinese is ngo ; the Mandarin, tvo. Old Chinese forms, 
according to ]\[r Edkins, are nga^ ga, gOy lean, a. The analogy of the 
pronoun of the second person would seem to show that a was the 
oldest form of all. Compare Burman, 7id or 7tgd; Tibetan, written 
7idy colloquial gnyd (‘mine,’ written 7iakiy 7ia7/iy colloquial g7i(f7f) ; 
Tetenge, an Assam dialect, 7t€; Mikir, ne; Kliari Naga, 7n. The 
Burman 7igd prevails in the languages of the sub-Hinialayan tribes. 
A very common form among tliose tribes, and those of the north- 
eastern frontier, including also the Kols of Central India, ends in 
ng — e.g.y ang, 7ing, ingy ahtg, I am iiol; clear, however, as to the 
nature of the relationship of the latter forms to mr?, nga, and 7ia, the 
High Asian group, with which the Dravidian (and also the Indo- 
European) pronoun seems to stand in closer connection. I feel, 
however, on tolerably firm ground in comparing the Tibetan /id, I, 
colloquial 7igay with the Malayalam 7Jd; and if so, the Chinese 7igo, 
especially when examined in the light of the Chinese ?/i, thou, may 
also be allowed to claim kindred. We may here, too, compare the 
Australian pronouns of the first person — viz., nga, 7iganyay I; its dual, 
7igaleey we two ; and the plurals 7ujadln and 7iadjUy we. 

(3.) A few traces of tlie softening of 7ia or nga to ya and a, or at 
least of the use of ya and a instead of nga and na, may also perhaps 
be discovered in the East Asian languages. Thus the Sgau-Karen is 
ydy ydh ; the Pwo-Karen yei'; the Manyak d. The Pekin Chinese 7 vo 
may also be compared. 

On the whole, we seem to have reason to conclude that the various 
forms which the pronoun of the first person singular assumes in the 
Scythian group of languages, and which we have now compared, are 
identical. Possibly, also, we may see reason to conclude that the 
Scythian forqjs (ma, na, ha, ngay ya) have had a common origin with 
the Indo-European (wa, vuy wa, and a). Che Dravidian ya, na, a, bear 
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SO close a resemblance to the pronouns of both groups (especially, as 
we have seen, to the Scythian), that we seem to be justified in regard- 
ing them as related to both in common. If this be admitted, we 
seem to^be justified in arriving at the conclusion that one and the 
same pronoun of the first person, 2 )robably ma, was the common i)ro- 
perty of the whole Jajdietic family prior to the separation of the 
Indo-European tribes from the Scythian. The conclusion arrived at 
by Professor Hunfalvy (in his pajjer on the study of the Turanian 
languages, read at the International Congress of Orientalists, 1874) is 
substantially similar. He notices the resemblances between the Aryan 
and Turanian languages with regard to tlic personal j)ronou 4 S, and 
then says that, “ considering this fact, he is inclined to suppose that 
a stage of language anterior to both classes must have existed.’* He 
thinks he secs also in certain single words, as^^r/^^r/, mama^ &c., visible 
remains of that ancient form of S 2 >ecch. 

2. Pronoun of the Secone Person Sinpular. 

Comparison of Dialects , — Our first inquiry, as with respect to the 
pronoun of the first person singular, must be what api)cars to have been 
the i)riinitive form* of this 2 )ronoun. 

In Tamil, ni, wliich is proj^erly the crude base, is invariably used as 
the isolated nominative, instead of ntn — the form which would corre- 
spond by rule to iiduy the nominative of the first person singular. 
That nta originally constituted the nominative even in Tamil, appears 
from this, that the oblique cases in the higher dialect agree in using 
nin as the base to which the case-suffixes are attached, un is occa- 
sionally used as the inflexion in the classics, always in the colloquial 
dialect. Another form which is occasionally used in the classics is niy^ 
in which the final y apj)ears to bear the same relation to n as the 
initial n of ydn or ndn of the first jiorson — that is, it has either been 
softened from n, or is the i)rimitivc letter from which n was hardened. 
This final y api)ears also in dy and dy, two of the })ersonal terminations 
of verbs and conjugated nouns. The final n of this pronoun, though 
it is generally lost altogether in the nominative, and is only represented 
occasionally by y, is invariably retained in the inflexional base, in 
which it is the initial n that becomes liable to alteration. When the 
initial vowel is retained, the included vowel is either i or u [nin or 
nun), generally the former, but w’hen it is discarded, u (iDii) is the only 
vowel in use. The inflexions now described are nin, nun, un. In 
the personal terminations of the Tamil verb, this pronoun is repre- 
sented by the suffixes dy, ei, or i; from each of which suffixes the 
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final III as well as the initiali has disappeared. In the poetical dialect 
of the langui^ei the initial n at^rst sight appears |t> have retained its 
place in such forms as nadandanei, thou ^idst walk, and in the corre- 
sponding plural nadandantr, ye walked ; but the n of these pronominal 
terminations {nei and ntr) is merely euphonic (as in similar termina- 
tions of the first person of the verb already mentioned), and is inserted 
for the purpose of keeping separate the contiguous vowels of na- 
danda-ei and nadamla-tr. 

The root of the verb is regularly used in Tamil as the second person 
singular of the imperative, without any pronominal suffix, and even 
without any euphonic addition ; but the second person plural of the 
imperative in the colloquial dialect is formed by the addition of um^ 
which is probably identical with the um or m which constitutes the 
normal sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, and is probably in 
itself the copulative ^and' or also. (See the pronoun of the first person.) 
Compare this with the optional addition of mu to the root in Telugu 
to form the imperative singular. Properly mu forms an honorific sin- 
gular, and is therefore to be regarded, like the Tamil as a plural in 
original signification. In the higher dialect of Tamil, dy and tr, the 
ordinary representatives of these pronouns in the verbal inflexions, are 
often added to the root to form the singular and plural imperative — 
t.g,, Mldy^ hear thou, hear ye. Thes(' forms appear at first sight 
to be identical with Mldy^ thou hearest not, and ye hear not ; 

but they are not really identical, as Beschi supposed, for it will be 
shown in the section on the ‘‘ Negative Verb ” that a, probably a relic of 
a^, not, is an element in all negative forms ; though in these, and in some 
pther instances, it has been absorbed in the succeeding long vowel. 

Beschi, in his Grammar of the High Tamil, represents di as being 
used occasionally by the Tamil poets as a suffix of the second person 
singular of the imperative \ and if this representation w^ere correct, it 
would 'be necessary to regard di as a pronoun, or as the fragment of a 
pronoun, of the second person singular. It is founded, however, on an 
error ; for the word which Beschi cites in proof become thou, 
from dgu^ abbreviated into d, to become) is not r.eally an imperative, 
'but is the second person singular of the preterite; and di is com- 
pounded of (f, the sign of the preterite tense, and i, the usual fragment 
of thou. Adi means properly thou hast become, and it is used as 
an imperative by the *poets alone to convey an emphatic prediction of 
a result which is regarded as already certain. We find the same suffix 
in such poetical preterites as varu-di (for vanddy\ thou earnest, and 
hedu-di (for heHdy\ thou art ruined. 

The plural forms of this pronoun in Tamil are as follows: — ^nom. 
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niyir^ rdvirf nihgal; inflexion, nunfif vm^ uhga\. mn,. the singular 
poetical inflexion, not become nUtn, in the plural, as might be 
expected, and as we find it id^Canarese, but only num* Personal ter- 
minations f of the verb, tr, ir. Tamil grammarians give min 
keTyminy iMar ye) as one of the signs of the second persoig^ plural in tbe«. 
imperati/e. The nature of this form will be considered in the section 
on the “ Pluralisation of the Personal Pronouns.” 

In MalayS.}am the nominative is nty as in Tamil in both dialects ; 
the inflexion nm, as in classical Tamil — e.g.y ninakJSy to thee ; plurals,* 
uom. ntnnaly ninnal; inflexion ninnaly also in the poets nim {e.g.y wim* 
mddu, with you), from the obsolete nom. 

The Tu}u nominative singular is t (comp. Tel. tvii, from an obsolete t); 
inflexion nin' — e.g.y ninay thy. In to thee, the inflexion is ni. 

Verbal termination a ; plurals, nom. tr (chiefly used as an honorific 
singular, like ntr in colloquial Tamil), also nikulu ; inflexions and 
nikuV; verbal ending a7\ 

In Canarese, the nominative of this pronoun in the colloquial dialect 
is nt7i-Uy classical ntn; but the crude form nt is often used instead of 
nhi-Uy as is always the case in Tamil. In both dialects the inflexion 
in 7iin — e.g.y ninna, tliy. In the personal terminations of the verb 
this pronoun is much changed in all the Dravidian dialects. It not 
only loses its initial n, like th^ j^ronoun of the first j^erson, but its final 
n also disappears. Generally nothing remains in the verbal inflexions 
but the included vowel (probably the primitive pronominal base), and 
that also is more or less modified by use. In the colloquial Canarese verb 
it appears as i, iyey and e; in classical Canarese ay only, closely resem- 
bling the Tamil dy. Plurals, nom. coll, nlvu; class, nim; inflexion 
in both nim — e.g.y nimmay your. Verbal terminations, coll, iriy iriy 
ari; class, ir. This ir is identical with ono of the classical Tamil 
terminations. 

The Telugu nominative is nivu, expanded from ni by the addition 
of the euphonic particle vu. nivu, Tel. thou, is identical in form, 
though not in meaning, with the modern Canarese plural of the samo 
pronoun — ^viz., nivuy you. niy the crude form, is also used, as in the 
other dialects. In the oblique cases, Telugu rejects the euphonic 
addition of vuy and uses ni as its inflexional base, and also as its pos- 
sessive. The objective alone follows the example of the other dialects 
in abbreviating the included vowel, and appending a final nasal. That 
case is niTMi or nin-nUy and is evidently formed from a nominative nin--%i. 
In the higher dialect of Telugu, tvu, from an obsolete nominative I, 
identical with the ^Tulu, is ocjpasionally used instead of nivu. The 
Telugu plural of this pronoun has miru as the nominative, mt as the 
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inflexion, and mimn as the accusative. Both m%ru and mimu indicate 
a base in m%y from vrhich th^ have been formed by the addition of 
signs of plurality; and ra% bears the same relation to the n% of the 
other dialects that nvA, the Telugu plural of the first persan, does to 
tthe ordinary Pravidian nd. How this c'^ange from n to TTi^as taken 
place will be inquired into under the head of “ The Plur^.” The 
plural in the higher dialect is irxi. In the personal terminations of the 
verb, Telugu rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and employs 
only the euphonic addition mi or m. 

The Tuda nominative is inflexion nin^ personal termination of 
verb i or e. Plural nominative nima^ inflexion wm, personal termina- 
tion of verb ^ or as in singular. In the dialect of the Kotas, the 
nominative is wJ, inflexion nin^ personal termination of verb i. Plural 
nominative n%me (also ntve)^ inflexion nm, personal termination of verb 
iri. 

In G6nd, the nominative singular is immdj which is evidently an 
older form of Aho plural used as the honorific singular. The inflexion 
is ni {niwa, thy), personal termination of verb ni or i. Plural nomina- 
tive immAfy inflexion as in Telugu ; personal termination of verb 
tt. The personal terminations of the first and second person singular 
in G6nd require a little consideration. In both persons the initial n 
of the isolated pronoun seems to hold its ground in some of the tenses 
in a manner which is not observed in any other dialect — dydtondy 
I am becoming, dydt6n% thou art becoming. In some other tenses 
{€\g,y imperfect dnddiiy I became, perfect dttduy I have become), the 
termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of the 
other dialects. In the second person {dndiy dtii), the n, whatever its 
origin, disappears altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Dravidian 
t. I prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the first and second persons, 
in these tenses, as the n of the pronoun of the third person singular, 
Criy he, forming, when added to the root, a participial noun, dydt-dn-d 
would then mean, I am one who becomes ; dydt-6ti-% thoij art one who 
becomes. If this , view is correct, nothing can be observed in these 
forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects. 

The Ku pronoun corresponds on the whole to the Telugu. Nomi- 
native singular inflexion nt, personal termination of verb i; plural 
nominative %r-Uy inflexion m^, personal termination of verb dru. 

The Eajmah^l nominative singular is niiiy inflexion nin ; plural mna, 
inflexion nim, tFrd.on nominative singular nteuy inflexion ntm; plural 
nominative dm, inflexion dss*. 

The Brahui nominative is nt, as in most of the Dravidian dialects, 
inflexion nd; plural nominative num, one of the inflexions of the 
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plural in Tamil j inflexion num {jiv/mA, your) ; verbal termina- 

tion n, as in many bf the Dravidian dialects (compare aren^ we are, 
areri, you are). 

See thel*‘ Table of Pronouns of the secmd person for the forms 
found i^ Rie minor dialects of Central India. 

We have now to consider the conclusion to be drawn from the com- 
parison made above. We found three forms of the pronoun of the 
first person singular, indn^ ydn^ dn^ each of which claimed to be the 
best representative of the original form ; and of these, ydn seemed to 
carry with it most authority, and to be probably the source from which 
Qidn on the one hand, and dn on the other, were derived. With 
regard to the pronoun of the second person singular, there are only 
two forms in) whose relative antiquity we are called upon to 
decide. No claim can be set up in behalf of yin as a pronoun of the 
second person to correspond with the ydn of the first person. If 
such a form ever existed, I can find no trace of it now left. The final 
n of n%n or in (as of ndn^ ydn^ dni) has already been ascertained to be 
merely a sign of the singular number. In the plural it is replaced by 
m, the sign of plurality, or r, w’, a relic of imr^ they (prox.) This 
final n of the singular may, therefore, be dismissed from our considera- 
tion at once. On comparing n% and % with ivd and d^ it seems evident 
that if the initial n of ndn cfld not belong to the root, but was a pro- 
duct of nasalisation, the initial n of n%n cannot safely be regarded as 
radical. If Tvd was derived from a more primitive yd or d, it seems 
evident that ni must have been derived from a more primitive i. The 
initial n of n% must be identical with the initial n of nd. Whatever 
the origin of the one may be, the origin of the other must be the same. 
Just as the initial n of nA disappears from all the verbal terminations 
of the first person, so the initial n of n% disappears from all the verbal 
terminations of the second. If this initial n had been radical, it would 
have retained its place more or less firmly in the verbal inflexions, like 
the m of the Indo-European first person, and the ^ or s of the second 
person of the same. As the initial n has disappeared so completely 
from the Dravidian verbal inflexions, though it sometimes retains its 
place as the inflexional base of the oblique cases, I conclude that it is 
not radical, and that we are to consider i more primitive than 
Still the antiquity of the initial n of n% must be enormously great — 
almost equal to that of i itself, seeing that we find it, as we shall pre- 
sently see, in the Scythian of ^pehistun, and even in Chinese, in both 
of which the pronouh of the second person is ni. It is ni also in 
Bomu, a language of Central Africa. 

Even when looking at the Dravidian dialects alone, ^e cannot sup^ 
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pose nt much kter in origin than 1 Whatever be the relative an- 
tiquity of n% and 1 consider the vowel, not the consonant, as the real 
pronominal base. The only question that remains, therefore, is, what 
is to be regarded as the oldest shape of this vowel 1 find w, 
and also, but more rarely, a and e. The last two Ojjjt of 

account. The vowels most generally used are i and u, verbal 

terminations i has driven ti out of the field altogether. On the whole, 
there seems to be more in favour of the antiquity of i than of that of 
K, though it must be admitted that u changes more readily in Dravi- 
diaii speech to i than i to u — e.^., puli, Tam. a tiger, becomes in the 
pronunciation of the vulgar pili; mun, before, becomes min, &c. It 
will bo seen that generally in the Indo-European languages the vowel 
of the pronoun of the first person is u, whilst in the Scythian languages 
it is i. Possibly at the outset there was no very sharp line of dis- 
tinction between these two sounds. At all events, we cannot safely 
venture to draw any such sharp lino of distinction now between the i 
and 21 of the pronoun of the second person in the Dravidian tongues, 
both vowels being retained, in some connection or another, in most of 
the dialects. Thus in poetical Tamil we find both nm and mm as the 
singular inflexion of the pronoun ; in the j^lural ive find mim and 
nnfpfl, but not though the nominative n%ngal must be considered 
as the representative of an older n%in, ' 

Extra-Bravidian lielationsUip, — It has been shown that the Dravi- 
dian pronoun of the first person has affinities with each of the great 
Japhetic groups, with some special Scythian afiinities. It will be 
found that the relationship of the pronoun of the second person is less 
extensive, but more distinctive ; it is more specifically Scythian, or at 
least non-Aryan. 

Throughout the Scythian, as well as the Indo-European group, the 
most re valent form of the pronoun of the second i)erson singular is 
that which is formed from the consonant t {e.g,, tu), or its euphonised 
equivalent s {e.g., cv ) ; and the only other form found in any family 
of either of those groups is that which is built upon the consonant n, 
and of which the Cuneiform Scythian, the Chinese, and the Dravidian 
ni is the best representative. These roots appear to have been always 
independent of one another. I cannot discover any reliable trace of a 
connection between them, or of a gradual change in any instance of the 
one form into the other. 

In order to place this point in a clear light, it is desirable, in the 
first place, to trace out the connections and alliances of the pronominal 
root tit. It has been conjectured that this pronoun had its origla in ^ 
the demonstrative base t; but the investigation of this point is beyond ' 
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our purpose, which is. merely that of tracing its relationship. In San- 
skrit the pronoun of the second person singular is tva-m; in Zend 
tH-rn, and also t1m\ as included in the accusative thway thee. Con- 
nected witli the Sanskrit tva^ there is a simpler form, <a, which is 
apparent m thy; and we have analogies to this in the Kavi ta 
and the 9(emi^e ta (included in antdy thou). Tlie Semitic td is changed 
in the inflexions to hly a change which resembles that of the Kavi, 
which has ta as its nominative and ko as its possessive. Bopp sup- 
poses that yuy the base of the most common form of the plural of this 
pronoun, is derived from tii, and that va, the base of the Sanskrit 
secondary plural vas and of the Latin vosy is derived from tva, Vy how- 
ever, is more frequently derived from m than from any other letter, of 
which we have seen an instance in the change of the ma of the first 
person into va in vayam. It is not very easy to explain how t became 
V and y, tva-m becomes iuva-m in Old Persian ; and from iu (itself 
derived from tv) proceeds the Sanskrit dative tu-hhayamy the base 
of which is allied to, or identical wdth, the ■ Latin, jA^meriian, and 
Pehlvi tu; the iEolic and Doric rx) ; the Persian, Afghan, and Singhalese 
tti ; and the Gothic tliu. The th of the Gothic and Zend seems to 
point out the path by; which the Old Greek t{j was converted into dv. 
Mr Edkins, in his China's Place in Philology," has suggested another 
origin for yu. He supposes i4 may be connected with ni or miy the 
Chinese pronoun of the second person, of which i or n was, he thinks, 
the primitive form. If this supposition should bo correct, yu wdll 
then be the Indo-European equivalent, not only of the Chinese ne or 
nUy but of the Dra vidian, which also is ni or nu — ni in the nominative, 
7iu {nu~n) in the oblique. 

In the personal terminations of the verbs, in Sanskrit and most 
other languages of the same family, the earlier t of the ordinary form 
of^his pronoun has very generally been w^eakened into s in the sin- 
gmar, whilst in most of the plural terminations, ty with some trivial 
modifications, and with a sign of plurality annexed, has succeeded in 
retaining its place. In our investigation of the pronoun of the first . 
person, it was found that ma was converted in the personal termina- 
tions of ^ verb into mi, and still further weakened into m : so also 
su (for tu) generally becomes si in the verbal terminations ; and si in 
like maimer afterwards becomes s. 

In the Scythian group of tongues, the pronoun of the second person 
in general use is substantially the same as in the Indo-European — 
.another evidence of the primeval identity of both groups ; but in the 
Scythian tongues the weaker s has obtained wider prevalence than the 
^Ider and the vowel by which s is enunciated is more frequently i or 
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e, than u or tt. The Magyar has te in the singular, ti or tik in the 
plural, mth which we may compare the Armenian tu^ thou, and tuk, 
you. The. Mongolian tchi or dzi, thou, exhibits the progress of ti 
towards softening into si. In Finnish proper, the isolated ,oronoun of 
the second person singular is se or sina; but t retains its p^ce in the 
plural, and the persojial termination of the verb even in th\ singular 
is t. 

The chief peculiarity apparent in the Scythian form of this pronoun 
is, that it lias generally been euphonised by the addition of a final 
nasal, the consonant w, precisely in the same manner as the pronoun 
of the first person singular. In the older Greek, tuvti and roijv corre- 
spond to lymri and \yuiv ; and in like manner, in the languages which 
belong to the Scythian group, or which have been subject to Scythian 
influences, where the pronoun of the first person is found to be nasal- 
ised, the pronoun of the second person generally exhibits the same 
feature. In the vernaculars of Northern India wc see this euphonic 
addition to tljge pronoun of the second person in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
and Sindhi tun, and in the Marathi and Gujarathi In some of 

those idioms, especially in the Gujarathi and Panjabi, the euphonic 
nasal appears in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, but 
more commonly it is found in the nominative alone. 

In the Turkish family of tongues, sin or sen is the usual form of the 
pronoun of the second person singular. The n retains its place in the 
oblique cases, but is lost in siz, the plural. Compare also the Georgian 
shen, the Samo'iede tan, tani, the Lappish don, the Votiak and Mordvin 
ton (plural tin), and the Finnish sind, which alternates with se, sia, and 
sie. The euphonic origin of this n is most evident in the Esthonian 
dialect of the Finnish, which uses indifferently sa or sinna for the 
second person, and ma or minna for the first. In the IMongolian and 
Manchu, n appears in the oblique cases only. In Mongol the nomina- 
tive is tchi, in Manchu si; but the genitive in the former is tchini, in 
the latter sini, and the corresponding datives are tchim-dou and sin-de. 
In Calmuck the nominative is dzi or dzima, genitive dzini, dative 
dzimadon, accusative dzimal. In the pronouns of this language we 
may observe several instances of m being used as an euphonic, instead 
of n. 

It is evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any of 
the pronouns compared above and the Dravidian The final 7id 
of the Finnish sind, and its equivalent, the final vn of the Greek tuvjj, 
are separable, euphonic, inorganic additions, and can have no real con- 
nection with ni, which is an ultimate root. It will be necessary for us 
therefore to go further in search of a really trustworthy analogy. 
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We have seen that the Indo-European and Scythian ^A—the initial 
of the pronoun of the first person — was probably the origin 6 f the n 
of the Dravidian r 0 >. Is it possible that the radical t of the i)ronouu 
of^ the sec(uid person in both those families of tongues was changed in 
like manner into w, so as that tu or H was the origin of the Dravidian 
7it ? I t/ink not. This is supposed by Gastrin, a very higli authority, 
to be the history of the n by which the second person singular is often 
represented in the personal affixes of the Finnish and Turkish families. 
It may also be mentioned here, that a change of t into n is not quite 
unknown even in the Indo-European languages. It is somewhat fre- 
quently found to take place in Pali — e.g,, te, they, masculine, becomes 
optionally ne ; tAy they, feminine, becomes 7 id; and td^iiy they, neuter, 
becomes ndni. In Sanskrit also, Uaniy him, is sometimes changed into 
hiwm. There is no evidence, it is true, that the 71 now under considera- 
tion — ^the initial 7 i of the Dravidian m — arose from any such process of 
change. That it proceeded from an older t would be a wholly gratuitous 
assumption, in so far as the internal history of the Dravijlian languages 
is concerned. It would be more in accordance with precedent, indeed, 
to regard it as a mere nasalisation. Yet when we carry our inquiries a 
step further, and briiig to view a pronoun with 7 iy not ty in some of the 
oldest languages of the Scythian group, whilst on the one hand we shall 
find that the resemblance of# this Scythian j)ronoun to the Dravidian 
amounts to identity, on the other hand we shall possibly find it allied, 
by a deep-seated, underground relationship, to the ordinary pronoun 
with ty so that it must always remain doubtful whether these are not 
two Japhetic bases of the pronoun of the second person, tu and niy ori- 
ginally independent, like ah and ma of the first, or whether tu did not 
change into nuy and that to r/i, at some early period, now unknown, 
before the isolation of the Dravidiaiis, and even before the isolation of 
the Chinese, from the rest of the Japhetic race. 

I must first endejivour to establish the first point now mentioned, 
viz., that traces will be found in various languages of the Scythian 
group of the existence of a pronoun of the second person, apparently 
identical with, and certainly allied to, the Dravidian n%, 

I begin with the most ancient analogy which is capable of direct 
proof, viz., the pronoun of the second pei’son in Chinese. This is ;a', .1^ 
precisely as in the Dravidian idioms. The plural is ni~men (compare 
wo-Tneriy we, fa-meriy they) ; Old Chinese ugiy nu, yUy u. Mr Edkins 
thinks the oldest form of all was i, to which u was prefixed. The 
same ni appears in some of the dialects of the nomad tribes of the 
western frontier of China, towards Tibet — e,g,y Gy^mi and Horpa. The 
plurals in Gydmi are ni^me; in Horpa, 7 ii-ni. The Tibetan itself, 
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though agreeing so closely as regards the first person, seems to present 
no anal<^ in the second. In the dialects of Barma, the prevailing 
form of the word is nang ; in the Karen dialects nah^ ner, wd. The 
Maiiyak, a dialect of the same stock, which has d for the itot pers3b, 
has no for the second. All the analogous forms of Eastern Asia rest 
upon the Chinese; and the antiquity of the Chinese langnag^e and lit- 
erature is so great, that the identity of the Chinese pronoun of the 
second person with the Dravidian is a point of great .interest and 
importance. The next analogy I adduce is one wliich I regard as 
almost equally remarkable and decisive, viz., the pronoun of the second 
person in the Scythian tablets at Behistun. This is precisely as in 
the Dravidian idioms ; and the possessive which is used in compounds 
is nlf which is identical with the similarly abbreviated basis of the 
Dravidian oblique cases of this pronoun. The plural of this pronoun 
is, unfortunately, unknown. The personal termination of the verb is 
not ni, but nti, which I suspect to be a compound of ni and like 
the antd, anii^ of the Semitic languages. I liave given the Brahui a 
place amongst the Dravidian dialects, but I refer to it here again on 
account of its centrical geographical position. Tlie Brahui pronoun, 
as we have seen, is nt (plural mtM)^ the identity of which, both with the 
Dravidian, properly so called, and with the Behistun and Chinese, can- 
not, I think, be doubted. It is a remarkable circumstance, and very 
difficult to explain, that in the Kanuri, a language of Bornu, in Central 
Africa, together with several other Scythian peculiarities, the pronoun 
of the second person is ni. 

The antiquity of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person is thus 
clearly proved, and this proof of its antiquity entitles us to regard as 
real certain resemblances to it which otherwise might be thought to be 
accidental. In the Ostiak, the most Dravidian of the Finnish dialects, 
in that compound of nouns with possessive suffixes w’hich is so charac- 
teristic of the Scythian groui), the first personal pronoun is represented 
by m, the second by n — e.g., ime-m^ my wife ; inie-n, thy wife. In the 
Syrianian, another Finnish idiom, the second person of the verb, both 
singular and plural, is formed by annexing a pronoun of which 9i is the 
initial and radical — e.y., Jeery-n, thou hast done (from kery^ to do), 
kery{n)nydy you have done. In nyd, you, we see indications of a sin- 
gular ny, thou, which has been pluralised, as is usual in these languages, 
by suffixing to it d ox t, - • y 

In addition to the fdlied forms discoverable in these compounds, we 
find in the Ugrian ;tongues several instances in which the isolated 
pronoun of the second person, which is used as a nominative, is plainly 
allied to the Dravidian. In the Ugro-Ostiak, or that dialect of the 
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Ostiak which is treated of in Castr6u’s Grammar, thou is nen ; you 
two, ; you (indefinitely plural), nen. Here ne or m constitutes the 
pronominal base, and the final n of the singular tien is a formative or 
eftphonic addition like that which has converted the Dravidian nt into 
ntn, Thl strong pronunciation of this Ostiak final n reappears, as 
we shalj^ee, in Turkish. In other Ostiak dialects we find and 
ma, and also (which is more deserving of notice) nyn, with a plural 
iiynt In Vogul wh find analogies which are no less remarkable 
than the above — e.^., nei^ ny^ nan, nynyi, and nank. Compare also the 
Vogul plur.als 7ien and non. 

In the Finnish proper, the only trace of this pronoun which we 
observe is one which, but for the existence of such express analogies 
in other members of the family, \re should probably have overlooked. 
In the plural of the second i>erson of the Finnish verb {e.g,, olette, ye 
are, pluralised from olet, thou art), the suffixed i^ronoun corresponds 
to that of which ^ or s is the initial ; but in the possessive compounds, 
in which we should expect to find precisely the same form, we find 
instead of it a plural i)Ossessive of 'which the initial and radical is n. 
Thus, the expression thy hand, being hltes, we should expect to find 
your hand, kdtesse, or, more iirimitively, kdtHte, like the corresponding 
Magyar kezetek (from tek, you, another form of te), whereas the form 
actually used in Finnish is k/^enne. It thus appears that two pronouns 
of the second person retain their place in the Finnish ; one, the singu- 
lar of which is si, or more properly ti, the plural te; and another, 
hidden in the ancient compounds, the plural of which is ne, and of 
which, by dialectic rules, the singular must have been ni. 

Even in Turkish, we shall find traces of the existence of a similar 
pronoun. In the possessive compounds, the second person singular is 
not represented, as we should have expected it to be, by sen, as tlie 
first person singular is by m ; but h or ng is used instead (a nasal 
which corresponds ^to that of the Ostiak nen) — e.g., hdba-n, thy father ; 
and as the final m of hdbd-iu is derived from 7)n or 7ne, I, we seem to 
be obliged to deduce also the final 7i of bdOd-ii from an obsolete ni or 
lie, thou, which is allied to the corresponding forms that have been' 
pointed out in other Scythian tongues. We find this possessive ti or 
7ig not only in the Osmaiili Turkish, but even in the Yakute, the 
Turkish of Siberia. 

The same w makes its aj)pearance in the personal terminations of. the 
Turkish verb, sen is more commonly used than n ; but n is found as 
the representative of the second person in those verbal forms which 
must be considered as of greatest antiquity — e.g., in the preterite of 
the auxiliary substantive verbs, I was, tdun, thou wast, Ml, he 
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was. In the Oriental Turkish the forms corresponding to these are 
hdldtm^ h^ldMy h6ld%; and the same termination of the second person 
singular — the nasal w — appears in all the preterites of that language. 
We may compare also the plural forms of this pronominal suffix. Ttfe 
Turkish pronouns are pluralised by changing the final formative n into 
2, or rather by adding z to the crade base. Thus, we is hiz (S|pr miz), 
and you is sk. In possessive compounds i changes into u ; and hence 
our father is Mbit-vmz. In the same manner, youir father is hdhd-nuz, 
indicating a supposititious, isolated pronoun, nizj you, corresponding to 
miz, we. Whilst n is used instead of i in Osmanli Turkish, the older 
and more regular i retains its place in the Oriental Turkish — €,g.^ 
tizii-fiiZj you youreelves ; in wliich you is ntz or 7igt2, and from which, 
when 2, the sign of plurality, is i*ejected, we deduce the singular tit or 
ngt. The same mode of forming the plural termination of the second 
person appears in all regular Turkish verbs — e.g., compare Mrkdu-nuz, ye 
feared, with horhdu-n, thou feardest. We see it also in the imperative 
JcorMii-nuz^ fear ye. In all these instances, I consider the Turkish n 
or tig to be dialectically equivalent to the Finnish n; and the prono- 
minal root which is thus found to underlie so many Turkish and 
Ugrian compounds of the second person looks as if it might bo regarded 
as identical with the Dravidiau, Chinese, and Behistun-Scytliian pro- 
noun. Even the libration between i amj which ive noticed in con- 
sidering the Dravidiau forms of this pronoun, meets us again in Turkish. 

In the Himalayan dialects, we can scarcely fail to see Dravidiau 
analogies in the Dhimal nd, in the Miri ?2o, in the Garo nM; and in the 
n which forms the first and most essential radical of the pronoun of the 
second person in all the rest of the Lohitic dialects. 

Comi>are also the pronouns of the second person in various Austra- 
lian dialects — e.g.^ niuna, nginnee, ngiute; the dualS, niiviiy nura ; and 
the plural nime.doo. 

On a comparison of the various forms of tliis pronoun which have 
been adduced above, it must be evident that the affinities of the Dra- 
vidian nt are almost wholly Scythian ; and this important circumstance, 
taken in conjunction with the predoiniiiaiicc of Scythian influences over 
Indo-European in the formation of the first personal pronoun, tends to 
show that the Dravidian languages stand in closer relationship to the 
Scythian class of tongues than to the Indo-European. 

3. The Reflexive Pronoun ‘Self.' 

The Dravidian pronouns of the third person are, properly speaking, 
demonstratives, not personal pronouns; and they will, therefore, be 
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investigated under a subsequent and separate head. The pronoun 
which is now ^under consideration is entitled to a place amongst per- 
sonal pronouns, because it possesses all their characteristics, and is 
declined precisely in the same manner. It corresponds in meaning 
to the Slnskrit svayam^ to the defective Greek i and the Latin sui, 
sibi, «<?/with a range of application which is more extensive than 
theirs. It may almost, indeed, be regarded as a pronoun of the third 
person, seeing that, when it stands alone as the nominative of a verb, 
the verb with which it agrees must always be in the third person. 

In Tamil the nominative singular of this pronoun is tdn : the plural 
of which (by the usual pronominal change of n into m) is tdm (tdngal); 
and the inflexion, or basis of the oblique cases (which, taken by itself, 
has the force of a possessive), is formed, as in the case of the other 
personal pronouns, by simply shortening the included vowel — tdri, 
of self, sui, or (adjectivally) suusy suay suum. In all its cases and con- 
nections idn is found to be more regular and persistent than any other 
pronoun. The Canarese nominative is Idii in the ancient, tdn-u in the 
modern dialect : the inflexion is formed, as usual, by the shortening of 
the included vowel \ and the crude root td (without the formative n) 
is sometimes used instead of idiirti, just as tid, of the first person, and 
niy of the second, are occasionally used instead of ndn-u and rdn-u. 
In Telugu the reflexive pronqun is more regularly declined, and is more 
ill accordance with the Tamil-Canarese, than any other pronoun of the 
personal class. The nominative is td^i-iiy the inflexion and possessive 
tdU'-ay the plural nominative tdm-ii, tdv-xi, may be used instead of 
idnirU, This appears to be a contracted form of tamar-Uy a form also 
used in poetical Tamil, and meaning they \vho belong to one’s-self, td 
may be used at pleasure, as in Canarese, for A similar regular- 

ity of formation ahd of declension is ajiparent in all the Dravidian 
dialects, so that further comparison of the forms of this pronoun seems 
to be unnecessary. The root or base is evidently td or ta, self. The final n 
of the singular, though only a sign of the singular number (like the final 
n of nd-riy I, and ni-n, thou), is one of great antiquity, for we find it oven 
in the Brahui — e.g,, the nominative singular is tenat (comijare with this 
the inorganic ty which is suflixed to the personal pronouns in Gdiid) ; geni- 
tive tenay dative tene, tdriy self (like ndiiy I, and nl^iy thou), is of no gender. 

The use of this pronoun agrees, on the whole, with the use of the 
corresponding Indo-European reflexive. When not itself used as the 
nominative of a sentence, it always agrees with the 2)rincipal nominative 
and with the governing verb, that is, with that verb which is in agree- 
ment with the principal nominative. It is also used as an emphatic 
addition to each of the personal and demonstrative pronouns, like the 
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Latin ipse, the Sanskrit svayam, or the English self, in the compotinds 
myself, yourself, &c . — we say in Tamil Tidii-tdn, I niyself ; nt-tdn, 
thou thyself ; avaii-tdn, he himself ; aval-tdn, she herself ; aduAdn, itself 
or that itself ; and tdm, the plural of tdn, is in like manner appended 
to the plurals of each of those pronouns and demonstratiTOs. The 
reduplicated form of the inflexion, taUtam, for tam-tam, is use(l\o mean 
‘ theirs respectively.* The Sanskrit svayam is indeclinable ; the Dra- 
vidian tan is regularly declined, which is a difference worthy of notice. 
tdn acquires also an adverbial signification by the addition of the usual 
adverbial formatives — e.g,, tdndy (for idn-dgi), Tam., of myself, of your- 
self, or spontaneously ; and when appended to nouns of quality or 
relation its use' corresponds to that of our adverbs really, quite, <kc. — 
e,g,, mey tdn, Tam., it is really true, iari tdn, quite right. In inost of 
the above instances ^ is a sonant, and is pronounced like soft th or d. 

One use to which the reflexive is put is peculiar to these languages 
— ^viz., as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of the second person ; 
and in this connection either the singular, the plural, or the double 
plural may be used, according to the amount of respect intended to 
be shown. When used in this manner, it is not annexed to, or com- 
pounded with, the pronoun of the second person, but is used alone: 
and though, when it stands alone, it generally and naturally denotes 
the third person, yet when thus used honofifically for the second person, 
the verb with which it is connected receives the pronominal termina- 
tions, not of the third person, but of the second. This use of tdn as 
an honorific pronoun of the second person, illustrates the possibility, if 
not the probability, of the ultimate origin of the Indo-European pro- 
noun iu, thou, from a demonstrative base. 

A very interesting class of Dravidian words, the nature of which has 
generally been overlooked, has originated from the honorific use of the 
reflexive pronoun. Its inflexion, or j)ossessive, has been prefixed hono- 
rifically to most of the pure Dravidian words which denote parents and 
other near relations, in a manner which somewhat resembles our 
modem periphrasis. Her Majesty, your worship, &c. In general the 
plural tarn has been used in this connection instead of the singular 
tan, as a prefix of greater honour. In s()me instances also the crude 
base ta has been used as the first member of the compound instead of the 
regularly organised tarn. This class of compounds especially abounds 
in Tamil, jn which also em and nam, our, and um, your, are^optionally 
used in poetry instead of tarn or ta, with the same honorific significa- 
tion. The following illustrations are from Tamil alone. In the other 
dialects (except Malayfilam, which here is in agreement with Tamil), 
some of the most interesting of these compounds are unknown, or the 
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different members of the compound have become so corrupted that it 
is more difficult to identify them than in Tamil. 

tambirdrhi (Mai. tamhurdn), God, lord, the abbot of a Saiva monastery : 

the nearest English is his lordship ; from tamy used honorific 
cally, and pirdn, lord (probably a derivative from the Sans, pra, 
before). emhirdn, our lord, and umhirdn^ your lord, are also 
used. pirdt\i^ iamhirdtti^ lady. Conii). emberuriidn (m, our, 
penimdn^ great person), our lord, literally our great one, a title 
common in poetry and in inscriptions ; (fem. pernmdtti, lady.) 
tagappauy father; from tam, used honorifically, and father. 

This word is sometimes pronounced by Brahmans in the 
ancient manner, tamappan; in Malay alam it is both tagap- 
pan and tammappan : nearest English, his fatherhood. 
tande% father, his fatherhood ; a more classical word than tagappan, 
yet almost as common (Can. ta'nde, Tel. tandriy Mai. tanda). 
There can be no doubt that the first portion* of this word is 
the honorific reflexive taniy seeing that we find also in the 
Tamil poets endei {em)y 7hmdei {nam)y our father ; and undei 
{um)y 7mp.dei {7iu7n)y your father. Comp, also Tnundeiy 
ancestor, first father, from 7nu7iy before. It is difficult to 
explain tei (dei), the second member of the compound. It 
is plain that it means father ; but the only word for father 
at all resembling it in Tamil is attan^ father (also dUan, a 
superior person; comp, atlei, dtldly mother). If the tei of 
tandeiy &c., is connected with this word, it must have come 
from an older abstract form, atteiy meaning either father or 
mother, according to the connection (as tannei, mother, elder 
sister, is also used in the poets for elder brother) ; and this 
word attei we might possibly derive from the verbal root 
atiUy to join, to lean upon. (See “Glossarial Affinities, 
Sanskrit and Scythian.”) 

tdyy mother, her maternity ; from ta, the base of taitiy used honorifi: 

cally, and dyiy mother (ta-dyi); Can. tdyi. dyi, mother, 
matron, lady, is a more classical word than tdijy though 
retained in many compounds in daily use. Another form 
is dy (Tam.) This is identical in sound with a verbal root 
signifying to select ; but it is difficult to suppose that select, 
pretty, can have been the original meaning of one of the 
most ancient patriarchal Dravidian words for matron, mother. 
Another and perhaps more probable derivation is from d, 
ancient Tam., cow, from which dyiy fem., would naturally be 
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formed, with the meaning of mistress of the cows. Comp. 
duhitfi, Sans., a daughter, literally a milkmaid, (khchi, 
matron, is a South Malay&lam form for dyi, dyar^ Tam.- 
Mal. tho epicene plural of this word, is a common poetical 
epithet for cowherds. 

tammeiy mother; from ta^ honorific for tamy and ammeiy an lonorific 
word for mother, matron (also ammaiiy ammdy ammM), 

tanneiy mother; from ta^ honorific, and anneiy an honorific word for 
mother, probably identical in origin with ammei. This word 
means not only mother, but also both elder sister and elder 
brother. 

tameiyany elder brother, his eldership ; from tarriy used honorifically, 
and eiyan (sometimes ayari)^ a senior or elder, and therefore 
meaning also father, elder brother, or gurii. Another very 
common word for elder brother is annariy annaly from annu, 
to resort to, to lean upon (Tel. amux^Bxi. aninxx). Comp. 
tammun (poetical), an elder brother, from tam and mun, 
before, his precedence-ship. 

tamalkeiy elder sister, her eldership ; from tam and akkdy elder sister 
(also mother). The ordinary Tamil forms are akkd and akkdL 

tambiy younger brother ; from tamy. Jbonorific, and piy a word or portion 
of a word of doubtful origin^ and meaning. The Telugu 
tammiidu and the Canareso tamma throw no light on the 
meaning of pi (Mai. both tamhi and tamhdri). Comp, with 
piy peidaly Tam. and Mai., a boy, literally that which is 
fresh and green. The most probable explanation, though 
one which is not free from difiiculty, is that pi is for piriy 
after. Comp, tammuriy Tam., from tam and mun before, a 
poetical word for elder brother, tamhi is exjdained by the 
native lexicographers as meaning pin-pirariddny he who has 
been born afterwards. They also give pinnbn, he who is 
after, as a synonym for tambiy and pirmeiy the corresponding 
feminine or neuter abstract, as a synonym for tangei, younger 
sister. Probably pi was the primitive shape of pm, as mu 
was certainly the primitive form of mun; still it is difficult 
to see how the formative n (changing to r in pivaguy after), 
which was retained in mun when used as the final member 
of a compound, happened to be omitted altogether from pin. 
Equivalent forms of this word in poetical Tamil are embiy 
our younger brother, umhi and nunMy your younger brother; 
probably also narnhi (whidi see) is to be regarded as another 
form of the same word. 
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iangtiy younger sister ; from iavdy used honorifically, and 7ce^, a word 
of doubtful origin (Mai. taw/ay Can. tangly Coorg tange). 
It would seem from the Tamil poetical word nangei, a lady, 
that kei does Hot mean one that is young, or one that comes 
afterwards, as I have supposed the pi of tanihi to mean, but 
must have had a meaning in some way suitable to be applied 
to women in general {maiufdy a girl, looks as if it included 
the same kei); yet, on the other hand, we find in the Tamil 
poets this very word keiy in the shape of kelyeiy an abstract 
noun, used as a synonym for tangciy a younger sister. This 
appears to settle the question as regards the meaning of kei; 
but the origin of the word continues doubtful. It cannot be 
connected with keimmeiy keimheuy Tam., a widow, that word 
being most .naturally derived from kei (another shape of 
which is kam)y to be bitter; hence also the noun keiy 
adversity. We seem, therefore, to be obliged to fall back 
on keiy a hand, in the sense of a help, a l^ndmaid, and to 
explain tangei as meaning her handmaidensbip * — a meaning 
which suits \vell ,the position a younger sister would natu- 
rally hav^ assigned to her. The corresponding Telugu word 
chelleluyyoxxwgQT sister, includes the meaning of playful, petted. 
namhiy a title of inferior prifests, meaning probably, like tamhiy younger 
brother (which see). Comp, nambdriy properly narnhutiriy 
the title of a class of Malay^lam Brahmans. Comp, also 
Telugu tammaliy a i)etty priest. 

I notice in Coorg two instances of tarn used honorifically, which 
are not in Tamil — ^viz., iammdvu father-in-law, from and 
TnAva (Tam. mdman)y the same, and tammdviy mother-in- 
law, from tarn and mdvi (Tam. indmi)y the same. 

Another remarkable use of the reflexive pronoun is the adoption of 
its possessive, or inflexional base, taroy of self, or self's, as the base 
of the abstract noun tan-mei or tananiy quality or nature, literally 
selfness, tanam is the form of this word used in Telugu. Tamil 
uses both tanam and tanmei ; but the latter can stand alone, whilsj 
tanam is used only in compounds, mei is the regular formative of 
Tamil abstracts ; like our English neSy the Latin tassy or the Sanskrit 
twam, tanmei is identical in meaning with the Sanskrit tatvamy 
nature, property, which is derived from tad or taty that, and is possibly 
allied to it in origin, though indirectly. 

* Compare with this meaning of a younger sinter the name of spinster, which 
is applied by ourselves to unmarried females ; and also the derivation attributed to 
dtihitri (duhitar)y Sans, daughter, viz., a milkmaid, the milkmaid of the family. 
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id or ta^ the base of the Dravidian reflexive pronoun, has no connec- 
tion with, or resemblance to, any other pronoun of this family of 
languages, though it is unquestionably a pure Dravidian root. If wo 
look at its ineaning and range of application', it must, I think, have 
originated from some emphatic demonstrative base; and it will be 
found that there is no lack, either in the Indo-European or\dn the 
Scythian family, of demonstratives closely resembling ta or ta-n» We 
see examples of this resemblance in the Sanskrit tat, that (from ta, tlie 
demonstrative base, and t, the sign of the neuter singular) ; in tadd, 
then, at that time ; and also (with the t weakened into a) in sah, he, 
sd, she. The reflexive pronouns of this family, ava, ae, 4fec., are pro- 
bably derived from the same base, though considerably altered. 
Compare also the old Greek article, which is properly a demonstrative 
pronoun, ro;, r^, to, and the corresponding Geripan der, die, daa. Wo 
find the same or a similar demonstrative (with an annexed nasal, as in 
the Dravidian tan) in the Doric rn^-og, he, that, which is the form from 
which the ^oli^n and the later Greek g-xr/y-o;, is supposed to 

have been derived (by a change similar to that by which the Hebrew 
pronominal suflix kd was derived from td). The rosemblaiico between 
and tdn is certainly remarkable ; and may ^lot this Dravidian 
reflexive pronoun, which is used honorifi cal ly as a pronoun of the 
second person, throw some light on that r curious indeclinable Greek 
word which is sometimes used as a form of polite address, viz., rdv or 
w ray, Sir, My good friend, &c., and which has been derived by some 
etymologists from r^y-o;, by others from an obsolete vocative of ru 
or TuyTj] 

The same demonstrative base, with a similar final n, appears also in 
the Old Persian tans (for tana-s), he ; and in the Scythian tongues we 
find it, either nasalised or pure, in the Finnish remote demonstrative 
tuo, and the proximate tama; in the Lappish iat, he, tan, of him (root 
tci); and in the Ostiak remote demonstrative tonui, and proximate 
tema. The reflexive pronoun is used by the Seoni Gond both as a 
reflexive and as a demonstrative. Thus, in the “ Song of Sandsumjee,*' 
in Dr Manger’s paper (Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society), ten means 
him (not se, but ilium); tunna, his ; and tdne, her and it. The 
reflexive signification also appears in the same song in tunwa (Tam. 
tan), suus-a-um. This seems to indicate that td was originally a de- 
monstrative. Even in Tamil we find, I think, a distinct trace of the 
demonstrative signification of the reflexive ta still surviving in the use . 
in poetry of the oblique cases of tdn, tdm, instead of the oblique cases 
of the nouns to which they belong, in a manner similar to the use of 
adu, it, with its cases — e.g,, marandanei (tanei, the accusative of fdw). 
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{k)ka7id^n^ I saw the tree, instead of mararnadei, the other poetical 
form, or the colloquial rmraitei. (See ,the Noun — ^inflexional forma- 
tive am,) 

The strongest argument, perhaps, for considering the Dravidian ta 
or idn, self, to be allied to the Sanskrit-Scythian demonstrative ta^ is 
the circumstance that tan^ the inflexional base of tdn^ is used, as has 
been already mentioned, in the formation of the word tanmei or taiiam^ 
quality, selfness, in precisely the same manner as the Sanskrit tad^ 
that, which forms the basis of the corresponding Sanskrit word tatvamy 
quality, quiddity, thatness. The Dravidian word may have been, and 
probably was, framed in imitation of the Sanskrit (for so abstract a 
term is necessarily of late origin), but it cannot have been directly 
derived from the Sanskrit word. It seems very probable that both 
bases are remotely allied ; and if they are so allied, their alliance carries 
us back to a very remote period ; for whilst the Dravidian reflexive 
pronoun retains the original demonstrative f, the corresponding reflexive 
in every one of the Indo-European tongues (^m, se^ <kg.) had already 
allowed t to be weakened into Sy before those tongues separated from 
the parent stem. 

4. Pluralisation of the PEiisojrAL AND Reflexive Pronouns. 

I class the plurals of th«se pronouns together because they are 
formed from the same pronominal bases as their singulars (which have 
already been investigated), and because they arc all formed on one and 
the same plan, viz., either by the addition of a plural ising particle 
(generally m) to the pronominal base, or by the substitution of that 
particle for the singular formative. Exceptions exist, but they are few 
and unimportant. 

Comparison of Dialects. — In the classical dialect of Tamil, the 
plurals of the persomd and reflexive pronouns (wd/^, I ; nty thou ; tduy 
self) are ydm or ndm, we ; niVy ntyivy or nivir (instead of the more 
regular nim)y you ; and tdmy selves. In the colloquial dialect a double 
plural has got into extensive use, which is formed by the addition to 
the classical plurals of galy the sign of plurality which especially be- 
longs to the class of irrationals. In consequence of the existence of 
these two sets of plurals, a difference in their use and application 
has gradually established itself. The classical or pure and simple 
plurals are now used in the colloquial dialect as honorific singulars ; 
whilst the double plurals — ndngal {ndm-gal)y we ; nXhgal {tdmrgal)y 
you; and tdngal {idm-gat), selves — are used as the ordinary plurals. 
A double plural has crept into Telugu also — e,g,y mtralu (for miru)y 
you, vdralu (for vdru), they. Another point of difference between 
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ndm and nAngdli the two Tamil plurals of the first personal pronoun, 
will be inquired into under a subsequent head. The formation of these 
secondary double plurals of the Tamil and Telugu is in harmony with 
a usage which is observed in some of the Gaurian languages. Of the 
Oriya, Mr Beames writes {Indian Antiquary for October 1872) : — “ The 
plural of I, is amhe (pronounced ambhe)^ and that of ^ 2 «|,thou, is 
tmnJie {tnmbhe); but as the learned have taken amblie and tumhlie into 
use as equivalents for I and thou, they have had to make fresh plurals, 
amhhemdney imnbhemdne. Din Krishna (a poet who lived at the close 
of the fifteenth century) uses only the two first {amhhe, and tuifnhhn)^ 
and always in their proper ancient signification. The same process is 
observed in the Turkish. In that language hen^ I, is regularly plural- 
ised into hiz^ we ; and sen^ thou, into mz, you ; but those plurals are 
sometimes pluralised over again by the addition of frr, the ordinary 
suffix of plurality — e.g,^ hiz-ler^ we, siz-leVy you. 

In the verbal inflexions the initial consonant of each of the pro- 
nominal plurajs (as of the corresponding singulars) disappears ; and 
the pronoun is represented solely by the included vowel and the sign 
of plurality. The personal termination of the first person plural in the 
colloquial dialect is 6m ; in the classical dialect ayi, dm^ em, 6m, The 
termination of the second person plural is tr or iV, the representative 
of nir. TJie reflexive pronoun idm, selves, has no place in the verbal 
inflexions. Of the three High Tamil or classical plurals wliich have 
been mentioned — ndm, ntr, and tdm — two form their plurals by sub- 
stituting m for the final n of the singular, or by adding in to the crude 
root. This I consider to be the regular method of pluralising the per- 
sonal pronouns ; and the use of nir, you, instead of nim, is an abnormal 
exception. This appears on comparing it with nih-galy the correspond- 
ing plural in the colloquial dialect, which is formed from nXm — the 
plural that is required by rule, and which is found in classical Canarese. 
It also appears from the circumstance that nir is not the base of the 
oblique cases of the plural of this pronoun in any dialect of the Tamil. 
m constitutes the sign of plurality instead of r in the oblique cases of 
nXr^ precisely as in those of ndm, we. ndm is represented in the 
oblique cases in the classical dialect by nam and em; and by nam and 
engal {ernrgal) in the colloquial dialect. In like manner, the oblique 
cases of the plural of the second personal pronoun are ?im and num in 
the higher dialect ; and nngai (um-gal) in the colloquial, nin, the 
abbreviation of ntn, being used in the classics as the inflexion of the 
old singular, we should have expected to find the corresponding nim 
(from ntm) in the plural : but in the oblique cases i has given place to u. 

The final n of ndn, n%n, tdn^ may be omitted in the nominative in 
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several of the Dravidian dialects, but the final m of the plurals (though 
softened in colloquial Canarese to vv) is never omitted. The reason 
is that the singular might often be taken for granted, or would appear 
sufficiently from the context, whilst, if the plural were meant, it was 
more necessary that it should be distinctly expressed. 

In C{jnarese the plurals of all the personal pronouns are formed in 
the classical dialect with perfect and beautiful regularity — e.g,^ dn, I, 
ditty we ; niiiy thou, ntitty you ; tdiiy self, tdiriy selves. In the oblique 
cases the included vowel is shortened as usual ; and the only other 
change which takes place is in the weakening (as in Tamil) of the 
radical a of the nominative of the first person into e in the oblique 
cases — e,g.y emma, our. In this particular, 'nammay the form which 
has survived in the colloquial dialect is more regular, and probably 
more ancient. The colloquial dialect substantially agrees with the 
classical, the chief difference consisting in the softening, in the 
nominatives alone, of the final m into vu — e.g.y ndvuy nivu, and tdviiy 
instead of ndnuy nhrty and tdm. In the personal ternjinations of the 
verb, the modern dialect uses evCy evtty and evu; as representatives of 
'tvdvuy wo ] the e of which forms corresponds to erty the termination of 
the Tamil singular^ This final vu of the modern Canarese is not 
euphonic, like the vu of the Telugu singular, nt-vUy thou ; but is soft- 
ened from, and is the representative of, an older m. Though m is the 
true sign of the plural of the second person, as of the other personal 
pronouns, r is used instead in all the Canarese verbal terminations, as 
in those of all the other dialects. The ancient Canarese uses ir, the 
modern iri and tri. 

In Telugu the second personal pronoun is pluralised in the nomina- 
tive by r instead of m — e,g,y mtr-Uy higher dialect trUy you; and in 
Telugu, as in all the other Dravidian dialects, r invariably forms the 
plural of the terminations of the second person of' the indicative mood 
of the verb. It will be seen, however, in the sequel that there are 
indications in Telugu that the use of r in the nominative plural of the 
pronoun is abnormal. 

The m which constitutes the pronominal sign of plurality in Telugu 
is not softened into vu in the termination of the first person plural of 
the verb, as in Canarese. That termination is amw, dniu, emUy emu; 
and in the preterite it takes the shape of imiy through the influence of 
tiy the preterite formative. The plural of the second person is repre- 
sented by druy triy erUy erUy uru, and ru; of which r, the pluralising 
suffix of mtruy you, is the only essential element. Telugu differs from 
Tamil-Canarese in occasionally using tdr-tty softened from tamar-Uy ► 
instead of tdm-Uy as the nominative plural of the reflexive pronoun. 
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This irregularity, however, like that of the pluralisation of the second 
personal pronoun by means of r instead of w, disappears in the oblique 
cases ; fhc plural inflexion or possessive of this pronoun being tam-a, 
in Teliigu, as in the other dialects, tamar-n is properly a possessive 
noun. The Telugu plurals mem-u, wo and mir^u (or miralu), you, 
present some peculiarities which require to be investigated. y 

In common with their singulars, the inflexions of these pronouns 
reject altogether the final consonant — the sign of number— and retain 
the long included vowel of the nominative unaltered. Thus, the in- 
flexion or possessive of memu is Tnd, and that of mh^u, mi — corresponding 
to the singular inflexion n6, and ni. The objective case, however, 
follows the rule of the Tamil and Canarese — e.^., mamu or mammu, us, 
mimu or mimmUj yo\i. It may, therefore, be concluded that the mode 
in which the inflexions mi and ind are formed is irregular and of com- 
paratively late origin ; and that in Telugu, as iti the other dialects, m 
is to be regarded as the ancient and regular sign of the plural of the 
personal pronopns. 

The chief peculiarity of these pronouns (mem-u and mtr-u) in Telugu, 
is the change of the initial n into m. How is it to be accounted for 
that the Telugu plunals have 7 n as their initial, instead of 9 i f — mJewrU 
and rntr-u^ instead of 7i^niriL and ntmru or nir-u — the sign of plurality 
prefixed, instead of being suffixed ? I believe tliat this 7n is not to be 
considered as the representative of an older pronominal root ; but that 
it is merely the result of the euphonic attraction of the final m, which 
constitutes the regular sign of plurality. If the plural of the Telugu 
first person alone had m for its basis, we might possibly suppose that 
m to be radical and primitive, on account of m being, as we have seen, 
the basis of the corresponding Scytho-Sanskrit pronoun ; but we find 
the same initial 711 in the plural of the Telugu second person also. 
How, as it can scarcely be doubted that 7Uy the singular of that pronoun 
(agreeing as it does wdth the Bchistun-Scythian and the Chinese, as 
well as wdth many of the Finnish forms) faitlifully represents the 
earliest organised form of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person, 
it seems evident that mim (the supposititious nominative from which 
the objective mim-77iu has been derived) must have been altered from 
7 i%m. We may, therefore, conclude that the same process must l^^ive 
taken place in the pronoun of the first person a^o. Telugu is pore 
addicted to harmonic changes than any other Dravidian dialect. It 
alters both vowels and consonants for harmonic reasons so fre- 
quently, that the change from 7i^m-u to mem-Uy and from to 

mtm~7iy would be thought by Telugu people a very natural and 
easy one. It occasionally drops also the initial n ox m oi these words. 
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We have seen that the first person forms its plural in all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, properly so called, by changing the final formative of the 
singular n into m; and that the second person originally formed its plural 
in the same manner — viz., by substituting m for ?i, though the verbal 
endings and the nominative of the isolated pronoun in some of the 
dialects are now found to prefer r. We have seen that the reflexive 
pronoun also forinsp its plural by discarding n and annexing m. Con- 
sequently we are now entitled to regard m as the most regular and 
ancient sign of plurality used by the Dravidian personal i)ronouns. 

Origin of Pluralisivg Particles. (1.) Origin of ^ r* — We have 
already seen, under the head of the “ Pluralisation of Nouns,** that the 
epicene plural of the Dravidian languages is ar or ir ; and that the a 
and i of ar and ir are probably the remote and proximate demonstra- 
tive bases, a and i, to which r, a sign of plurality, has been appended. 
ar and fr, we have seen, may be regarded as equivalent to the more 
fully developed a{v)ar, i{v)ar, those people, these people. But how has a 
termination which is naturally appropriate to the third person only 
found its way into the second 1 In this manner, I apprehend, ntr, 
Tam. you, takes also, as we have seen, in the Tamil classics, the form 
of nhir, and ntgir, iind in this instance I have no doubt that the more 
classical form is also the more ancient. 7d-(y)-ir or n%-{vyir will thus 
mean thou + they, and this compound will naturally acquire the signi- 
fication of you. The Sanskrit ynshrm, yow. = thou + they), 

is supposed to have a similar origin. The Tamil word, however, is still 
more suitable than the Sanskrit one to express the meaning required. 
ir in Tamil means not, as the Sanskrit sme is supposed to do, they, 
indiscriminately, without reference to the distance or proximity of the 
persons referred to, but, they who are standing nearer than certain 
other people. It means not those people, but these people. The 
Tamil nt~{v)-ir means, therefore, thou + these people ; and this supplies 
us with a more suitable origin for the word used for ‘ you ' than is to be 
found in Sanskrit, or, I believe, any other language. An alternative 
explanation is that the ir of the plural pronouns is identical in. 
origin with w’, two. On this supposition ntyir, ntirir, nir^ would 
mean ‘ two thous,’ and would have been used first as a dual, then 
as a plural. 

(2.)' Origin of ‘ — Can the origin of m, the most distinctive sign 
of the plural of the Dravidian personal and reflexive pronouns, be dis- 
covered ? It is only in the event of our being unable to discover its 
origin in the Dravidian languages themselves, that it will be desirable 
or necessary for us to seek for it elsewhere. It will be found, I think, 
to be capable of satisfactory explanation. It appears to me to have 
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been derived from nm, the conjunctive* or copulative particle of almost 
all the Dravidian dialects. Being a conjunctive it is used for con- 
joining person to person — that is, for pluralising. * (See “The Plural 
Imperative.”) This particle is in Tamil and Malay dlam, um or 
am, more commonly tim, in classical Canarese, il in colloquial Canarcse, 
n in Telugii. The Telugu particle takes eui)honically the sha^e of pu 
or mi, according to the preceding vowel, but in itself it is simply u, 
and identical with the Tamil-MalayHlam-Canarese mn, the m of which 
appears to be the ordinary formative 7/1 of neuter nouns, u is best 
eiy)lained as the intermediate demonstrative base u, correlative to the 
remote demonstrative base a and the proximate i. Tulu stands alone 
in using Id as its copulative particle. Whatever be the origin of um, 
its use as a copulative particle is of very great antiquity. Like the 
Latin que, it is incapable of being used separately, anti is agglutinated 
to the word it qualifies. On the supposition of the final which 
constitutes the sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, personal and 
reflexive, being a relic of the copulative udi, ndm, we, and 'nJtm, you, 
resolve themselves into 7 id-um, I-and, egoqiie, and ni-rim, thou-and, 
tvgue. This view is corroborated by the extensive use which is avow- 
edly made of this veiy um in the formation of Tamil distributive and 
universal nouns and pronouns. Thus, evanum, every one, quisque; 
eug%m, everywhere, uhique; and epporuilum, always, every time ; are 
unquestionably derived from evan, who, engu, where, and epporudu, 
what time, with the addition in each instance of the conjunctive par- 
ticle um, and ; so that tlie compound pronoun ‘ every one ’ is regularly 
expressed in Tamil, like quisque in Latin, by ‘ who, and — everywhere, 
like uhiqiie, by ‘ where, and — ’ ; always, by ‘ what time, and — .* In the 
same manner mi is annexed as an auxiliary to some afiirmative uni- 
versals for the purpose of widening their application — e.g., elld~{v)-um, 
Malayalam, all, literally ‘ all and — ,’ from ellvd, all, and 7 im, and. This 
form is abbreviated in Tamil into elldm; wJiich is regarded and 
treated by grammarians as a neuter plural. The correSiponding epi- 
cene plural is elldr-um, all persons. In Tamil poetry eldm is regarded 
as a plural of the first person, meaning all we, in which dm probably 
represents dm, we. If then the addition of 71m, abbreviated to m, 
undoubtedly constitutes pronominal distributives and universajs, may 
not the sign of plurality which is employed by the personal pronouns 
be an abbreviation of the same 71m ? In poetical Tamil, personal verbs 
are sometimes pluralised by the addition of um — e,g,, keygu, I will do ; 
seijgiim (seyg^~um), we, ye, they will do. So also ieijgum vandem, we 
have done (so and so) and come. Here ^eygu is an old future or " 
aoristic verbal participle, capable of being used also as a finite v6rb, 
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and we find that by the addition of nm it is pliiralised, so as to corre- 
spoiid with the more fully expressed plural vandem, we came. In the 
same dialect of Tamil (which in the modern colloquial dialect 

means having done) is sometimes used in the sense of I did, and kyd- 
ttm in the sense of we did. We have here distinct and evidently very 
ancient traces of the use of um as a sign of personal plurality. This 
use of un/t appears still more distinctly in the second person plural of 
the imperative of Tamil verbs in the colloquial dialect, which is much 
used as an honorific singular — e.g.^ kH (the root used as the first person 
singular imperative), hear thou ; kUiiniy hear ye. This, form has been 
still further vulgarised by the addition of gal, the sign of plurality 
belonging to irrational nouns — e.^., kefungal, hear yc. Compare the 
Telugu honorific singular (properly a plural) rammu, come ye, the 
regular singular of which is rd, come thou. Neither the Tamil um of 
the second person imperative, nor the corresponding Telugu mu or umu, 
can be satisfactorily explained by identifying it with the Tamil the 
inflexion of the pronoun of the second person plural. ^It is best ex- 
plained by identifying it with the um by which that inflexion um itself 
(from 7ttm)f together with the other plurals of the personal and re- 
flexive pronouns, was originally pluralised. 

A parallel instance of the use of a copulative conjunction as a sign 
of plurality appears in Ostialj, in which the sign of the dual {ga, ka, 
gai, &c.) is derived by Castr^n from ka or ki, also. 

Extra- Di'avidian Relationship, — Wc now proceed to inquire whether 
final m, the distinctive Dravidian plural of the personal pronouns, 
forms the plural of this class of words in any other family of languages. 

m having a tendency to be weakened into n (of which there are 
many examples in the terminations of Tamil nouns), and m and ih 
being generally equivalent nasals, the use of a final 7i as a sign of the 
plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that of m. If so, 
we may adduce as examples of plurals resembling the Dravidian the 
Brahui nan, the Chaldee anCm, and the Ostiak men, we ; as also the 
Persian tan, you. A slight trace of the use of m as a sign of the 
plural may be noticed in the Beluchi inimiken, we, when compared with 
menik, I. In the Ostiak, a Fiiino-Ugrian dialect, fhe first person jdural 
of the* verb terminates in m, whilst the plural of the corresponding 
pronoun terminates in 7i, On comparing the Finnish proper olen, I 
am, with olemme, we are, we are struck with their resemblance to the 
Dravidian rule. The resemblance, however, is illusory ; for the m of 
the Finnish me is a sign of personality, not of plurality, me, we, is 
the plural of ma, the old Finnish I ; of which 7ia (from which the 7i 
of olen arises) is, as I have shown, Nan euphonic modification. We can 
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scarcely indeed expect to find in the pronouns of the Scythian lan- 
guages any sign of plurality perfectly corresponding to that of the 
Dravidian m ; for in those languages the personal pronouns are gener- 
jpJly pluralised by a change of the final vowel, not by any change or 
fiddition of consonants — Manchu bi, I, be, we ; Magyar te, thou, 
fi, you ; Ostiak and Finnish ma, I, 7ne (or men), we. 

I have reserved till now the consideration of a series of remarkable 
analogies which run through the whole of the Indo-European family of 
languages, and which are found also in the Gaurian or North Indian 
vernaculars. Jn those languages we find very frequent use of m in the 
plurals of the personal pronouns, in which it eitlicr constitutes the final 
consonant, or occupies a place of evident importance ; and this m in 
some instances appears to replace a final n or n which is used by the 
corresponding singulars. 

In the vernaculars of Northern India we find the following instances 
of the use of n or n in the singular and m in the plural. Hindi main, 
I ham, we 3 tAn, or tain, thou 3 turn, you. Gujarathi hun, I ; 
hame, we 3 tATi, thou 3 tame, you. Marathi, tAfi thou 3 iumhi, you. 
In Bengali and Oriya Ti disappears from tlie terminations of the 
singulars, but in the i)lural m retains its place as in the other dialect% — 
e,g,, Bengali toma or tami, the inflexional base of the plural of the 
second person 3 and Oriya ta7iihha, the bi^e of the double plural, tumb- 
hamdne» The same distinctive vi appears in the Pali-Prtlkrit, the stock 
from which the Gaurian vernaculars radiated, in timhe, you, amhe, we. 
Compare also the New Persian shumd, you, and the final m of hastcm, 
we are. I quote the following from an article by Mr Beamcs in the 
Indiaii Antiquary for November 1872: — ^^hdm, plural of personal 
pronoun, first person 3 Hindi, ha^n. This is a peculiarly instructive 
form. The origin of this word in all the seven languages (of Northern 
India) is the Prflkrit amM, The Oriya, with its usual fondness for 
archaisms, still retains this form almost unchanged in dmblie, where 
the 6 is merely the natural thickening of the pronunciation after m. 
Hindi has thrown the h backwards to the beginning of the word, 
making liainw. In Mm we have the tendency, natural to Bengali, 
towards lengthening the short vowel, so that this form may be regarded 
as transitional between middle Hindi and the modern Bengali dyiV* 
Similar and very striking analogies meet us in Greek. Compare 
the singulars iym and rouv, lymri and rovvnj, with the plurals 
and viiug. This resemblance, too, is strengthened when the vo\^^ of 
the Greek plurals are compared with some of the corresponding 
Dravidian ones — e.g., compare ii/uL-sTg with the Telugu em-u, we 3 and 
bg^fig with urn, which is the base of the oblique cases of the Tamil ' 
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plural of the second ^rson. It also deserves to be noticed, that in the 
Greek, Persian, Gaurian, &c., m is not used indiscriminately by all 
nouns, or even by all pronouns, as a sign of plurality in general, but is 
invariably restricted to the. pronouns of the first and second person— 
a usage which precisely accords with that of the Dravidian languages. 

A strong case for regarding the m of the above-mentioned Aryan 
idioms as closely allied to the m which constitutes the most distinctive 
sign of the plural of the three personal j^ronouns in the Dravidian 
family (in Canarese, dm, we; you; selves) has now been 
established. I do not wonder, therefore, that the late Mr Cover (in 
a privately-printed paper on the Dravidian personal pronouns) con- 
sidered that there was ‘‘ no possible doubt as to their real and intimate 
connection ; ” or that Dr Pope, in his “ Outlines of the Tuda Grammar ” 
(p. 5), should have said, though with hesitancy, “ Nor can I think it 
clear that 6m (Tuda, we) is not related to the Sanskrit vayam^ or to 
the Greek or d/A/Agg, and Vedic asmeJ* The evidence of relation- 
ship appears to me to be weakened by this reference to vaycmi. We 
liave already seen that the am of vayam is properly a sign of the neuter 
singular, constituting vayam^ we, like y'dyam, you, an abstract noun — 
plural, indeed, in ijignification, but singular in form. It has been 
seen, also, that the same am aj)pears in aham^ I ; tvam, thou ; and 
svayam, self. When vayam and ydyam are set aside as not really 
related to the Dravidian forms, the probability of the existence of a 
real relationship between the Dravidian dm, ydm, we, and the Grroco- 
Yedic asm-e, and still more between the Dravidian dm and the 

Bengali hdm, dmi, becomes, I admit, very great ; so also the probability 
of a relationship between um, the Dravidian oblique form of you, and 
the Grajco-Vedic 'ofMfi-zg, ymlim-e, and the um of the Hindi turn. I 
feel still, however, obliged to Scay, as I said in the first edition, that, 
on a more extended compiirison and on closer consideration, this 
resemblance appears to me first to diminish and then to disappear. 
The more it is examined, the more the difficulties in the way of its re- 
ception appear to increase. Perhaps, indeed, no better illustration could 
be found of the danger of confiding in apparent resemblances, however 
close and exact, and of the necessity of tracing w’ords back tp their 
earliest shapes before concluding that resemblances imply relationship. 

We have seen that the plural m of tlm Dravidian personal pronoun 
resolves itself most naturally into um, the Dravidian conjunctive 
I)article, and, also. What is the history of the plural m of the 
Graeco-Gaurian personal pronouns? How far soever we trace back 
the Dravidian m, it is found to sustain no change, and to exhibit no 
signs of being descended from anything extrinsic to itself. On the 
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other hand, though the m of the Greek and Gaiygian presents itself to 
us simply as m in these languages; yet on carrying our comparison a few 
- stages further back, and inquiring into its origin and history, we find it 
losing its simplicity, and presenting itself to us as only one member in 
a composite formative, to which the Dravidian m bears no resemblance. 

and as is well known, are not the oldest forms of the 

Greek plurals. For the Doric and iFolic dialects have a/Af;, 

and otfifii ; for u/cas/j; they have ii^cAff, xiiifjLsg^ and ; of which 

forms the oldest and most reliable appear to be or its unin- 

fiected type and u,(A/Asg or vfifxu In like manner the Gaurian 

forms of the plurals of the personal pronouns are not the oldest forms 
of these plurals we have to deal with. The Hindi haniy the Gujarathi 
hame, the old Hengali hdm, the modern Bengali dmi, the Oriya dmbhe, 
are all derived from the Prakrit amhe. The Greek diM/ii and the 
Prakrit amhe are evidently identical ; but what is the origin of both 1 
In Zend the m and h of the Prakrit amhe change places, so that ahme 
may have been an older form. The plural nominative in Zend is 
vaem^ answering to the later Sanskrit myam; but all the oblique 
cases are built upon ahma (pointing to a nominative — ejj,, ablat. 
ahmat (Sans, asmat). Already the Dravidian ni is losing its resem- 
blance to the Aryan ; but when we come to the next stage, the Vedic- 
Sanskrit as7?ie (a + sme), the foimtain-ht'jad of all these pronominal 
forms, the resemblance appears almost wholly to vanish. The Aryan 
genealogical tree is very clearly made out : asnie, alime^ amhe^ 
dfifii-ig = vifLUi ; dmhhe, hame, liam^ hdm, dmi. In the Dravidian 
languages, on the other hand, even if we trace our way back to the 
time when the Tamilians and the Khonds were still one people, in- 
hkbiting the same districts and speaking the same tongue — a time 
earlier by many ages than the degradation of the Prakrits into the 
modern Gaurian vernaculars — we still find an unvarying m (irresoluble 
except into uvC) used for the pluralisation of the personal pronouns. 

In like manner, on comparing or uAb,cAg, you, with the Zend 

yikhem (in the oblique cases yusma or ydsrna), and with tlie Vedic- 
Sanskrit yuslime (for yicsine), it is equally obvious that yusrne is the 
root of the whole, yimae^ you, the plural of thou, has probably 
been softened from ttisme = tu-sme (as asme from masme - ma-sme) ; 
and this supposititious tusme (weakened into tuhme, like asme into ahme) 
becomes a reality when we turn to the PrS.krit tumhe, you, from which 
comes directly the Gaurian tumhi, tumbha, tame, turn, &c. Compare 
also the New Persian shumd. 

When we find that the Dravidian m or um is to be compared, not 
with the apparently identical m of the Gaurian ham and turn, but 
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with the Vedic-Sanskrit zmt of a^me and yushmCy it is evident that 
the improbability of m or um being identical with smej or nearly related 
to it, becomes very great. This improbability increases when the uses 
of sme and those of m are compared. 

sme is a compound consisting of two members, ma and e, of which 
e alone is characteristic of the plural, mr/, which contains the m that 
has been supposed to be connected with the Dravidian sign of plurality, 
is a particle the origin of which is doubtful, and the force of which is 
still more doubtful. When used as an isolated particle, it gives to the 
present tense of verbs a species of past signification. Its use in the 
inflexion of pronouns, when inserted between the pronominal base and 
the signs of case and number, suggests the idea tliat it was originally 
a pronoun of the third person, meaning, perha[)s, self or the same, 
which came to be added on occasionally to the other pronominal bases 
for the purpose of imparting additional emphasis. We find a somewhat 
similar use in Tamil of tan^ tam^ the inflexion of the reflexive pronoun 
self, selves, which is occasionally, especially in poetry, inserted 
between nouns and their case-signs. The e of ame is the ordinary 
sign of the nominative plural of pronominals of tho class of all, 
and has obviously ^lo resemblance to the Dravidian m ; and the ma 
into which the m of sme resolves itself, whatever bo its origin, seems 
to resemble it as little. * 

It is also worthy of notice, that sma makes its appearance not only 
in the inflexion of the plurals of the personal pronouns, but also in 
the singular. It is used in the plural alone in connection with the 
pronouns of the first and second persons in Sanskrit; but Bopp 
recognises it in the singular also in Zend in thwahmly in thee, and 
more doubtfully in Gothic and Latin ; and there can be no doubt of 
its use in the singular of the personal pronouns in the Prfikrit (which 
may be defined as early colloquial Sanskrit), in niamasmi or mamammi^ 
in me, and tumasmi or tnmammi, in thee. Bopp supposes this use of 
sma in singular pronouns to be of late origin, arid to have arisen from 
imitation of the plurals ; but as the reason why sma was used in the 
inflexion of pronouns has only been guessed at, and is not certainly 
known, there is no proof that the plural has a better right to it than 
the singular. But however this may be, it is evident that its resem- 
blance to the Dravidian m, which is used in the inflexion of the 
personal pronouns in the plural alone (never in the singular), has 
become less and less. The resemblance, as it appears to me, wholly 
vanishes when it is found that, whilst this use of m as a sign of 
plurality is absolutely restricted in the Dravidian languages to the 
pronouns of the first and second persons and the reflexive * self,’ in 
S^skrit,tand more or less distinctly in the other Aryan languages, 
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sma makes its appearance (in three of the cases in the singular) in the 
inflexion of the pronouns of the third person, including the demon- 
strative, the relative, and the interrogative pronouns. Nothing could 
be further than this from the Dravidian vse; and nothing also, I 
think, could show more cle<*irly that the sn-^a of asme and yushme can- 
not safely be regarded as in any sense a sign of the plural. t 

Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person. — The 
ordinary plural of the Dravidian first personal pronoun is constantly 
used, not only as a plural, but also as an lionorific singular, precisely 
as the royal and editorial ‘ we ’ is used in English ; and the plural of 
every other Dravidian pronoun may optionally be used as an honorific 
singular in the same manner. It is not, however, this twofold signifi- 
cation or use of the same pronoun to which I now refer ; but the exist- 
ence of two pronouns of the first person plural, which differ from one 
another in signification almost as much as the plural and the dual of 
other languages. In all the Dravidian dialects, with the exception 
of Canarese, there are two plurals of the pronoun of the first per- 
son, of which one denotes, not only the party of the speaker, but 
also the party addressed, and may be called ike plural inclusive ; the 
other excludes the jiarty addressed, and denotes, only the 2)arty of 
the speaker, and may be called the ylural exclusive. Thus, if a person 
said “We are mortal, he would naturally mse the ‘ we' w^hich includes 
those w-ho are spoken to, as well as the speaker and his party, or 
the plural inclusive : whilst he would use the 'plural exclusive, or that 
which excludes the party addressed, if he wanted to say “ IVe are 
Hindus; yozr are Europeans.” 

’ 'I'here is a similar distinction between the two plurals of the first 
person used in the Manitlii and the Giijar^thi — e.y., hame in Gujar^thi 
means we — the party si)eaking ; whilst dpane means we — the party 
speaking, and you also who are addressed. There is no connection 
between the particular pronominal themes used for this purpose in 
Northern India and in the languages of the South ; but the existence 
of so remarkable an idiom in the North Indian family, as well as in 
the Southern, seems to demonstrate the existence in the Northern 
family of an ancient under-current of Dravidian, or at least of non- 
Aryan influences. The idiom in question is a distinctively Scythian 
one, and is one of those points which seem to connect the Dravidian 
family with the Scythian group. There is no trace of this twofold 
plural in Sanskrit, or in any of the languages of the Indo-European 
family, but it is found everywhere in Central Asia. Thus Manchu 
lias md, we — of the one party, and he, we — the whole company. 
Mongolian has a similar idiom. This peculiarity is found also in the 
northern dialect of the Chihese. In that dialect, tsa-men, we,^ includes 
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the persons addrei|sed, whilst wo^men^ we, does not. It is remarkable 
that it is found also in the Polynesian languages, in many of the 
languages of America, and also in those of the Australian tribes. 

All the Dravidian languages do not use precisely the same plural 
pronouns as inclusive and exclusive plurals. The colloquial Tamil 
(with which the Malay/ilam agrees) forms the plural exclusive from 
the ordinary and regular plural, by the addition of galy which is 
properly a neuter sign of plurality ; by which addition ndm becomes 
uAngal in Tamil, nanal or nannal in Malay^]am. The corresponding 
plural in Tulu is enhilu, Telugu, on the other hand, uses mem-u 
(answering not to the Tamil ndnggal^ but to ndm) as its plural exclu- 
sive j and as this is the simplest form of the pronoun, it seems better 
suited to this restricted use than the reduplicated form. Telugu, 
though differing from Tamil in this point, agrees with Tamil in using 
memu as its honorific singular ; and this use of the plural exclusive in 
Telugu as an honorific is more in accordance with philosophical pro- 
priety than the Tamilian use of the plural inclusive ^r this purpose ; 
for when a superior addresses inferiors, it is evidently more natural for 
him to make use of a plural which excludes those whom he addresses, 
than one in which they would be included together with himself. Ku 
agrees with Telugu, and uses dm-ti (identical in origin with the Tamil 
ydm^ ndm) to express th^ restricted signification which Tamil gives 
to ndngal. Its plural inclusive is dju, the oblique form of which is 
ammd ; and the Telugu plural which corresponds to dju (but which in 
meaning corresponds to ndni) is manam-'ii^ the base and inflexion of 
which is mana, manam-u is probably derived from md, the inflexional 
base of memu, with an euphonic addition, or possibly with a weakened 
reduplication. 

I have now gone over the ground traversed in my first edition, with 
such additions and corrections as recently-published grammars have 
enabled me to make. The results are exhibited, for convenience of 
comparison, in the accompanying table. In this list, I include only 
those dialects which have been carefully studied, and of which gram- 
mars have been published. The pronouns of the first person contained 
in the Eajniahal and Urdon are exhibited in a separate list, together 
with those found in Dr Hunter's lists of words contained in the rest of 
the Central Indian dialects. It is obvious, however, that it would be 
unsafe to deduce any inference, except one of the vaguest kind, from 
lists of isolated words collected by , persons who had little or no real 
acquaintance with the dialects to which tliey belonged. We tread on 
firmer ground when we compare with one another dialects which have 
attained to the dignity of possessing published grammars. 
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SECTION II.— DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

It is very difficult to treat the demonstrative and interrogative pro- 
nouns of the Dravidian family separately. Tlie bases are different, 
but they are built up on those bases in precisely the same manlier, and 
obey one and the same law, so that what is said about the one class 
may be regarded as said about the other also. I shall discuss them 
separately as for as possible, but it will often bo necessary to treat 
them together. 


1. Demonstrative and Interrogative Bases. 

1. Demonstrative Doses . — The Dravidian languages, like most other 
primitive uncompounded tongues, are destitute of pronouns (properly 
so called) of the third person, and use instead demonstratives signify- 
ing this or that, with the addition of suffixes of gender and number. 
In these languages ‘ he,’ means literally that man ; ‘ she,’ that woman ; 
and ‘ they,’ those persons or things. The interrogatives are formed in 
the same manner by the addition of suffixes of gender and number to 
an interrogative base signifying ‘ what.’ ^ 

The words which signify man and woman have gradually lost the 
definiteness of their original signification, and shrunk into the position 
of masculine and feminine terminations. They are no longer substan- 
tives, but mere suffixes or signs of gender ; and are so closely incor- 
porated with the demonstrative bases that it requires some knowledge 
of the principles of the language to enable us to separate them. In 
comparison, therefore, with the Turkish and Ugrian languages, in which 
there is but one pronoun of the third person, the Dravidian languages, 
which possess a great variety, appear to considerable advantage. 
Nevertheless, the speech of the Dravidians appears to have been 
originally no richer than the other Scythian idioms ; and to have at 
length surpassed them only by the Aryanistic device of fusing that- 
man, that-woman, that-thing, into single euphonious words. The 
signification of man and woman still shines through in the masculine 
and feminine terminations; but no trace remains of the words by 
which a thing and things were originally expressed, and which are 
now represented only by d, the sign of the neuter singular, and a, that 
of the neuter plural. 

Four demonstrative bases are recognised by one or another of the 
Dravidian dialects, each of which is a pure vowel — viz., a, the remote 
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t, the proximate, and u, the medial demonstrative ; together with 
which is the suffix of emphasis in most of the dialects, but is a demon- 
strative in Ku. The first two — viz., a, the remote, and i, the proxi- 
mate demonstrative — are the most widely and frequently used. The 
medial u is occasionally used by the Tamil poets, more frequently in 
classical Canareso and in Tulu, to denote a person or object which is 
intermediate between the remote and the proximate ; and it will be 
found thiit it has ulterior affinities of its own. c, the ordinary Dravi- 
dian suffix of emphasis, is used as a demonstrative in Ku alone — in 
addition however to a and i — e.g,^ evdrUy they. It ap^iears also in the 
Ordon Mahy this, the correlative of hUdahy that. The use of ^ being 
chiefly emphatic, I refer the reader, for an account of it, to a subse- 
quent head. The ordinary demonstratives of the Dravidian dialects 
are the simple short vowels a, t, and u ; and it will be found that 
every other form which they assume is derived from this by some 
eujihonic process. 

2. Interrogative Bases , — There are two classes of interrogatives in the 
Dravidian languages — viz., interrogative pronouns or adjectives, such 
as, Yrho ? which % what 1 and syntactic interrogatives, such as, is it? is . 
there? Interrogative pronouns and adjectives resolve themselves in 
the Dravidian tongues into interrogative prefixes, resembling the de- 
monstrative prefixes already cpnsidercd, by suffixing to which the for- 
matives of number and gender we form interrogative pronouns. The 
interrogative particle itself, when simply prefixed to a substantive, 
constitutes the interrogative adjective what ? 

(a.) The most common, interrogative prefix is the vowel e. In all 
the Dravidian dialects this prefix is used in the formation of pronomi- 
nals, in precisely the same manner as the demonstrative bases a and i. 
It forms one of a set of vocalic prefixes (a, % Uy and e)y which occupy 
one and the same position, obey one and the same law, and differ only 
in the particular signification which is expressed by each. Tlie unity 
of principle pervading these prefixes will be clearly apparent from the 
subjoined comparative view. The forms which are here exhibited are 
*those of the Tamil alone ; but in this particular all the dialects agree 
on the whole so perfectly with the Tamil, and with one another, that 
it is unnecessary to multiply examples. I exhibit here an alternative 
(probably an older) interrogative base in yd, which will be inquired 
into further on. 
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Proximate 

Demonstrative 

i. 

Bemote 

Demonstrative 

a. 

Intermi 

Demons 

u. 

Mas. sing. 

ivan, hie. 

avan, ille. 

uvan. 

Fem. do. 

ival, haec. 

aval, ilia. 

uval. 

Neut. do. 

idu, hoc. 

adu, illiid. 

udu. 

Epic. plu. 

ivar, hi, hae. 

avar, illi, illae. 

uvar. 

Neut. do. 

ivei, hmc. 

avd, ilia. 

uvei. 


Interrogative e 
otya. 


evan or ydvariy 
quisi 

eval or ydval, 
qu&l 
edu or 
quid 1 
evar or ydvar^ 
qui? quae? 
evd or 
quae 1 


I need not call attention to the beautiful and philosophical regular- 
ity of this quadruple set of remote, proximate, and intermediate de- 
monstratives and interrogatives. In no other language or family of 
languages i|i the world shall we find its equal, or even its second. In 
addition to which, the circumstance that the demonstrative vowels are 
not only used in these languages with an invariable and exact discrimi- 
nation of meaning which is not found in the Indo-European tongues 
(with the solitary and partial exception of the i^ew Persian), but are 
also associated with a corresponding iqterrogativo vowel of which the 
Indo-European tongues are totally ignorant, tends to confirm the sup- 
position which I have already expressed, that the Dravidian family 
has retained some Prae-Sanskrit elements of immense antiquity ; and, 
ill particular, that its demonstratives, instead of being borrowed from 
Sanskrit, represent those old Japhetic bases from which the demon- 
stratives of Sanskrit itself, as well as of various other members of 
the Indo-European family, were derived. 

(6.) The other interrogative base of the Dravidian languages is yd, 
yd is not used at all in Telugu, but is largely used in Canarese, and 
somewhat more rarely in Tamil. Probably there was originally only 
one interrogative base, and if so, it must have been yd, and e must 
have been corrupted from it. The process by which yd became e is 
tolerably clear, a evinces a tendency to be weakened into e, (See 
Part I., Sounds.”) We have seen an illustration of this in the cir- 
cumstance that the Sanskrit yama, the name of the god of death, 
becomes in Tamil e7na{n), pronounced y€nia{n). In Tulu, ydr, who, 
becomes yer\ This is a considerable step towards e. Then, also, e is 
commonly pronounced as ye, and e as ye; and in Telugu this y is 
frequently written, as well as heard. This would facilitate the omission 
of the y in writing, when yd came generally to be weakened into 
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i alone would in time have the same force as and would come to 
be regarded as its equivalent. The long form S still survives in the 
MalayS^lam evan, Sval, he, she, for evan, eval; and in the Tamil and 
Malaydlam Mu, and the Telugu Mi, In Telngu e sometimes directly 
corresponds to the Tamil yd — e.g,, compare ydndu, Tam. where, when, 
a year (iiasaliscd from yddu), with the Telugu Mu, where. Mi, a year. 
We see also this long interrogative e in the Telugu Ua, how, in what 
manner, compared with dla, Ua, in that manner, in this manner. 

There is a remarkable change in Canarese of the interrogative yd 
into dd. We may say either ydvan-u or ddvan-u, what man ? ydval-a 
or ddval-u, what woman ? ydvadu or ddvadu, what thing ? So also the 
crude interrogative is ydva or ddva, wlio, which, what ? In Tulu we 
find the same dd, which ? alternating with vd and vova ; also dd7ie, 
what ? ddye, why ? In these instances the analogy of the other dialects 
leads me to conclude yd to be the older and more correct form of the 
interrogative base. In yM, who ? yd appears as ye, which is a very 
trifling change. The Gond interrogative hd and ho appear to be 
hardened from yd, like the Tulu vd. 

In High Tamil, yd is not only prefixed adjectivally to substantives 
(like a, e, and e) — yd-(k)Mlam, what time ? but it is even used by 
itself as a pronoun — e.g,, yd-{^Seyddy, what hast thou done ? It forms 
the basis of only one adverbial noun — viz., ydndu, Tam. when ? a year, 
a correlative of drulu, then, and indtc, now. The only use to which 
yd is put in the colloquial dialect of Tamil, is that of forming the 
basis of interrogative pronouns ; a complete set of which, in Tamil as 
well as in Canarese, are formed from yd — e,g,, ydvan, quis ? ydval, 
quee ? yddu, quid ? ydvar, qni, quae ? ydvei, qu(v ? The Canarese inter- 
rogative pronouns accord with these, with a single unimportant excep- 
tion. The neuters, singular and plural, of the Canarese are formed from 
ydva, instead of yd — e.g,, ydvadu, quid ? (for yddu,) and ydvavu, qitce ? 
(for ydva,) This additional va is evidently derived by imitation from 
the euphonic v of ydvanu, he, and its related forms ; but it is out of 
^ place in connection with the neuter, and is to be regarded as a cor- 
ruption. In Tamil, a peculiar usage with respect to the a])plication of 
the epicene plural ydvar, qui, quee, has obtained ground. It is largely 
used in the colloquial dialect, with the signification of the singular as 
well as that of the plural, though itself a plural only and epicene ; and 
when thus used, ydvar is abbreviated into ydr — e.g., avail ydr, who is 
he ? (literally ho who j) aval ydr, who is she ? ydr has also been still 
further corrupted into dr, especially in compounds. 

1. Dernonstrative and Interrogative rronouns, — The original char- 
acter of the demonstrative bases, like that of the interrogative, is 
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best exhibited by the neuter singular, the formative of which does 
not commence with a vowel, like an and al (Tamil), the masculine and 
feminine suffixes, but consists in a single consonant, cf, followed by an 
enunciative vowel — that is, a vowel intended merely as a help to 
enunciation. This vowel is i in Telu^u, a very short u in the other, 
languages. The remote and proximate neuter singulars are in Telu^ 
adiy idi, that (thing), this (thing) ; the interrogative edi, what (thing) ; 
in Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese they are adu, idu (with the in- 
termediate iidu), and edit. In Gond the demonstratives are ad, id. 
The anomalous forms of the Tulu and the Tuda will be considered 
further on. 

d having already been shown to be the sign of the neuter singular 
used by pronominals and appellatives, and there being no hiatus 
between a, i, or u and d, and therefore no necessity for euphonic 
insertions, it is evident that the a, i, and ic of the neuter singulars 
cited above constitute the purest form of the demonstrative bases. 
The suffixes which are annexed to the demonstrative bases a, i, and 
u, for the purpose of forming the masculine and feminine singulars 
and the epicene and neuter plurals, commence with a vowxd. Those 
suffixes are in Tamil an for the masculine, al .for the feminine, ar 
for the epicene plural, and ei or a for the neuter plural ; and v is the 
consonant which is most commonly uted to prevent hiatus. The 
following, therefore, are the demonstrative pronouns of Tamil — viz., 
avan, ille ; ivan, hie ; aval, ilia ; ival, ha3C ; avar^ illi ; ivar, hie ; 
avei, ilia ; ivei, hmc. To these must be added the intermediates uvan, 
nval, udu; uvar, uvei, which do not admit of being translated by a 
single word. I quote examples from Tamil alone, because, though 
different formatives of number and gender are sometimes annexed in 
the other dialects, those differences do not affect the demonstrative 
bases. The anomaly which will be noticed in the case of Tulu 
will be found, when examined, to be only apparent. All the above 
suffixes of gender have already been investigated in the section on 
‘^The Noun.” The mode in which they are annexed to the demon-* 
strati ve bases is the only point which requires to be examined here. 

The demonstrative bases being vocalic, and all the suffixes, with the 
exception of the neuter singular, commencing with a vo\rel, some 
euphonic consonants had to be used to keep the concurrent vowels 
separate and pure, v, though most frequently used to prevent hiatus, 
is not the only consonant employed for this purpose. The Ku being 
but little attentive to euphony, it sometimes dispenses altogether with 
the euphonic v, and leaves the contiguous vowels uncombined — 
ddnj\ he ; Mlu^ she. Even Tamil sometimes combines those vowels 
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instead of euphonically separating them — ydvary who? is com- 
monly abbreviated into ydr ; and this is still further softened to dr in 
the colloquial dialect. 

In the higher dialect of Tamil, n is often used euphonically in- 
stead of V, especially in the personal terminations of the verbs. 
Thus, instead of irunddn (for irundavan)^ he was, the poets sometimes 
say irundanan ; and for irundava, they (neuter) were, the form which 
we should expect to find used, irundana is universally used instead. 
This euphonic v has in some instances come to bo regarded as an 
integral part of the demonstrative itself. In the nominative plural 
of the Qond neuter demonstrative, the final and characteristic vowel a 
has disappeared altogether, without leaving any representative — e.g.^ 
av, those (things) j iv, these (things). In the oblique cases a is repre- 
sented by e. In Telugu, though the nominatives of the neuter plural 
demonstratives avi and ivi use v merely as an euphonic, yet in the 
oblique cases, the bases of which are vd and 'd, the demonstrative 
vowels have got displaced, and v stands at the beginning of the word, 
as if it were a demonstrative, and had a right />er se to be represented. 
In the masculine singulars vddu, ille ; vt(hi^ hie ; and in the ei)icene 
plurals vdruy illi 3 rtric, hi, v euphonic has advanced a step further, 
and assumed the position of a demonstrative in the nominative as 
well as in the inflexion. Tl\at this v, however, is not a demonstrative, 
and that the use to which it is put in Telugu is abnormal, is shown 
by the fact that in dd and dt^ the inflexions of adi and idi, illud 
and hoc, the neuter singular demonstratives of the Telugu d, though 
certainly not a demonstrative, nor even euphonic, but simpjy a sign or 
suffix of neuter singularity, has been advanced to as prominent a position 
(by a similar euphonic displacement) as if it belonged to the root. 
Compare especially the corresponding Telugu interrogative. 

In Tula the proximate neuter singular demonstrative is indu or 
whd'u, the remote avu, indu and undu correspond to tlie Tamil proxi- 
mate idu and intermediate udu: the only difference consists in the 
nasalisation of the d. avu, the remote demonstrative, though a neuter 
singular, is identical in form with the Canarese avu, they (neuter). 
The V of avu seems to be merely euphonic, as it disap2)ears altogether 
in the plural, which is not avukulu, but eikulu (avu-ayn-ai). The 
corresponding masculine pronoun is dye, he, in which y is used 
euphonically where v would have been used in Tamil. In the feminine 
dV, she (Tam. avatj, even the y has disappeared, and the two contiguous 
vowels have coalesced. The proximate pronouns of the Tulu masculine 
and feminine singular and plural present several peculiarities, imhe, 
he ( 4 ic), corresponds to the Tamil ivan, the Old Canarese ivam^ The 
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euphonic t; of those languages seems to have been hardened into 
and this m to have become mb. The plural of the sarnie is ^lMr’ (the 
remote is dr, for avar). The feminine proximate she (haec) is 
the plural of which is mdkulu, mer stands for ivar = imar, and mdV for 
ival = imoL Compare the apparent disappearance of the demonstrative 
bases i and a in the Telugu vtru and vdm, they, proximate and remote, 
for ivar and avar. See also “The Noun,” epicene plural, in T/idr. 
The same peculiarity appears in the Tulu demonstrative adverbs. 
avuln, there, corresi)onds with similar words in the other dialects 
(Can. alii); but muluy here, presents the same peculiarity as rndl, 
lisec. 

In the Tilda dialect the pronoun of the third person is the same for 
both numbers and for all three persons, like the Sanskrit reflexive 
pronoun svayam, atham represents everything of which ‘ that * can 
be predicated ; itlwuni is the equivalent for this. With atimm, iiham, 
compare the Telugu atadu, alarm, dtandu, dtadu, itadu, itanii, Uadu, 
itanu ; the 01^ Canarese singular masculines dtam, Uain, dtam. The 
final am of the Tuda is occasionally dropped. 

Tamil possesses a complete set of abstract demonstrative and inter- 
rogative nouns of perfect regularity and great beauty. I class them 
here (for convenience of comparison) with demonstrative and inter- 
rogative pronouns ; but they are in reality nouns, expressing abstractly 
the ideas that are embodied in the pronouns in a concrete shape. 
They consist of the demonstrative amd interrogative vowel bases (a, i, 
n, e), w'ith the addition of mei, the ordinary formative of abstract 
nouns, which w'e have already noticed in tan-mei, nature, literally 
self-ness, in the section on the reflexive pronoun td/i. The initial con- 
sonant of mei is doubled by rule after the demonstrative and inter- 
rogative vowels. The words referred to are immei, this-ness ; ammei, 
that-ness; ummei, an intermediate position between that-ness and 
this-ness; emmei, what-ness. In use, the words chiefly denote the 
different states of being or births, immei, the present state or birth, 
is the only word of the set in common use ; the rest are found only in 
the poets, ammei (common equivalent mavumei, other-ness) denotes 
the future birth ; ummei, the birth before the present ; emmei, what 
birth ? generally found with the addition of um, and so as to give the 
meaning ^ in whatsoever birth.^ 

We have seen that the neuter singular of the demonstrative and 
interrogative pronouns, properly so called, is formed by the addition of 
the neuter formative d to the vowel bases a, i,u;e or yd. 

There are traces also of the existence of two classes of pronouns 
formed by means of the addition to the same vowel bases of m, the 
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equivalent of which is Uy or of 7. Pronominals ending in I are used 
chiefly ai adverbs of place and njode. There are exceptions, however 
— e.g,, alia, Tel,, that, has the force'of an adjective {alladi, that thing). 
See Adverbs : formative, 7, l\ The demonstrative pronouns and pro- 
nominals ending in m or n are not free from doubt. I shall, therefore, 
adduce first the interrogatives belonging to this class, about which no 
doubt can be entertained. 

Each of the dialects possesses a neuter interrogative pronoun, formed 
from the interrogative base e or e, and the neuter formative n or m. 
This formative is more abstract than d, but less so than mei. ed-u 
means which ? en, what ] In Tamil we find en, what ? from which is 
formed the singular appellative ennadu, what thing'? and the plural 
*what things'? . en is also lengthened into en, the ordinary mean- 
ing of which is why? Though enna is properly a plural neuter, it has 
come to be used also as a singular, and is even turned colloquially into 
a singular neuter noun, ennam — e.g., ennamdjj, how ? Malayalam uses 
like Tamil, meaning what ? rather than why ? but dops not use en ; 
instead of this we have emlu, what? which, however, is probably the 
Malay^]am shape of the Tamil ennadu - en-dii. In Canarcse hxu is 
not a mere interrogative particle, but a regularly declined interrogative 
pronoun, like the vulgar Tamil ennam. We have substantially the 
same word in the Telugu gmi, what? why? emi bears the same 
relation to Mi, Tel. what (thing) ? that en in Tamil bears to edit. The 
only difference is in the use of the more abstract n or m as a neuter 
formative, instead of d, which gives more distinctly the sense of the 
neuter singular. In the compound word MiC>, Tel., I know not what 
(Tam. Mai. Can. hiC)), from cm and 6, the particle of doubt, we see that 
emi is a secondary form of hn; and by the help of Tamil we are able 
^Co trace this hu back to the shorter form em. eni, which I consider 
the equivalent of emi, is used in the conjugation of Telugu verbs as a 
conditional particle ; properly it implies a question. 

We now return to the demonstratives which appear to be formed 
from the demonstrative vowels a, i, u, with the addition of m or n. 
am, that, appears to survive in the am which is used so largely as a 
formative by neuter nouns in Tamil and Malay^jani ; and possibly also 
in am, which seems to be the oldest sign of the Dravidian accusative 
case. In each of these instances a?i is often used instead of a?/i. See 
the sections treating on these formatives and case-signs in Part III., 

“ The Noun.” i9n shows itself in the Canarese sign of the ablative case, 
originally a locative, and in the corresponding Tamil in, with which it 
corresponds. The primitive meaning seems to be this place, here, and 
hence, a place, a house. Both al and il appear also in verbal deriva- 
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lives, especially in Tamil, in which, e.^., the number of nouns derived 
from verbal roots which take al ov U their formative, is almost as 
large as those which take am or ait. Dr Gundert derives from am or 
im the Tamil demonstrative adjectives anda, that, inda^ this ; and I 
presume would attribute the same origin to tho Telugu and Canarese 
adjectives antay intay tkc., which are more or less demonstratives in 
meaning. On tho whole, however, I still prefer to regard these forms 
as nasalised from ad\ that, id\ this. We had an instance of this 
nasalisation before us just now in the Tulu pronoun induy tindUy this 
(thing), which must be identified with the idiiy udu of the other 
dialects. On the other hand, I have no doubt of the origin of inday 
the Canarese sign of tho ablative, from im; and the Tamil adterbial 
nouns andruy indru, endriiy that day, to-day, what day, seem to be 
formed either from aniy iviy em, or from aly ily el. See the Pemon- 
strative and Interrogative Adverbs. 

A very interesting inquiry remains. Is uniy the Tamil-MalayAlarn 
particle of cQnjunction, and, even (Tel. iiy classical Can. uniy am; 
coll. Can. u), to be regarded as a demonstrative pronoun, formed 
from 'u, the intermediate demonstrative base, and the formative m, 
corresponding in origin to the demonstrative ant and m, and also to 
the interrogative em, considered above ? That this is the origin of um 
is one of the most ingenious of the many ingenious suggestions con- 
tained in Dr Gnndert’s communication. In bis Malayalam dictionary 
he prefers to derive ujti from «, the supposed root of the verbal noun 
vj/ar, height, with the meaning of above. In classical Canarese ain is 
sometimes used as the equivalent of nm ; and this seems to connect 
the particle at once with the demonstratives. In Tamil poetry we find 
an adverbial demonstrative of place, nmba7'y with the meaning of the 
intermediate demonstrative tty the correlatives of which are amhaVy 
that place, imbar, this place, and embavy wdiich place ? umbar means 
literally a place intermediate between two otlier places ; but it is 
remarkable tliat it is also used in a secondary sense to signify on, upon, 
abave' and even uyavy height. We thus get for the conjunctive 
particle, the meaning aboye, which is one that suits it exceedingly 
well, without any inconsistency with its ultimately demonstrative 
origin., .um at the end of verbs changes occasionally in the Tamil 
poets to unduy which reminds one of the umluy this (thing), and also 
yes, of the Tulu. 

2. Lemonkrative and Interrogative Adjectives , — When the demon- 
strative ha.sei a and ^ are simply prefixed to substantives, they convey 
the signification of the demonstrative adjectives that and this. When 
prefixed, they are indeclinable ; but on thus prefixing them to substau- 
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tives, either the initial consonant of the substantive is euphonically 
doubled — anndl (a-{nyndl), Tam. that day; or if this euplionic 
doubling is not resorted to, the demonstrative vowels are lengthened. 
Tamil invariably adopts the former plan : the latter is more common 
in MalayA.lam and Canarese. When the substantive commences with a 
vowel, and v is inserted as usual to prevent hiatus, Tamil, by a dialectic 
rule of sound, doubles this v, as if it were regarded as an initial con- 
sonant — e.g., when Tam. a village, receives this prefix, it becomes 
not avdr but avvdr. The origin of this doubling of the 

initial consonant of the word to which the demonstrative vowel is pre- 
fixed, is to be ascribed to the emphasis which is necessarily included in 
the signification of the demonstrative. Through this emphasis a and i 
assume the character, not of ordinary formatives, but of qualifying 
words; and the energy which they acquire influences the initial con- 
sonant of the following substantive, which is no longer an isolated 
word, but the second member of a compound. In the same manner 
and from a similar cause, when Sanskrit words which cgmmence with 
a privative are borrowed by Tamil, the consonant to wdiich a is pre- 
fixed is often doubled, at least in the colloquial dialect — e.^., anhdnam 
(a-{fiyudnam), ignorance. 

The occasional lepgtheuing of the demonstrative vowels, when used 
adjectivally, in Malay dlain, (^anarese, and the other dialects (without 
the doubling of the succeeding consonant), is merely another method 
of effecting the same result. Tho emphasis w hich is imparted in this 
manner to the demonstrative, is equivalent to that which the doubled 
consonant gives ; and lienee when the demonstrative vowels are length- 
ened, from d and i to d and t, the succeeding consonant always remains 
single. The fact that the demonstrative vowels are short in the pro- 
nouns of the third person in each of tho Dravidian dialects without 
exception, shows that those vowels could not originally have been long, 
and that the use of long d and t as adjectival prefixes, instead of a and 
t, is owing to emphasis. Some curious illustrations of the lengthening 
of a vowel through emphasis alone, are furnished by the common 
speech of the Tamil people — e.^., culigam, much, largo — a word which 
is borrow^ed by Tamil from Sanskrit — when it is intended to signify 
very much, is colloquially pronounced adigam. Similar instances 
might be adduced from each of the colloquial dialects. * 

The only peculiarity which requires notice in the use pf the interro- 
gative prefix e, is the circumstance that it is occasionally lengthened to 
e, precisely as a and ^ are lengthened to d and t In Tamil this 
emphatic lengthening is very rare. It is found only in the neuter 
singular interrogative pronoun edu, what or which (thing?) quid? 
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‘which sometimes, especi<ally in composition, becomes Mu ; and in the 
interrogative tn^ what, why? which is erdinarily lengthened to e«. 
In Malay^lam klu and H have entirely displaced edii and en. In 
Telugu talso this increase of quantity is common. It appears not only 
in emi and why? but is often used as the interrogative prefix, 
where Tamil invariably has short e. Thus, whilst Tamil has evvidam^ 
what manner? how? Telugu says either ewidhamu or hidhamu. 
So also, whilst Tamil occasionally only uses cdw, quid, instead of 
the more classical edii^ the corresponding interrogative of Telugu is 
invariably kli, and its plural hi On the other hand, the Telugu 
masculine interrogative^ pronoun evvaduy qiiis ? preserves the same 
quantity as the Tamil evaii; and even when the prefix is used adjec- 
tivally, it is sometimes e (not e) as in Tamil — c.y., epimdu, what time? 
when ? and eptju^ in poetry, but not epiidu. In the Tuju 

interrogatives of time, e is tlie interrogative base ; in those of place — 
6ht, where (pronounced ivolii)^ e is replaced by d. 

In additioi; to the use of the simple vowels «, ^, and e, and their 
equivalents d, t, and as demonstrative and interrogative adjectives, 
much use is also made in Tamil of a triplet of adjectives derived from 
the above. The simple vowels may be styled merely demonstrative 
prefixes. The adjectives referred to may be called, by right demonstra- 
tive adjectives. They are anda, that, inc^riy this, e^ida, which ? or what? 
— anda maram, that tree, inda nilaiUy this land, enda dl, which 
person ? These demonstrative and interrogative adjectives are unknown 
to the other dialects of the family*. They are unknown even in Ma- 
lay alam, and in the higher dialect of Tamil itself they are unused. 
They appear to have been developed in Tamil subsequently to the 
separation from it of Malayalam, and subsequently to the first 
beginnings of its literary cultivation. We find demonstrative and 
interrogative adjectives similar to these in form, and probably in 
origin, but differing somewhat in meaning, both in Telugu and in 
Canarese. The Tamil anda^ inday enda, mean simply that, this, 
which ? the parallel Telugu and Canarese words have the meaning of 
such, like tliat or this, so much, <kc., and are used more like adverbs 
than like adjectives. They are in both languages antUy inta, entUy 
with a few dialectic differences of no importance. Connected with 
tliese is the Tam.-Mal. adjective inna, such and such — e.g.y inna 
ilVy such and such a town. There is no corresponding adjective derived 
from a. The final a of all these adjectives is clearly identical with the 
a Avhich is one of the most common formatives of the relative par- 
ticiple, and the most common case-sign of the possessive, by means of 
which also so many adjectives are formed. The first part of these 
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words {and\ ant\ &c.) has been considered above under the head of 

Demonstrative Pronouns.” 

I should here add the Telugu triplet of adjectives itfi, atti, etti, this 
like, that like, what like 1 Also the Canarese triplet, with a signification 
partly adjectival, partly adverbial, initu, anitu, enitu, this much, that 
much, l^pw much? With this is connected the Telugu set of secondary 
pronouns, indaru, so many people, so many things, with their 

corresponding remote and interrogative forms, andaru, anni; endaru, 
enni. 

The demonstrative and interrogative bases ^7, al, el are used, as has 
been mentioned, almost exclusively as adverbs. One of them makes 
its appearance in Telugu as an adjective, viz., alia, that {e.g., alladi, 
that thing). Both in Tamil and Malay&lam the demonstrative pro- 
nouns adu, idu are often used instead of the demonstrative adjectives 
a, i, anda, inda, in Tamil, and d, t in Malay alam — e.//., adu hdriyam, 
Tana, that matter, adu porudu, Mai. that time. This usage illus- 
trates the manner in which I suppose anda, &c., to have jbeen derived 
from adu, kc. 

3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs, — All Dravidian 
adverbs, properly sppaking, are either nouns or verbs. Adverbs of 
manner and degree are mostly infinitives or gerunds of verbs. Adverbs 
of place, time, cause, and other relations are mostly nouns. Some of 
those adverbial nouns are indeclinable, and those of them which are 
capable of being declined are rarely declined. AVh ether declined or 
not declined, they have generally the signification either of the dative 
or of the locative case. The latter is the more usual, so that words 
literally signifying that time, what time ? really signify at or in that 
time, at or in what time 1 Any noun whatever, conveying the idea of 
relation, may be converted into a demonstrative or interrogative 
adverb by simply prefixing to it the demonstrative or interrogative 
vowels. 

There is a class of words, however, more nearly resembling our 
adverbs, formed by annexing to the demonstrative and interrogative 
vowels certain formative suffixes. The suffix is not of itself a noun, 
like the second member of the class of words mentioned above. It is 
merely a formative particle. But the compound formed from the 
union of the vowel base with the suffixed particle is regarded as having 
become a noun, and is treated as such, though in signification it has 
become what we are accustomed to call an adverb. A comparison of 
the demonstrative and interrogative adverbs of the various dialects 
shows that the same, or substantially the same, word' is an adverb of 
place in one dialect, an adverb of time in another, an adverb either of 
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place or of time, as occasion may require, in a third, and an adverb of 
mode or of cause in a fourth. It seems best therefore to arrange 
them, not in the order of their meanings, but in the order of the 
different suffixes by means of which they are formed. 

(1.) Formative k, g, w. — Tam. itigu; angu, dngu ; enrjti^ 

ydngit^ here, there, where 1 Can. tga, dga^ ydrdgay now, then^ when ? 
hige^ hdgCy hydge, in this manner, in that manner, in what manner ? 
ydke, why? GOnd, /aoIy, thither, hihe^ thither, haga, aga, there, iga, 
here, haga, where 2 inga, now. 

I consider the Tamil aitgn, ^kc., nasalised from agu. The primitive 
unnasalised form is seen in the Canarese and Gond. The change of 
the gii of the other dialects into ngu in Tamil is exceedingly common. 
The resemblance between the Gdnd iga, here, and the Sanskrit iha^ 
here, is remarkably close ; yet there is no appearance of the G6nd 
word having been borrowed from the Sanskrit one. The demonstrative 
base i is, as we have seen, the common property of the Indo-European 
and the Dravidian languages ; but though iga seems to bear the same 
relation to iha that eg-o bears to ah-am, yet the Dravidian formative 

9y suffixing which demonstrative vowels become adverbs of 

place and time, and so many nouns are formed ,from verbs, does not 
seem to have any connection with the merely euphonic h of iha. 
Comp. Mongolian yago, what ? « 

(2.) Fm'mative ch,j, n. 

The only instances of this are in Tuju. inchi, aiichi, oilchi, hither, 
thither, whither ? incha, ancJha, encha, in this, that, what manner ? In 
Tinnerelly, in the southern Tamil country, ihg^, here, is vulgarly pro- 
nounced iilje, 

(3.) Fonnatvoe t, d, n. 

Tamil (classical dial.) indu, here, in this present life, in this maimer ; 
Andu, there (vulgarly, but erroneously used for ydndu, a year) ; ydndu, 
where ? when ? a time, a year, dt^ei, annual, should be ydttei. ivan, 
avan, evan, here, there, where? Telugu, ita, ata, eta, hero, there, 
where ? itu, a^u, efu, in this, that, what manner ? tda, dda, eda, here, 
there, where ? From Ma, with the secondary meaning ‘ when,’ comes 
edu, a year. Tulu, ide, ade, ode, hither, thither, whither ? We see 
now that the primitive, unnasalised form of the Tamil ydridu must 
have been yd^u, formed regularly from yd + du, like edu, which ? from 
e + du. 

(4.) Ffyrmative t, d, n, also Ttdr. 

Tamil, ivdru, andru, endru (secondary forms, ittrei, attrei, esttrei); 
Canarese, indu, andu, mdu; MalayMam, vn/rC, ann*, enn* ; Tulu, ini, 
dni, Hi. In each case the meaning is the same — viz., this day, that 
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day, what day ? or now, then, when 1 In the Telugu, indu^ andu, endii, 
we have evidently the same triplet of words. The only difference is 
that they are used as adverbs of place, not, as in the other dialects, as 
adverbs of time. They are used to mean, in this, that, what place — 
i.€,, here, there, where ? mdu and andic have acquired the special 
meaning of, this life and the next, here and hereafter, like the Tamil, 
immei, ammei ; and andu^ there, is commonly used as the sign of the 
locative case, like the Caiiarese alii. In all the dialects these adverbs 
are declinable. In form they are simply nouns. It appears on the 
whole most probable that these words have been nasalised from the 
pronouns iduy aduy edu. There is a peculiarity in the Tamil form* of 
these words, consisting in this, that ndr suggests the idea that andru 
is formed from od, that, like the corresponding andru, not, it is not 
(from al, not + du), or endru, classical Tam. the sun (from el, the sun, 
time + dv); but the testimony of the other dialects does not confinn 
this idea. As, however, in Tamil endru (the sun) is formed from el, 
BO another emlru is formed from en — viz., ending, having said, which is 
from en + diL 

(5.) Formative mb, 

Taniil-Malay^jani, iinhar, amhar, enihar, here, there, where ? 

The formative 7ab is as commonly used in the formation of deriva- 
tive nouns as ng, but the d^nonstrative adverbial nouns formed from 
mb are now obsolete. Tliey survive in poetry alone. The final ar is 
the equivalent of al. Strange to say, there is an interrogative in Mon- 
golian which looks almost identical with tliis, yambar, what ? This 
might be supposed to be a mere accident were it not that the Mongo- 
lian yambar is formed from the interrogative base ya, which is also 
the true, primitive Dravidian base. This base appears also in the 
Mongolian yage, what ? 

(G.) Formative I, L 

Caiiarese, illi, alii, elli, here, there, where ? In Telugu lly the jiroxi- 
mate, is not used as a demonstrative, but survives in ilu, illu, a house, the 
root-meaning of which appears to be this place, here. The longer form 
of this word, however, is used demonstratively — e.g., tld, in . this 
manner ; ala, there, did, in that manner ; elli, where ] elli is used 
also to mean to-morrow (in Tulu elle is to-morrow) ; ela, eld, in what 
way ? These words show that I holds an important place amongst the 
demonstrative and interrogative formatives. In some Tula adverbs I 
is replaced by the lingual I — e.g,, mdlu, avalu, 6lUy here, there, where ? 

The existence in Tamil of demonstratives and interrogatives formed 
from ly like those we find in Telugu and Canarese, is by no means 
certain, but traces of them, particuhirly of the interrogative el, may, I 
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think, he discovered, el is not now used directly as an interrogative, 
but there are many words formed from el, the meanings of which seem 
to me to pre-suppose the existence of a primary interrogative sense. 
Compare ydiidu, Tam. a year, primarily where 1 when ? also Tel. Hu, 
a year, 2 >rimarily where (eda) f I shall here set down the various 
meanings of the Tamil el in what appears to me to be the order of 
their growth. It will be found, I think, that they include the words 
for ‘ a boundary,’ and for ^ all,’ not only in Tamil, but in all the 
Dravidian dialects. 

(1.) What, where, when? as in Canarese and Telugu (supposititious 
meaning). 

(2.) A i)eriod of time, a day, to-morrow (compare Telugu and Tulu), 
the sun (the cause of day), night (that being also a period of time). 
Other forms of this word are elvei, elvei, time, a day ; elli, ellavan, 
endru {el -f du), endravan, the sun. The meaning of the sun appears 
in eTpddu, proj)erly el-iMii, sun-set. elli means night, as well as the 
sun. ^ 

(3.) A boundary. This in Tamil is ellei, old Tamil elgei {gei, a 
formative of verbal nouns). This word means in Tamil, not only a 
boundary, but also a term, time, the sun, end, the last. There appears 
to me no doubt of the identity of this word with meaning No. 2. The 
meaning of boundary is derived from that^ of termination. Compare 
the poetical compound ellei-{f)d%, the last fire, the fire by which the 
world is to be consumed. 

(4-.) All. This stage of development is more doubtful, but I find 
that Dr Gundert agrees with me here, at least as to el, the first part 
and base of the word meaning a boundary. I explain el to mean * what- 
ever is included within the boundary,’ everything uj) to the last. Dr 
Gundert thinks ell-6, a negative, meaning boundless. This would be a 
very natural derivation for a word signifying all, but I am obliged to 
dissent, as I find no trace of this d of negation in any of the older poetical 
forms of this word in Tamil — e.g,, el-drn, all we, el4r, all ye. The 
colloquial word elldm (properly elldvuvi) is not to be confounded with 
the classical word eldm, all we. It does not contain the meaning of 
‘ we.’ The d of el{iyd-{v)um is the abbreviated relative participle of 
dgu, commonly used as a connective or coiitinuative link, and meaning 
properly ‘ that which is.’ um is added in Tamil to give the word a 
universal application. This use of iim confirms me in the idea that 
el, all, is identical not only with el, a boundary, but with el, what? 
The latter and primitive meaning seems to me to shine through that 
of a boundary, and to throw light on that of all. Just as evan-um, who 
— and, means whosoever, so if el were originally an interrogative, 
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eHp}^’{v)um would naturally be used to mean whatsoever, all. The 
Tamil ellavan, the sun, from el^ when ] time, is a singular noun. Plu- 
ralise it, and we get ellavar^ which is a classical Tamil form of the 
word all. We may safely, therefore, I think, conclude that these 
words are identical. 

The traces we find in Tamil of the existence of demonstratives in il 
and a^are more indistinct than those of the interrogative el; but if 
an interrogative en^ hi, pointed to the existence of the corresponding 
demonstratives in, im, an, am, we may reasonably regard the existence 
of il and al as testified to by the existence of el. 

We find il in the locative case-sign alternating with in, and meaning 
also ‘ house ; ’ also, I think, in verbal nouns ending in il, such as 
Jcatf-il, a cot, vand-il, a wheel, a cart, al we find in a still larger 
class of verbal nouns, such as had-al, the sea, in which al seems to be 
equivalent to am and an {e,g,, dr-am, depth, had-an, debt). The most 
conclusive illustrations of the use in Tamil of il and al as demonstra- 
tives, and of el as an interrogative, would be furnis^ied by indru, 
andru, endru, this day, that day, what day ? if we could be sure that 
they are formed from a base in I, and not from one in n or m. The 
peculiar combination ndr could be derived from either. Thus, en + du, 
having said, becomes endru, and equally also el + du, the sun, becomes 
endru. Considering the identity of endru, the sun, with el, the sun, 
time, a day, to-morrow, it seems to me probable tliat endru, what day ? 
must bo the same word, and if so, indru and andru, this day, and 
that day, will become representatives, not of in and an, but of il and 
al, and the original existence of demonstratives in il and al will then 
be placed beyond the reach of doubt, andru in Tamil, though derived 
from al, might possibly become andu, annu, in the other dialects. On 
the whole, however, the evidence of those dialects is unfavourable to 
this supposition. 

The Dravidian negatives il and al bear a strong aj)parcnt resem- 
blance to demonstratives, il negatives existence (there is not such a 
thing) ; al negatives attributes (it is not so and so), al, Tam. as a. 
verbal root, means to diminish, and as a noun, means night (cdli, 
night, a night flower). No similar extension of the idea of negation 
seems to proceed from il. il and al resemble demonstratives not only 
in sound, but in the structure of the derivatives formed from them. 
Compare andru, it is not, with andru, that day ; indru, there is not, 
with indru, this day. I am unable, however, in this matter, to go 
beyond resemblance and conjecture. No connection between the 
demonstrative and negative meanings of il and al seems capable of 
being historically traced. 
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Affiliation of Demonstrative Bases: Extra^Dravidian Afinities . — 
There is only a partial and indistinct resemblance between the remote a, 
proximate t, and medial which constitute the bases of the Dravidian 
demonstratives, and the demonstratives which are used by the languages 
of Northern India. In Bengali and Singhalese, e is used as a demon- 
strative; in MarAthiV^d, ken: in Hindustani we find vwA, that, 
yih, tliis; but in the oblique cases the resemblance increases — 
is-M^ to this, i is used as the proximate demonstrative in the North 
Indian languages more systematically than a or any corresponding 
vowel is used as the remote — e.g,y Mariitlii ikade^ here ; Hindi idhar^ 
hither; Mar. itahe, so much. The Sindhi proximate is hi or 
In tile Lar dialect, h is commonly dropped, and the base is seen to 
be as in the Dravidian tongues. The remote in Sindhi is hH or h6 ; 
in Lar d or 

A general resemblance to the Dravidian demonstrative bases is 
apparent in several of the Himalayan languages — e.^., Bodo imhcy this, 
hohe^ that; Dbimal % H; Union Mah^ liMah. The llajinahal eh and 
dh are perfectly identical wdth the Dravidian demonstratives, and form 
another evidence of the Dravidian character of a portion of that idiom. 
The connection which appears to subsist between the Dravidian medial 
demonstrative u and the d of the Ur^on and Dhimal is deserving of 
notice. Perhaps the Dravidian medial (Dhimal IJr^lon hddah) 
may be compared wdtli the Old Hebrew masculine-feminine pronoun 
of the third person, h%; and thus with the Old Persian remote demon- 
strative hauva, of which the first portion appears to be 7iw, and the 
second ava, — which ava forms the base of the oblique cases. It may 
also be compared with the w or o which forms the remote demonstrative 
in some of the Scythian languages — e.^., Finnish tuo, that, tdma^ this; 
Ostiak toma, that, tema, this. Compare also the Hind, vuh^ that ; 
Bodo hole. The Magyar demonstratives are more in accordance with 
the Dravidian a and i — e,g., az, that, ezy this. The demonstratives of 
the other languages of the Scythian family (e.y., the Turkish 6ow, that, 
oZ, this) are altogether destitute of resemblance. 

When we turn to the languages of the Indo-European family, they 
appear in this particular to be closely allied to the Dravidian. Through- 
out that family both a and i are used as demonstratives ; though not 
to so large an extent, nor with so perfect and constant a discrimination 
between the remote and the proximate, as in the Dravidian family. 
In Sanskrit a is used instead of the more regular i in most of the 
oblique cases of idam, this; and the correlative of this word, adas, 
means not only that, but also this. Nevertheless, a is more generally 
a remote than a proximate demonstrative, and i more generally a 
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proximate than a remote. In derived adverbial words i has always 
a proximate force; but ta, the consonantal demonstrative, is more 
generally used than a. The following are examples of each vowel : — 
i-ha, here ; i-Mntm, now ; ta-Mnim, then ; also i-ti, so, this much ; 
Ortha^ so, thus, in that manner. the proximate demonstrative root, 
is in all probability identical with i, the sign of the locative in such 
words as hrid-i^ heart. Probably, also, we see the same root in the 
preposition in. We may compare the Old Persian avadd, thither, 
in thcat direction ; and the corresponding proximate i<ldy hither, in this 
direction. The resemblance between the bases of these forms, not- 
withstanding the irregularity of their application, and the Dravidian 
remote and proximate demonstrative bases, seems to amount to identity. 
All irregularity disappears in the New Persian, which in this point accords 
as perfectly with the Dravidian languages as if it were itself a Dravidian 
idiom. Its demonstratives are d//, that, this. These demonstratives 
are adjectival prefixes, and naturally destitute of number ; but when 
plural terminations are suffixed, they acquire a plural signification — 
e.y., dndn, those (persons), indn, these (persons). The same demon- 
stratives are largely used in modern Turkish, by which they have 
been borrowed from Persian, dn and hi are undoubtedly Aryan de- 
monstratives. This is apparent when we compare dn with the Zend 
that, and that again wjith the Sanskrit ayam ; but hi is still more 
clearly identical with the Zend this. The same ini constitutes the 
accusative in Vedic Sanskrit (and is also identical with iyam^ the 
masculine-feminine singular of the Old Persian, and the feminine of 
Sanskrit); but in Zend %m is the nominative, not the accusative, 
and it is to this form that the New Persian is most closely allied. 
The demonstrative base i (without being restricted, however, to a 
proximate signification) appears in the Latin is and id, and in the 
Gothic is ; and the Dravidian and New Persian distinction between 
the signification of a and that of % has been re-developed in our 
English that and this. Whilst the New Persian dn and hi are closely 
connected with Sanskrit and Zend demonstratives, it does not follow, 
that they are directly derived from either the one tongue or the other. 
On the contrary, the exactness with which the Persian discriminates 
between the remote and the proximate, leads me to conclude that it 
has retained more faithfully than either of those languages the primitive 
characteristics of the Prse-Saiiskritic speech. If so, instead of supposing 
the Dravidian dialects to have borrowed their demonstratives, which 
are still purer than the Persian, from Sanskrit (which are irregular 
and greatly corrupted), it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Dravidian demonstrative vowels retain and exhibit the primaeval bases 
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from which the demonstratives of the Sanskrit and of all other Indo* 
European tongues have been derived. 

Affiliation of Interrogative Bases : ExtrorDravidian Relationship , — 
There seems to be no analogy between either e or yd and any of the 
interrogative bases of the Indo-European family. Both in that family 
and in the Scythian group, the ordinary base of the interrogative is the 
guttural Jc — e.g,, Sanskrit, him, what 1 The same base appears in the 
Sanskrit interrogative initial syllables ha-, hi-, hu-, which correspond 
to the Latin qii-, the Gothic hva-, and the English wh-. We find the 
same base again in the Turkish him or htm, who? what? in the 
Magyar hi, who? plural hih ; and in the Finnish huha (root hu), I 
am unable to suppose the Dravidian yd derived from the Sanskrit 
and Indo-European ha. I see nowhere else any trace of a Sanskrit k 
changing into a Dravidian y. It would be tempting, but unsafe, to 
connect ha-t (Sans.) with yd-du (Tam.) which ? 

In the absence of a real relative pronoun, the interrogative is used 
as a relative in many of the Scythian languages. The base of the 
Sanskrit relative pronoun ya (yas, yd, yat), bears a close apparent 
resemblance to the Dravidian interrogative yd. The Sanskrit ya, how- 
ever, like the derived North Indian jo, and the Finnish yo, is exclusively 
used as a relative, whereas the Dravidian yd is exclusively and dis- 
tinctively an interrogative. , 

It has been conjectured that the Sanskrit ya, though now a relative, 
was a demonstrative originally ; and if (as we shall see that there is 
some reason for supposing) the Dravidian interrogatives e and a were 
originally demonstratives, it may be supposed that yd was also a 
demonstrative, though of this no direct evidence whatever now remains. 
If yd were originally a demonstrative, the connection which would then 
appear to exist between it and the Sanskrit relative would require to 
be removed a step further back ; for it is not in Sanskrit that the 
relative ya has the force of a demonstrative, but in other and more 
distant tongues — viz., in the Lithuanian yis, he ; and in the Slavonian 
yam, and the Zend yim, him. 

Emphatic L — It has been seen that in Ku e is used as a demon- 
strative — e.g,, evdru (e-(v)-dr), they ; and this may be compared with 
the demonstrative e of the Sanskrit etat, this (neuter), and the corre- 
sponding Zend aHat. In the other Dravidian dialects, however, i is 
not used as a demonstrative, but is postOxed to words for the purpose 
of rendering them emphatic. The manner in which e is annexed, and 
the different shades of emphasis which it communicates, are precisely the 
same in the various dialects, and will be sufficiently illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples from Tamil. When S is postfixed to the subject of a 
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proposition, it sets it forth as the sole depositary of the quality pre- 
dicated — e,g,^ kalvi^{yy^ ielvam^ learning (alone is) wealth ; when post- 
fixed to the predicate, it intensifies its signification — kalviklvam4^ 
learning is wealth (indeed). When postfixed to a verb or verbal deriva- 
tive, it is equivalent to the addition of the adverb truly, certainly — e.g,^ 
alla-{v)-e (certainly) not. In the colloquial dialect, it has often been 
annexed to the case-terminations of nouns without necessity, so that it 
has sometimes become in that connection a mere euphonic expletive ; 
in consequence of which, in such instances, wdien emphasis is really 
required by a sign of case, the e has to be doubled — e.g.y enndleye 
(enndl-‘P.-{y)-€)y through me (alone). In Tuju, emphatic e becomes 
euphonically, not only y{e) and v(e)y as in Tamil, after certain vowels, 
but also n{e), e, however, is always to be regarded as the sign of 
emphasis. The same sign of emphasis forms the most common vocative 
case-sign in the various Dravidian dialects, the vocative being nothing 
more than an emphatic enunciation of the nominativo. Compare with 
this the use of the nominative, with the addition of the^definite article, 
as the vocative in Hebrew and in Attic Greek. The Persian e of 
supplication may also be compared with it. 

Some resemblance to the use of e as a particle of emphasis may be 
discovered in the rfebrew ^ he paragogic,’ which is supposed to intensify 
the signification of the words to which it is annexed. The ‘ he direc- 
tive ’ of the same language is also, and not without reason, supposed 
to be a mark of emphasis. A still closer resemblance to the emphatic 
^'of the Dravidian languages is apparent in Chaldee, in which d suffixed 
to nouns constitutes their emphatic state, and is equivalent to the 
definite article of many other languages. The Persian P of particu- 
larity, the e of ascription of greatness, &c., in addition to the e of sup- 
plication, which has already been referred to, probably spring from a 
Chaldaic and Cuthite origin, though each of them bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Dravidian empliatic e. 

Honorific Demonstrative Pronouns, — I liave deferred till now the 
consideration of a peculiar class of honorific demonstratives, which arq 
found only in Telugu and Canarese, and in which, I think, Aryan 
influences or affinities may be detected. In all the Dravidian dialects 
the plural is used as an honorific singular when the liighest degree of 
respect is meant to be expressed ; but when a somewhat inferior degree 
of respect is intended, the pronouns which are used by the Telugu are 
dyana, he, ille, and dme, she, ilia ; with their corresponding proxi- 
mates tyana, hie, and tme, hmc. These pronouns are destitute of 
plurals. When a little less respect is meant to bo shown than is 
implied in the use of dyana and iyana^ and of dme and tmcy Telugu 
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makes use of atadu^ ille, ilia, with their corresponding proximates 
itad\i and ue ; atanu and itanu are also used, also the longer forms 
dtanu^ dtadUy «fec. Here Canarese agrees with Teliigu — dtanu^ 
ill6, itanu, liic (class. Can. dtam, itam). The Canarese feminines dke, 
ilia, ike, ha 3 c, do not appear so perfectly to accord with the Telugu 
dse, tse. Both the above sots of Telugu pronouns are destitute of 
plurals, but both are pluralised in Canarese — dtagalu, ilagalu, 
those and these men ; dkeyar, ihcyar, those and tliese (women). The 
Tuda atham, he, she, it, appears to be allied to the pronouns now 
referred to. I consider it to be a neuter singular, synonymous with 
adu, the neuter singular of the Tamil-Canarese, and used corruptly for 
the masculine and feminine, as well as for the neuter. 

An Aryan origin may possibly be attributed to some of these words, 
especially to dyana, iyana, dme, ime ; and this supposition would 
account for the circumstance that they are found in Telugu only, 
and not in any other dialect of the family (except the Tu]u dye, he, is 
to be rcgardec^ as a connected form) : it would also harmonise with 
tlieir use as honorifics. Compare dyana with the Sanskrit masculine 
ayam, ille, and iyana with the Sanskrit feminine, and the Old Persian 
mas. fern, yam, hie, liaec. dme, ilia, and ime, hsec, the corresponding 
feminine pronouns of the Telugu, may be compared not only with the 
plurals of the Sanskrit pronoun of the third person (me, mas., md/^, fern., 
imdni, neut.), but also with amnm and imam, him, which are accusa- 
tive singulars, and from Avhich it is evident that the m of the plural 
forms is not a sign of plurality, but is either a part of the pronominal 
base, or an euphonic or formative addition. Bopp considers it to be 
the former, but Dravidian analogies incline me to adopt the latter view, 
and the m of these forms I conceive to bo the ordinary neuter forma- 
tive of Dravidian, and especially of Tamil, nouns, whilst the v seems 
to be merely a softening of m, me is a common suffix of Telugu 
neuter nouns. 

When the Telugu masculine of respect dtadii, dlaiiu, and the corre- 
sponding Canarese honorific dta-nu, are scrutinised, it is evident that 
in addition to the vocalic demonstrative bases, a and i, which are found 
in Dravidian demonstratives of every kind, the ia wdiich is subjoined 
to a and i, possesses also somewhat of a demonstrative or pronominal 
signification. It cannot be regarded like v, as merely euphonic \ and its 
restriction to masculines shows that it is not merely an abstract forma- 
tive, as the k of the feminine dke may be presumed to be. It can 
scarcely be doubted, I think, that tlie affinities of this ta are Aryan ; 
for we find in all the Aryan languages much use made of a similar ta, 
both as an independent demonstrative, and as an auxiliary to the 
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vocalic demonstrative, ta-d^ Sans, that, is an instance of the former ; 
vrhilst the secondary or auxiliary place which ta or da occupies in the 
Sanskrit Had (%4a-d\ this, and adam^ adas (a-da-m, a-rfa-s), this, or 
that, is in perfect agreement with the Telugu and Canarese d-ta-nu, 
drta-dii. The final e of dse, tse, dme^ tme, dke, tke, is equivalent to the 
Tamil et. e or ei is an ordinary termination of abstracts in these 
languages, and a suitable one, according to Dravidian notions, for 
feminine honorific pronouns. 

Syntactic Intcrroyatives^ d and 6, — The interrogative prefixes e and 
yd fXTQ equivalent to the interrogative pronouns and adjectives, who? 
which ? what ? <kc. Anotlier interrogative is required for the purpose 
of putting such inquiries as are expressed in English by a change of 
construction — g.^., is there? is it? by transposition from there is, it is. 
This species of interrogation is elFcctcd in all the Dravidian languages 
in one and the same manner, viz., by suffixing an open vowel to the 
noun, verb, or sentence which forms the principal subject of interroga- 
tion ; and in almost all these languages it is by the guffix of d or d 
alone, without any syntactic change, or change in the collocation of 
words, that an interrogative verb or sentence differs from an affirmative 
one — compare the affirmative avan tanddiiy Tam. he gave, with 
avail tanddvrdf dfd he give? and avan d tanddnf was it he that 
gave ? compare also adu that is a village, with adii dr-d ? is that a 
village ? This interrogative is never prefixed to nouns or pronominals, 
or used adjectivally; but is invariably postfixed, like an enunciated or 
audible note of interrogation. 

o is used instead of d in Malayalam, in which the interrogative use 
of d is almost unknown, d seems to survive only in idd (Tam. idd) lo, 
literally what is this ? d is used occasionally in Tamil also as a simple 
interrogative ; but its special and distinctive use is as a particle 
expressive of doubt. Tims, wliilst avan-d means* is it lie ? avan-d 
means can it be he? or, I am doubtful whether it is ho or not. d is 
postfixed to words in precisely the same manner as d, and is probably 
only a weakened form of it, in which, by usage, the interrogation has 
been softened into the expression of doubt. It has acquired, however, 
as a suffix of doubt a position and force of its own, quite independent 
of d ; in consequence of wliich it is often annexed even to interrogative 
pronouns — e.^., evan-6, Tam. I wonder who he can be ; what 

it may be I know not — compound forms which are not double interro- 
gatives, but which consist of a question evan^ who? or enna^ what? 
and an answer d, I am doubtful, I know not, there is room for further 
inquiry. In Tulu, in addition to the use of d and d, as in the other 
dialects, e (euphonically {v)e or {n)S) is used syntactically as an interro- 
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gative. This e is doubtless identical with the ^ of emphasis in origin. 
The use of d or d as an interrogative suffix does not i^eem to have any 
counterpart in any language either of the Scythian or of the Indo- 
European family. It is altogether unknown to Sanskrit ; and Cash- 
mirian is the only non-Dravidiau tongue in. which it is found. . 

I am inclined to consider d, the ordinary Dravidian interrogative, as 
derived from, or at least as allied to, a or d, the remote demonstrative 
of the same family. The quantity of that demonstrative a is long or 
short, as euphonic considerations may determine; and though the 
interrogative d is always long in Tamil, yet in consequence of its being 
used as a postfix, it is pronounced long by necessity of position, what- 
ever it may have been originally. In Telugu it is generally short ; 
always so in poetry. Hence the question of quantity may, in this 
inquiry, be left altogether out of account. The only real difference 
between them is the difference in location; a demonstrative being 
invariably placed at the beginning of a word, a interrogative at the 
end of it. If the interrogative a were really connected with a the 
demonstrative, we should expect to find a similar connection subsisting 
between e or the adjectival interrogative, and some demonstrative 
particle, with a similar interchange of places ; accordingly this is found 
to be tlie case, for e is not only the ordinary sign of emphasis in all the 
Dravidian tongues, but it is used in Ku as an adjectival demonstrative; 
and it is curious that in this instance also there is a change of loca- 
tion, e emphatic being placed at the end of a word, e interrogative at 
the beginning. 6 would naturally be derived from d, as in the change 
of ydm, we, Tam. into Cm, in the pronominal terminations of the 
Tamil verb. 

A similar change in the position of particles, to denote or correspond 
with some change in signification, is not unknown in other tongues. 
Thus in Danish, the article en has a definite sense in one position, and 
an indefinite in another — e.g,, en konge, a king, kongeriy the king. 
But it is still more remarkable, and more corroborative of the suppo- 
sition now advanced, that in Hebrew, one and the same particle, he 
(for it must be regarded as one and the same, and any difference that 
exists Seems to be merely euphonic), imparts emphasis to a word when 
postfixed to it, and constitutes an interrogative when prefixed. Even 
in English the interrogative is founded upon the demonstrative. 

‘ That ? ’ differs from ‘ that * only in the tone of voice with which it is 
pronounced. 

Distributive Pronoum , — In all the Dravidian tongues distributive 
pronouns are formed by simply annexing the conjunctive particle to 
any of the interrogative pronouns. Thus, from who? by the 
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addition of nm, and, the conjunctive op copulative particle of the Tamil 
is formed, viz., tvanum^ every one, whosoever (literally who ?-and) ; 
and from epporiMu, when ? is formed in the same maimer epporudum, 
always (literally when?-and). In Canarese similar forms are found, 
though not so largely used as in Tamil — ydvdgalu {yd-dgal-d)^ 
always j and in Telugu u (the copulative particle which answers to tlio 
Tamil um and the Canarese u) is used in the same manner in the for- 
mation of distributives — e.g., evvadunu {ewadu-{nnyu), every one, eppu- 
dunnu {ex>pudu-{nn)-u)^ always. 

SECTION III.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I give this heading a place in the book solely for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the remarkable fact that the Dravidian languages 
have no relative pronoun, a participial form of the verb being used 
instead. 

Instead of relative pronouns, they use verbal forms which are called 
by English grammarians relative participles ; which see in the part on 
“The Verb.” All other words which correspond either in meaning or 
in use to the pronouns of other languages will be found on examination 
to be nouns, regularly formed and declined. 
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PART VI. 


T H E V E R B. 

The object in view in tbia part of the work is tor investigate the nature, 
affections, and relations of the Dravidian verb. It seems , desirable to 
commence with some general preliminary remarks upon its structure. 

1. A large proportion of Dravidian roots are used indiscriminately, 
either as verbs or as nouns. When case-signs are attached to a root, 
or when> without the addition of case-si^s, it is used as the nomina- 
tive. of a verb, it is regarded as a noun : the same root becomes a verb 
wittiout any internal change or formative addition, when the signs of 
tense (or time) and the pronouns or their terminal fragments are 
suffixed to it. Though, abstractly speaking, every Dravidian root is 
capable of this twofold use, it depends upon circumstances whether 
any particular root is actually thus used ; and it often happens, as in 
other languages, that of three given roots one shall be used solely or 
geuotally as a verbal theme, another solely or generally as the theme 
of a noun, and the third alone shall be used indiscriminately cither as 
a noun or as a verb. Herein also the usus loqiiendi of the various 
dialects is found to differ ; and not un frequently a root which is used 
solely as a verbal theme in one dialect, is used solely as a noun in 
another. 

2. The inflexional theme of a Dravidian verb or noun is not always 
identical with the crude root or ultimate base. In many instances 
formative or euphonic particles (such as vii, ku^ gu or iigu, du or nvduy 
hu or mhu) Bxe annexed to the root, — not added on like isolated post- 
positions, but so annexed as to be incorporated with it. (See Part 
II., “Roots.”) But the addition of one of those formative suffixes 
does not necessarily constitute the root to which it is suffixed a verb : 
it is still capable of being used as a noun, though it may be admitted 
that some of the roots le which those suffixes have been annexed are 
more frequently used as verbs than as nouns. 

3. The structure of the Dravidian verb is strictly agglutinative. 
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The particles which express the ideas of mood and tense, transition, 
intransition, causation," and negation, Ibgether with the pronominal 
fragments by which person, number, pnd gender are denoted, are 
annexed or agglutinated to the root in so regular a series and by so 
quiet a process, that generally no change whatever, or at most only a 
slight euphonic change, is effected eithejr in the root or in any of the 
suffixed particles. (See this illustrated in “ Boots.”) 

4. The second person singular of the imperative may perhaps be 
considered as an exception to the foregoing rule. The crude theme 
of the verb, or the shortest form which the root assumes, and which 
is capable of being used also as the theme of a noun, is used in the 
Dravidian languages, as in many others, as the second person singular 
of the imperative ; and the ideas of number and person and of the 
conveyance of a command, which are included in that part of speech, 
are not expr^sped by the addition of any particles, but are generally 
left to bo inferred from the context alone. Thus, in the Tamil, 
sentences adi viru7tdadu, the stroke fell ; ennei adidtdn, lie struck me ; 
and idei adi^ strike thoii this ; the theme, adi^ strike, or a stroke, is 
the same in. each instance, and in the third illustration it is used with- * 
out any addition, and in its crude state, as the second person singular 
of the imperative. 

5. As the normal Dravid^n noun has properly but one declension, 
so the normal Dravidian verb has properly only one conjugation and 
but very few irregular forms. It is true that grammarians have 
arranged the Dravidian verbs in classes, and have sometimes styled 
those classes conjugations ; but the differences on which this cl^iftca^ 
tion is founded are generally of a trivial and superficial character. 
The structure of the verb, its signs of tense, and the mode in whicli 
the pronouns are suffixed, remain invariably the same, with such 
changes only as euphony appears to Have dictated. Consequently, 
though class differences exist, they are hardly of sufficient importance 
to constitute different conjugations. When I speak of the normal 
Dravidian nouns and verbs I mean those of the more highly cultivated 
dialects, Tamil, Malayalam, Cauarese, and Telugii. The Tulu and Gond 
verbs wiU be found exceptionally rich in moods and tenses. 

Such is the simplicity of tlie.structure of the normal Dravidian verb, 
that the only moods it has are the indicative, the infinitive, the impera- ^ 
tive, and the negative, and that it has only three tenses, the past, the 
present, and the aorist or indefinite future. There is reason to suspect, 
also, that originally it had no present tense, 9 but only a future and a 
past. The ideas which are expressed in otlier families of languages by 
the subjunctive and optative moods, are expressed in all the members 
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of the Dravidian family, except in Tu}u and G6nd, by means of suffixed 
particles; and the imperfect,* perfect, pluperfect, future perfect,, and 
other compound tenses, are expressed by means of auxiliary verbs. 
In these respects the normal Dravidian verb imitates, though it does 
not equal, the simplicity of the ancient Scythian verb. The modern 
Turkish has, it is true, an extraordiiiaiy number of moods — con- 
ditionals, potentials, reciprocals, inceptives, negatives, impossibles, &c., 
together with their passives, and also a large array of compound tenses ; 
but this complexity of structure appears to be a refinement of a com- 
paratively modern age, and is not in accordance with the genius of the 
Oriental Turkish, or Tatar properly so called. Remusat conjectures 
that intercourse with nations of the Indo-European race, some time 
after the Christian era, was the occasion of introducing into the Turkish 
language the use of auxiliary verbs and of compound tenses, “ From 
the extremity of Asia,” he says, ‘‘the art of conjugating verbs is 
unknown. The Oriental Turks first offer some traces of this ; but the 
very sparing yse which they make of it seems to attest the pre-exist- 
ence of a more simple method.” 

All the Dravidian idioms conjugate their verbs, with the partial 
exception of Malaydlam, which has retained the use of the signs of 
tense, but has rejected the pronominal terminations, except in the 
ancient poetry. Nevertheless, the systejn of conjugation on which 
most of the Dravidian idioms proceed^ is one of primitive and remark- 
able simplicity. 

Tulu and G6nd verbs possess more complicated systems of conjuga- 
tional forms, almost rivalling those of the Turkish in abundance. 
Tulu has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past. 
It has conditional and potential moods, as well as a subjunctive. 
Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly a participle of 
the past tense, whilst Tulu has also a present and a future participle. 
All these moods, tenses, and participles have regularly formed nega- 
tives. I do not refer here to the pluperfect and second future, or 
future perfect tense, of Tulu, these tenses being formed, as in the 
other dialects, by means of the substantive verb used as an auxiliary. 

Gond has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu, and in 
addition some of its own. It has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect 
branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect, properly so called (I 
was going), and a past indefinite (I went). It has .also a desiderative 
form of the indicative — that is, a tense which, when preceded by the 
future, is a subjunctive, ^but which when standing alone implies a 
wish. 

On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the Qdnd 
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with the extreme and almost naked simplicity of the Tamil, I conclude 
that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the G6nd mind 
to the Tamilian^ but simply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian 
literary culture/ The development of the conjugational system of 
Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early period (as in the 
parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the 
invention of writing, by which the verbal forms existing at tlie time 
were fossilised, whilst the uncultured G6nds, and their still ruder 
neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, as before, compounding 
with their verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them 
into conjugational forms by rapid and careless pronunciation, without 
allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive. 

The Dravidian languages do not make a distinction, as the Hun- 
garian does, between subjective and objective verbs. In Hungarian, 
M know,* is considered a subjective verb ; I know (it, them, some- 
thing), an objective verb. A like distinction is made by the Bornu or 
Kanuri, an African language, but not by any of the Dravidian dialects. 

6. The Dravidian verb is as frequently compounded with a noun 
as the Indo-European one ; but the compound of a verb with a prepo- 
sition is unknown. ^ An inexhaustible variety of shades of meaning is 
secured in Sanskrit and Greek by tlie facility with whicl), in those 
languages, verbs are comi)oivided with prepositions ; and the beauty of 
many of those compounds is as remarkable as the facility with which 
they are made. In the Scythian tongues, properly so called, there is 
no trace of compounds of this kind ; and though at first sight we seem 
to discover traces of them in the Dravidian family, yet when the com- 
})oneiit elements of such compounds are carefully scrutinised, it is found 
that the principle on which they are compounded differs widely from 
that of Indo-European compounds. The Dravidian preposition-like 
words which are most frequently compounded with verbs are those 
which signify over and under, the use of which is illustrated by the 
common Tamil verbs to overcome, and 1ctr-{p)padi^ to obey. 

Dravidian prepositions, however (or rather, postpositions), are properly 
nouns — e.g., mU (from 7ni~{y)-al), over, literally means over-ness, supe- 
riority; and mU-Jcol (euphonically m^kol), to overcome, literally 
signifies to take the superiority. These and similar verbal themes, 
therefore, though compounds, are not, after all, compounds of a preposi- 
tion and a verb, but are compounds of a noun and a verb ; and the 
Greek verbs with which they are to be compared are not those which 
commence with vtg/, xara, dvoe, <kc., but such compounds as mXiogxica^ 
to besiege a city, literally to city-besiege ; vav^Tiyeu, to build= a ship 
literally to ship-build. In such cases, whether in Greek or in Tamil, 
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the first* member of the compound (the noun) does not modify the 
signification of the second (the verb), but simply denotes the object to 
which the action of the verb applies. It is merely a crude noun, which 
is used objectively without any signs of case, and is intimately com- 
bined with a governing verb. 

Dravidian verbs acquire new shades of meaning, and an increase or 
diminution in the intensity of their signification, not by prefixing or 
combining prepositions, but by means of auxiliary gerunds, or verbal 
participles and infinitives — parts of speech which in this family of 
languages have an adverbial force — e.^., mundi {p)2ydnd7i, Tain, he 
went before, literally having-got-before he went ; iwrri (suttri) 
(p)p6fidn, he went round, literally rounding he went; tdra {k)kudit~ 
tdn\ he ’ leaped down, literally so-as-to-get-down he leaped. A great 
variety of compounds of this nature exists in each of the l^ravidian 
dialects.' They are as easily made, and many pf them are as beautiful, 
as the Greek and Sanskrit compounds of prepositions with verbs. See 
especially Dr Gundert’s ‘‘ MalayS,lam Grammar.” 

SECTION L— CLASSIFICATION. 

. t 

1. Teansitives and Inteansitives. 

f 

Dravidian grammiirians divide ail verbs into two classes, which are 
called in Tamil pira vinei and tan vimi, transitives and iritransitives, 
literally outward-action words and self-action words. These classes 
correspond rather to the parasmai-padam and dtmane-padam^ or tran- 
sitive and rel&ective voices, of the Sanskrit, than to the active and 
passive voices of the other Indo-Euroj^ean languages. 

Tiie Dravidian joiXd m?i€Z and fa?i vinei, or transitive and intransitive 
verbs, differ from the jyarasmai-padam and dtmant-padam of the San- 
skrit in this, that instead of each being conjugated differently, they are 
both conjugated in precisely the same mode. They differ, not in their 
mode of conjugation, but in the formative additions made to their themes. 
Moreover, all pira vinei, or transitive verbs, are really, as well as for- 
mally, transitives, inasmuch as they necessarily govern the accusative, 
through the transition of their action to some object ; whilst the tan 
vinei, or intransitive verbs, are all necessarily, as well as formally, 
intransitives. The Dravidian ^ausitives and intransitives closely 
resemble in force and use, though not in shape, the objective and sub- 
jective verbs of the Hungarian. The Hungarian objective verbs, like 
the Drai^idian transitives, imply an object — an accusative expressed or 
implied-4e.p., szeretem, I love (some person or thing) ; whilst the 
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Hungarian dubjective verbs, like the Dravidian intransitives, neither 
express nor imply an object — e,g,^Bzeretek, I love-^t.c., I am in love. 

In a large number of instances in each of the Dravidian dialects, 
including entire classes of verbs, there is no difference between tran- 
sitives and intransitives, either in formative additions to the theme, or 
in any structural peculiarity, the only difference is that which consists 
in the signification. Thus in Tamil, all verbs of the class which take 
I as the sign of the past participle are conjugated alike, whether they 
are transitives or intransitives — e.g,^ from panrjrUy trans. to make, are ^ 
formed the three tenses (first person singular) pannUrgiT-^n^ I make, 

I made, and pannii-v-hi^ I will make ; and in like man- 
ner from peS- 2 t, intrs^iis, to talk, are formed, precisely in the same 
manner, the corresponding tenses pUit-giv-eny I talk, I 

talked, and pHu-v-etty I will talk. In a still larger number of cases, 
however, transitive verbs differ from intransitives, not only in signifi- 
cation and force, but also in form, notwithstanding that they are 
conjugated alike. The nature of the difference that ^exists and its 
rationale are more clearly apparent in Tamil than in any other Dra- 
vidian dialect j my illustrations will, therefore, chidfey be drawn from 
the Tamil. 

There are three* modes in which intransitive Tamil verbs are con- 
verted into transitives. ^ 

1. Intransitive themes become transitive by the hardening and 
doubling of the consonant of the appended formative — e,g,y peru-guy 
to abound, by this process becomes perxi-lchuy to increase (actively), to 
cause to abound. Transitives of this kind, which are formed from 
intransitives in actual use, are often called catisals, and they are as 
well entitled to be called by that name as many causal verbs in the 
Indo-European tongues 3 but as there is a class of Dravidian verbs 
which are distinctively causal (and which are formed by the annexing 
to the transitive theme of a causal particle — e,g,y pannuvi {v4)y Tam. to 
cause to make, from pannuy to make), it will contribute to perspicuity to 
regard the whole of the verbs of which we are now treating simply as 
transitives, and to reserve the name of carnal ve^'hs for the double 
transitives referred to. When transitives are formed from intransitives 
by doubling the consonant of the formative, there is no change in any 
of the signs of tense, or in the mode in which those signs are added ; 
and the hardened formative appears in the imperative, as well as in the 
other parts of the verb. The nature of these formatives has already 
been investigated in Part II., on “ Koots ; ” and it has been shown 
that they are generally either euphonic accretions, or particles of 
specialisation, which, though permanently annexed to the base, are not 
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to be confounded with it. I subjoin a few illustrations*^1^ itiis mode 
of forming transithrib by the doubllig and hardening consonant 

of the formative. 

(1.) gu^ or its nasalised equivalent iigUy becomes hku — e.^., from 
p6-gu, to go (in the imperative softened into pd), comes p(hhhi, to 
drive away ; from adorugii^ to be restraint i, comes ada-kkuy to restrain. 

(2.) hi becomes c1ic1m—e,g,^ from adti-su, to be stuffed in/’comes 
adei-chchtt, to stuff in, to stick on. 

(3.) du, euphonised into 9iduy becomes ttu — e.g., from tiru-ndu, to 
become correct, comes iim-ttUy to correct. 

(4.) hUy euphonised into whiiy becomes ppu — e.g,y from nira-mhUy 
to be full, comes nirappUy to fill. 

When intransitives are converted into transitives in this manner in 
Telugu, gxL or ng\i becomes, not kkfit as in Tamil, but cha — a difference 
which is in accordance with dialectic rules of sound. Thus from t4-guy 
nr euphonioally td-nguy to hang, to sleep, comes td-cHuy or cuphonically 
tvrhckuy to w^igh, to cause to hang (Tam. tii-kkii). Telugu also 
occasionally changes the intransitive formative gu, not into chuy the 
equivalent of khuy hyxi intojpw — e^g.y from meg^ to graze, comes m^-pu, 
to feed j and as ppu in f amil is invariably hardened from hn or mUiy 
the corresponding Telugu indicates that hu originally alternated 
with gu ; for the direct hardening of gu into pu is not in accordance 
with Dravidian laws of sound. This view is confirmed by the circum- 
stances that in Telugu the use of pu instead of cku (and of mpH iirstead 
of fi^hu) is in most instances optional, and that in the higher dialect of 
Tamil the formative pp sometimes supersedes kk — e.y., the infinitive 
of the verb ‘ to walk * may in that dialect be either nadadcka or nada- 
ppa. It is obvious, therefore, that these formative terminations are 
mutual equivalents. 

If the transitive or causal p of such verbs as nira-pipuy Tam. to fill, 
9ni-puy Tel. to feed, were not known to be derived from the hardening 
of an intransitive formative, we might be inclined to affiliate it with 
the py which is characteristic of a certain class of causal verbs in San- 
skrit — e,g,y jivd-p-aydmiy I cause to jiid-p-aydmiy I make to know. 

It is evident, however, that the resemblance is merely accidental, for 
etymologically there is nothing of a causal nature in the Dravidian 
formatives j it is not the formative itself, but the hardening of the 
formative which conveys the force of transition ; and on the other 
hand, the real sign of the causal in Sanskrit is aya, and the p which 
precedes it is considered to be only an euphonic fulcrum. 

It has already been shown (in “ Eoots ”) that the various verbal 
formatives now' referred to are used also as formatives of nouns, and 
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that whe6 911 ^ nouns aire used adjectivally, the consonant of the for- 
mative is doubled and hardened, jUiCbcisely as in ths^transitives of verbs 
— e,g.y 7mrvU% mediciiiail, from mai'undu^ medicine ; •pdppu^ serpen- 
tine, from pdrribu^ a snake. When nouns are used to qualify other 
nouns, as well as in the case of transitive verbs, there is a transition 
in the application of the meaning of the theme to some other object ; 
and tlfe idea of transition is expressed by the dbubling and hardening 
of the consonant of the formative, or rather by the forcible and em- 
phatic enunciation of the verb of which that hardening of the formative 
is the sign. There is something resembling this in Hebre#. The 
doubling of a consonant by Dagesh forte is sometimes resorted to in 
Hebrew for the purpose of converting an intransitive verb into a tran- 
sitive — c.^., compare Idmadj he learned, with he caused to 

learn, he taught 

2. The second class of intransitive verbs become transitives by the 
doubling and hardening of the initial consonant of the signs of tense. 

Verbs of ..this class are generally destitute of forma tiv^s, properly so 
called ; or, if they have any, they are such as are incapable of change. The 
sign of the present tense in colloqdial Tamil is git ; that of the preterite 
c/, ordinarily euphonised into nd ; and that of the futuie, h or v. These 
are the signs of tAise which are used by intransitive verbs of this 
class j and it will be shown ^hereafter that they are the normal tense- 
signs of the Dravidian verb. When verbs of tliis class become transi- 
tives, gilt is changed into ktir, d or nd into tt^ and h or v into pp. 
Thus, the root scr, to join, is capable both of an intransitive sense — 
to join (a society) — and of a transitive sense — e.^., to join (things 
that were separate). The tense-signs of the intransitive remain in 
their natural condition — €,g., sh'-giv-en^ I join, sh'-nd-hi, I joined, 
I will join ; but when the signification is active or transitive 
— e.y., to join (planks), the corresponding parts of the verb are ser- 
Ickit-bi^ I join, sb'dt-biy I joined, ib'-pp-eriy I will join. The rationale 
of this doubling of the first consonant of the sign of tense appears to 
be exactly the same as that of the doubling of the first consonant of the 
formative. It is an emphasised, hardened enunciation of the intran- 
sitive or natural form of the verb ; and the forcible enunciation thus 
produced is symbolical of the force of transition by which the meaning 
of the transitive theme overflows and passes on to tlie object indicated 
by the accusative. In verba of this class the imperative remains 
always unchanged; and it is the connection alone that determines 
it to a transitive rather than an intransitive signification. 

It should here be mentioned, that a few intransitive verbs double 
the initial consonant of the tense-sign, and that a few transitive verbs 
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leave the tense-sign in its original^ unemphasised cond||^. Thus, 
iru, to sit, to be, k necessarily an intransitive verb ; nevertheless, in 
the present tense iru-kh’r-en, I am, and in the future irti-pp-^ny I shall 
be, it has made use of the ordinary characteristics of the transitive. 
^ also padu, to lie, though an intransitive, doubles the initial con- 
sonant of all the tenses — 6.^., padu-kkir-6n, I lie, padu-tt-in, I lay, 
padu-pp-^Hy I shall li^. On the other hand, % to give, to bestow, 
though necessarily transitive, uses the simple, unhardcned, unemphatic 
. tense-signs which are ordinarily characteristic of the intransitive — e.g., 
t-giv-^riy I give, t-nd eUy I gave, i-v-etiy I will give. These instances are 
the result of dialectic rules of sound, and they are not in reality excep- 
tions to the method described above of distinguishing transitive and 
intransitive verbs by means of the hardening or softening of the initial 
consonant of the tense-signs. Besides, this anomalous use of the tran- 
sitive form of the signs of tense for the intransitive is peculiar to 
Tamil It is not found in Telugu or Canarese. 

3. 21 third, mode of converting intransitives into transitives is by 
adding a particle of transition to the theme or root. This particle is 
du in Canarese, and ttu (in composition tu or du) in Tamil, and may 
be regarded as a real transitive suffix, or sign of activity. We have an 
instance of the use of this particle in the Canarese tdl-duy to lower, 
from tdl’tiy to bo low, and the corresponding Tamil tdrdhiy to lower, 
from tdr or tdr-Uy to be low. When the intransitive Tamil theme ends 
in a vowel which is radical and cannot be elided, the transitive particle 
is invariably ttu — e.g.y padu-ttUy to lay down, from padUy to lie. It 
might, therefore, be supposed that ttu is the primitive shape of this 
particle ; but on examining those instances in which it is compounded 
with the final consonant of the intransitive theme, it a^Dpears to resolve 
itself, as in Canarese, into du. It is always thus compounded when 
the final consonant of the theme is I or /, rf or r ; and in such cases 
the d of du is not merely placed in juxtaposition with the consonant 
to which it is attached, but is assimilated to it, or both consonants are 
euphonically changed, according to the phonetic rules of the language. 
Thus I and du become ir-u (pronounced ttr-u) — e.g,, from sural, 
intrans., to be whirled, comes suraXT-u {surattr~tt)y trans., to whirl. I 
and du become t(u — e.g,, from mtly to return, comes mttf-Uy to cause to 
return, to redeem. From these instances it is clear that duy not ttu, is 
to be regarded as the j)rimitive form of this transitive suffix. 

What is the origin of this transitive particle, or sign of activity, ttu 
or du ? I believe it to be identical with the inflexion or adjectival 
formative, attu or ttUy which was fully investigated in Part III., “ The 
Noun,” and of which the Canarese form is ad*, the Telugu or tu 
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There is a^rttansition of meaning ivhen a noun is«used adjectivally 
to qualify another noun), as well as when a verb is used transitively 
to govern an object expressed by some noun in the accusative) ; 
and in both cases the Dravidian languages use (with respect to this 
class of verbs) one and the same means of expressing transition, viz,, 
a particle which appears to have been originally a neuter demonstrative. 
Nor is this the only case in which the Tamil transitive verb exhibits 
the characteristics of the noun used adjectivally, for it has been shown 
also that the doubling and hardening of the consonant of the formative 
of the first class of transitive verbs is in exact accordance with the 
manner in which nouns terminating in those formatives double and 
harden the initial consonant when they are used to qualify other nouns. 
Another illustration of this principle follows. 

4. The fourth (a distinctively Tamil) mode of converting intransitive 
verbs into transitives consists in doubling and hardening the final con- 
sonant, if d or r. This rule applies generally, though not invanably, 
to verbs which terminate in those consonants ; and it a]^]^)lies to a final 
nd-u (euphonised from rf-w), as well as to d-u itself. The operation of 
this rule will appear on comparing vdd-te, to wither, with vdtt’U, to 
cause to wither; dd-u, to run, with to drive; thid-n, to touch, 
with tift-u, to whet ; mdr-u, to become changed, with rndn-u (i)ro- 
nounced mdttr-u), to change^ The corresponding transitives in Telugu 
are formed in the more usual way by adding chu to the intransitive 
theme — e,g,^ mdru-clm^ to cause to change, vddu-cliu^ to cause to wither. 
Tamil nouns which end in d-w, nd-ii, or v-ii, double and harden the 
final consonant in precisely the same manner when they are placed in 
an adjeptival relation to a succeeding noun — ^.z/., compare kdd-v^ a 
jungle, with hdtt-u vari, a jungle-path ; irand-u, two, with iratta nCd, 
double thread ; dr-w, a river, with drru (pronounced dtti'u) maiml, river 
sand. Thus we are furnished by words of this class with another and 
remarkabie illustration of the analogy which subsists in the Dravidian 
languages between transitive verbs and nouns used adjectivally. 

2. Causal Verbs. 

There is a class of verbs in the Dravidian languages which, though 
generally included under the head of transilivesy claims to be regarded 
distinctively as causals: These verbs have been classed with transitives 
both by native grammarians and by Europeans. Beschi alone places 
them in a class by themselves, and calls them Sval mnei^ verbs of com- 
mand — verbs which imply that a thing is commanded by one 
person to be done by another. CatisaJs differ from transitives of the 
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ordinary character, as»well as from intransitives, both in-sigttification 
and in form. The signification of intransitive verbs is confined to the 
person or thing which constitutes the nominative, and does not pass 
outward or onward to any extrinsic object — e.y., I go. The 

signification of transitive or active verbs, or, as they are called in 
Tamil, outward action-words, passes outward, to some object exterior to 
the nominative, and which is generally put in the accusative^^ — e.g., 
unnei anuppu-giT-en, I send thee : and as to send is to cause to go, 
verbs of tliis class, when formed from intransitives, are in some lan- 
guages, appropriately enough, termed causals. Hitherto the Indo- 
European languages proceed pari passn with the Dravidian, but at 
this point they fail and fall behind ; for if we take a verb which is 
transitive of necessity, like this one, to send, and endeavour to express 
the idea of causing to send, Le., causing one person to send another, 
we cannot by any modification of structure get any Indo-European 
verb to express by itself the full force of this idea ; we must be con- 
tent to make «use of a phrase instead of a single verb ; whereas in 
the Dravidian languages, as in Turkish and other languages of the 
Scythian stock, there is a form of the verb which will express the 
entire idea, viz., the causal — e,g., amippn-vi, Tam. to cause to send, 
Avhich is formed from auuppu, to send, by the addition of the particle 
vi to the theme. Transitives are in a s^nilar manner converted in 
Turkish into causals by suffixing a particle to the theme — e.g,, sev-dur, 
to cause to love, from sev, to love ; and dtch-H, to cause to work, from 
dick, to work. 

There is a peculiarity in the signification and use of Dravidian causal 
verbs which should here be noticed. Indo-European causals govern 
two accusatives, that of the person and that of the object — e,g,, I 
caused him (acc.) to build the house (acc.) ; whereas Dravidian causals 
generally govern the object alone, and either leave the person to be 
understood {e.g., viftei {k)kattuvitten, Tam., I caused to build the house 
(or, as we should prefer to say, I caused the house to be built) ; or else 
the person is put in the instrumental — e.g., I caused to build the house, 
avanei {k)kondu, through him, or employing him j that is, I caused the 
house to be built by him. Double accusatives are occasionally met 
wdth in classical compositions in Tamil, and are not uncommon in 
MalayS.lam. Dr Gundert quotes the Malay&lam phrase* avane Yama- 
lokam pugichchu, he caused him to enter the world of Yama — to die ; 
but in all such instances, I think, Sanskrit influences are to be 
suspected. 

Though the Dravidian languages are in possession of a true causal — 
formed by the addition of a causal particle — ^yet they sometimes resort 
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to the fconvenient Indo-European method of annexing an auxiliary 
verb which signifies to make or to do, such as iey and in Tamil, 

mdd-u in Canarese, and cMy-u in Telugu. These auxiliaries, however, 
are chiefly used in connection with Sanskrit derivatives. The auxiliary 
is annexed to the infinitive of the principal verb. 

Tamil idiom and the analogy of the other dialects require that 
causal^ should be formed, not from neutef or intransitive verbs, but 
from transitives alone; but sometimes this rule is found to be 
neglected. Even in Tamil, the. sign of the causal, is in some 
instances found to be annexed to intransitive verbs. This usage is not 
only at variance with theory, but it is unclassical. In each of those 
cases a true transitive, derived from the intransitive in the ordinary 
manner, is in existence, and ought to be used instead. Thus, varu-vi, 
Tam., to cause to come, is less elegant than varu-tlu ; and nada-pin, 
to cause to walk, to guide, than nadaMii, 

The use of the causal, instead of the active, where both forms exist, 
is not so much opposed to the genius of the other dialects as to that 
of Tamil. The use of one form rather than another is optional in 
Telugu and Canarese ; and in some instances the active has disapj^eared, 
and the causal alone is used. Thus ra-^pypinchiii or rd-vinchu, to cause 
to come, the equiviilent of the Tamil varu-vi, is preferred by Telugu to 
a form which would correjpond to varu-tH; and instead of dkk~u^ 
Tara., to cause to become, to make, which is the active of dg-u, and is 
formed by the process of doubling and hardening which has already 
been described, Telugu uses the causal kdv-inchu, and the Canarese the 
corresponding causal dg-isu. 

One and the same causal particle seems to me to be used in all the 
Dravidian dialects, with the exception of Tulu and G6nd. It assumes 
in Tamil the shapes of vi, hi, and ppi; in Telugu, inchu a.nd pmchu; 
in classical Canarese, ichu; in the colloquial dialect, iSu, It seems 
difiicult at first sight to suppose these forms identical; but it will 
be found, I think, in every case that the real form of the causal 
particle is ^ alone, and that whatever precedes or follows it pertains, to 
the formatives of the verb. 

I begin with Telugu, which, in regard to this point, will be found to 
throw light on the rest of the dialects. In Telugu, causal verbs end 
either in inchu or pimhu — e,g., chhj-inchu^ to cause to do, from cMy-u, 
to do ; pili-pinchuy to cause to call, to invite, from pihi-chuy to call. 
nchUy the final portion of inchu or pinchu, has first to bo explained. 
fichu (pronounced ntsu) is a nasalised form of chu, which is a very 
common formative of Telugu verbs. When chu follows i — i.e., when 
the base to which it is attached ends in it is invariably euphonised 
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or nasalised into jay% a Sanskrit derivative, thoi|gh not a 

causal, ends in i; hence the Telugu verb formed from it is Jayi-nchUf 
to conquer ; and hence also, as the causal verb in Telugu is formed by 
affixing the particle i to an ordinary, verbal root, all such causal verbs 
end in mchu. ichu is to be regarded as the original form, and icliu is 
compounded of the causal particle and tlu affix cliu. 

What is this chu i We have already shown, in the sect^ton on 
“Formative Additions to Roots,” that the Telugu dm is a verbal 
formative, identical in origin with the Tamil Jchi. The formative 
hkil of Tamil is affixed to the verbal base of causals, as to various 
other chisses of verbal bases, before adding the a which forms the 
sign of the infinitive. ’*It is also affixed to the base before adding 
wm, the sign of the indefinite future ; and the identity of this Tamil 
khu with the Telugu hdiu will appear as soon as the Tamil infinitive 
is compared with the Telugu — e.y, comp. seyvi-Ma, Tam. infinitive, 
to cause to do, with the Telugu dihji-ndm; areippideka^ Tain, in- 
finitive, to’capse to call, with the Telugu pilipi-ndia. Comp, also 
an ordinary transitive verb in the two languages— e.y., maTa-hka.y Tam. 
infinitive to forget, with the Telugu mara-chcL It thus appears that 
the di or ndi of the Telugu is as certainly a formative as the kh of the 
Tamil. Even in the vulgar colloquial Tamil of the extreme southern 
portion of the Tamil country kh systematically becomes ch. Thus 
maTakka, the word just mentioned, is mavadia in the southern patois, 
])recisely as in Telugu. The chief dilference between Tamil and 
Telugu with respect tb the use of this formative is, that it is used 
by two parts of the Tamil verb alone (the infinitive and the neuter 
future), whereas in Telugu it adheres so closely to the base that it 
makes its appearance in every part of the verb. 

What is the origin of the p which often appears in Telugu causal 
verbs before imhuf The causal formed from viduchu, Tel. to quit, 
is not mdindiu, but vidipinchu, to release. Tliis p shows itself, not in 
all causals, but only in those of verbs ending in the formative diUy and 
it is a peculiarity of that class of verbs that di changes optionally into 
p. Their infinitives may be formed by adding either pa or dia to the 
base. On the causal particle i being affixed to such verbs, di changes 
by rule into p : thus, not pili~di4ridm, to cause to call, but pilirp-indm. 
This preference’ for p to di before another di looks as if it had arisen 
from considerations of euphony. But however this may be, p is 
frequently used in Telugu in the formation of verbal nouns, where 
such considerations ceuld hardly exist — e.y., maxap-v,^ forgetfulness, 
from mavordiUy to forget (Tam, mavappu); tera-pa, an opening, from 
teTOrdiUf to open (Tam. tirappu). This formative is sometimes doubled 
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in Telugu— €.5^., tepp-mchu^ to cause to bring, from techcJirU, to bring. 
In Tamil p is always doubled, except after nasals or n Though the 
use of this hardened form of p is rare in Telugu, yet its existence tends 
still further to identify the Telugu causal with the Tamil. 

Certain verbs in Telugu, ordinarily called causals (ending in cZtw, 
nchUf pu, mpu, &c., without a preceding t), are to be regarded not as 
causall, but simply as transitives — e.ff., viduclm, vidujm, to cause to 
quit ; vaiitihuy to bend ; UjMy tq rouse. They are forfned, jpot by 
annexing vi or but by the doubling and hardening of the ffnal con- 
sonant of the formative (c.^., compare lepUy to rouse, with the corre- 
sponding Tamil efiippuy the transitive of erumhu); and the verbs from 
which they are so formed are not actives, but ileuters. Instead, there- 
fore, of saying that ttr-Uy to end, forms its causfvl cither in ttr-chu or 
ilr-pinchuy it would be more in accordance with Tamil analogies to 
represent fir-u as the neuter, ttr-chu as the transitive, and ttr-pinchu 
as the causal. It is of the essence of what I regard as the true causal 
that its theme is a transitive verb— e.^., katt-inchuy to cause to build, 
from hatt-Uy to build. 

In Canarcse, causal verbs are formed by suffixing ikiy or rather i-suy 
to the transitive theme — e.g.y from iiidduy to do, is formed mM-i-sUy 
to cause to do. TIfts causal particle i-su (in the classical dialect i-clm) 
is annexed to the theme itself before the addition of the signs of tense, 
so that it is found in every part of the causal verb, like the corre- 
sponding Telugu particle i-hekuy with which it i& evidently identical. 
It has been shown that the Telugu ^-//c/m'has been nasalised from 
i-chu (the phonetic equivalent of the Tamil i-hhu); and now we find 
this very i-chu in classical Canarese. The change in colloquial Canar- 
ese from i-chu to i-iu is easy and natural, s being phonetically equi- 
valent to chy and chu being pronounced like tsu in Telugu. 

An additional proof, if proof were wanting, of the identity of the 
Canarese i-su with the Telugu i-hchuy is furnished by the class of 
derivative verbs, or verbs borrowed from Sanskrit. Sanskrit deriva- 
tive verbs are made to end in i in all the Dravidian dialects {e.g,y jay-iy 
to conquer); and thoso verbs invariably take in Telugu, as has been 
said, the formative termination hchu — e.g,y jayi-nclm. The same verbs 
invariably take i-§Uy or yi-iUy in Canarese. Thus from the Sanskrit 
derivative theme, dluxriy to assume, Telugu forms the verb dhari-hchuy 
the Canarese equivalent of which is dhari-su, Tamil infinitive tarirkha. 
These verbs are not causals ; but the use which they make of the 
formative iichu or iUy preceded by % illustrates the original identity o^ 
the Canarese causal particle i-iu with the Telugu. i-nchuy and of both 
with the Tamil i-kku. Generally the older and harsher sounds of 
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have been softened by Tamil ; and in Jparticular, theHBanarese 
often been softened by Tamil into i or ch ; but in the instance 
of the formative annexed to the causative particle, exactly the reverse 
of this has happened ; the Tamil kk having been softened by the 
Oanarese into i. Caiiarcse, like Telugu, does not so carefully dis- 
criminate between transitive and causaT verbs as Tamil. The true 
causal of Tamil is restricted to transitive themes; but Canarese, notwith- 
standing its possession of transitive particles compare nera-Im, to fill, 

with nerif to be full, and iiru-pu, to turn (actively), with tiru-^u, to tum 
(of itself), often annexes the causfil particle i-Su to intransitive themes— 
e.g,y 6d-i-Su, to cause to run (Tam. dtt-u)^ from to run. In Japanese, 
causative verbs are formed by affixing si to the root, si means to do. 

We now return to consider the causal particle of Tamil, instead of 
beginning with it. rA is generally supposed to be the causal particle 
of Tamil, hardening in certain connections into hi or ppi. In the first 
edition I adopted this view in substance, though regarding i alone as 
the causal particle in Telugu and Canarese, but preferred to consider 
hij rather than vi, the i)rimitive form, seeing that v does not readily 
change into h in Tamil (though v in Tamil often becomes h in Canar- 
ese — e.g,^ vd, Tam. to come Can. M), whilst h would readily soften 
into V on the one hand, or harden into pp on the other. On recon- 
sideration, however, it seems to me better to regard i alone as the 
causal particle of Tamil, as of Telugu and Canarese, provided only the 
V, 6, or pp, by which it is always preceded, be found capable of some 
satisfactory explanation. 

A clue to the right explanation seems to be furnished by the use 
of p instead of ch in Telugu. kk in Tamil answers to ch in Telugu, 
and wfe find the Tamil kk changing optionally in .^assical Tamil 
into pp, precisely in accordance with Telugu usage. Instead of the 
infinitive nadorkka, to walk, nada-ppa may also be used* ^ On com- 
paring the Tamil nadakka, to walk, with the Telugu naducha, and 
the Tamil nadappikka, to cause to walk, with the Telugu nadipiricha, 
we find them substantially identical. No difference exists but such 
as can be perfectly explained either by the change of kk into ch, 
nasalised into nch after i as already mentioned, or by the “har- 
monic sequence of vowels ” explained in “ Sounds.” The p preceding 
% has clearly the same origin, and is used fodr the same purj)Ose in both 
dialects. As it is certainly a formative in Telugu, it must be the 
same in Tamil ; and accordingly we find it actually used as a verbal 
formative in the classical Tamil infinitive nadappa, to walk, as men- 
tioned above. It will be seen hereafter that a alone is the sign of the 
infinitive, and that whatever precedes it belonffs to the verbal theme. 
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or ita foifeative. This circumstance might explain the pp of 
causals ; but it is necessary to go a little further in order to be able to 
explain the t; or ft which alternates with 'pp. The most common foi'- 
mative of Tamil causals is varu-vi, to cause to come j the 

next ijs ppi — e.g., padi-ppi, to^cause to learn. The remaining form is 
fti, used only after nasals — e.g,, en-hi, to cause to say, to prove, from 
tn, to say, Jedn-hiy to show, from kdn^ to see. There is no doubt that 
neither the ft of hi nor the pp oijypi can have been inserted merely for 
euphony, v before i (as in vi) might be merely euplionic ; but this is 
rendered improbable by the circumstance that vi is added, not only to 
verbs ending in vowels, but also to certain verbs ending in consonants 
{y and r) — e.g., sty-vi^ to cause to do, from sey^ to do. Telugu and 
Canarese add i nakedly to the base chey-iuchu^ from cMy-u, gey-isuy 
from g^y-n). We have an instance of the use of vl after the soft, deep 
r in Tamil, as well as after y, in vdr-vi^ to cause to flourish, from vdr, 
to flourish, vi is almost alwa)’^s used after ii (e.g.y kat.tu-i% to cause to 
build), but in some instances pjn is used by rule after ?A-viz., where 
V. is preceded by a short vowel' and a single consonant — e.g.^ edu ppi, 
to cause to take up, to erect, from edu, to take up. 

The Tamil future jtense-signs seem to throw light on the formatives. 
to which the causal particle i are affixed. It is remarkable, at all 
events, that those three sign», v, ft, pjy, are identical with the forma- 
tives of the causal verb, in what way soever this identity may be 
accounted for, so that if wo know which of those three signs is used 
by any verb in the forniJition of its future tense, "we know at once how 
the causal of the same verb is formed. Compare varti-v-m, I will 
come, with varu-v-i, to cause to come ; edu-pp-hi, I vrill take up, with 
tdu-pp-iy to cause to take up, to erect ; padi-pp4v^ I will learn, with padi- 
pp~iy to cause to learn, to teach. This rule applies also to verbal roots 
ending in consonants — <?.(/., compare vdr-pp-en^ I will pour, with vdr-pp-i^ 
to cause to pour, to cast ; vdr-v en^ I will flourish, 'witli rdr-v-i, to cause 
to flourish ; kdn-h-hi, I wdll see, with kdii-h4, to cause to see, to shoin^ 
Tamil admits of the use of a double causal — that is, of a verb denoting 
that one person is to cause another to cause a third person to do a 
thing. In this case also the new causal agrees with the future of the 
first causal, on which it seems to be built. Compare varu-vi-pp-m^ I 
will cause to cause to come, with varu-vi-pp-i, to cause to cause to come. 

The explanation of this curious coincidence seems to be that the Tamil 
futuye was originally a sort of abstract verbal noun, which came to bo 
used as a future by the addition of pronominal signs, whilst the same 
abstract neuter noun was converted into a causal (as w^e have seen was 
probably the case also with Telu^ causals in p-i-nchu) by the addition 
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toit of the causal particle. The addition of the causal partiUe in all 
cases in Canarese to tlie verbal root would seem to indicate an older 
and simpler period of Dravidian speech. Tuju forms its causal verbs 
in a somewhat different manner from the other Dravidian dialects — ^viz., 
by suffixing d instead of i to the verbal theme, or sometimes du^ and 
then adding the signs of tense — e.g,^ from malp-Uy to make, is formed 
ma!p-d-miy to cause to make, from nadapUy to walk, nadapuduy to 
cause to walk. This d of the Tulu resembles the Hindustani causal — 
e^.y chal-tvd-ndy to cause to go, from chal-ndy to go ; and as the Hindu- 
stani causative particle wd has probably been derived from the Sanskrit 
aya or p^ayity the Tulu d might possibly be supposed to proceed from 
the same or a similar source. In 06nd ha or h is the causal particle, 
and is added to the present participle of transitive verbs, not to the 
theme. 

Origin of the Dravidian Causal Particle — The oldest form 

of the Indo-European causative particle is supposed to be the San- 
skrit aya (with prefixed after a root in d). aya becomes i in 
. old Slavonic, and the apparent identity between this i and the 
Dravidian i is noteworthy. Notwithstanding this, it does not seem 
to me either necessary or desirable to seek for the origin of Dravidian 
})articles out of the range of the Dravidian languages, if those languages 
themselves provide us with a tolerably satisfactory explanation. The 
Dravidian causative particle i may be supposed to have been derived 
from ly to give. This i is short in various portions of the Telugu verb. 
The crude base is i-chch-Uy the infinitive %-va or i-vva. The Canarese 
Uu also, the causal of I, seems to be formed, not from %y but from i 
= In nearly all cases in the Dravidian languages the short 

vowel seems to be older than the long one. The meaning of ‘ give ’ 
seems tolerably suitable for a cjiusal particle ; but we find it developing 
into a still more appropriate shape in Telugu, in which % is used after 
an infinitive to mean to let, permit, &c. — e.g,, let it go, from 

%f}y to go, literally give it to go. In Canarese also %-BUy the causal of 
iy is used in the same sense of to let, permit, ko.y as the original verb 
itself in Telugu — e,g.y pdgaUtsiiy permit to go. It is remarkable also 
that in Canarese the corresponding and more common word hodu, give, 
is used in the same manner as a permissive or causal — e,g., mdda 
hodu, permit (him) to do. 

3. Frequentative Verbs. 

There is a class of verbs in all the Dravidian languages that have 
sometimes been called iterative or frequentative. The following are 
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Tamil examples : minuminu~khi^ to glitter, from min, to sliine ; velur- 
velu-kku, to whiten, from velu-kku, to be white, root vel, white ; muTo- 
muTa^khu, to murmur, muTpamuri/i-kku, to mutter, kirvMxvrkka, to be 
giddy. It does not seem to me, however, necessary to enter into the 
examination of these and similar words, seeing that there is no pecu- 
liarity whatever in the mode in which they are conjugated, the iterative 
meaning resides in the root alone, and is expressed by the device, in 
common use in all languages, of doubling the root. Compare Latin 
murmuro, iintinno, <kc. In Tulu, however, there is a form of the 
verb rightly called frequentative. It is formed by inserting e (probably 
the particle of emphasis) between the base and the personal signs, 
whereupon a new verbal base is formed, which is regularly conjugated 
— e.^., malpeve {malpu 4-^4- (v)<j), I make again and again. 


4. Intensive Verb. 

This form of verb is also found only in Tulu. Compare malpuve, I 
make, with maliruve, I make energetically ; kenuve, I hear, with 
ke7j,druve, I hear intensely ; hUruve, I fall, with hdrduve, I fall heavily. 

5. Inceptive Verb.' 

• 

We find a fully developed inceptive or inchoative form of the verb 
in Guild alone. It is formed by annexing the signs of person and 
tense, not to the base, as in the case of the ordinary verb, but to the 
infinitive. 


6. The Passive Voice. 

Each of the primitive Indo-Eurojiean languages has a regular passive 
voice, regularly conjugated. The Sanskrit passive is formed by an- 
nexing the particle ya (supposed to be derived from yd, to go), to the 
verbal theme, and adding the personal terminations peculiar to the 
middle voice. Most of the languages of the Scythian family also form 
their passives, by means of annexed particles. In order to form the 
passive, the Turkish suffixes to the verbal theme il or U ; the Finnish 
€t; the Hungarian at, et, let; and to these particles the jironominal 
terminations are appended in the usual manner. Japanese has a 
passive voice, the form of which is active. The Dravidian verb is 
entirely destitute of a passive voice, properly so called, nor is there 
any reason to supj>ose that it ever had a passive. None of the Dra- 
vidian dialects possesses any passive particle or suffix, or any means of 
expressing passivity by direct infiectional changes ; the signification of 
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the passive voice is, nevertheless, capable of being expressed in a 
variety of waya 

We have now to inquire into the means adopted by the Dravidiari 
languages for conveying a j^assive signification ; and it will be found 
that they correspond in a considerable degree to the means used for this 
purpose by the Gaurian vernaculars of Northern India, which also are 
destitute of a regular passive voice. In the particulars tliat follow, all 
the Drttvidian dialects (with the exception of the Gr)nd) agree : what 
is said of one holds true of all. 

(1.) The place of a passive voice is to a large extent supplied by the use 
of the neuter or intransitive form of the verb, somewhat as in Jaj^anese. 
This is in every dialect of the family the most idiomatic and character- 
istic mode of expressing the passive ; and wherever it can be used, it 
is always preferred by classical writers. Thus, it was broken, is ordi- 
iM^rily expressed in Tamil by udeindadu, the preterite (third person 
singular neuter) of vdeif intransitive, to become broken ; and though 
this is a neuter, rather than a passive properly so called, and might 
literally be rendered, ‘ it has come into a broken condition,^ yet it is 
evident that, for all practical purposes, nothing more than this is 
required to express the force of the passive. The passivity of the 
expression may be increased by prefixing the instrumental case of the 
agent — e.^., €7?7idl ndeindadu, it was br«>ken by me, literally it came 
into a broken condition through me, 

(2.) A very common mode of forming the passive is by means of 
the preterite verbal participle of any neuter or active verb, followed by 
the preterite (third person singular neuter) of the verbs to become, to 
be, to go, or (occasionally) to end. Thus, we may say either mugin- 
dadu, it is finished, or mxujind! dgittru, literally, having finished it is 
become. This form adds the idea of completion to that of passivity : 
not only is the thing done, but the doing of it is Completed. Transi- 
tive or active verbs which are destitute of intransitive forms may in 
this manner acquire a passive signification. Thus hatt-u, to bind or 
build, is necessarily a transitive verb, and is without a corresponding 
intransitive ; but in the phrase kuvil hatii dyittru, tlie temple Is built, 
literally, the temple having built has become, a passive signification is 
acquired by the active voice, without the assistance of any passive- 
forming particle, pdyittru, it has gone, may generally be used in such 
phrases instead of dyittru, it is become. 

Verbal nouns, especially the verbal in dal or al, are often used in 
Tamil instead of the preterite verbal participle in the formation of this 
constructive passive — e,g,^ instead of kyd' dyittru^ it is done, literally, 
having done it has become, we may say kydal dyittrUf which, though 
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it is used to express the same meaning, literally signifies the doing of 
it has become — it has become a fact, the doing of it is completed. 

The Dravidian constructive passives now referred to require the 
third person neuter of the auxiliary verb. The force of the passive 
voice will not be brought out by the use of the masculine or feminine, 
or by the epicene plural. If those persons of the verb were employed, 
the activity inherent in the idea of personality would necessitate an 
active signification ; it would tie down the transitive theme to a transi- 
tive meaning ; whereas the intransitive relation is naturally implied in 
the use of the action-less neuter gender, and therefore the expression of 
the signification of the passive (viz., by the intransitive doing duty 
for the passive) is facilitated by the use of the third person neuter. 

A somewhat similar mode of forming the passive has been pointed 
out in the Hindustani and Bengali — jdriCL ydy^ Beng. it is knowri^ 
literally, it goes to be known, jdnd is represented by some to be h 
verbal noun, by others to bo a passive participle ; but, whatever it be, 

there is some diflference between this idiom and the Dra vidian one : for 

» * 

in the corresponding Tamil phrase teriiid^ dyittru^ it is known, terind-u 
is unquestionably the preterite verbal participle of an intransitive verb, 
and the phrase literally means ‘ having known it is become.^ terindn 
pdyitt7'u, literally, having known it is gone, conveys the same significa- 
tion. It is remarkable, however, that a verb signifying to go should 
be used in the Dravidian languages as a passive-making auxiliary, as 
well as in the languages of Northern India. 

Occasionally Dravidian active or transitive verbs themselves are used 
with a passive signification, without the addition of any intransitive 
auxiliary whatever. Kelative participles and relative participial nouns 
are the parts of the verb which are most frequently used in this manner 
— e.g,, erudhm snvadi iindii; achdH aditta pustagayn vhidum, Tam. I 
have a written book ; I want a printed one. In this 2 >hrase both 
erudinay written, and acliclC-aditta^ printed, are the preterite relative 
participles of transitive themes. The former means literally ‘that 
wrote, ^ yet it is used passively to signify ‘ written and the latter means 
literally ‘ that i)rinted or struck off,’ but is used j^assively as equivalent 
to ‘ that is printed.* 

The relative participial noun, especially the preterite neuter, is often- 
times used in the same manner — c.^., in sonimdu jyddum, Tam. what 
was said is sufficient, sonnadu, literally means ‘ that which said ; * but 
the connection and the usage of the language determine it to signify 
passively that which was said ; and so distinctively in this case is the 
passive sense expressed, by the connection alone, that the use of the 
more formal^ modern passive, &olla-{p)pattadUy would sound awkward 
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and foreign, mdra^ Tam., TeL, that is called, literally that 

spoke, is another very common instance of the same rule. lyiiu, 
enhavar, Tam., signifies literally, Jesus who speaks; but usage deter- 
mines it to mean he who is called Jesus. 

The mode of expressing the passive adopted by Tulu is on the whole 
similar to this. The perfect active particij;.le is used for the passive in 
this manner, but the pronoun is repeated at the end — e.g,, dyemindi- 
sdindye dye^ he is one who has despised, meaning, he is one who has 
been despised. (The corresponding Tamil would be aran nindittavan 
a van,) 

(3.) The passive is formed in Qond in a manner peculiar to that 
language, viz., by the addition of the substantive verb I am to the 
participle of the active voice. In the other Dravidian dialects this 
is the usual mode in -which the perfect tense is formed. In Tamil, 
ridn aditt' imJekiTen^ I am having beaten, means I have beaten. The 
coitespoiiding G6nd expression ana jui aidtonay means I am beaten. 
This correspoiids to the modern English mode of forming the passive, 
as in this very expression, I am beaten ; but still more closely to the 
mode adopted by New Persian, in which the same form of the verb 
has an active meaning when it stands alone, and a passive meaning 
when followed by the substantive verb. • 

(4.) The verb nuy to eat, is occasionally used in the Dravidian lan- 
guages as an auxiliary in the formation of passives. It is invariably 
appended to nouns (substantives or verbal nouns), and is never com- 
pounded with any part of the verb — e.g,y adi undduy he was beaten, or 
got a beating, literally he ate a beating ; padeipp' unden, I was created, 
literally I ate a creating. The same singular idiom prevails also in 
the Gaurian or North Indian vernaculars. The particular verb signi- 
fying to eat used in those languages differs indeed from the Dravidian 
un; but the idiom is identical, and the existence of so singular an 
idiom in both the northern and the southern family is deserving of 
notice. It is remarkable that the same peculiar contrivance for ex- 
pressing the passive is found in Chinese, in which also to eat a beating, 
means to be beaten. » 

(5.) Another mode of forming the passive used in each of the 
modern cultivated colloquial dialects of the Dravidian family, except 
Tuju, is by means of the auxiliary verb pad-Uy to suffer, to ex- 
perience, which is annexed to the infinitive of the verb signifying the 
action suffered — e,g,y holla-{p)patfdny Tam. he was killed, literally, he 
suffered a killing. It is also annexed to nouns denoting quality or 
condition — e,g,y veika-ij^pdi^dny he was ashamed, literally, he suffered 
or experienced shame. The ultimate base of a verb is sometimes used 
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instead of tbe infinitive or verbal noun in construction with this 
auxiliary, in which case the base is regarded as a noun— instead 
of adikha-{p)pattdn^ we may say adi paftduy he was beaten, or literally 
he suffered a beating ; and where this form can be used, it is con- 
sidered more idiomatic than the use of the infinitive. 

It is evident that this compound of pad-u, to suffer, with an infinitive 
or noftn of quality, is rather a phrase than a passive voice. It is rarely 
found in the classics * and idiomatic speakers prefer the other modes 
of forming the passive, pad-u is often added, not only to active, but 
also to neuter or intransitive verbs ; but as the intransitive expresses 
by itself as muoh of a passive signification as is ordinarily necessary, 
the addition of the passive auxiliary does not alter the signifioation — 
e.g., there is no difference in Tamil between the intransitive teriyum^ 
it appears, or will appear, and teriya {p)padum ; or in Telugu between 
tehisunu and teliya hadumi^ the corresponding forms. In ordinary use, 
pad-u conveys the meaning of continuous action or being, rather than 
that of passivity — e.^., irukka-{p)patta (Tam.) is vulgarly used for 
irukkiTa, that is; and I have heard a Tamilian say, ndn nandrdy 
sdppida’{p)pattava7i (Tam.), meaning thereby, not I have been well 
eaten, but I have been accustomed to eat well. The Dravidian 
languages, indeed,* are destitute of passives properly so called, and, 
therefore, resist every effort to bring pad-ii into general use. Such 
efforts are constantly being made by foreigners, w^ho are accustomed 
to passives in their own tongues, and fancy that they cannot get on 
without them ; but nothing sounds more barbarous to the Dravidian 
ear than the unnecessary use of padu as a passive auxiliary. It is 
only when combined with nouns that its use is thoroughly allowable. 

7. The Middle Voice. 

In none of the Dravidian dialects is there a middle voice, properly 
so called. The force of the middle or reflective voice is expressed con- 
structively by the use of an auxiliary verb — viz., by kol, Tam. to take 
(Tel. hon-u; Tuhi, konu and onui) — e.</., pan7ii-{J^ko7iMii, I made it for 
myself, literally, I made and took it. This auxiliary sometimes conveys 
a reciprocal force rather than that of the middle voice — €,g.^ pUi-{k) 
konddrgaly Tam. they talked together ; adittn-{k)konddrgaIy they beat 
one another. The same usage appears in the other dialects also. 

8. The Negative Voice. 

Properly speaking, the Dravidian negative is rather a mood or voice 
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than a conjugation. All verbal themes are naturally affirmative, and 
the negative signification is expressed by means of additions or changes. 
Nein^heless, it will conduce to perspicuity to inquire now into the 
negative. mood or voice, before entering upon the consideration of the 
pronominal terminations and tenses. 

The regular coiiibination of a negative ^article with a verbal theme 
is a peculiarity of the Scythian family of tongues. Negation is^gene- 
rally expressed in the Indo-European family by means of a separate 
^particle used adverbially ; and instances of combination like the 
Sanskrit ndstij it is not, the negative of astiy it is, are very rare; 
whereas, in the Scythian languages, every verb has a negative voice 
or mood as well as an affirmative. This is the case also in Japanese. 
The Scythian negative voice is generally formed by the insertion of 
a particle of negation between the theme and the pronominal suffixes ; 
and this is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of the Turkish and 
Finnish languages. Different particles are, it is true, used in the 
different languages to express negation ; but the mode in which such 
particles are used is substantially the same in all. 

In general, the Dravidian negative verb has but one tense, which is 
an aorist, or is indeterminate in point of time — e.g,y Tam. 

(pdvamiy TeL, poyenUy Can.), I go not, means either «I did not, 1 do not, 
or I will not go. The time is generally determined by the context. 
Ku, GOnd, and Tulu use the negative more freely. In Ku there is a 
negative j)reterite as well as a negative aorist; and in Tulu and Gond 
every tense of every mood has its appropriate negative verb. Malay^lam 
has three negative tenses — the present, the past, and the future — e.g,y 
po<j(ltr{^\unnUy I go not ; pogd-hnUy went not ; })ogdr{yyumy will not 
go. In the other dialects there is only one mood of the negative in 
ordinary use, viz., the indicative. If an infinitive and imperative exist, 
it is only in classical compositions that they appear; and they are 
ordinarily formed by the help of the infinitive and imperative of the 
substantive verb, which are suffixed as auxiliaries to the negative 
verbal participle — e.g,, ieyydiV-iru, Tam. do not thou, literally, be thou 
not doing. In Telugu a prohibitive or negative imperative is in ordi- 
nary use even in the colloquial dialect. 

In the Dravidian negative voice, as in the affirmative, the verbal 
theme remains unchanged ; and in both voices the pronominal termi- 
nations are precisely the same. The only point, therefore, which it is 
necessary to investigate here is the meam whereby the idea of negation 
is expressed. 

The Tamil-Telugu-Canarese negative is altogether destitute of signs 
of tense : it is destitute, not only of the signs of present, past, and 
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future time, but even of the sign of the aorist; and in Tamil and 
Canarese the pronominal suffixes are annexed directly to the verbal 
theme. Thus, whilst the present, past, and future tenses (first person 
singular) of the affirmative voice of the Tamil verb vdr^ to floiifish, are 
vdr-giv-eny vdr-nd-eny vdr-v-en; the corresponding negative is simi^ly 
vdr-hi, I flourish not — literally, as appears, flourish-I, — ^without the 
insertion of any sign of time between the theme and the pronoun. 

What is the rationale of this negative % The absence of signs of 
tense appears to contribute to the expression of the idea of negation : 
it may at least be said that it precludes the signification of the affir- 
mative. In consequence of the absence of tense-signs the idea expressed 
by the verb is abstracted from the realities of the past, the present, 
and the future : it leaves the region of actual events, and passes into 
that of abstractions. Hence, this abstract form of the verb may be 
supposed to have become a negative mood, not by a positive, but by 
a negative process, — by the absence of a predicate of time, not by the 
aid of a negative particle. Is this to be accepted as the rationale? If 
we examined only Tamil and Canarese, we might be satisfied with 
this explanation j for in the various persons of the negative voice 
in both languages there is no trace of the insertion of any negative 
particle ; and though the vowel a has acquired a predoiiiinaiit and 
permanent place in the verbal and relative participles, we should not 
feel ourselves ivarrantcd in* considering that vowel as a particle of 
negation, wdthout distinct, trustworthy evidence from some other 
source. 

The only peculiarity in the personal forms of the Tamil negative is 
the invariable lengtii of the initial vowel of the pronominal termina- 
tions. Thus the initial a of the neuter singular demonstrative being 
short, we should expect the Tamil of ‘it flourishes not' to be vdr-adn; 
whereas it is vdr-ddu or vdr d. This increase of quantity might arise 
from the in corpora ti(jn and assimilation of some inserted vowel ; but 
we might also naturally suppose it to be merely lengthened euplioni- 
cally for the sake of emphasis. The corresponding vowel is short in 
Telugu. In the Canarese negative we miss even this lengthening of 
the initial vowel of the pronominal terminations — e.g.^ we find in- 
variably hdl-aduy instead of the Tamil vdr-ddu. In the verbal and 
relative participles in both languages the vowel a is inserted between 
the theme and the formative, and this a is invariably short in Canarese 
and long in Tan)il — e.g,y hdl-a-de, Can. not having lived, or without 
living • Tam. vdr-ddu or vdr-d-mal^ without living. The verbal noun 
in Tamil is vdr-d-meiy the not living. The relative participle that 
lived or lives not, is in Canarese hdl-a-day in Tamil vdr-d-da. In these 
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instances,, if euphony alone had been considered, u, the ordinary 
ennnciative vowel, would have appeared where we find a: it may, 
themfore, be concluded that a (euphonically d in Tamil and Malays 
lam) has intentionally been inserted, and that it contributes in some 
manner to grammatical expression. 

It will be found that light is thrown upon this subject by Telugu. 
.The pronominal terminations of the negative voice of the Telugu are 
identical with those of the present tense of the affirmative. In Tamil 
and Canarese the pronominal terminations of the verb commence with 
a vowel ; but in Telugu verbs the pronoun is represented by the final 
syllable alone, and that syllable invariably commences* with a consonant. 
Hence, if no particle of negation were used in thfe conjugation of the 
Telugu negative voice, the pronominal suffix would be appended directly 
to the verbal theme, and as every Telugu theme terminates in the 
enunciative w, that u would not be elided, but would invariably remain. 
What then is the fact ? 

On examining the Telugu negative, it is found that the vowel a 
invariably intervenes between the theme and the pronominal suffix ; 
and as the final enunciative ti of the theme has been elided to make 
way for this a, it is evident that a is not an euphonic insertion, but 
is a particle of negation. Compare chey-a-nuy Tel. I do not, with 
Tamil Sey(f/)e?i; ch^y-a-vu, thou dost not, with Tamil iey{ijydy ; My- 
a-mu, we do not, with Tamil ky{y)-6m / chey-a-ruy you do not, with 
Tamil sey{ij)tr. From this comparison it cannot be doubted that a is 
regularly used in Telugu as a particle of negation. We find the same 
a used in Telugu, as in Canarese and Tamil, in the negative verbal 
participle — e.y.y My-a~Jca, without doing ; in the relative participle — 
e.g,y chey-a-niy that does not ; and in the verbal noun — e,g,y My-a-miy 
the not doing. In each of these participials a is used in the same 
manner by the Canarese, and d by the Tamil : and that those vowels 
are not euphonies or conjunctives, but signs of negation, even in Tamil- 
Canarese, is now proved by the evidence of Telugu, in which a similar 
a is used, not only by the participles, but by all the personal forms of 
the verb. 

The Telugu verb to go forms its ordinary negative, it is true, without 
any trace of this vowel of negation — e.y., ponuy I go not, pOvu, thou 
goest not. This, however, is only an apparent irregularity, for the 
classical forms are p6v-a-nu and pov-a-vu. The lengthening of the 
included a of Mnuy I become not, is in accordance with the Telugu 
law of displacement, kd7m being instead of ak-a-nu or ag-a-nUy the 
equivalent of the Tamil dgin. We have thus arrived at the conclusion 
that a is the sign of negation which is most systematically used by the 
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Dravidian languages in the formation of the negative voice of the verb. 

It has, it is true, disappeared from the conjugated forms of Tamil 
and Canarese j but the analogy, not only of the Telugu personal forms, 
but also of the Tamil and Canarese participles and participial nouns, 
shows that it must originally have been the common property of all 
the dialects. The negative «, being succeeded in Tamil and Canarese 
by the initial vowel of the pronominal suffix, appears gradually to have: 
got incorporated with it ; and an evidence of this incorporation sur- 
vives in the euphonic lengthening of the pronominal vowel in Tamil. 

The negative particle of the Tula is ijjiy answering to Tam. Hid, 
Mai. and Can. ilia. Most of the tenses of the Tulu negative verb 
are formed by annexing to the temporal particles of the verb j, the 
abbreviation of this ijji, with such enniiciativo vowels as euphony is 
supposed to require. The negative of the future tense appears to be 
formed from a, the particle used in the other dialects. Comp. mal~ 
puji, I do not make, maWdiji, I have not made, with malpaye, I 
shall not make, and the conditional form malt'dvaye,! should not 
make. Gond inserts the negative particles hille or halle (Drav. 
ille or alle) between the pronoun and the verb, without abbreviation. 
This crude use of the form has doubtless come down from a high 
antiquity, as we shall find that al is sometimes used in a somewhat 
similar manner by the Tamil poets. 

It is desirable now to inquire into the participial and imperative 
formatives of the negative verb. The negative verbal participle of 
Tamil is formed by suffixing d-du or d-mal — e.g,, ^ey{y)’d<hi or iey(y)- 
d-mal, not doing, or without doing. In the highest and lowest Tamil 
mei is used as the forniJitivo of this participle instead of nial — e.g,, 
mruv-d-nui, without slipping, mei constitutes the ordinary termina- 
tion of abstract nouns, and is added both to crude roots and to the 
relative participles of verbs — €,g., tdr-mei, lowness, humility ; iru~ 
kkindr-a-mei, a being or the being. The formative termination of 
negative verbal nouns is identical with this abstract mei/ and mal, 
the participial formative, is evidently equivalent to it. Probably also 
it is the original form ; for, on the whole, it is more likely that a final 
I should have been softened away than added. The verbal noun of 
the Telugu negative verb ends in mi, which is virtually the same as 
mei. The other Tamil termination of negative verbal participles, du, 
is an ordinary formative of neuter nouns of quality. The correspond- 
ing Canarese termination is de ; and in Tamil du, with a subsequent 
emphatic is commonly used as a negative imperative or prohibitive— 
e.g., iey{y)-d-d4, do not thou,— a proof that the negative verbal par- 
ticiple in du or de is propeyly a verbal noun. The relative participle 
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of the negative verb in each of the dialects, except Telugu, is formed 
by suffixing a, the s\gi\ of the relative, to the verbal participle in 
d-Uy eliding as usual the eiiunciative u-^e.g-y iey{yyd:day Tam., 

Orda, Can., that does or did not. Many additional forms are con- 
structed by the addition of the various tenses and participles of the 
^substantive verb, and it is by the help of that verb that the negative 
llniperative and negative infinitive in both Canarese and Tanril are 
ordinarily formed. The negative relative participle of Telugu is 
formed by adding iii, instead of the usual relative a, to the negative 
particle — e.g., chey-a-niy that does or did not. This ni is one of the* 
Telugu inflexional increments, and is also used as a particle of conjunc- 
tion, as will be seen under the head of the “ Relative Participles.” 

Mr A. D. Campbell, in his “ Telugu Grammar,” states that the 
negative verbal particle of the Telugu is formed by suffixing ha to 
tlie infinitive of the affirmative voice; and that the prohibitive is 
formed in like manner by suffixing ka or ka to the infinitive \ka is not 
so used], with the ordinary addition of mu or mo. In consequeiice of 
this rcpresentatioli, Dr Stevenson was led to consider kit as a Telugu 
sign of negation, and to search for allied or equivalent particles 
in other Indian languages. The comparison of the negative verbs 
in the various Dravidian dialects which has just«'bcen made proves 
that this representation is inaccurate, and that the a to which the ka 
and ht aforesaid are suffixed is not the a which forms the sign of the 
infinitive, but the negative i)articlo a. The suffixes of the forms in 
question, therefore, are not ku or A-a, but and a-Zc-ay and thus 
chey-adca, without doing, or not liaving done, and chey-a-ku^ do not, 
come into harmony with the other Telugu forms, viz., chey^a-niy that 
does not, chey-a-mij the not doing ; and also with the negative parti- 
ciples and verbals of the other dialects. 

The a of the Telugu imperative and negative verbal participle being 
undoubtedly the sign of negation, it only remains to inquire into the 
origin of the ka or k^i whiqh is suffixed to it. The participial suffix ka 
is evidently used in Telugu for the same purposes as the Tamil suffixes 
dUy maty and meiy and the Canarese de. Those suffixes, though used by 
verbal participles, are undoubtedly to be regarded as format! ves of 
verbal nouns. I consider ka also as proceeding from a similar origin ; 
for in Telugu many verbal nouns are formed in this very manner by 
adding ka to the root — €.g,y nammi~kay confidence, from nammuy to 
confide/ and kori-ka, hope, from kdrUy to hope. This ka is kkdy in 
Tamil {e.g,y namhi-kkeiy confidence), and ge or ke in Canarese ; it is a 
very common formative of verbal nouns, and is equivalent in use to 
the formatives of which d or ty h or p, is the initial. When we 
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compare Telugu derivative nouns ending in Jca {e,g., ieliyi-lm^ sem- 
blance, from tdiyu^ to appear) with the negative verbal participles of 
the same language, which invariably end in lea (e.^., teliy-a-lca^ not 
seeming), it is evident that the particle ha is not that by which the 
difference in meaning is expressed. The a which precedes ha is evi- 
dently the seat of the difference. In those cases in which the deriva# 
tive noun and the negative participle are absolutely identical in sound 
and appearance, tlic negative a has been absorbed by the preceding 
long d of the root. This is the cause of the similarity between raha, 
a coming, and rdha^ not or without coming, the latter of w^hich is for 
rora-ha. 

In the dialect of tlie Kotas of the Nilgherry Hills, p appears to be 
used as the formative siiflix of the negative verbal participle instead of 
the Telugu h and the Tiimil-Canarese d — e.y.^ h6fjd-2^e, witho\it going, 
corresponding to the Canarese hdgade, and the Telugu puvaha. This 
is in accordance with a rule often already noticed, viz., the interchangc- 
ableness of h and p in the formatives of verbs and noun.«. The Telugu 
prohibitive suffix hif, is, I conceive, substantially identical with hay the 
suffix of the verbal participle, just as dcy the collocpiial Tamil prohibi- 
tive, is identical with duy the negative verbal participle in the same 
dialect. Dravidiai* imperatives arc in general notliing but verbal 
nouns pronounced emphatically. Hence, the Tamil sey{y)-d'd^y do not 
thou, is simply s<‘y{y)-d<lu, doing not, with the addition of the empha- 
tic e; and the Telugu cMy-a-hiiy do not thou, is in like manner, I con- 
ceive, identical with the verbal participle chey-a-kay doing not, or 
without doing, with an emphasis understood. 

There is in classical Tamil a prohibitive particle which nearly cor- 
responds to this Telugu prohibitive, viz., arha — e.g., ky{y)-aTha, do 
not. It is used in connection with both numbers and every gender ; 
and I believe that it is by usage only that the corresponding Telugu 
form is restricted to the second person singular ; for when wo compare 
the Tamil Sey{y)-(iTha and the Telugu chhj^hiy we can scarcely doubt 
that they are substantially identical. 'VRftlt ip^the origin of this Tamil 
prohibitive suffix avha ? It is derived from M (pronounced av before /j), 
the particle of negation, the origin of which from the negative base 
a will presently be shown, and I-a, which is identical with ha or ga^ a 
sign of the Tamil infinitive, optative, or j^olite imperative, apparent in 
such words as vdr-gay may (he, thou, you, they, <fec.) flourish. This 
infinitival, participial, or imperative form appears to have been origin- 
ally a verbal noun. 

We should here notice the prohibitive particle of G 6 nd, viz., rmnni 
or minni. This is not suffixed to the verb, but prefixed, like the Latin 
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noli, manni closely resembles the Tamil suffix mm, in such words as 
itfy(y)an-mm, do not ye ; but the resemblance is purely accidental, for 
the prohibitive particle of §ey{y)anrmin is an euphonised from aZ, and 
min is not, as Beschi supposed, a prohibitive particle at all, but is a 
sign of the second person plural of the imperative, and as such is 
■systematically used in the higher dialect by the imperative of the 
affirmative voice, as well as by the prohibitive — e,g,^ povu-min, bear ye. 
This in Malayfilam is vin, pin (see the imper. of the affirmative). In 
j)oetical Tamil also arpin (al-pin) is occasionally used instead of 
ati-min. There is also a plural form of this, avptr. Possibly the 
Guild prohibitive, 7nanni, may be connected with the Hindustani mat 
and the Sanskrit md, or, but very remotely, with the Turkish particle 
of negation me or ma, which is used like the Dravidian a in the for- 
mation of the negative voice of the verb, manni resembles ^nn^, the 
^prohibitive particle of the Scythian tablets of Behistun. 

Origin of ‘ a,’ the Dravidian Negative Far tide , — We have seen that 
a is the sign pf negation in Dravidian negative verbs, and that it is 
inserted between the theme and the signs of personality and other 
suffixes to form the negative voice. Has this a any connection with the 
alpha privative of the Indo-European tongues ^ I* think not, though this 
would seem a more natural use of the alpha privative than that of 
forming the temporal augment in Sanskrit and Greek, according to 
Bopp’s theory. There is no trace of alpha privative or any equivalent 
privative pre^Hx in the Dravidian languages ; and its place is supplied 
by some po«^fixed relative participle or verbal noun formed from it or 
oZ — e.g,, from ?ier, Tam, straight or straightness, is formed ner-inmei 
(fl-mei euphonised), crookedness, want of straightness. 

The negative a of the Dravidian negative verb is, I have no doubt, 
equivalent to al or il, the ordinary isolated particle of negation. This 
very sign of negation is sometimes used by the Tamil classics instead 
of a in verbal combinations — e.g,, aTi{g)-il4r, you know not, takes the 
place of the more common aTi-{y)-tr: compare also nin€i~{y)-al-d, not 
considering; sey(^)-aZ-dddr, they will not do, or they who will not do. 
In all these examples the al is evidently the isolated negative particle. 
There cannot be any doubt whatever of the negative force of al in the 
negative appellatives, which are formed from al-an or il-an, he is not, 
combined with verbal roots — e,g,y pes-al-hn, we speak not, und-il^ei^ 
thou eatest not or hast not, eaten. Compare also mdttralan {mdTtalan)^ 
Tam. and Mai. an enemy, from 9ndZZ7*u + aZ + an/He who cannot be 
changed. Dr Gundert derives this from mattrd + ul + aw, he who is 
+ unchangeable. In the ordinary negative form, rndtlrdn^ Tam. and 
Mai. an enemy, the idea of negation is expressed by d; but in mdttra- 
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alan I have no doubt we have the* negative particle al. G6nd regu- 
larly forms its negative voice by suffixing Imlle or Idlle^ a barbarous 
euphoiiisation of the more correct alle or ille ; and the dialect of the 
Kotas makes a siihilar use of the particle ilia. This particle is also 
systematically used in forming the prohibitive, or negative imperative, 
of poetical Tamil, in which connection al is ordinarily lengthened 
to d^*or U — id-U^ go not, muni-{y)4ly be not angry. But it is 
also, as we have seen, often retained unchanged — e.g.^ iey{ji)-ax-}ca {ar 
for at), do not, and sey(y)-an-min {an for «7), do not ye. In modern 
colloquial Tamil, illei (for ilia) is commonly subjoined to the infinitive 
of the affirmative verb to form an aoristic negative — e,g., vara-{vyillei 
(I, thou, he, &c.), did not, do not, or will not come. This form, though 
very common, is not classical, and has arisen from the tendency which 
compounds evince to break up in process of time into their component 
elements. 

It is evident that a, the sign of negation in the Dravidian negative 
verb, and al, the isolated negative particle, are substanijally identical. 
The use of al instead of a in various verbal combinations in classical 
Tamil seems to me to prove this point. It remains, however, to 
endeavour to ascertain which is the older form. Has a been softened 
from aU or is al a* secondary form of af There arc several parallel 
instances of the apparent ^disappearance of a final I — e.g., dal, the 
formative of many verbal nouns in Tamil, is represented by ta in 
Canarese and Telugu. Thus muvi'dal, Tam. a breaking, is in Can. 
mura~ta ; ^ey<lal, Tam. a doing, is in Tel. che-ia. The infinitive is al 
or a in Canarese, a alone in Tamil. \Vc have scon also that the Tamil 
suffix of the negative verbal noun may be either vial or mei. None of 
these instances, however, is decisive ; as it may be supposed, and is I 
think probable, that a final I, answering to a final m, n, or r, was 
annexed to many verbal nouns in process of time for the purpose of 
making them more distinctive. In those instances, therefore, a may 
be the primitive shape, al the secondary. The same ex])laiiation seems 
to be the most satisfactory mode of accounting for the double form of 
the negative particle. I regard a as the original shape of that particle 
— the primitive negative base — answering to a, the primitive demon- 
strative base, and al as the more fully developed form of the negative 
— a negative noun — answering to the demonstrative nouns am, ad, 
al, &c. I refer in this only to the resemblance in form between the 
demonstrative and the negative bases and nouns; but perhaps we may 
now venture to go . a step"* further, with Dr Gundert, and derive the 
negative meaning itself from the interrogative, and ultimately from the 
demonstrative. He sayS (in his private communication to me), I 
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believe the [remote demonstrative] pronoun a forms the [particle of 
negation in the] negative verb; just as this a in its inter] ectional 
[syntactic] form has tlie signification of a question. From the meaning 
of a question comes the meaning of negation, adu vartm^d f will it 
happen ? = it will never lia]>pen.” In the colloquial dialect of \\\g Tamil, 
at least, it is certain that the idea of negation is very often expressed 
by putting a question. It is at once a poetical and a vulgar usiige. 

I am unable, ho\Yevcr, to agree with Dr Gundert when he proceeds 
to say that lie docs not consider al a negative in itself, but only a 
negative wlien followed by the negative particle a, as in the words 
alia, &c. "Whether al may or may not have been a demonstrative in 
origin, as I think it probably was, yet, when used as a particle of nega- 
tion, it seems to me certain that it is a negative of itself without any 
addition, and that the added vowels a, &c., are merely enunciative. 
This applies with equal force to the corresponding negative particle il. 
The following words in Tamil seem to me to prove that al and il have 
of themselvesrthe full force of negatives. Al \--andru (al-du), it is 
not j (class. Can. altUf Tiijn, att') ; anmei {al-inei\ not-ness, negation ; 
al-gii, to become less, al, darkness, al-vari, a grammatical term, 
absence of inflexion. Il : — indm, it is not ; inmei {il-mei), not-ness, 
non-existence. Hi, one who hjis nothing; il^potntl {porul, thing), non- 
existence, <fcc., the thing that is not. , 

Whatever opinion we entertain respecting the derivation of al from 
a, the widely extended affinities of al, dl, or el, the prohibitive or 
negative imperative particle, are deserving of notice. Compare the 
Sanskrit prohibitive particle alam, no, not, wdiicli looks as if it were 
derived from the Dravidian al. The prohibitive particle of the 
Sdntdl, a K61 dialect, is did; the Finnish prohibitive also is did; 
the Ostiak ild; and we find a similar prohibitive particle even in 
Hebrew — viz, al; Chaldee, Id. 


■ * 9. Appellative Verbs, or Conjugated Nouns. 

In some languages of the Ugrian group the pronominal terminations 
of the verbs, or those pronominal fragments in which verbs commonly 
terminate, are suflfixed directly to nouns ; which nouns become by that 
addition denominative or appellative verbs, and are regularly conju- 
gated through every number and person — e.g,, from the noun paz, the 
Lord, the Mordvin torvaG paz-dn, I am tho‘|^5d ; ahd from the posses- 
sive paz-an. Lord’s, it forms paz-an-dn, I aisi the- Lord’a Adjectives 
being merely nouns of quality in the Scythian languages, every rule 
which applies to nouns applies to adjectives also. In the New Persian, 
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possibly through the influence of the conterminous Scythian lan- 
guages, there is a similar compound of a noun or an adjective with 
the verbal terminations — e.y., merd-em, I arn a man, from merd, a man, 
and em, the contracted form of the substantive verb I am. This class 
of compounds resembles, but is not identical with, the class * of posses- 
sive compounds described in p. 202 ; that class is not found in the 
DraviSian languages. 

The agreement between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Ugrian family with respect to the formation of appellative verbs of 
the character referred to is very remarkable, and has been admitted to 
bo very remarkable by Professor Hunfalvy, though in other particulars 
he fails to see much resemblance between the Finno-Ugrian and the 
Dravidian languages. Any Dravidian noun and any adjective may be 
converted into a verb in the more ancient dialects of each of the Dra- 
vidian languages, and in some connections even in the colloquial 
dialects, by simply suffixing to it the usual prdnominal fragments ; 
and not only may nouns in tlie nominative case be thus conjugated 
as verbs, but even the oblique case-basis, or virtual genitive, may in 
classical Tamil, as in Mordvin, be adopted as a verbal theme. Tamil 
grammarians call the verbs here described viuei-{k)kitTlppUy literally 
verbal signs ; and ^hey have, not inappropriately, been styled conju- 
gated Uouns by an English^writer on Tamil Grammar : but I think 
the best name is that which was given them by Beschi — viz., appella- 
tive verbs or conjugated appellatives. 

Appellative verbs are conjugated through every number and person, 
but they are restricted to the present tense ; or rather, they are of no 
tense, for the idea of time is excluded from them. Thus, from /corij 
Tam. a shepherd or king, may be formed JcOn-eiiy I am a king, kd7i-ei, thoii 
art a king, k6n~em, we are kings, I’on-iry ye are kings. So also we may 
annex to the crude base the oblique or gonitival formative in, and tlion 
from the new constructive base kon-vi, of tlie king, or the king’s, we 
may not only form the appellative nouns, kCrndn-avy he who is the 
king’s, koH in-ar, they who are the king’s (each of which may be used 
also as an appellative verb, wliich signifies he is the king’s, or tliey are 
the kin.:;’:;), but we may also form tlie more distinctively verbal appel- 
latives, hdrir-m-eiiy I am the king’s, hdn-in-emy we are the king’s, &c. 
This use of the oblique or inflexion as the basis of appellative verbs is 
a peculiarity of classical Tamil ; but the formation of appellative verbs 
from the nominative or cruge- base of nouns is common to the whole 
Dravidian family. Thus, in Telugu (in which the vowel of the pro- 
nominal termination varies by rule in accordance with the preceding 
vowel), from sivakudu, a servant, or kavi, a poet, we form the appel- 



latiye verbs jiAvaku4<k-ny^ I am a servant, havi-ni, 1 am a poet ; 
hudorVUy thc^ art a servant, kavi^^ thou art a poet. In the plural, 
Telugu has allowed the base of the noun (to which the pronominal 
teteinatioiis are affixed) to be pluralised, apparently from having for- 
gotten that the plural sign of the pronominal termination was sufficient 
of itself — it says sivakula-mu^ we are servants; whereas in Tamil 
the dilFerence between adi-{y)-in^ I am (your) servant, and 
we are (your) servants, appears in the j^ronominal terminations alone ; 
and the plan of denoting the plural, which the Tamil has adopted is 
evidently more in accordance with the true theory of the appellative 
verb. The Malay&)am singular adiyan or adiy^n agrees with the 
Tamil, but the plural adiyannal bears nicarks of corruption. The 
classical Tamil words el-dm, all we, el-tr, all ye, belong to this class. 

The Telugu appellative verb is destitute of a third person except in 
the neuter singular. It is obliged to be content with placing the 
isolated pronoun of the third person and the substantive noun in 
apposition, with a substantive verb understood — vddu kavi^ he (is) 
A poet. Tamil is in this particular more highly developed, for its 
" appellative verbs are freely conjugated in the third person in each 
gender and number, by suffixing the final fragment of the pronouh — 
e,g,^ from nal, goodness or good, is formed nal{iyan^ he is good, 
nal(iyal^ she is good ; 7ial{l)-adu or {iov nal-du), it il^good,'^ 

nal{l)-ar, they (epicene) are good, naf(^)-ana, or nal{iya, they (neuter) 
are good. The neuter singular in Tamil may appear to take a variety 
of forms ; but on examination those various forms will be found to be 
identical, and the apparent differences which exist are owing either 
to the euphonic union of the final du with some previous consonant, 
or to its euphonic reduplication. The third person neuter, singular 
and plural (and occasionally the third person masculine and feminine 
also), of every species of Dravidian verb, is often used not only as a 
verB,^but also as a verbal or participial noun. Its primary use may 
have-b^en that of a participial noun, and its use as a verb may be a 
secondary one ; but at all events, the two uses are found to be inter- 
changeable — e.^., irukkiradu, means either it is, or that which is, or 
the being, according to the context. It is especially with relation to 
appellatives that this twofold use of the forms of the third person must 
be borne in mind ; for in the third person (singular and plural, mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter) there is no difference whatever in spelling 
or pronunciation between appellative verb^ and aj)pellative nouns, and 
it is the context alone that determines which meaning is the correct 
one. Generally the appellative verli^is more commonly used in the 
classical dialect, and the noun in the. colloquial-dialect ; but to this 
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there are exceptions, and (e.g.) nalladu more frequently signifies in 
the colloquial dialect ^ it is well * than ^ that which is good ’ — that is, 
it is used more frequently as an appellative verb than as an appellative 
noun. It is certain, however, that the appellative verb, whatever 
person or gender it takes, is used more largely in the higher dialect of 
the Tamil than in the lower ; and its brevity and compression render 
it pecflliarly adapted for metaphorical use. 

Adjectives are formed into appellative verbs as well as nouns ; but 
as the Dravidian adjective is merely a noun of quality used adjecti- 
vally, the difference is more in terms than in reality — e.g.^ oli-(yyeiy 
Tam. thou art bright, is literally thou art brightness ; and ini-{y)-ei, 
thou art sweet, is thou art sweetness. Appellative verbs are formed 
from adjectives, or nouns of quality, not only in the cultivated Dravi- 
dian dialects, but even in Ku, which is spoken by an uncultured race 
— €.g.i negg-dmi, Ku, I. am good, npgg-dmn, we are good. 

When nouns of quality are used as the bases of appellative verbs or 
nouns, they are generally adopted in their crude shape, tUs in the in- 
stances which have just been cited ; but in many cases we find the 
l)arti6le iya intervening between the crude base and the pronominal 
tefmination or sign of gender — e,g,y kod-iya-n (as a verb), he is cruel ; 
(as a noun) one who is cruel, or a cruel man ; val-iya-n, a strong man, 
br helifir* strong, <kc. This is^the s<amc particle which we have already 
seen to be used as an adjectival formative — e.r/., val-iya^ strong, per- 
iya, great, Hv^iya^ little, «fec., and I have stated tliat I conceive words 
like these to be relative participles, i is identical with the i of the 
past verbal particle, which is often used in Telugu as an adjectival 
formative without any addition ; and the final a is the sign of the 
relative, which is kept separate from i by an euphonic y. iya is 
therefore the formative of the relative preterite participle, and val-i- 
(y)-af strong, means properly that which w'as strong. But though the 
form of the preterite tense is employed, the signification (as often 
happens, especially in the case of relative participles) is aoristic, or 
without reference to time. This being the origin, as I conceivd, of- 
such forms o^val-iya^ an appellative noun like vaUiya-n, a strong man, 
is in reality a participial noun, signifying ho who is strong, and so of 
the other genders \ and this explanation brings such forms into perfect 
harmony with other parts of the Dravidian coiijiigational system, for 
participial nouns are regularly used in these languages as verbs. 

In some instances a, the sign of the relative participle, is dispensed 
with, and the pronominal ^gns ot signs of gender are elegantly suffixed 
to ty the sign of the verbal participial — e.g., peri-du^ Tam, it is great, 
or that which is great, instead bt peri-(y)~a-du. On the other baud. 
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in " Ah6tIier classic of instances, t disappears, and a alone remains. 
Words of this clkss, when deprived of their signs of gender, are com- 
monly called ‘adjectives, and undoubtedly it is as adjectives that they 
afj used ; but, looking hi their constraetion and force, I should term 
them relative participles Of appellative verbs. In the words referred 
to, a, the sign of the relative participle, is directly annexed to ^crude 
substantive roots — e.ff., udei‘{yya, belonging to, more literally which 
is the property of. matei-{i/)-ay hilly, literally which is a hill ; 
evil, literally which is evil. As udei-{^yany considered as a noun is 
certainly an appellative, signifying he who owns, a proprietor; and 
as the same w’ord is used poetically as an appellative verb when it 
signifies he is the ourner, it seems evident that the proper light in 
which to regard (and every similar word) is to consider it as 

the relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally. 


SECTION II.— CONJUGATIONAL SYSTEM. 

• 

Mode of Annexing Peonominal Signs. — The persons of the 
Dravidian verb, including the related ideas of gender and number, 
are formed by suffixing the personal or demonstrative pronouns, or 
their fragmentary terminations, to the signs of tense. The change 
which the pronouns undergo when they are appended to verbs as 
signs of personality have already been exhibited in the section on 
“The Pronoun.” They consist chiefly in the softening away of the 
initial consonant ; but in a few instances the final consonant has also 
been softened away, and nothing left but the included vowel. In 
Telugu, n%-vuy the pronoun of the second person singular, has lost both 
its radical initial and its formative final ; and in the personal termina- 
tions of the verb it is represented only by viiy an euphonic addition. 

In the Indo-European languages the personal signs of the verb are 
formed by suffixing pronominal fragments to the root; and those 
fragmei^ are disguised in a still greater degree thauln the Dravidian 
languages, not only by frequency of use and rapidity of enunciation, 
but also by the love of fusing words and particles together, and form- 
ing them into euphonious compounds, which distinguishes that family 
of tongues. Sometimes one dialect alone furnishes the key to the 
explanation of the inflexional forms which are apparent in all. Thus 
the origin of unt or anty the sign of the third person plural in the 
various Indo-European languages (e,g,y fer-unty fio-ovriy hharoAitiy ifcc.), 
is found in Welsh alone, in which Ibwynt is a p^noun of the third 
person plural. * ’ 

The various changes which the Dravidian pronouns undergo on 
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being used as the pronominal signs of verbs Iwve i^ready been stated 
in order. In Telugu, and partly also in Canareso, the pronominal 
terminations vary according to the tense j but this arises from the 
operation of the law of harmonic sequences (see “ Bounds ”), by which 
a vowel is affected by a preceding vowel, and changed so as to har- 
monise with it. What requires here to be investigated is simply 
the iftode in which the pronominal signs are attached to the Dravidian 
verb. 

1. The pronominal signs of the Dravidian verb are suflSxed, not 
prefixed. The primitive Turanian verb seems to have been destitute 
of pronominal terminations altogether. The pronoun was neither 
prefixed nor affixed, but had a position of its own as a separate word. 
This continues to be the case with the most distinctively Turanian 
languages; but in the Buriat dialect of the Mongolian, and in the 
Tungusian idiom, spoken near Njcrtschinsk in Siberia, personal termi- 
nations have recently been added to the verb. In Turkish, Finnish, 
and Hungarian, as in the primitive Indo-European Janguages, the 
pronouns have been compounded with the verb, and have dwindled 
down to pronominal terminations. In the modern Indo-European 
vernaculars, most of the verba have lost their old pronominal termina- 
tions, and the prcftiouns which are used as nominatives to verbs are 
usually isolated and placed first. Thus, instead of love-I, in accord- 
ance with the ancient awi-o, we have learnt to say I love, — an alteration 
of position which produces no change in meaning. In the Semitic 
languages a change in the position of the pronoun from the termina- 
tion of the verb to its commencement produces an important change 
in grammatical signification : the position of the pronouns or pronomi- 
nal fragments determines the tense. When the pronominal fragments 
are prefixed, the tense of the verb is regarded as future or aoristic : it 
is regarded as past when they are suffixed. Prefixing the pronominal 
fragments appears to denote that the action of the verb has, as yet, 
only a subjective existence in the mind of the speaker or agent — 
it is future; suffixing them may denote that the action of the verb 
has already acquired an objective existence, apart from the will or wish 
of the speaker or agent — i.e,, it is past. 

No peculiarity of this kind characterises the Dravidian languages. 
The tenses are formed, not by means of the position of the pronouns, 
but by particles or sign§ of present, past, and future time suffixed to 
the theme; and the pei‘soiial signs, as in the Turkish and Finnish 
families, are suffixed’ to the signs of ^tense. The only exception to this 
rule is that which forms the papst characteristic feature of Malayd}am 
— a language which appears- to have been originally identical with 
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Tai^, bat which^ iu so far as its conjiigational system is concerned, 
hasi falleii back from the inflexional development reached by both 
tongues whilst they were still one, to what appears to have been the 
primitive condition of both— a condition nearly resembling that of the 
Mongolian, the Manchu, and the other rude primitive tongues of High 
Asia. In ancient times, as may be gatnered from Malay^am poetry, 
and especially from the inscriptions preserved by the Syrian Christians 
and the Jews, the pronouns were suffixed to the Malay Mam verb, precisely 
as they still are iu Tamil. At presen^ the verb is entirely divested, 
at least in the colloquial dialect, of signs of personality ; and with the 
pronouns the signs of number and gender also have necessarily dis- 
appeared ; so that the pronoun or nominative must in every instance 
be separately prefixed to the verb to complete the signification, and 
it is chiefly by means of this prefixed pronoun that a verb, properly so 
called, is distinguished from a verbal participle. Though the personal 
signs have been abandoned by the MalayMam verb, the signs of tense 
or time have jbeen retained, and are annexed directly to the root as in 
the other dialects. Even in modern English some persons of the verb 
retain archaic fragments of the pronominal signs lovest, ^oveth) ; 
but in modern Malaydlam every trace of those signs has disappeared. 
Thus, w hilst we should say in Tamil adlttSn, I beat ; adiitdy^ thou 
didst beat \ adittdn, he beat ; MalayMam uses in these and all similar 
cases the verbal participle adiclm (for adittu), having beaten, with 
tlie prefixed pronouns 1, thou, he, <fec. — e.y., udn adiclm^ I beat ; n% 
adiclm^ thou didst beat ; avan adichu, he beat. Though the pro- 
nominal signs have been lost by the Malayalam verb, they have been 
retained even by the Tuda ; and notwithstanding the comparative bar- 
barity of the Gonds and Kus, their conjugational system is peculiarly 
elaborate and complete. 

S. Aiii^ther peculiarity in the manner in which the personal signs 
are suffix^ in the Dra vidian languages consists in their annexation, 
not directly to the root, as in the Indo-European family, but to the 
temporal participles. The first suffix to the root in the affirmative 
voice is that of the sign of tense, then follows the suiJSx of personality. 
Every pure Dravidian affirmative verb is compounded ^f three elements, 
which are thus arranged and named by Tamil grammarians, viz. (1) 
the pagudi {prakriti^ Sans,), or root; (2)* the idei nilei, or medial 
particle, &e., the sign of tei^e ; and (3) the vigv4i (vihriti^ Sans.), the 
variation or dififerentia, i,e., &e pronominal ^^mination. When the 
signs of tense are attached to th^|lieme^ some euphonic changes take 
place (not iq^ the theme, but in the sighs^^ii^selves), which serve, as 
has be^n shown, to distinghiaji transitive ' ^itbs*^* from intransitives. 
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Other euphonic changes also take place in accordance with Dravidian 
laws of sound, which will be inquired into when those signs of tense 
are one by one examined. The changes which take place in the pro- 
nominal signs when they are annexed to the signs of tense have already 
been stated in the section on “ The Pronoun.” 

In the Indo-European languages we meet, I think, with no instance 
of thd annexation of the pronominal signs to the participles, t,e., to the 
combination of the root with the signs of tense. I know of no instance 
of the use of any form like amant-o, instead of am-o, to signify I love. 
This, however, is the method which is invariably employed in the 
Dravidian languages, and which constitutes an essential element in the 
family likeness by which they are pervaded. It is also distinctive of 
Turkish. Thus, the Turkish thou art, is formed from dlilr, 

being, the present participle of the verb 61, to be, with the addition of 
the pronoun sen, thou. So also the Oriental Turkish bdldmen, I am, 
is formed from hdld, being (theme, 161, to be), and the pronominal 
suffix men, I. 

An important difference' generally found to exist between the Dravi- 
dian languages and the Gaurian vernaculars should here be stated. In 
the languages of Northern India the present tense of a verb is ordi- 
narily formed by a^inexing the substantive verb to its present parti- 
ciple — e.g,, Jcaritechi, Beng. {Icarite-dchi), I am doing, instead of I do. 
In Telugu, perhaps througfi the influence of the North Indian verna- 
culars, a similar usage prevails ; but it is found in the present tense 
only ; it may readily be dispensed with ; and the simpler usage, which 
accords with that of all the other Dravidian dialects, is undoubtedly 
the more ancient. In Tamil and Canarese this use of the substantive 
verb, as an auxiliary in the formation of the present tense, is unknown : 
it is used as an auxiliary only in the formation of the compound pre- 
terite and future tenses. Malayalam occasionally uses the substantive 
verb in a similar manner to Telugu, but with a somewhat different 
signification. In Telugu naduclmtumvdnu, I walk (from ndduchu-tu, 
walking, and unndnn, I am), has simply the meaning of the present 
tense, and is equivalent to the simpler form naduchutdnu, answering to 
the Tamil nadah^t^n, and the Canarese nadeyuttene; but "in Malay- 
&lam, whilst ndn nadalckxmnii means I walk, ndn nadakkunnunda has 
generally an emphatic sense — e,g., I am really walking. Tamil has a 
form precisely resemblijjg this. ‘ 

3. It is a peculiarity ofTeliigu that the third person of the preterite 
is sometimes left altogether^ destitute of the signs of time, person, 
number, and gender ; &is peculiarity applies also^ to the third 
person of the aorist. fl^us, whilst urj^itini, I was, thou 
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wast, are supplied with the usual signs of tense and .person, the third 
person of the same tense is simply ui}de-nu^ he, she, or it was, or they 
were, without distinction of number or gender, and without even tbe 
particle which constitutes the usual sign of the preterite. The 
aorist third person, with a similar absence of distinction, is undvruu; 
and in botli cases the final nu is merely a conjunctive suffix, like the 
corresponding Tamil um. Sometimes even the aorist formative nu is 
discarded, and the root alone is used as the third person singular. 
Thus (he, she, or it) falls or will fall, may either be padu-nu, or simply 
padu. The usage of poetical Tamil occasionally agrees with that of 
the Telugu with respect to the neuter gender, both singular and plural, 
especially in connection with the negative voice of the verb — e,g., 
s€y{y)-d, it will not do, is often used for sey{y\Mu, 

A usage similar to this prevails in many languages which are widely 
different one from the other. Thus, the New Persian uses for the 
third person singular of the preterite the contracted infinitive^ as gram- 
marians style it — an abstract verbal noun, which may be regarded as 
the theme of the verb. The Hebrew third person masculine of the 
preterite tense is also a verbal noun, without pronominal addition. 
We see a similar peculiarity in the third person of the preBcnt tense of 
the verb in some languages — e.^., compare the three persons of the pre- 
sent tense of the Turkish substantive verb, dldrum, I am ; dldrsen, 
thou art ; oldr, he is. Compare also the Armorican Icanann^ I sing ; 
Icantz, thou singest ; he sings. Compare with these examples the 
Hungarian ismei'eJc, I know; ismersz, thou knowest; and ismer^ 
he knows. 

4. There are traces in ancient Tamil and Canarese of the existence 
of a very primitive system of conjugation, A form of the verb is 
occasionally used by the poets, \yhich must have come down from a 
period of great antiquity. In High Tamil, seydu {^ey-du\ which is now 
the preterite verbal participle, may be used for the preterite tense of the 
finite verb in all persons in the singular, and ke.ydum {^ey-d'-mn) (the 
same form wdth the addition of the conjunctive um, used as a pluralising 
particle), for all persons in the plural. A somewhat similar form may be 
used for the future, by means of the addition of ku or gu to the root, 
instead of the sign of the preterite, du. iey-gu is used to mean I 
will do ; ky-g^-um, we will do. The use of this form is not extended 
to the other persons so widely as that of kydUy an irregularity which 
shows that it had become nearly obsolete when it received a place 
ip written compositions. The um of the aoristic* future in modem 
Tamil is restricted to tho neuter gender, but it is used for both num- 
bers indiscriminately. The gu and gum of poetical Tamil is found 
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also in classical C^marese in the form of gum or kum, in which it has 
a wider range of application than in Tamil. In classical Tamil its use 
is confined to the first person ; in classical Canarese it is used indiscri> 
minately for all persons — avar mddugumy they do. ku also survives 
in Canarese — e,g,, ke-ku (Tam. vmd-um), must. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the Dravidian verb was originally uniriflected ; and this may 
partly account for the circumstance that Malayalam so readily lost the 
inflexions which, in common with Tamil, it had acquired. The period 
when the Dravidian verb was uiiinflected must have been long prior to 
the separation of the present tongue into dialects, in all which, even in 
the rudest, a system of inflexions has been developed. The retention 
of traces of the ancient verb in Tamil and Canarese, and partly also, as 
noticed in the previous paragraph, in Tolugu, seems to prove the great 
antiquity of the literary culture of the Dravidian languages. 

5. The Dravidian verb, as now inflected, like the verb of many 
other languages, does not distinguish the genders of either the first 
person or the second, whether singular or plural ; bq^ in the third 
person it marks all existing distinctions of gender with peculiar expli- 
citness and minuteness. Thus, without the use of isolated pronouns, 
and employing the inflexions of the verb alone, we can say in Tamil 
vartegirduy he coirfes; varugirdly she comes; varugiradti, it comes; 
varugivdry they (men aiK^ women) come, or honorifically he comes ; 
vamgiTdrgaly they (men and women) come ; varugindranUy they 
(things) come. 

Formation of the Tenses. — Most of the Dravidian tenses are 
formed from participial forms of the verb: an inquiry into the parti- 
ciples is, therefore, a necessary preliminary to an inquiry into the 
tenses. Dravidian verbs have two species of participles, one of which, 
(called relative participles, because they include the signification of the 
relative pronoun), will be inquired into in a subsequent part of this 
section ; the other, commonly called verbal participles or gerunds, and 
which are now to be considered, constitute the bases on which the 
tenses are formed. The forms which are assumed by the verbal par- 
ticiples. will be inquired into in connection with the signs of tense, 
from the consideration of which they cannot be severed. I content 
myself here with some general remarks on the signification and force 
of this class of words. 

Verbal Farticiples, their Signification and Force, — In ordinary collo- 
quial Tamil there is but one verbal participle, that of the past tdnse. 
In Malaydlam and in classical Tamil there is a verbal participle of the 
future tense as well as of the past. In Canarese and Telugu* there is 
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a verbal participle of the present and of the past. In Tula there are 
three verbal participles, that of the present (or future), that of the 
imperfect past, and that of the perfect. In this particular, therefore, col- 
loquial Tamil may be considered as the poorest of the Dravidian dialects. 
Properly speaking, the words which are called verbal participles are not 
participles at all, seeing that they do noi participate in the nature of 
adjectives, as all the Indo-European participles do. They have^some- 
what of the signification of gerunds, inasmuch as in addition to the’ 
idea of time, they include more or less of the idea of cause. Never- 
theless, as each of the Indo-European participles is commonly used also 
as a gerund, without losing the name of a participle, and as the gerund 
in do (to which alone, amongst Latin gerunds, the Dravidian participles 
have any resemblance) has a very restricted application, it appears 
advisable, after all, to style these words participles instead of gerunds, 
— or more fully verbal participles^ to distinguish them from what are 
called relative ^participles. 

The followvig sentences will illustrate the force of the Dravidian 
verbal participles : — 

1. Present Verbal Participle. — This verbal participle, though unknown 
in Tamil and MalayS-lam, is commonly used both in Canarese and in 
T(dugu. I quote the illustration which folloifrs’ from Canarese, 
“ Vihram^rka, punishing the wicked and p;rotecting the good, reigned 
over the kingdom.” Here the English words ‘punishing’ and ‘pro- 
tecting’ arc participles of the present tense, used gerundially ; and the 
Dravidian words which they represent (in Canarese, sikshisuttd and 
rakshisntfd) have precisely the same force. In this respect only there 
is a difference between them, viz., that the English participles are 
capable of being used also as adjectives, whereas the Dravidian words, 
though called participles, cannot be used adjectivally, or in any other 
■way than that here exemplified. 

2. Preterite Verbal Participle. — “ SA-livc^hana, having killed Vikra- 
mfirka, assumed supreme power.” Though the English participle 
‘ having killed,’ which is here used, is a compound one (being formed 
from the present participle having, and the passive participle killed), 
its signification is that of a simple, uncompounded participle of the 
past tense, and the Dravidian word which it represents {kondruy Tam., 
konduy Can.) is also a preterite active verbal participle. In this instance, 
neither the English participle nor the Dravidian one is capable of being 
used as an adjective.* In reality, they are both preterite gerunds 
or gerundials, though they retain the name of participles as a matter 
of convenience. 

In those Dravidian dialects in which there is a present, as well as a 
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preterite, verbal participle (as in Canarese and Telagu), the present is 
nsed to express subordinate actions which are contemporaneous with 
that which is denoted by the principal and finite verb; whilst the 
preterite expresses subordinate actions which are antecedent in point 
of time to the principal action. In Tamil, the preterite participle is 
used to express all subordinate actions, whether simultaneous with the 
main ftctioii or antecedent to it ; but though that participle is always 
a preterite in form, it possesses the force of a participle of the present 
tense when the connection requires it. In each of the dialects and in 
every connection, the nominative of the final governing verb is the 
nominative of all the subordinate verbal participles. 

The Dravidian verbal participles may be compared with the Sanskrit 
indeterminate, past participle in tvd — having done. Like 
that participle they are indeclinable and indeterminate. One of the 
chief peculiarities, however, of these verbal participles is, that they 
liave a coiitinuative force, dispensing altogether with the use of con- 
junctions. In the Dravidian languages, though nouns ^nd pronouns 
are united by means of conjunctions, finite verbs are never so united. 
In every sentence there is but one finite verb, which is the last word 
in the sentence, and the seat of government ; and all the verbs which 
express subordinate* actions or circumstances, whether antecedent or 
contemporaneous, assume an indeterminate, coiitinuative character, as 
verbal participles or gerundials, without the need of conjunctions or 
copulatives of any kind ; so that the sense (and more or less the time 
also) waits in suspense for the authoritative decision of the final 
governing verb. Hence those participles might properly be called con- 
tinuative gerundials. Tamilian grammarians class them, together with 
infinitives and subjunctives, as vinei echcham, verb defects, or verbal 
complements — t.c., words which require a verb to complete the sense. 

It is a peculiarity of these languages that when a series of verbal 
participles constitutes a relative clause in a sentence, antecedent to a 
noun to which the relative clause relates, the last of the verbal par- 
ticiples alone is converted into a relative participle. All .the rest 
remain in form verbal participles or gerunds. So also in the Scythian 
languages. “ The Turanian,” says Mr Edkins, “in describing a suc" 
cession of events gives to his verbs the form of gerunds, and adds to 
them, when needed, the case sufiixes,” — converting the gerund thereby 
into a relative participle, as in Tamil, &c. The rationale of the pro- 
cess seems to be that in both families of tongues the gerund is treated 
as a noun, and must have^ been a verbal noun in origin. 

1. The Present Tense,-^lX may be stated generally that the present 
tense of the Dravidian verb is formed by suflSxing the pronominal 
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as signs to the present verbal participle, with snch trivial changes only 
euphony requires. The exceptions to this general rule are as follows : — 

(1.) In poetical Tamil the tenses are sometimes formed by suffixing 
the pronominal terminations to the relative participles, instead of the 
gerunds or verbal participles — nadanda(n)an (equivalent to the 
colloquial nadanda{v)an)^ he walked, literally a man who walked. In 
such instances a verbal or participial noun is used with the forhe of a 
verb. This is not an uncommon usage in other languages also ; and 
in colloquial Tamil the third person neuter of the verb, both singular 
and plural, is certainly a verbal noun in its origin, though used with 
the force of a verb — e.g,y nadandadu, it walked, literally means a 
thing which walked; and the plural nada)ida{n)a, means literally 
things which walked. A peculiarity of the poetical dialect is the 
extension of this usage to each person of the verb — nada7ida{n)eny 
I walked, literally, I who walked ; nadanda{n)arn or nadanda{n)em, we 
walked, literally we who walked. This mode of forming the tenses 
has been developed from the Dravidian custom of using participial and 
verbal nouns as the conjugational bases of verbs, and, so far, is in 
accordance with the genius of the language ; but it has a constructive, 
artificial look, and it is an exception to the mode which prevails 
throughout all the other dialects of the family, Whether colloquial or 
classical. ^ 

(2.) Tamil and Malayajani Ijave, properly speaking, no present 
verbal participle, but only a particle denoting present time, which is 
suffixed to the tlieme of the verb, and to which, in Tamil, the pro- 
nominal signs are then suffixed for the purpose of forming the present 
tense. The combination, however, of the root and the particle of 
present time, forms virtually a present participle. I think it may, 
therefore, be assumed that the Tamil-Malayft]am had a verbal participle 
of the present tense at a former period, which has now become obso- 
lete, except in combination with the personal terminations, when it 
constitutes the present tense of the verb. 

(3.) In the ancient or classical dialect of Canarese there is 
another exception to the general rule. In the colloquial dialect the 
present tense is formed regularly from the present participle ; but the 
present tense in the classical dialect is altogether unconnected with 
that p^ticiple, or at least is only very distantly related to it. The 
sign of the present participle is ute, ckc., whilst that of the present 
tense is dap — e.g,y hdlute, living, hdldapemy I live. 

(4.) The Telugu usage of employing the substantive verb in a 
modified form (vi;., unndnu^ I am, unndvuy thou art, &c.) as an 
auxiliary in the formation of the present tense, can scarcely be called 
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an exception to the general rule specified above ; for this auxiliary is 
annexed to the present verbal participle, which is closely allied to that 
of Canarese ; and its use in this connection is only a refinement, not a 
necessary element in the formation of the present tense. 

These real or apparent exceptions being disposed of, it remains to 
inquire into tlie formation of the present verbal participles in the 
varioifs dialects. 

Formation op the Present. — In both the classical and colloquial 
dialects of Canarese the verbal participle of the present tense is formed 
by adding to the verbal root a particle, of which ut is the most essential 
portion — e,g.^ coll. Can. i)dl‘Uta, living; ond-iUta, joining; mdd-uttd^ 
making : class. Can. od^uie, reading ; iU~{yyutte^ descending ; katt* 
nttu^ tying; geytitiim {geyiittum^ geyy%itur)i)^ doing. The final vowel 
of this particle iLt assumes various shapes, and is elided before the 
initial vowel of the pronominal signs in the formation of the present 
tense in the colloquial dialect (e.//., comp, mdd-utla^ with mdd- 

I do). It may, therefore, be concluded that it is simply 
enuiiciative ; and as n is the vowel most commonly used as a help to 
enunciation in all the dialects, the primitive shai)e of this particle 
must have been %itu. 1 have no doubt that Mr Kittel is correct in 
identifying this utu with the intermediate demonstrative pronoun 
of the Tamil and Canarese, used as a proximate demonstrative in Tuju. 
Another form of vdii in classical Canarese is ilta7n, tUu, with the 
meaning of ‘ this,* would very naturally come to be used as a sign of 
present time In the formation of a participle of the present tense. It 
will be seen, in considering the preterite tense, that the d which con- 
stitutes the sign of past time is probably a relic of aduy the remote 
demonstrative ‘ that.* Probably the imi of nUuii is the ordinary con- 
junctive umy used for the purpose of more distinctly emphasising the 
time. 

It is more diflficult to explain the origin of the sign of present thne 
used in the formation of the present tense in Old Canarese. The 
I^resent tense in that dialect is not formed from the jjresent participle. 
That participle is, as we have seen, substantially the same in both 
dialects ; and in the colloquial dialect the present tense is formed by 
aflixing to this participle the personal terminations. The ancient 
dialect, on the. other hand, makes no use of its present participle in 
forming its present tense, but forms that tense by inserting the particle 
dap between! the Verbal root and the pronominal fragments. The 
colloquial Canarese bdluttine, I live, is formed from' the colloquial and 
classical present participle hdlutte; but the corresponding form in 
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dassical Canarese is hdldapem, in which present time is represented by 
dap. What is the origin of this particle? Mr Kittel (in a private 
communication with which he has favoured me) regards dap os being 
properly' and dapa as consisting of da^hapa. This apa he 
considers identical with alia, the future participle of ahiu (in coll. Can. 
dgu), to become ; da he regards as the sign of the past tense. Hence 
mddt + da + apa + em {mddidapem) would mean * having made t shall 
be.' This form, therefore, was properly a second future. Ho traces 
its origin to the custom of replying to a command by an answer in the 
past tense — e.g,, you say to some one, Come ! and the reply is, I came — 
Le,, I come. The fact that this form was originally a second future, 
accounts, he thinks, for the introduction at Jength into the modern or 
colloquial dialect of a present tense distinctively denoting the present, 
being formed from the present participle in use in both dialects. This 
explanation is certainly very ingenious, and seems to me satisfactory. 
It will be shown further on that one of the forms of the present in 
Tamil makes <use of a participle of the verb d {dgu), to become, and 
that most of the Dravidian presents were formed from futures. It 
.will also be shown that the use of d, the ordinary sign of the preterite 
in all the dialects, was not originally restricted to that tense so abso- 
lutely as it is now. 

The, present verbal participle of Teluyru is ordinarily formed by • 
adding chu (pronounced tsu) to the theme of the verb. In the 
colloquial dialect tu is used instead of chu; and though it is possible 
that chu may be the original, and tu (from tsii) the corruption, ‘yet it 
would be more in accordance with analogy to derive chu from tu ; and 
this tu so nearly resembles the Canarese uta or ute, that we mj\y safely 
conclude both forms to have been originally identical. Probably also 
du, the particle which in most instances is inserted as a sigh of tense 
between the verbal theme and the pronominal terminations of the 
Teldgu aorist, springs from the same origin as tu. chunnu or tunnu, 
the ordinary termination of the participle of the present tense in gram- 
matical Telugu, is a compound form derived from chu ot the real 
and only sign of present time in this language, and unnu, a participle 
of the substantive verb undu, to be, used as an auxiliary. 

The Tulu participle of the present tense is glso used for the future 
as well as for the present, and was probably a future originally. The 
sign of the present u^ed in the present tense of the vei^b is v, which is 
identical with the ¥i^l-6anarese sign of the future. 

The sign of timS used by the Tamil and Malfy^m, differs 

considerably from,\l|^t of the Tclugu-Canarese. The present tense in 
Tamil is formed by iufli'xmg giiyu, gindr-u, or d-niAdr-u, to verbal 
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theme, to one or other of which particles the pronominal signs are 
annexed, d-nindr-u is a compound form, which is rarely used even by 
the poets, and is derived, 1 conceive, from d, the ultimate base of d-gu^ 
to become (and which is not unfrequently used in this shape in the 
poets), and nindr-u^ standing, abiding, continuing ; root, nil, to stand. 
The meaning of the compound seems to be continuing to become — 
tdrdnfndrdn (fdr-d-nindr^-dri), he is low, he is humble, literally, he 
continues to become low or humble. Documentary evidence is forth- 
coming of the accuracy of my supposition that the d of dnindru was 
a representative of dgi. In an Old Tamil inscription (774 a.d.) 
in the possession of the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, T 
find dyir-nindru instead of the d-nindm which has been universally used 
in later times, dgi is often softened into dyi even in modern Tamil, 
then into dy, and then into d. 

The other particles of present time, gix-a and gindr-u, are in more 
common use, especially the former — e.g,, vaint-giv-dn, or varu-gindr'-dn, 
he comes. The only difierence between them is that g^dr-u is con- 
sidered more euphonious and elegant than giT-u,iind more suitable, in con- 
sequence, for poetry and elevated prose. I have no doubt that they are 
identical in origin, and that the one is either an euphonised or a corrupted 
form of the pther. Tn some connections gir-u and gindr~u are changed 
•»by dialectic rules of euphony to Tekiv-n and hkindr-u — viz., when they 
are attached to roots consisting of two short syllables (like imdu, to lie ; 
ini, to be \ nada, to walk), the final vowel of which is regarded as a 
part ^ the root, and is incapable of being elided. It is a rule of the 
language that if in such cases the sonants g, d, h, immediately follow, 
tbey shall be hardened, that is, converted into the corresponding surds 
h, t, and/)/ and in Tamil the only method of hardening sonants is by 
doubling ' them, — for it has already been shown that in this language 
the same consonant is a sonant when single and a surd wlicn doubled. 
Hence we say in Tamil not iru-giv^hi, I am, but iru kkiv-m, A similar 
result follows in another and more numerous class of instances from 
a different cause. It has been shown in a former part of this section . 
th'at transitive or active verbs are in many instances made to differ 
from intransitives by the hardening and doubling of the initial con- 
sonant of the sign of tense. In such cases gix-u and gindr-u become 
(not for the sake of euphony merely, but as a means of grammatical 
expression) "kkvt-u and kkindr-u, 

Malayd]am uses the same sign of tense Somewhat modified : the 
sign of prese&t time in Malayfilam is unnii^ or khkiiyu, suffixed to the 
verbal theme. The older dialect of Malayf|i|am hAs generally innu, 
especiafflf- in oonnection with the negative veVb^j.y., vardr{gjyimvu. 



comes not. Where Tamil wonl^ use gindru, Malayfijam omits the g. 
When Tamil doubles the g and says hky Malaydilam uses hh also. The 
Malayftlam imu is clearly a softened and euphonised form of the 
Tamil particle. The Tamil compound sound ndr is constantly con- 
verted into nn in MalayAlapi — e,g.y ondruy Tam. one, is in Malayfi.lam 
onrCy and mdudruy Tam. three, is in Malay AJam rnUnn, Even in 
vulgar colloquial Tamil the same or a similar tendency appears : bndrUy 
one, being commonly pronoimced c^inUy and imAiidru, three, rnHnu, 
The Tamil gindru and I'kindj'ii would, therefore, naturally and dialec- 
tically be converted in MalayAlam to ginnu and kkinnu. The next 
point is the softening away of the g of ginnu. This has arisen from 
the circumstance that in Tamil g is pronounced in the middle of a 
word so softly as to be little more than an indistinct guttural breath- 
ing j in consequence of which, it is used to represent the h of San- 
skrit, and in the colloquial dialect it is often discarded altogether 
— e.g.y pdgireiiy I go, is commonly pronounced ; and varugivdny 

he comes, or vtli-Tdti. Hence ginnu (from gindru) would 

naturally become in MalayAJam innu. The only remaining difference 
is between the i of innu and the u of unnu; but this presents no 
difficulty, for even in Tamil i is very often pronounced as u by the 
vulgar, and we have seen that in Malay Alam alsotH?it4 is more classical 
than tmnu. 

The identity of the Malay Aj am sign of Iho present tense with that 
of Tamil, cannot be doubted. Sometimes in MalayAl.am poetty the 
pronominal signs are suffixed to the signs of tense, as in Tamil ; 
and in that connection the identity of the signs of tense is clearly 
apparent — e.g.y compare adikkindrdn {adi-kkindr~dn)y Tam. he beats, 
with the corresponding form in poetic MalayAlara adikkunndn {adi- 
kkunri-dn). A priori it might have been supposed that the MalayAlam 
unnu or kkunnu w^as related to chiinnu or tunnuy the sign of the pre- 
sent participle in Tclugu. The resemblance, however, is altogether 
illusory ; for the MalayAlam particle is derived from the Tamil gindru 
or kkindruy whilst the Telugu chunnu h compounded of chuy thip real 
sign of present time, and unnu, a participle of uridu, to be ; which 
participle is in MalayAlam und\ 

I have said that I believe the Tamil giv-u and gindr-u were identical 
in origin, and that the one is merely an euphonised or corrupted form 
of the other. Which is the original form ? and which the euphonised 
or corrupted ? There ar^ many instances of r being euphonised in 
Tamil into ndr — e,g.y kundruy as a verb, ‘ to become small,' as a noun, 

‘ a small hill,' millt be a.sel&Dndary form of kuT-Uy small, a form of the 
root which constitutes the basis of a large number of word^fsuch as 
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kurtam, a fault. Tlie change of ndi^to r is nut so easy, nor can I 
find any instances of it which are fi^e| from doubt. Still such a 
change may be suspected to have taken place in several instances, one 
of which is indru, now, to-day. A secondary form of indru in Tamil 
is ixret (pronounced ittrei), and this seems to point to il-tei. l + some- 
times became ndr in Tamil, and sometimes in the poeta shrinks into r. 
Thus sd-taly the verbal noun of to go, is changed to ietal in the 
“ Nannul,^' the Tamil classical grammar. In this case, however, there 
is also a lengthening of the preceding vowel. If we may suppose il-tu 
to have become, on the one hand, indni, ayd on the other, perhaps at 
a latter period, irw, we arrive at the best explanation which has been 
given of gindru or the Tamil sign of present time. Dr Granl, I 
believe (in his ** Outlines of Tamil Grammar '’), was the first to suggest 
the origination of this sign from k = g, a sign of the future in poetical 
Tamil, and indru, now. His idea appears to have been that Tamil 
was originally without a present tense, and that the present was a new 
secondary tense, formed from the future by the additioia of a sign of 
present time, kindru was thus = Jc-indru (then kitu). The same 
view seems to have been adopted, or independently arrived at, by Dr 
Gundert. .The fact that the form of this particle retained in Malay- 
S.jam is unnu^m oldfcr compositions often iunu) would seem to prove 
that kindru, not kivu, was t^e form in use in Tamil prior to the, final 
separation from Tamil of the Malayalam, and, therefore, not only 
the more classical form in Tamil, as it is admitted to be, but also the, 
more ancient. This fact, though it does not prove the derivation of 
kindru from kdndru, yet favours that supposition. 

The present tense is seldom used in Tamil poetry, and I have never 
found it in inscriptions, though the past and future and combinations 
of both abound. In the talk of the common people, though tho pre- 
sent tense is freely used, yet the grammatical signs of the lu esent, givu, 
<fcc., are generally omitted. They say vegudu, it burns, instead of 
vigu-{giT)~adu. It would seem, consequently, that the inflexional 
forms of the present tense are not very deeply rooted in the language.* 
In the language of the Tudas the present and future seem to be 
identical, and the sign of time seems to be k or g — e.g,, 2:iokmi, I go, 
pdkemi, we go ; ershken {ersh-hen), I am, ershkuni, we are {rsh for r). 
In the second and third persons the k seems to be softened into ch — 
e.g., ershchi, he or they are. In the language of the Kotas, p seems to 
replace h—t,g,, hdgape, I go, Jiogapeme, we go.' .In the third person, 
however, singular and plural, k asserts its place — Mgako, he or 
they go. * ^ 

The Tilda h of the first person and the Kota k of the third seem 

2 B 
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naturally to /connect themselves^ not only with the gu of the Old Tamil, 
but with the him or gum of the Old Canarese aorist — Old Tamil 
ieg-guy I do or will do ; Old Canarese mddu-gum (I, he, they, &c.), do. 
The p of the Kotca present is evidently connected with dap, the Old 
Canarese sign of tlie present tense, but still more nearly related to the 
V, b, or p of the Tamil-Malay^lam-Canarese future. In some Kota 
verbs k is the sign of the present tense, as in Tuda — e.g., viMhene 
{vind-hene), I ask, vmdkeme, we ask. In some, both letters seem to be 
mixed, as in ettakepe, I raise up, I build, of which the past tense is 
ettape. 

2. The Prete'tdte Tense, — ^he mode in which a language forms its 
preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in its gram- 
matical character, and one which materially contributes to the deter- 
mination of the question of its relationship. In the Semitic languages 
past time, or the objective reality of past events, is denoted by placing 
the verbal theme first, and suHixing to it the sign of the personal 
agent. In thq primitive Indo-European languages, the preterite appears 
to have been most commonly formed by means of the reduplication of 
the root or verbal theme ; but this reduplication has in many instances 
been so softened and euphonised, that it has dwindled into the mere 
use of a difihrent vowel in the preferito from th^ which appears in 
the root, ’ The Indo-European preterite was also frequently formed by 
means of a prefixed temporal augment ; a prefix which Bopp considers 
to be identical witli ‘ alpha privitive,’ but which is supposed by Meyer 
to be identical with a, a relic of the auxiliary verb to have, which is 
still prefixed to verbs in the Celtic languages as a temporal augment — 
i,e.j as a sign of past time. In a large proportion of the verbs in the 
modern Teutonic tongues, in the modern Persian, in the Turkish and 
Finnish families of languages, in the vernacular languages of Northern 
India, and, with a few exceptions, in the Dravidian languages, the 
preterite is formed by suffixing to the verbal theme a particle, some- 
times a consonant, sometimes a vowel, which is significant of past 
time. 

The Dravidian preterite tense is ordinarily formed, like the present, 
by annexing the pronominal signs to the preterite verbal participle. 
It is in that participle that the idea of past tin^e resides : by it alone 
that^,Mea is expressed. The changes that are made when the pro- 
nominal signs are added will be shown to be euphonic merely, not 
structural; and in Malay^lam (in which the pronominal 8i||hs have 
ceased to be annexed), that part of speech which corresponds to the 
Tamil preterite verbal participle expresses by itself the past tense of 
the verb. Consequently, an inquiry into the Dravidian preterite tense 
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resolves itself into an inquiry into the formation of the preterite verbal 
participle. The preterite verbal participle is used in Tamil with a 
wider range of signification than in any other dialect, though its proper 
and inherent meaning is that of the preterite alone. Tamil, being 
destitute of a present verbal participle, uses the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple instead, in consequence of which, in a Tamil sentence, the 
question of time is in abeyance till it is determined by the tense of the 
final governing verb. This is more or less the case in all the dialects. 
Where there is a present participle as well as a preterite, the present is 
used to denote simultaneous actions, the preterite successive actions ; 
but it is the final verb which determines whether those actions, whether 
simultaneous or successive, belong to the present, the past, or the 
future. This indeterminateness of time in Tamil applies to the verbal 
participle alone, not also to the preterite tense of the finite verb, which 
is restricted in Tamil to the expression of past time, precisely as in 
other languages. 

We have now to inquire particularly into the Dravidian methods of 
forming the preterite. They divide themselves into two — (1.) by 
reduplication of the final consonant; and (2.) by suffixing a sign 
of past time. 

1. The Formation op the Preterite by Reduplication op the 
Final Consonant. — This mode of forming the preterite is adopted by 
a very small number of verbs in each of the Dravidian dialects ; but its 
existence cannot be doubted, and it is a mode which is as interesting 
as it is remarkable. In the Indo-European languages, when the pre- 
terite is formed by means of reduplication, it is the root which is 
doubled, or at least the first syllable of the root; but in the Dravidian 
dialects the reduplication is that of the final consonant alone. The 
verbal themes which form their preterites in tliis manner are those 
which end in d-u, g-u, or r-n, preceded by a single short vowel — e.g.j 
in classical Tamil pad-u, to suffer ; pug-n, to enter ; and per-iCj to obtain 
— the preterites of which are patt~en, I suffered ; piulck-hi^ I entered ; 
and petlr-hi, I obtained. In each of the above examples the final con- 
sonants — </, g, and r — are doubled, and being thus doubled, are con- 
verted by rule into the corresponding surds tt, hk, and rr (pronounced 
Ur). • Whilst the above and similar verbs form their preterites jn this 
manner in the classical dialect of Tamil, in the modern colloquial 
dialect ’ some of those very verbs have adopted the more ordinary 
method of denoting past time by means of a suffixed particle or con- 
sonant. Thus pukk4ny I entered, has been superseded in the modem 
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dialect by and ndkh-^n, I laughed^ by nagd-tt-in. Canarese 

forms the preterites of this class of verbs in exact agreement with 
classical Tamil — e.y., nakh-anuy he laughed, from to laugh; 

and Telugu, though less systematic in this point, exhibits the operation 
of the same rule, especially in the relative participles of the preterite. 
This Dravidian reduplication differs materially in form from that of the 
Indo-European languages, but it appears to proceed from a similar 
principle, and it constitutes, so far as it goes, an interesting point of 
resemblance between the two families. 

2. The Formation of the Preterite by Suffixing some Par- 
ticle OR Sign op Past Time. — This, with the exception of the very 
few verbs included in the previous class, is the method of forming the 
preterite which is invariabljr adopted by the Dravidian languages, and 
which may be regarded as their characteristic mode. For the purpose 
of thoroughly investigating this subject, it will be desirable to inquire 
into the practice of each dialect seriatim^ 

(1.) The Canarese Preterite, — The most characteristic Canarese pre- 
terite is formed by annexing d (euphonically to the verbal theme. 
This addition constitutes the preterite verbal participle — e.^., 
having descended, nudi-d-u^ having spoken ; to which the pronominal 
terminations are sufiixed to ftirm the preterite teffse — e,g,, ili-d-enn, 
I descended, thou siiidst. All verbal themes (both in the 

classical and in the colloquial dialect, and whether transitive or intran- 
sitive) which end in i or form their preterites in this manner, 
together with many themes ending in u. All the apparent irregulari- 
ties that exist are merely modifications of the d in question. Thus, 
sometimes t is substituted for d — e.^., aritanUj he knew, instead of 
aridanu (corresponding to the Tamil arinddn) ; sometimes the d of the 
preterite combines with the final consonant of the root, and converts it 
into dd or tt — e.g.^ iddanuy he was, instead of irudanu (Tam. irunddii) ; 
eddu^ having risen, instead of eludu (Tam. eriindu)*, uttii, having 
■ploughed, instead of ul^ii (Tam. urudu) ; nintu^ having stood, instead 
of niludu (Tam. nindrii). 

Another Canarese preterite is formed by suffixing i to the crude 
verbal theme — e.^., mdd-i, having done, from mdd-u^ to do. Between 
this i and the pronominal terminations, d is inserted in the formation 
of thQ preterite tense — e.g,^ 7ndd-i~{dyenu, I did, hdUir{d)-anu, he lived. 
This mode of forming the preterite characterises most verbs ending in 
u in the modem dialect. The final u of such verbs is merely euphonic, 
not radical, and is elided on i being annexed ; and the d which is 
inserted between i and the pronominal signs, though possibly identical 
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in origin with the d which constitutes a sign of the preterite, is merely 
euphonic in so far as the use to which it is now put is concerned. 

In a considerable number of instances the formation of the preterite 
in i appears to be a modern corruption. Intransitive verbal themes 
ending in u form their preterite in d in the classical dialect ; and it is 
in the colloquial dialect alone that i forms their preterite — e.g,y instead 
of lMl~i (coll.), having lived, the classical dialect has hdl^d-u ; and as 
the classical dialect is undoubtedly more authoritative and probably 
also more ancient than the colloquial, d or d-u may be considered as 
the legitimate form of the preterite of this class of verbs. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the analogy of Tamil, in which the corresponding 
verbal theme forms its preterite verbal participle by suffixing nd, an 
euphonised form of d — e.^., vdr-ntdrUy having flourished, which is the 
equivalent, not of the modern Canarese hdl-i^ but of the ancient 
hdl-d-u. 

How is this diversity in the formation of the preterite to be 
accounted for 1 Can i have been derived in any n^nner from d f 
An argument in favour of this supposition may be deduced' from the 
circumstance that the classical hdl-d-en, I lived, which is in perfect 
dialectic agreement with the Tamil vdr-vid-hiy has in the colloquial 
dialect become hdit-id-enu. Even in the ancient dialect itself, though 
this i is generally unknown, it makes its appearance in the preterite 
relative participle, which may be hdl-i-dray that lived, as well as hdl- 
d-a, though the corresponding Tamil is always vdr-7id-a. If we could 
form a judgment, therefore, from these instances alon^, i would seem 
to have come into existence as a vocalic bond of connection between 
the root and the sign of the preterite. 

The future, both in Canarese and in Tamil, often makes use of ti as 
a bond of union between the verbal root and v, the sign of tense— 
hdl-u-v-enu, coll. Can., and vdr-u-v-hi, coll. Tam. I shall live, instead 
of the ancient and more correct bdl-v-eUy Can., and vdr-v-en, Tam. In 
this case the w is certainly euphonic, though it has not come to be 
used, as i has, to express grammatical relation, or in lieu of the sign of 
tense which it is employed to eui)honise. If w'e had to account for 
the insertion of i before d in such instances only as have been men- 
tioned, we might be content with the supposition of its euphonic 
origin ; but the use of ^ as a sign of the preterite has a much wider 
range. All transitive verbs ending in w, both in the classical dialect 
of Canarese and in the colloquial, form their preterite verbal par- 
ticiples by suffixing i ; and there is nothing to show that those verbs 
ever formed their preterites in any other manner. A very large num- 
ber of verbs of this class form their preterites in Tamil also by suffixing 
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i / and in Telugn the preterite is formed by suffixing s to the root, not 
of one class of verbs only, but of all, with the exception of the small 
class of reduplicative verbs. 

This statement applies, it is true, to the preterite verbal participle 
of Telugu, not to the preterite tense of the verb, which generally 
suffixes or inserts, as a tense-sign, some additional consonant or par- 
ticle ; but in Malaydlam the preterite verbal participle constitutes by 
itself the preterite tense, without the addition of any pronominal signs ; 
and in that dialect i is the only sign of past time which is used by a 
large number of verbs. Thus pddi, which means having sung in the 
other dialects, signifies in Malayalam (he, she, or it) sang ; z is, there- 
fore, in that dialect a distinctive sign of the preterite in the class of 
verbs referred to ; and it is to be remembered that the addition of the 
pronominal terminations, though the means of expressing personality, 
effects no change in the means whereby time is ex 2 )ressed. The extent 
and prevalence, therefore, of the use of i as a sign of the preterite 
seems to forbid our supposing it to have been in all cases derived 
from an eiiphonisation of d ; and as d, on the other hand, cannot have 
been derived from ^, it appears probable that d and i are distinct and 
independent signs of past time. 

Of these two signs of past; time d is to be coni^dered, if not the 
older, yet at least the more prevalent and more characteristic. We 
have seen that in many instances in wliich the colloquial Canarese has 
i, the classical dialect and Tamil have d. Not in those instances only, 
but univetsally, Telugu uses i as the sign of the preterite ; but the 
great antiquity of the grammatical forms of Tamil and Old Canar- 
ese precludes the supposition that their most characteristic sign of 
past time has been borrowed from that of Telugu. In addition to 
which, it will be shown that in Telugu itself there are traces of the 
existence of an old sign of the preterite agreeing with that of Tamil 
and classical Canarese. It would, therefore, appear that two modes of 
forming the preterite being in existence, one in d, another in », the 
latter form has in many instances, particularly in Telugu, superseded 
the former j and the prevalence of i in Telugu and G6nd would seem 
to prove that this form must be one of great antiquity. 

In the Indo-European family of languages we find similar inter- 
4thanges amongst the signs of past time ; and though in some instances 
one form or mode may have been derived from another, yet this 
cannot have been the case uniformly — the weak Germanic con- 
jugations cannot have been corrupted from the strong, or vice versd; 
though it seems certain that the strong method of forming the pre- 
terite was more ancient than the weak, and though it is also certain 
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that the former mode has ia very many instances been superseded by 
the latter. 

What is the origin of the d which is inserted in Canarese between i 
and the pronominal terminations, and also between i and the sign of 
the relative participle ? It appears to be used (whatever be its origin) 
merely for the purpose of preventing hiatus between concurrent vowels 
— e.p.f mddi-{dyenuy I did, md(Ui‘{d)-ay that did. Hiatus is generally 
prevented in the Dravidian languages by the insertion of a nasal, or of 
one of the semi-vowels y and v; and it seems extraordinary that d 
should be used for this purpose. It is true that in some of the in- 
flexions of Canarese nouns — e.g,, mara-d-a^ of a tree, d might seem to 
be used euphoiiically ; but it has been shown in the section on “ The 
Noun ” that that d is the remnant of a neuter demonstrative, and is 
used as an inflexional increment ; it is not, therefore, a precedent for 
the use of d for the prevention of hiatus merely. Possibly the use of 
this d by the Canarese verb may thus be accounted for : a consonant 
for preventing hiatus between the sign of the preteritj and the sub- 
sequent signs of personality and relation being required, Canarese 
‘ preferred using for this purpose a sign of the preterite which still sur- 
vived. Thus d was not a new invention, but an old particle used for 
a new purpose, aifd placed in a positipn i-n which it would nftt have 
appeared but for the use to which it had already been put. 

(2.) Tht Tamil Preterite , — The preterite is ordinarily formed in 
Tamil, as in Canarese, in two ways — viz., by suffixing either d or i 
to the verbal theme. In the former case, d itself is more rarely used 
than some euphonisation of it or related consonant ; but such secon- 
dary forms invariably resolve themselves into d. Thus, when a theme 
with I as its final letter is followed by d as the sign of the preterite, 
the compound becomes mlr — e,g,^ the preterite verbal participle of p6lj 
like, is not pul-d-u, but pon-dr-u. Sometimes^ however, when d follow's 
/, the compound becomes rr, pronounced ttr — e,g., from kalj to learn, 
comes, not kal-d-u, but kan-u {kattr-u), having learned (Can. kali-d-u), 
I followed by d becomes nd — c.^., from mdl, to die, comes mdnd-u, 
having died. Sometimes, however, w'hen d follows /, the compound 
becomes — e.g,y from kily to hear, comes kett-Uy having heard. These 
and similar combinations are merely instances of euphonisation, in 
accordance with the fixed phonetic rules of the language ; and in eacli 
case it is in reality d alone which constitutes the sign of past time. 
In some verbs the primitive d stiU remains unchanged and pure — e,g,y^ 
ururd’Uy having ploughed, from ufuy to plough ; or with a conversion 
of the dental d into the cerebral d — c.y., kan-d^Uy having seen, from 
hdi^^y to see. 
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The euphonisation of d which occurs most frequently, and is most 
characteristic of Tamil, is its conversion into nd. This conversion 
takes place without phonetic necessity, and solely through that fond- 
ness for nasalisation which is so deeply inherent in Tamil and 
Telugu, especially in Tamil, and by means of which the formatives 
du, and bit have so generally been changed to ngu, ndu, and mbu. 
In the majority of cases in Tamil in which d (preceded by a vo\^el or 
semi- vowel) once formed the sign of the preterite, it has been nasalised 
into nd; whilst Canarese, wherever it has preserved the primitive d, 
has preserved it un-nasalised and pure. Thus whilst the Tamil pre- 
terite of irUf to be, is iru-nd-hi^ I was, the corresponding Canarese is 
iddenu (for iru-d~emi) ; and whilst the preterite of the Tamil verb vdr, 
to flourish, is vdr-nd’dn^ he flourished, the equivalent in. classical 
Canarese is hdl-d-am. The higher dialect of Tamil retains some 
traces of the primitive un-nasalised purity of this sign of the preterite 
— e.g.y viru-nd-u, having fallen, from virUy to fall, is occasionally 
written by the^ poets vir-d-u. (vtr is phonetically equivalent to virii,) 
It is curious to notice the progress of nasalisation which is apparent in 
this verb on comparing the Canarese hiddu (for hil-du)y the High Tamil 
vtrdu^ the modern Tamil virund^i^ and the Malay^jam vhj,u. 

Another change which d undergoes in Tamil caisists in its being 
hardened and doubled in certain cases, so as to become tt. This 
happens to nd as well as to cf, — a clear proof of the development of 
the former from the latter; and when the d of nd is doubled, the 
nasal entirely disappears. Just as the doubled form of ng is hlc, and 
that of mb, pp, so the doubled form of nd is tL In some instances 
this change is merely euphonic — e,g,, padu, to lie, an intransitive verb, 
takes for its preterite, not padii^d-en or padu-nd-en, but '"padu-tt-en, I 
lay. Such cases, however, are rare, and in general the use of it as a 
sign of the preterite instead of d or nd, is a means of distinguishing 
transitives or active verbs from intransitive — e.g,, the it of tdrdt^n, I 
lowered, is formed by the doubling and hardening of the nd (the 
equivalent of d) of the corresponding intransitive tdr-nd-en, I became 
low\ See the further explanation of this subject under the head of 
“The Classification of Verbs.” 

, The second mode of forming the preterite in Tamil, as in Canarese, 
^is by suffixing t to the verbal theme. The themes which form their 
j>i:eterite in this manner are those which terminate in u euphonic, aiid 
^ of which the radical portion consists either in one long syllable or in 
two syllables, whether short or long. In this connection, as in prosody, 
a vowel which is long by position is equivalent to one which is natu- 
rally long. The following are examples of the classes of verbs which 
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take i for their^ preterite : — (long syllable) pdduy to sing; (long by 
position) to make ; (two short syllables) erud-Uy to write ; (one 

syllable short, and one long by position) tirupp-ii, to turn. All verbs 
of which the final consonant is a liquid semi-vowel (/, ly r, r, not v or 
r), whatever ammber of syllables they may contain, form their preterite 
by means of d or some of its modifications : such verbs are therefore 
exceptions to the above rule. 

Even in the class of Tamil verbs which take i as their preterite 
sufiix, there are traces of the prevalence of d at a more ancient period. 
Thus, whilst ^thou didst go’ is in the ordinary dialect pd-(?^)-dy (properly 
p6g-i-{n)-di/y from p6y or po-gxiy to go), in the poets p6-d4 is sometimes 
used instead; so instead of dr{nydy (for dfj-i-{p)~dyy from d-gUy to 
become), thou becamest, tbe poets sometimes use d-d-i. In these 
instances Canarese also, even in the colloquial dialect, says podi 
and ddi. Even nd is sometimes d only in Tamil poetry varu- 
d-iy thou earnest, is found instead of the more modern va-nd-dy (for 
varu-nd-dy ) ; and it is evident that this form, var\i-d-iy exactly corre- 
sponds to the forms quoted above, po-d-i and d-d-i. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the prevalence of i as a sign of the 
preterite in Tamil, as in Canarese (though in a less degree than in 
Canarese), there seems to be some reason for regarding it as an inno- 
vation, or at least as a less characteristic and less widely used sign 
than d, n is inserted in Tamil (as d in Canarese) between the i which 
constitutes the sign of the preterite of certain classes of verbs and the 
pronominal terminations, and also between the sign of the preterite 
and the sign of the relative participle — e,g,y from pdd-iy having sung 
(the preterite verbal participle of pdd-Uy to sing), is formed pddri-{ny 
dtiy I sang ; pdd-i-{nydyy thou didst sing ; 2M-i-{n)-dny he sang : so 
also pdd-i-(w)-a, the relative participle, that sang. Whatever be the 
origin of this Uy it cannot be doubted that its use in Tamil is at ])resent 
wholly euphonic; and this statement applies also to the use of the 
same n in the preterite relative participle of Telngu. It in no 
respect contributes to the expression of grammatical relation ; and 
when used by the relative participle in Tamil, it may o])tionally and 
elegantly be changed into y, which is one of the semi-vowels that arp 
systematically used for the prevention of hiatus — e.g., instead of 
pddi{n)ay that sang, we may write with still more perfect propriety 
pddi{y)a. Probably y is in this connection older than w. (Sea 
“Sounds.”) We see a parallel use of 7i in the Turkish verb, in 
the frequent insertion of an euphonic 9i between the theme and* the 
infinitival particle, and also between the theme and the sign of the 
passive. The most weighty argument in confirmation of the euphonic 
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origin of the Tamilian n in question is derived from the use of as 
an euphonic fulcrum, or means of preventing hiatus in the Dravidian 
languages generally, *and even in connection vrith another part of the 
Tamil verb. Thus, in the classical plural neuter of the present tense, 
varugimirana {varu-gindr-anoi)^ they (things) come, the n of the pro- 
nominal termination ana is undoubtedly equivalent to the v of the 
isolated plural neuter avei (for avd)\ and is used merely lor the 
euphonic prevention of hiatus between the first a, or the demonstrative 
vowel, and the final a, or the sign of the neuter plural. {a{n)a or 
a(r)a is equivalent to a-a.) Native Tamil grammarians consider m, 
not i, the sign of the preterite ; but as i, never in^ is the form used by 
the preterite verbal participle, it is evident that they have given too 
important a place to what is at present at least a merely euphonic 
letter. 

If Tamil and Telugu alone were concerned, we should perhaps be 
justified in considering the purely euphonic origin of the n in question 
to be a settled point ; but a difficulty arises on comparing those lan- 
guages with Canarese. Wherever Tamil and Telugu use n in the 
formation of the preterite tense and the preterite relative piirticiple, 
there Canarese, as has been observed, uses d — e.g.y mddi-{dyemiy I did, 
not mddi-{nyenu ; and mddi-{dyay that did, not mddi~(nya. Now, 
though this d of the Canarese is certainly euphonic in its present use, 
it has been shown that there is reason for suspecting it to be derived 
from d, the old sign of the preterite ; and if this supposition be correct, 
it would follow that the Tamilian n, which corresponds so perfectly to 
the Canarese d, may be derived from the same source as c?, and euphoni- 
cally altered from it. The n of the Tamil preterite, therefore, as well 
as the d of the Canarese, may testify to the primitive universality of 
the use of as a sign of past time. Whether d ( = n) was originally 
a sign of the preterite or not, the conversion of d into n in this connec- 
tion, viz., in the preterite tense, and especially in the preterite relative 
participle, is analogous to the change of ta or da to na in the past 
participle of the Indo-European tongues, esjj^cially in German, from 
which the final n of our own past participles (such as * fallen [) has 
been derived. 

(3.) The Malaydlam Preterite. — The Malay&Jam preterite is sub- 
stantially the> same as the Tamil ; the only real difference consists in 
the disuse in Malayalam of the pronominal terminations. ■ The sign of 
past time is invariably the same in each Dravidian language, with only 
such modifications of sound as are dialectic and regular. That which 
constitutes the preterite verbal participle in Tamil is in Malay&lam 
the preterite tense of the verb — e.g.y nadandu in Tamil signifies having 
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walked ; the corresponding Malay^am word nadannu^ means (he, she,* 
it, or they) walked. Some confusion has been introduced in Malay^lani 
books by writing the preterite verbal participle nadanna^ having walked, 
as if it were identical with the preterite relative participle nadanna^ 
that walked. The rendering of the sound of the latter word is correct, 
the final a being the sign of the relative participle in all the Dravidiau 
languages, and, as I conceive, identical in origin with a, the sign of 
the genitive, nadarma^ that walked, is therefore identical with 
the Tamil nadanda. On the other hand, the final a of the pre- 
terite verbal participle ouglit either to have been corresponding 
to the Tamil nadandii^ having walked, or, being a very short vowel, 
merely enunciative and euphonic, it should have been elided (as it is 
when followed by another vowel), after the fashion employed in North 
Malabar, in which this word is written nadanrH. In Dr Gundert’s 
Malay^Jam Grammar and Dictionary, the short u is denoted by 
in accordance with Lepsius's system of transliteration. This mode of 
rendering the latter has also been adopted in Brigel’s ‘‘ Grajnmar of the 
Tulu,” in which language the short enunciative u has acquired a very 
prominent place. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this blemish in 
Malay&jam orthograpliy, as Dr Gundert terms it, will now disappear. 

(4.) TheTelxtgii l:\eterite, — IriTelugu all preterite verbal participles, 
without exception, are formed by adding i to the theme. Even those 
verbs which form their preterites by suffixing d or some modification 
of it in Tamil, Canaresc, and Malaya]am, form their preterites in Telugu 
by suffixing i — c.^., Jeon-du, Tam. and Can., having bought, is in Telugu 
kon-iy and kaiydu, Tam. and Can. having seen, is kan~i. Notwith- 
standing the universality of this rule, there are traces even in Telugu 
of the use of a particle corresponding to the d of the other dialects as 
a sign of past time. Though the preterite verbal participle never takes 
any suffix but that of i, some parts of the preterite tense of the verb 
in the higher idiom of the language (viz., the first and second persons 
both singular and plural) insdtt the particle ti between the ^ of the 
verbal participle and the pronominal terminations. It cannot, be 
doubted, I think, that this tiy which is found nowhere but in the pre- 
terite, is allied to the d which is inserted in the same place in the 
Canarese preterite. Thus, whilst both in Canarese and in Telugu the 
preterite verbal participle of dd-Uy to play, is dd-iy having played, in 
both dialects ti or d is suffixed to i before adding the personal termi- 
nations — e,g,y compare Can. ddd-d-enUy I played, Tel. dd-i-ti-ni. It has 
already been shown to be probable that the d thus inserted by the 
Canarese, though now used to so large an extent euphonically, was 
originally a sign of the preterite, identical with the d which is still 
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used for that purpose by many verbs. This view derives confirmation 
from Telugu, in which the corresponding ti does not appear to be 
used euphonically at all, and certainly is not used for the prevention 
of hiatus; for there is no hiatus and no necessity for an euphonic 
insertion between the aforesaid ddi and ni^ the pronominal fragment, 
or in the second person between ddi and vi. It therefore follows that 
we 'must regard ti as a sign of past time, subordinate indeed to i, and 
unused in the third person of the preterite, but immediately allied to 
d, the past tense-sign of Tamil and Canarese, and testifying to the 
existence of a time when c/, or its equivalent t, was one of the signs 
of the preterite in Telugu as in the other dialects. In some Telugu 
verbs, ti is combined in such a manner with the final consonant of the 
theme, as to iDrovo beyond doubt its identity in origin and force with 
the Tamil d — ches-ti-ni^ Tel. I did (for is evidently 

equivalent to the Tamil key-d-hi; and Jeon-fi-nif I bought (for hmi- 
ti-ni), is equivalent to kon-d-eri. So also when the Telugu conditional 
particle, an|wering to the Tamil dl^ is suffixed to the preterite tense of 
a verb for the purpose of giving to it the meaning of the subjunctive, 
it appears evident that the ancient sign of the preterite of the Telugu 
must have been, not but ti or t — c.y., compare the Telugu chht-^y if 
(I, thou, he, <fec.) did or do (abbreviated from cht4i44)y with the Tamil 
&eyd-dL It may be mentioned as a singular coincidence that in Mon- 
golian the gerund du has been modernised into yw, and that again 
has been changed colloquially into ju 

We have seen that Tamil inserts n between the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple and the pronominal terminations in many instances in which d 
is used for this purpose in Canarese. The colloquial dialect of Telugu 
makes much use of na in the same connection — e.g., dd-i-{ii)-dnu,\ played 
(answering to the Tamil dd-i-{nyhi), instead of the more elegant and 
probably more ancient dd-i-ti-ni. Compare ay4 {nydnu, Tel. I became, 
dr{n)-^ny Tam. (for dg-i-{nyetiy and d-{dyemc, Can. (for dg-i-{dyenu). 
On the whole, it may be concluded that the Telugu agrees with the 
other dialects in exhibiting distinct and deep-seated traces of the 
ancient use of ov ^ as a sign of the preterite, notwithstanding the 
universal prevalence in Telugu at present of the use of i, as the sign 
of the preterite verbal participle. 

I may here^takt occasion to guard against an illusory resemblance 
to which my attention was once called, viz., the resemblance which 
subsists between the Telugu preterite verbal participle veicid, having 
placed, and the corresponding Tamil participle veittu, which is vulgarly 
pronounced veichi. The tt of the Tamil vti-tUu^ being simply the 
hardened and doubled form of ef, is the ordinaiy sign of the preterite ; 
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and if there were any real alliance between tt^u^ through its provincial 
pronunciation^ and the Telugu c/m, we should undoubtedly have here 
an instance of the use of tt — ic., of d — in modern Telugu as well as in 
Tamil, as a sign of the preterite verbal participle, and consequently of 
past time. The resemblance, however, is illusory. The ch of the 
Telugu veichi corresponds, not to the tt of the Tamil veittu, but to the 
hh which constitutes the formative of so many verbs and nouns in 
Tamil, kk makes its appearance in the infinitive of this very verb, 
viz., vei-hk-a, to place, the Telugu of which is vei-cli-a. kk is vulgarly 
pronounced ch in the southern part of the Tamil countr}^, and the same 
pronunciation universally obtains in Telugu. The imperative or theme 
of this verb in Telugu is not vei^ as in Tamil, but veicliru (with the 
addition to vei of the formative ch^u^ which is equivalent to the Tamil 
kk~v) \ and from tliis veich-u^ the preterite verbal participle veich-iy is 
regularly formed, in this as in all other cases, by the addition of i. If 
the corresponding Tamil verb formed its preterite in the same manner, 
its verbal participle would be vei-kk-i, not vei-tt-ii, A cas^ in point in 
illustration of this is the Tamil tH-kk-tty to lift, to weigh (Tel. til-cJi-u)y 
the preterite verbal participle of which is tit-kk-i (Tel. ti1rch4)» 

(5.) The Tulxt, Preterite , — The Tulu preterite, like that of G6nd, 
divides itself into two tenses, an imperfect and a i)erfect, each regu- 
larly inflected. The imperfect tense is that which corresponds to the 
ordinary preterite of the otter dialects, and is formed in substantially 
the same manner by suffixing to the root either the ordinary Dravidian 
t or d, or the ^, which is still more commonly used in several dialects. 
Compare Tulu ittCy I was, with iddemiy Can. ; irundhiy Tarn. : Tulu 
{khi for kel) with ketten (kel-fexi), Tam. ; kHidenUy Can. i 
appears in hdriyey I fell, from hdrUy to fall (Tam. virUy vtr). The per- 
fect tense seems to be formed by suffixing an additional dy with such 
euphonic changes as the dialect requires. Compare ittCy 1 was, with 
itf dCy I have been. 

(6.) Preterites of Minor Dialects , — It is difficult to make out the 
Tuda preterite, th appears to be the sign of the past, corresponding 
to the Tamil and Canarese d — e,g,y compare dd-k-eny I dance, with 
dd-ihrh-iniy I danced. This th is written ch by Mr Metz — e,g,y hindch- 
piniy I asked j and, according to him, the same ch appears alike in the 
present and the past, in each person excej)t the first. I)r Pope inserts 
th before ch in the past — e,g,y dd-th-chiy danced. In the^ Kota dialect 
the past seems to be represented by si — e,g,y compare hdgapCy I go, with 
MsipCy I went. In this it does not stand alone, as will be seen. In 
G6nd, si oryi, apparently softened from tiy forms the verbal participle 
of the preterite ; but the perfect tense is formed by suffixing tt — e,g,y 
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heirtt-Afiy I haire called ; Jceird^ having called. In Sedni Qdnd, also, the 
preterite or conjunctive participle suffixes w — e.p., vmnJcrdy having 
spoken ; but the past participle is formed by suffixing Mr — e,g,, rminh 
tHr, spoken ; and the past tense simply suffixes luunht-an, I 

spoke, wunk-t-i, thou didst speak. An imperfect or progressive tense 
is formed by inserting wid or ndy apparently the substantive verb, 
between the root and the pronominal terminations. 

These instances tend to confirm the supposition that <7, or some 
modification of it, is, if not the only, yet at least the most ancient and 
characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite. 

OniGiN OP THE Dravidian Signs op Past Time. 

1. The most probable conjecture I can offer respecting the origin of 
t, is one which would confirm the supposition of its secondary char- 
acter. I conceive it to have been originally a vowel of conjunction, 
employed for the purpose of euphonically connecting the verbal theme 
and the true sign of past time, d or d-u. Wliere the theme terminated 
in a hard consonant, euphony would require some such vocalic bond of 
connection — c.^,, the Old Canarese hdl-d-euy I lived, is undoubtedly 
somewhat harsh to an ear that is attuned to Draviditan phonetics ; and 
it was natural that it should be softened, as it has been in modem 
Canarese, into hdl-i-d^eym. We see a precisely similar euphonic insertion 
of i in the Latin dom-i-tm (instead of dom-his), tamed, and the Sanskrit 
jild-i-tali (instead of ptd-tah)j pressed. Subsequently w^e may suppose 
the true preterite d to have gradually dropped off ; whilst ^ remained, 
as being the easier sound, with the adventitious signification of the 
preterite. There are many instances in all languages of euphonic addi- 
tions coming to be used instead of the parts of speech to which they 
were attached — e.g,^ in the Telugu verb, vu is used to represent the 
second person singular of the pronoun instead of nt, thou, though vu 
was originally only an euphonic addition to iit, by which it was con- 
verted into nimi. 

It deserves notice that wherever i is used in Canarese or in Tamil, 
instead of </, as a sign of the preterite, the use of d would in that 
instance be harsh and uncouth ; and that on comparing the Tamil verbs 
which form their preterite in i with those that suffix ef, no reason but 
euphony can be alleged why the one suffix should be employed rather 
than the other • consequently euphonic causes must at least have helped 
the development of ^. This supposition of the origin of i from the 
vocalic conjunction of d with the verbal theme, would also account for 
the circumstance that wherever i is followed by a vowel (whether the 
initial vowel of the pronominal terminations, or the a which consti- 
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tutes the sign of the relative participle) it picks up again the d v^bieh 
it had gradually lost, and uses it as an euphonic bond of conjunction, 
either in its original shape of d, as in Canarese, or in its nasalised 
shape of n, as in Tamil and Telugu. The manner in which ti is sepa- 
rated from the theme in some Telugu preterites — e,g,y kon-irti-ni (Jeon- 
firni), I bought, confirms this supposition of the euphonic origin of i, 

2. the more characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite, presents 
many interesting resemblances to corresponding signs of past time in 
various Indo-European and Scythian languages. 

It may have an ulterior, though remote, connection with t or ta 
(alternating with 72 a), the ordinary suffix of the Indo-European passive 
participle — e.g.^ jnA-ta-h^ Sans, known; Greek ym-ro-g ; Latin {g)n6-tu-8: 
hhvg-7ia-8y Sans, bent ; Gothic hug-a-n(a)s. In Gothic this suffix is d 
or t; in New Persian invariably d. In Sanskrit the participle which is 
formed from ta is in general distinctively passive ; but a few traces 
exist of a preterite signification, only, however, in connection with 
neuter verbs— e.y., ga-ta-8, one who went ; hhd-ta-s, one who has come 
into being. A preterite signification predominates also in the active 
participles formed by suffixing tavat (derived from the passive ta) — c.y., 
Jeri-tavat, was making, and in the indeterminate past participle, or 
gerund, which is foniiied by suffixing tvd — tf.r/., hri-tvd^ having made or 
through making. 

Though there may possibfy be some ultimate connection between the 
preterite d of the Dravidian languages and the passive (and secondary 
preterite) t of the Sanskrit, tho use of this c? as a sign of the preterite 
is too essential a characteristic of the Dravidian languages, and too rare 
and exceptional in Sanskrit to admit of the supposition that the former 
borrowed it from the latter. 

The I which constitutes the sign of the preterite in Bengali has 
been supposed by Professors Max Miiller and Bopp to be derived from 
the past participial t of the Sanskrit — e,g.^ hai'ildniy I did, is derived 
by them from kariia, Sans, done, followed by the personal termina- 
tion dm. This supposition is confirmed by the conformity of karildm 
to the New Persian kardein, I did, and by the use in Marathi of a 
similar preterite in I, which is supposed to be derived in like m.anner 
from the Sanskrit passive participial t — e.g,, ml kelo-my I did, ml?i 
geld-n, I went. The interchange of d and I is of frequent occurrence ; and 
possibly the Sanskrit t may have become d ot d before it was corrupted 
into 1. There is no proof of this, however, and the I which is used as 
the equivalent of ^ or in the formation of the Slavonian preterite 
hyl (Fers. bdd^ Sans. hh'dta-i)y he was, shows that t may have passed 
into I immediately, without the middle point of the cerebral d. 
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Whether the preterite I of the Bengali and Marftthi is derived 
directly from the Sanskrit passive participial or whether it has 
descended from some old vernacular of Northern India, it is interesting 
to notice the fact of the conformity in this important particular 
between the Dravidian* languages and those of the Qaurian family. 
We should notice, however, this important difference between the two, 
that whilst the Qaurian preterite Z, in so far as it is derived frohi the 
Sanskrit, appears to be only a secondary constructive preterite, the 
Dravidiaii d exhibits no trace whatever of connection with any passive 
participle. 

In the New Persian, d invariably forms the sign of the preterite — 
hii-d-eniy I was; hur-d-em^ I bor^^The participle which con- 
stitutes the verbal theme in Persian, ^c^hich has a formative that 
is*passive in Sanskrit, has an active as well as a passive-preterite 
signification — hurdeh means either borne or having borne, accord- 
ing to the context. The preterite tense has in Persian been developed 
out of a passive participle ; and this appears to have happened through 
the influence of the past time which is inherent in the perfect passive. 
In Gothic and in the modern Teutonic tongues, d is used in connection 
with a large class of verbs to denote the preterite ; but this d has been 
shown to be a relic of did^ and this again to be reduplication of the 
root do. Consequently the d of loved cfinnot really be related to the 
t of the Sanskrit and Persian, still less with the d of the Dravidian 
preterite, though all three might naturally be supposed to be identical. 

The formation of the preterite by suffixing d prevails also in the 
Turkish and Ugrian tongues, d is the sign of past time used by 
Turkish — e.g,, compare sever -im, I love, with sever-d-im^ I loved ; and 
this d is inserted, as in Tamil and Canarese, between the root and the 
pronominal signs. Compare the present I am, with the preterite 
t-d-uniy I was. Notice also ol-d-urrij I was, and the equivalent form 
in Oriental Turkish, hol-d-im. In FfJ^ish, the preterite is regularly 
formed by suffixing U The preterite participle from which the perfect 
tense is formed terminates in yt, et, (kc, — e.g., oU~ut, having been, 
from the theme ol, to be. The Hungarian forms its preterite in a 
similar manner — e.g., the preterite participle of le-nni, to become, is 
le-tt, having become; and from this is regularly formed tlie perfect 
ledt-em, I have become. It especially deserves notice, that these 
Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian signs of the preterite are totally 
unconnected with the passive participle. They are signs of past time, 
not of passivity; and as such they are suffixed to all indicatives, 
whether active or neuter, and are appended, in addition to the sign of 
passivity, to passive forms, on^ when those passives are also preterites. 
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In this particular, therefore, the analogy between the Dravidian pre- 
terite and the Turko-Ugrian is closer and more distinctive than the 
, Indo-European analogies which have been pointed out. As regards 
use, indeed, whatever be, or be supposed to be, the origin of each, it 
may be said to amount to identity. 

The Dravidian languages being so highly cultivated, and having been 
cultivated from so early a period, we should be prepared ^o exp/Bct that 
in developing their inflexional forms they availed themselves, as far as 
possible, of words or particles which they had already in use, instead of 
borrowing the inflexional particles of their neighbour. May it not be 
practicable, therefore, to disco^r the origin of <7, the Dravidian sign of 
the preterite, in the Dravid^||||angnage3 themselves ? 

Dr Granl (in his “ Outlin^of Tamil Grammar,” p. 42) says, The 
verbal form in du (e.g., seydu - ky-adu, perhaps ‘ something endowed 
with what the root ky signifies, * 7.e., something doing ') originally 
seems to have been used for all the forms of the finite verb in the sin- 
gular {ndn kyduj I doing, nt kydn, thoir doing, Ac.), and kydum 
{kydu-‘um)y in the plural {nAm kydtim^ nlngal kydmn, I'cc. se^ydic in 
the sense of I did, and kydum in the sense of we did, are still found 
in the ancient dialect). Probably the personal affixes were added later, 
kydu %n = kyd^Uy I did, &c. In Malaydjani the personal affixes are 
not yet used in prose.” It would have been more correct to have said 
the personal affixes have ceased to be used in Malayfijam prose, for we 
find them in the prose of ancient inscriptions ; but he is quite right in 
what he says respecting the occasional use of the uninflected forms kydti 
and kydum in the Tamil poets; kydn is used both for the preterite 
and the future, but at present only in the first person singular, and 
kydum in the plural — c.y., kydu, I did, or will do, kydum, we did, or 
Avill do. Dr Graiils identification of the d, which is the sign of the 
preterite, with the d wffiich denotes the neuter singular in adu, idu, 
that, this, in Tamil, and adi, idi, m Telugu* is very irigenions. This d 
is used largely in the formation of verbal nouns, and might easily be 
turned to account for the i)urpose of denoting the j^rcsent-future ; but 
it is not so easy to see how it came to be used as the sign of the j^re- 
terite, the most distinctive of Dravidian tenses. In the Tamil condi- 
tional kyd-dl, if (one) does, or did, kydu appears to express the 
meaning of ‘doing’ irrespective of time. In some connections, however, 
it will be seen that this conditional form connects itself distinctively wdth 
the past (See “ The Conditional.”) Every difficulty would be removed 
if we supposed the particle originally appended to the root to have been, 
not simply dti, but adm, the remote demonstrative that. It has been 
seen that ute, the sign of the present in Canarese, is probably utu, 
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this. There is something very enticing in the supposition of the origin of 
one of the present tenses of the Dravidian verb from the demonstrative 
‘this’ and of that of the most distinctive form of the past from ‘ that.’ 
The chief difficulty in the way of this supposition, as far as the preterite is 
concerned, is the fact that the a of adu does not survive. It might be 
answered that this vowel might easily be lost after the reason for its use 
had ceased to jhe perceived. True ; but in this case another vowel, has 
asserted a place for itself instead of a, being used euphonically in Canarese 
before and used by itself in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu as a sign of 
the preterite ; and if i is used demonstratively, or is a relic of a vowel 
used demonstratively, the preterite must-have been formed by the addi- 
tion to the root of ‘this,’ not ‘that,’ whij^^|^ very unlikely. All that can 
safdy be concluded, therefore, is that the d of the Dravidian preterite 
■was probably in its origin a neuter singular formative, converting the 
verbal root to which ^t was attached into a verbal noun ; not into an 
abstract verbal noun, such as the future seems to have been formed 
from, but into a concrete or conjugated noun, in whicli the action of the 
verb \vg,s arrested and localised. If this supposition should be accepted, 
it will follow that an agreement, up to a certain point, will be dis- 
covered to exist between the Dravidian languages and the Sanskrit and 
Persian. A demonstrative letter or particle will bo found to be made 
use of in both classes of languages for substantially the same purpose. 
In one it is used to denote the preterite, in the other to form a passive 
participle capable of being used as a preterite. What renders it more 
remarkable is that this demonstrative letter or particle is ^ or d in both. 
The di of the Turkish preterite {sever-di-m, I loved) is regarded by 
Max Muller (“ Lectures,” p. 324) as the relic of a possessive pronoun. 
“ Paying belongs to me,” he says, “ equals I have paid” — i.e,, I have 
or possess paying. Is tlie preterite d of Tamil also a possessive ? It 
might take this force, seeing that whilst adu is a demonstrative, mean- 
ing that or it, it is also a pbssessive meaning of — e.g,, adu eiiadu, that 
is mine. On the other hand, I can discover no trace of a possessive 
signification in the Tamil preterite. It does not seem to get beyond a 
demonstrative meaning. 

It is remarkable that the Mongolian has a gerund, formed by affix- 
ing d, whicli is used precisely in the same manner as the Dravidian 
d-u — e.g.y onad, riding, from onihuy to ride. This seems to be con- 
nected in some way with the Turkish preterite d or diy if not also with 
the Dravidian d, the Sansh^ and the Persian d. The Mongolian 
has another gerund in jiy which Mr Edkins thinks is derived from d, 
the Mongol y having d for its equivalent. So alio as we have seen, the 
Tamil du becomes &i in Telugu. The Japanese gerund in U nearly 
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agrees in form and use with the Mongol — e,g,y aghete^ lifting up, from 
agKe, to lift up. The Japanese preterite tense also is formed by affixing 
ta (apparently a modification of the gerund te) — e.g,y mita^ saw, from 
miy to see. 

3. TJie Future Tense . — The preterite tense of the Dravidian verb is 
generally formed from the preterite participle by suffixing the pro- 
nominal terminations, but the future is generally formed, not from a 
future participle, but by suffixing to the verbal theme some particle 
which is regarded, whatever its origin may have been, as a sign of 
future time, and adding to that particle the pronominal terminations. 
Generally these languages are destitute of a future i)articiple. The 
exceptions arc Malay^lam and classical Tamil, in both of which there is 
a participle of the future in vdn or pdn^ and Tu]ii, in which there 
is a participle which may be used either for the present or the future. 

In the Dravidian languages there are two future formations. One, 
which is called in Canarese grammars the conditional future, is found 
in Canarese and Telugu alone ; the other, which is contaitied in all the 
dialects, inclusive of the Canarese and Telugu, is an indeterminate 
tense, only slightly futuric, and is called by Telugu grammarians the 
aorist.” It should hero be observed also, that the use of the present 
for the future is exceedingly common in all tlie Dravidian dialects. 

The future is the least ^distinctive of the Dravidian tenses. It is 
used to denote what is, was, or shall be habitually done, and it is 
generally the connection only which fixes it to a particular time. 
When used alone it denotes the future more commonly than any other 
time, and hence is called the future by grammarians. The particles by 
which it is expressed seem to show that originally it was a verbal 
noun, denoting abstractly the idea contained in the verb ; and if this 
idea is correct it will account for its indeterminatencss. 

In Tamil there are several modes of forming the future, each of 
which has its counterpart in one or another of tlie other dialects. The 
oldest form of the future — of which a few traces only survive in the 
poets — was formed by adding g or k to the root, with the usual e'nun- 
ciative u — e.g., sey-gu, I will do. This is jduralised by the addition 
of um — e.g.y iey-gum, we will do, also sey-gum vandem, we came in 
order to do, in which key-gum has the force of a plural participle of the 
future. I have no doubt we have here the origin of the gum or hum 
which may be affixed to any verb in classical Canarese, to form an 
aprist — e.g.y geyn-gum^ he, it, they, The sign of the future is 

g* um^ originally a conjunctive particle,' can be used either as a sign 
of comprehension, to give fulness to the sense, or as a sign of plurality. 
The connection shows in which sense it is used. In the next stage of 
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the growth of this form of*the future we find the personal terminations 
suffixed to gu^ but still only in the poets— e. (7., &eygH {6eyg'4n), I will do. 
In certain connections this g is hardened to hk—e,g,^ adeiTck^riy I will 
obtain. In both these cases v would be used in the ordinary dialect 
instead of g. This g or kh^ though used in a futuric sense, seems to 
connect itself naturally with the formative g or kk, which constitutes 
the ordinary formative of many verbs, and appears as such in thia infi- 
nitive and the neuter future, as well as in verbal derivatives — e.^., 
pd-ga, to go ; p(^uniy it will go ; iru-kkay to bo ; mi-kkumy it will be. 

The future is ordinarily formed in Tamil, both in the poets and in 
the colloquial dialect, by adding v, 6, or pp to the root, in accordance 
with the rule of euphony explained when treating of the causal verb. 
After y, r, y and Z, v is generally used — e.^., ky-v-en, I will do ; iol- 
v4ny I will say j sdr-v-eiiy I will lean upon ; vdr-v-eiiy I will flourish ; 
mdl-v-eUf I will perish. To this, however, there are exceptions in 
regard to roots ending in I and I — e.g., haly to learn, becomes in the 
future kaTpei\{ = kal-pphi)y and kely to hear, becomes Mtphi{ = kU-ppien), 
V is used after roots ending in preceded by a long vowel, whether 
long by nature or by position — e.g,y p>dduy to sing, becomes in the 
future pddurv4n; anuppuy to send, amippu-v-en. The nasals n and ri 
form their futures by suffixing h — e.g.y en, to say, becomes in the future 
endh^riy I will say ; xi^y to eat, becomes xm-b-tn. This h changes some- 
times in the poets to m — e,g.y instead of enbaVy they will say, the poets 
are fond of using enmar. Another and still more poetical form of this 
future verb is enmmdr. (See Epicene Plural, p. 138.) b also makes 
its appearance in those future participial nouns in which two vs 
would otherwise appear — e.g,y varubavaxiy not vanivavariy he who will 
come. All other Tamil verbs (with a few unimporUnt exceptions) 
form futures of this class by affixing pp — that is, by doubling 6, which 
then becomes pp by rule — e.g.^ ixnc, to be, becomes in the future iVw- 
pp-en / ’ 7iada, to walk, nada-pp-hi; kadiy to kadi-pp-hi. Of all 
these futuric particles or modifications of the same pai*ticle, the one most 
largely used in Tamil is v, and this is the future suffix invariably used 
in colloquial Canarese, and generally in the classical dialect. The Tulu 
present, originally a future, also uses v, I am inclined to consider 
these signs of the future as originally nothing more than formatives of 
verbal nouns. According to this supposition, the oldest sign of the 
future in Tamil, would naturally ally itself to v, 6, and p. The only 
difference between the verbak^un and the future is that the verbal 
noun affixes to the g^ v, b, or f^tonly an enunciative vowel, generally u, 
whilst the future is recognisedK^ its affixing to the same formative letters 
the pronominal terminations — e.g., compare kadu-guy mustard, from kaduy 
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to be sharp ; kuru-hkUf athwart, from kutu, to be short ; ari-vu, know- 
ledge, from avi, to know ; Sdr-hUf support, from idvy to lean upon ; tira- 
pjyu, an opening, from tita, to open. The format! ves most largely used in 
the formation of these verbal nouns are v andpp, just as we have seen that 
V and pp are the most commonly used signs of the future. That the 
future was originally a verbal noun will appear still more clearly when we 
considier the Tamil second future, or defective aoristic future, in um or u. 

The Tamil future formed from v, b, or ppy is destitute of a relative 
participle, and uses instead the aorist future in um. Generally also, 
that aorist is used instead of the more distinctive future in the third 
person singular neuter. Thus, whilst ‘ he will be ' is iru-pp driy ‘ it 
will be' is ordinarily iru{lch)-umy not iru-pp-adu; and forms like iru- 
pp-adu are in general used only as participial nouns. In this respect 
Tamil is less regular than Canarese, in which the ordinary third person 
neuter singular of the future tense is iru-v-adu. In the classical dia- 
lect of Tamil, however, we find var?i-(7i)a, things that will come. 

Another or second future formation of the Tamil may be called the 
defective aoristic future, inasmuch as its reference to future time is still 
less distinct and determinate than the future in Vy and as it is ordinarily 
restricted to two forms, the third person singular neuter, and the rela- 
tive particiide. TJlis defective future is formed by suffixing um to the 
formed theme — c.^., pbg-ujriy it will go ; var-uiiiy it will come ; irukk- 
um, it will be. The future in um is not considered by Tamil gram- 
marians as distinct from, and independent of, the future in v, but is 
strangely enough considered as a part of it. Its claim, however, to be 
regarded as a distinct future formation is confirmed by the Malay^am, 
in which it is the form of the future in ordinary use — e,(j,y nd)b erud-umy 
I will write, n% erud-tiMy thou wilt write ; tlie other form corresponding 
to the Tamil future in v, h, pp, is used in Malayfilam as in Tamil, but 
not so commonly, except in conjunction with certain nouns — e.g,, 
dddlam, till (it) become, for dgu-{v)-dlam or dgum-0(am ; maripp'diam, 
till (it die), for mariJckum-dlam, In the Tamil of prose and conversa- 
tion the future in um is used in connection with the neuter of the 
third person singular alone ; but in the poetry it occasionally takes a 
wider range of apifiication, and is sometimes construed even with the 
masculine-feminine plural, as in Miilay^jain. The future in um, when 
used in Tamil as a relative participle, does not differ from the form of 
the same future which is used as the third person singular neater. The 
forms are identical — e,g,y pdg-umy it 1|iU go, pog-um, which will go ; 
they may therefore be regarded as one.J^,. 

um is added, not to the crude root of the veirb, or that form which 
is used as the imperative, but to the formed theme, or that verbal noun 
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^hich forms the basis of the infinitive^ and the equivalent of which 
constitutes in Telugu the inflexional basis of every part of the verb. 
The base to which the future um is suffixed, may, therefore, safely be 
assumed to be a verbal noun, even in Tamil, though it rarely appears 
in a separate shape. The following instances will show the relation 
subsisting between the Tamil infinidve and the aoristic, impersonal 
future, in virtue of the formation of both on the basis of the f firmed 
verbal theme, or assumed verbal noun, in question : — compare jofiy-a, 
to go, pog-urriy it will go ; inflexional theme, : p6kk-a, to cause to 
go, to get rid of ; p6kk-um^ it will get rid of ; inflexional theme, p6-kku : 
irukk-a, to be j irukk-um^ it will be ; inflexional theme, irn-kku. In 
those cases in which intransitive verbs are converted into transitives by 
doubling the initial consonant of the tense-sign valar-giv-^n^ l 
grow, hardened into vedar-kkiT-en, I rear), the infinitive and the aoristic 
future of the transitive verb are fonned ui)on the basis of a theme 
which terminates in the formative kh-u (the equivalent of which is chrU 
in Telugu), whilst the unformed theme, or ultimate root, is the basis 
of the corresponding forms of the intransitive — e.y., compare valar-dy 
to grow; valar-um^ it will grow: theme, valar ; with valar-kha, to 
rear ; valar-kk-iivi, it will rear : theme valar-kkii. Jt is evident from 
a comparison of these illustrations, that the above •g or k is no part of 
the sign of future time ; it belongs to the formative, not to the future \ 
the infinitive as well as the aoristic future is built upon it ; and the 
Telugu formative which corresponds to it has a place in every part of 
the verb. The conclusion we thus arrive at confirms the supposition 
that the first Tamil future also was originally only a verbal noun, and 
that it is indebted to usage for its futuric meaning. 

The future in um is altogether impersonal ; no pronominal termina- 
tions are ever added to it, and in consequence it is well ada2)ted to be 
used as a relative participle, the relative participles being used alike 
by all persons, numbers, and genders. The particle um, which con- 
stitutes the sign of future time, is identical in form, and is also, I 
believe, identical in origin and force, with um, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle of Tamil. It is also identical with nu, the im- 
personal suffix of the third person singular and plural of each gender 
of the Telugu aorist, — a tense which perfectly corresponds wi£h the 
one. now under consideration, me is an euphonised form of the 
conjunctive particle of Telugu, corresponding to u, the ultimate base 
of the Tamil um; and it is, probable that this particle has been 
chosen, both in Tamil and in^elugu, to be the characteristic sign of 
the iR)rist, because of its suftableness for conjoining the future to the 
present and past, — that is, for expressing the idea of continuity. This 
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tense, it is true, frequently denotes the future; but does this only in 
a vague manner, and it is much more frequently used to express con- 
tinuous action, or what is habitually done. Thus, mdd-u piil tin{ny 
um (Tam.) is to be translated, not the ox will eat grass, but the ox 
eats habitually eats) grass, or grass is the ox’s food. 

When the relative participle of this aoristic future, coupled to a 
noun signifying time, is followed by a hqjite preterite verb, the futi|jre 
in Tamil takes the sense of the imperfect — e.g,^ ndn var-um porudu^ 
pdrei {]c)hand^n^ when I was coming (which appears to mean literally 
when I shall come), I saw the battle. In respect of this capacity of 
the aoristic future for becoming an historical preterite, it resembles the 
future tense of the Semitic languages. 

Classical Tamil, Malay^Jam, and Teliigu occasionally form tliis 
aoristic future by suffixing u instead of um — g.y., var-u, Tam. it will 
come, instead of var-um; nng-at, it will eat, instead of ung-um; 
parapp-u^ it will spread, instead of parapp-Aum, It is apparent from 
these illustrations that like um^ is suffixed, not to the root or ultimate 
base of the verb, but to the formed verbal theme, or primitive verbal 
noun, which forms the basis of all forms of the future. This future in 

is considered by native grammarians as an al-vari, or uninflected 
form, and the circivn stance that the u is sometimes elided gives colour 
to this idea ; but as the basis is not the bare root, but that root plus 
the formative, it appears ib me that to that extent at least it must be 
regarded as an inflected form. The n is probably not the merely 
euphonic enunciative w, as appears from the position it holds in 
Malay&lam, but the u which constitutes the base of the conjunctive 
particle um. The future in um and the future in u are thus brought 
into agreement. 

Future Verbal Participle , — There is a verbal particiide of the future 
in use in classical Tamil, and still more largely used in Malay^lam, 
which is formed by adding vdn^ hdn^ or ppdtiy either to the root or to 
the inflexional base of the verb. Another form found in Tamil alone, 
and in it but rarely, is pdkku. This is a verbal participle, not an 
infinitive, but is sometimes scarcely distinguishable from the infinitive 
in use — e,g,y Tamil, kolla (infin.) erimddn, means he rose up to slay ; 
and kolvdn (fut. part.) erunddti, means also he rose up to slay. It 
might be rendered, he rose up being about to slay; but this would 
be simply an awkward way of saying the sam# thing. The initial 
letter of this particle is v, 6, or pp, according to circumstances; and 
those circumstances are precisely the same as those under which the 
sign of the future tense, already considered, becomes v, qf pp. 
Whatever is the origin of the one sign must be the origin of the other. 
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The following are instances of all three initials : — varu^n^ being about 
to tome; being about to eat; nada-ppduy being about to 

wadk. I hare not met with any instance of the change of h into m 
after a nasal, in connection with this particle (though it was noticed 
that the h of the future tense often changes in the poets into 
enhar = enmavy they will say) ; but this change, or the equivalent one 
o|, V ihto w, is common in !^alay41am, in which they would say, not 
un-hd)iy being about to eat, as in Tamil ; hut UTymdn. In MalayAJam 
the V is sometimes optionally omitted — g.^., var-dn, instead of varu- 
vdfij being about to come, dn, the second portion of this particle, 
though apparently identical with du^ the pronominal termination of 
the third person singular masculine in Tamil, has in reality no con> 
nection with it. 1 regard it as an euphonic or emphatic lengthening 
of an^ and this as equivalent to aniy adu, the ordinary format! ves of 
Tamil neuter singular nouns. We have another instance of this change 
of adu to any and then Jo duy in pduy ten, which is a poetical form 
of padu or pattu. See Numerals Ten. iriippdny Tam. being about 
to be, is therefore, I conceive, the equivalent of iruppaduy that which 
is about to be, it will be (Can. iruvadii). 

Canarese forms its ordinary future, and the Tuju its present (by 
analogy a future), by inserting v between the theme^nd the pronominal 
terminations, in accordance with the first Tamil future — viz., that in 
V, This Canarese future, like the Tamil, lias often an indeterminate, 
aoristic sense ; but it is more regular than the Tamil, inasmuch as it 
never changes v into h or in the modern dialect, but uses v as the 
invariable sign of future time. It is not obliged also, like the Tamil, 
to borrow its third person singular neuter from another formation, but 
forms it, like the other persons, by means of v — e.y., iru-v-aduy it will 
be ; and it has also a relative participle of its own — e.y., hdlvrv-a or 
hdl-v-ay that will live. It is richer in this respect than the other 
dialects. The Tulu future, properly so-called, must be considered as 
simply a verbal noun, with the affixes of the personal terminations. 

The Telugu tense which corresponds to the Tamil and Canarese 
aoristic futures is still more distinctively an aorist than they, though 
with an inclination in general to the idea of futurity. By English 
grammarians this tense is^ commonly called, not the future, but the 
aorist. It is formed by inserting du between the theme and the 
proxmminal terminations ; with the exception of the third person sin- 
gular masculine and feminine, and third person plural neuter, in which 
nu alone, the equivalent of the Tamil uniy is added to the theme. 
Con^ara the Tamil dg-urny it will become, it will be, with the Telugu 
aorist awruu (he, she, it, they, neut., &c.), will become. Possibly the 
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Telugu aoristic formative du is allied to tu^ the particle of present 
time. Gdnd makes use of k as the sign of the future^ in connection 
with the first and second persons of the verb — e.g., wunht-h-a^ 1 will 
speak. Compare the g or kk which is sometimes used as the sign of 
the future by the High Tamil. 

2. 21ie more Distinctive Future. — In modern Canarese this con- 
stitutes the second form of the future, in consequence of being 4ss 
used than the other. It is formed by inserting iy^ or or (/, between 
the theme and the pronominal signs, and lengthening the vowel which 
immediately follows this future particle — viz., the initial vowel of the 
pronoun — e.g.^ mdd-iy-enu, I will do, or nudi-d-erm, I will say. In 
Telugu also, this future assumes a twofold form, from the optional use 
of two inserted particles, corresponding to the iy or C, and d of the 
Canarese. One form inserts ^ between the theme and the pronominal 
terminations — e.g.^ chh-e-nu^ I will do — which e is optionally changed 
to ^, in the third person neuter plural — e.g.^ ches-%-niy they (neut.) will 
do. The other form of the future, which is still more rarely used, 
inserts eda — e.g.^ cMs-eda-nUy I will do — except in the third person 
singular, and the third person neuter plural, in which edi is used 
instead of eda-^e.g.^ ches-edi-ni^ they (neut.) will do. 

AJ/inities of the% Sign of the Future. — The most characteristic and 
most extensively used sign of the future in the Dravidian tongues, is 
evidently the v of the Tamil, Canarese, and Tulu. It is remarkable 
that in Bengali and Oriya, and also in Bhojpuri Hindi, the sign of 
future time is pronounced h — e.g.^ rdkhihaj Beng. I will preserve ; 
in Oriya, rdhhihi; in Bhojpuri Hindi, rdkhah — and this h has 
been connected by Max Muller with the h or ho which forms the 
most characteristic sign of the Latin future, and which is considered 
to be a relic of an old substantive verb. The d of the Dravidian pre- 
terite seemed to have so wide a range of afliiiities both in Europe 
and Asia, that it need not bo considered impossible, though I can 
scarcely consider it probable, that the Dravidian futuric v also should 
possess some ulterior affinities. The nearest resemblances are .those 
of the Ugriaii languages. In Finnish, loa or va is the sign dif the 
future participle which is used as an auxiliary in the formation 
of the future tense — e.g,^ ole-va, about to be ; and the sign of the 
future infinitive is van— e.g., ole-van^ to be, to be about to be ; with 
which we may compare the Tamil future verbal participle in vdn. 
In Hungarian, the fi|tu|e participle is formed by suffixing vd — e.g.^ 
U-v6 (Finnish ole-va) being or about to be. If I am right, however, 
in considering the Dravidian future in v, h, p, as a verbal noun origin- 
ally, and the signs of the future as the ordinary formatives of verbal 
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nouns, all such Indo-European and Scythian resemblances must be 
regarded as merely accidental. 

4. Compound Tenses. — It is unnecessary to enter into an investiga- 
tion of the Dravidian compound tensrs, inasmuch as in all the dialects, 
except the Tulu and Goiid, they are formed in the simplest possible 
manner, by suffixing the various tenses of the substantive verb to the 
verbal participles of active verbs. Thus ‘ doing I was * will represent 
the imperfect (also ‘ doing I came *) ; ‘ doing-keeping ’ keeping a 
doing) ‘ I was,’ a more continiiative imperfect ; ‘ having done I am,’ the 
perfect ; ‘ having done I was,* the pluperfect ; ‘ having done I shall be,’ 
the future perfect. The last two compound tenses are formed in this 
manner even in Tulu and Goiid. 

A vast number of auxiliary verbs are used in all the Dravidian 
dialects, in conjunction with infinitives and verbal participles, for the 
purpose of expressing compound ideas ; but as the use of those auxili- 
aries pertains'rather to the idiom or syntax of the language than to the 
grammatical structure, and is sufficiently explained in the ordinary 
grammars, it would be out of place to inquire into tliem here. (See 
‘‘ Classification of Verbs.”) 

' 9 . 

The Relative Pakticiple. — It is a reiliarkable peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages, that they have no relative pronouns whatever, 
and that the place of the relative pronoun is supplied by a part of the 
verb which is called the^relative participle, or the adjective participle, 
a participle which is invariably followed by a noun, and preceded by 
the words or phrases that depend upon the relative. 

The vernaculars of Northern India have relative pronouns derived 
from the Sanskrit relatives yah, yd, yad, who, masc., who, fern., which, 
neut. ; but of those pronouns they make little use, probably through 
an under-current of Dravidian, or at least of Pree-Sanskrit, influences. 
In those languages a sentence which contains a relative is ordinarily 
divided into two members; and the demonstrative pronoun which 
forms the nominative of the second member of the sentence, is used 
instead of a relative. Thus instead of saying, the man who came yes- 
terday has come again to-day, they would prefer to say, a man came 
yesterday, he is come again to-day. The Dravidian languages some- 
times make use of a similar idiom, but only ^ |he hurry of conversa- 
tion. They are not, obliged to have recourse to any such arrangement, 
the signification of the relative, together with that of the definite 
article, being contained in, and distinctly expressed by, the relative 
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participle of tbe verb. Thus they would say in Tamil, vanda-dl^ the 
person who came, literally, the-who-came person. Injike manner they 
might use the present relative participle — c.^., varugiva dly the-who-is- 
coming person, or the future varum dl, the-who-will-come person. 

The name given to the relative participle by Tamil grammarians, is 
peyar ecJicham, noun-defect, or noun -complement — i,e.y a word which 
requires the complement of a noun to complete its signification. This 
name is given to it because it participates so largely in the nature 
of an adjective that it is invariably followed by a noun, to which it 
stands in the relation of a relative, and which it connects with the 
antecedent clauses. Like other Dravidian adjectives, it undergoes no 
alteration on account of the number or gender of the related noun ; but 
inasmuch as it is a verb as well as an adjective {i.e., a participle parti- 
cipating in the nature of both parts of speech), it is capable of govern - 
ing a preceding noun, equally with any other part of the verb to which 
it belongs — e.g.y ndlei erudina pulavariy Tam. the poet who wrote the 
book, literally, thc-who-the-book-wrote poet ; hdttU tirigiTa ydneiy Tam. 
the elephant that wanders in the jungle, literally, the-that-in-the-jungle- 
wanders elephant. 

The relative suffix most largely used in the Dravidian languages is 
rt, which is appendtd to the verbal participle or gerund, to convert it 
into a relative participle. Thus in Tamil, the (assumed) present verbal 
participle of tirUy to plough, is urti-giVy ploughing ; from which, by 
suffixing a, is formed the present relative participle ^irugiv-ay that 
ploughs. The preterite verbal participle of the same verb is nru-d-Uy 
having ploughed (of which the final w is merely cimnciative), from 
which by the addition of the same a, is formed the preterite relative 
participle urud-ciy that ploughed. When the preterite verbal participle 
ends, not in d-u, but in ^, n (or more elegantly y) is eiiphonically 
inserted between the concurrent vowels ^ and a — e.g,, from erud-i^ 
having written, is formed €rud-i-{nya, or erud-i-(y)-a, that wrote. Tn 
all these particulars M«alay^}am perfectly agrees with Tamil. The 
future relative participle of Tamil is not formed from a, but terminates 
in um, and is identical with the aoristic future third person singular 
neuter. This is also the form of the future relative participle almost 
invariably used in Malayfilam. 

Canarese has in this point the advantage not only of Tamil, but 
generally of the other dialects ; inasmuch as it forms its future relative 
participle by affixing the same a — e,g,, mddu^v-a, bdl-v-a, or bdlu-v-a, 
which will live. On the other hand, the relative participle of the 
present tense in Canarese is defective, being formed by means of the 
relative participle of the future used as an auxiliary — e,g,, bdl-utl-iruva. 
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wliicli lives, literally, which will be living. The preterite relative par- 
ticiple is formed, like that of Tamil, by suffixing a ; the only difference 
is, that between the final i of the verbal participle and the relative a, 
d is inserted euphonically instead of y or n — €,g,^ ??w2d-i-(d)-a, which 
did, from mM4y having done. Telugu agrees with Tamil in forming 
its present and preterite relative participles by suffixing a, and in 
inserting n between the i in which the preterite verbal participle of 
that dialect invariably ends, and the relative a — e.g., from avu4u~nnu^ 
becoming, is formed avu4u-nn^-ay that becomes ; and from ay-% having 
become, is formed ay-t-(w)-a, that became. The suffix of the relative 
participle of the negative voice of the verb is a in Tamil, Malayd>}am, 
and Canarese, in Telugu it is ni It is now evident that a may be 
regarded as the characteristic relative suffix of the Dravidian languages. 
The only exceptions are ni, the negative relative suffix of the Telugu ; 
the suffix of the aoristic future relative in several of the dialects — viz., 
ni ill Ku, um in Tamil, and edu^ edi, or in Telugu ; and ti the 
sign of the pgreterite relative participle in Ku. The relative participles 
of Tulu do not appear to differ from its verbal participles. 

Not only are the greater number of relative participles formed by 
suffixing a, but, as was observed in the section on The Noun,” most 
Dravidian adjectives also receive the same suffix. • Ultimate nouns of 
quality or relation are capable of being used as adjectives, without any 
change or addition — e.g., sir-Uf small, great ; but more commonly 

these nouns are converted into quasi relative participles, and rendered 
thereby more convenient for use as adjectives — e.g,, S7'r-i~(y)-a, small, 
per-i-{y)-a, great. The preterite relative i)articii)les of regular verbs 
are also frequently used as adjectives — e,g,^ uyar-nd-ay high, literally, 
that was high, tdr-nd-ay low, literally, that was low. Tamil adjectives 
like p€r~ir{y)-ay agree so exactly with preterite relative participles like 
pamirir{yya (for 7?a7m-^-(7^)-a), which made, that they may safely be 
regarded as preterite relative participles in form, though unconnected 
with the preterite or any other tense in signification, and grammatically 
explained as relative participles of appellatives or conjugated nouns. 
Another class of Tamil adjectives receive the suffix of the future or 
aorist relative participle— i.e., um, which is suffixed like i-{y)-a, to the 
crude noun of quality — e.g., per-um, great, pai-um, green. There is no 
difference in meaning between these two classes of adjectival formatives, 
the use of the one rather than the other being determined solely by 
euphony or usage ; but on the whole um is considered more elegant 
than ir{yya. (See Adjectives,” p. 208.) 

Origin of the Relative Suffixes, — The Tamil aorist or future suffix 
um, has i^lready been shown to be identical with the conjunctive or 
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copulative particle. I regard all the other relative suffixes as origi- 
nally signs of tha inflexion^ or possessive case-signs, expressing the 
signification of, endowed with, possessed of, having, which has, <kc. 
In the older Scythian languages, a relative participle is used, as in 
the Dravidian languages, instead of a relative pronoun. Japanese 
also has no relative pronoun, but uses a relative participle instead in 
a trulj’ Scythian manner. The existence of a family likeness in so 
remarkable a particular tends to show the existence of some family 
relationship between the Scythian group and the Dravidian. The 
particle which is affixed in the Scythian languages for the purpose of 
forming a relative participle out of a verbal participle, is identical with 
the sign of the possessive case. In Manchu this particle is ngge or 
ninge (corresponding to the Turkish ; and the addition of this 
possessive case-sign converts the verbal participle the theme with 
the tense-sign attached) into a verbal adjective or relative participle, 
precisely as in Tamil or Canarese. Thus in Manchu, from aracha^ 
written, which is the verbal participle of ara^ to write, is formed the 
relative participle aracha ngge, which wrote, literally the- written- 
having. Compare in Mongolian hi omsilnirne hichigy the book I am 
reading, in which phrase ne has the same force as a in Tamil, being in 
itself a possessive, »nd converting the verbal participle to which it is 
appended into a relative participle, hi is I ; bichig, book. Hence the 
literal meaning, as in the Tamil 7id7i vdsik7dndr-a nill, is ‘ the I read- 
ing-having book.' The Chinese construction is similar. Wo nim-ti 
shu means the book I am reading, ti is the sign of the possessive, 
and is added to nimy read. The relative participle in these languages 
is simply the verb in the possessive case ; and the fact that it has a 
case shows that, pro tanto at least, it is treated as a noun. Mr 
Edkins remarks: — “The Turanian intellect nominalises the verb. 
Every verb is looked at as a suBstantive.” This holds true of the 
Dravidian languages also to a considerable extent. The Dravidian 
relative participle is treated, as we have seen, as a noun ; and if the 
verbal participles had not been regarded as nouns, they could uot 
have been converted, as they are, into relative participles by the 
addition of the sign of the possessive case. It will be seen also that 
the infinitive is a verbal noun, and that the neuter participial noun is 
identical with the third person singular neuter of the verb. The only 
light that has ever been thrown on the Dravidian relative participle 
is that which emanates from the non- Aryan languages of Asia. 

Mr Edkins illustrates the possibility of the same form of a. word 
being used even in the Indo-European languages, both as a pre- 
terite and as a possessive adjective, somewhat after the Dravidian 
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style, by the use of the words ^ horned ’ in the English ^ horned cattle.’ 
In this case, however, the ed is not a sigh of the possessive case. 
The language of the Scythian tablets of Behistun has a relative 
suffix, answering to the Mongolian which is appended, as in 
the Dravidian languages, to the theme in the formation of relative 
participles. 

Looking at the analogy of the Scythian languages, and at the genius 
of the Dravidian languages themselves, I have no doubt that a, which 
forms the most common Dravidian relative suffix, is identical with a, 
the oldest and most characteristic sign of the possessive case. Tiie 
other particles also which are used as suffixes of the relative will be 
found to have a similar nature. Dr Gundert identifies the a of the 
relative participle wdth the demonstrative base a. But I still prefer 
the explanation I have given, unless, indeed, wo feel warranted in going 
a step further, and regarding the use of a as a possessive as a. secon- 
dary use of the demonstrative a. 

. * Though the sign of the relative participle in Kii differs from that 
wdiich prevails in the other dialects, yet ni^ the sign of the aorist 
relative participle, is identical with the sign of the infitxion or posses- 
sive case, which is also ni. niy the sign of the negative relative 
participle in Telugu, appears to bear the same rolation to we, a sign 
of the Telugu inflexion, ti, the sign of the preterite relative participle 
in Ku, is the most commonly used sign of the inflexion in Telugu ; 
and the various suffixes of the Telugu aorist relative participle are 
apparently adjectival formatives, corresi)ondiug in origin to ti, the sign 
of the neuter inflexion in the same language. 

Though the use of a relative participle, instead of a relative pronoun, 
is characteristic of the Scythian tongues, yet both the Turkish and the 
Finnish languages possess a relative pronoun as well. The use of sucli 
a pronoun seems foreign to tlie grammatical structure of those lan- 
guages, and is reasonably supposed to have been imitated from the 
usage of languages of the Indo-European stock. It is certain that 
Turkish has been much influenced by Persian ; and Oriental Turkish, 
though it has borrowed from Persian a relative pronoun, rarely uses 
it, and ordinarily substitutes for it an appended particle of its own, 
in a genuinely Scytliian manner. 

FOEMATIOlSr OF MOODS. 

The investigation of the structure of the Dravidian verb may now 
be considered as completed ; for in each dialect of the family the verb 
has, properly speaking, only one mood, the indicative ; and the forms 
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which correspond to tlj^e conditional, the imperative, and the infinitive 
moods of other 'lahgnagdlB^ are verbal nouns or compounds, rather than 
moods. Nevertheless, it is desirable at this point to inquire into the 
manner in which those moods are formed. 

(1.) The Goiiditional or Subjunctive. — In most of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, and even in Turkish and Finnish, the subjunctive is a 
regularly conjugated mood, distinct from the indicative, with prono- 
minal terminations of its own. In the Dravidian languages the sub- 
junctive is generally formed by simply postfixing to different parts of 
the verb, either a particle corresponding in meaning to si, or ^if,* or the 
conditional forms of the substantive verb, whicli includes the same 
particle, and which signifies if it be. Different particles are used for 
this purpose in the different dialects, and they are not in each dialect 
suffixed to the same part of the verb ; but the principle on which they 
are suffixed, and the use to which they are put, arc the same in all. 

In Canarese the conditional particle is re. This is supposed by Dr 
Qundert to be abbreviated from ai'e (Tam. and !Mal. dvu^ a way). Ho 
compares Caiiarese hemda-re, when he has come, with MalayS-lam 
vanna-{v)-dre, commonly vann'dre, literally in the way of his having 
come, that is, in the event of his having come. Classical Tamil is 
vanda~(vydru, re js appended to the relative participle of the preterite, 
and that participle being im 2 )ersonal, the condition applies, without 
change of form, to all persons, numbers, genders, and times — e.g., 
mddula, that did, on receiving this suffix becomes nMida-rc, if (I, 
thou, he, she, they, &c.) do, did, or shall do. Person, number, and 
gender are expressed by the prefixed pronoun, and time by the sub- 
sequent finite verb. The use of the relative participle — a form which 
always requires a noun to complete its signification — shows tliat re, 
whatever be its origin, is regarded as a noun, and that a closer render- 
ing of the construction would be in the event of (my, your, &c.) 
doing, more literally in the event that (I, you, i^:c.) have done (so 
and so). Canarese adds rd or dgyii to the relative participle, instead 
of re, when the sense required is that of although, rd is re with, the 
copulative particle d annexed : dgyd is dgi, having been, w'ith the 
addition of the same d. The use of these participles is in perfect 
agreement with dgilum, &c., in Tamil. 

In Tulu there are two forms of the conditional ; one called by Mr 
Brigel the conditional, the other the subjunctive. The conditional is 
a compound tense, formed by appending v, the sign of the futuric 
present, -to the perfect participle. Compare maltde^ I have made, 
malCdve {maltd-v-e), I should make. There is a negative conditional 
in Tu}u, as there is a negative form of every part of the verb ; and this 



negative conditional appears to be formed by in8erting:|eK as a particle of 
negation — malt'dvaye (maWf!rv-a-ye\ I aiidbld not n^e. The sub- 
junctive is formed by adding the particle rfa, if (corresponding to the 
Tamil-Malayalam i7, dl, and apparently, like them, a locative in origin), 
to every person in everj'^ tense — e.^., malptcve^ I make ; malpuveda^ if I 
make. The negative of this form of the. verb inserts the usual j (from 
the negative ijjt^ of the Tulu — e.g,^ malpu-jeda^ if I do not make. " 

The most essential and ancient form of the Telugu conditional con- 
sists in annexing ina to the ultimate conjiigational base — e,g.^ cMch- 
ina, if (I, thou, he, &c.) sliould see. This ina appears , to bo identical 
with the m which is used for the same purpose and in' the same 
manner in Tjimil; and as the Tamil in is a sign of the locative, 
signifying in or in the event of, so is the Telugu ina or ni appar- 
ently identical in origin with the na or ni which Telugu uses as a' 
locative. In Telugu the various conditional particles which are in 
ordinary use are parts of the substantive verb, more or less regular 
in form, each pf which is used to signify if it be. The particle com- 
monly used for this purpose in the higher dialect is e-ni^ the con- 
ditional form of the verb avu, to be or become, — a form which 
corresponds to the Tamil dy-in, and means, as will be seen, in being — 
i.e,, in the event of being. This particle or auxiliary, is appended 
not to the verbal or relative participle, but to the personal termina- 
tions of the verb. It may be appended to any tense, as to any person ; 
but whatever tense it is attached to, the time of that tense is rendered 
aoristic, and is determined, as in Canarese, by the connection^ espe- 
cially by the tense of the succeeding verb. The manner in’whicli hii 
is postfixed in Telugu exactly corresponds to the use that is made of 
dyil, dgil, dylny or dndl in Tamil — e,g.^ clihitin^ -hii^ if I did or do 
(literally if it be (that) I did), and clihitim -era, if we did or do, are 
equivalent to the Tamil seyden-dyin, if I did, and seyddni-dyin, if w^e 
did. Some grammarians appear to consider this particle identical 
w’ith emiy why, and to imply a question; but its resemblance in 
^ound and use to the Tamil dyiiiy if it be, seems too complete to 
allow of this supposition. 

In the colloquial dialect of Telugu, the conditional particle commonly 
used is simply e, which is suffixed, not to any tense at pleasure like e-ni, 
but only to the preterite, and is not appended, as e-ni is, to the personal 
termination, but to the root of the preterite, or as I conceive it to be, 
the old preterite verbal participle — e,g,y ched-t-^ or chest-e, if (I, thou, 
he, &c.) did or do. This i is considered by Mr Clay identical with the 
interrogative interrogative forms being much used in Telugu to 
express the conditional. Did he do it? is equivalent to if he did it? 
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Another inodcj df exp^^ng the conditional mood in the colloquial 
dialect of Telu^ agrees witji the Canarese in this, that the i)articles are 
suffixed to the relative participle. The particles thus suffixed are atf- 
ayiti and aff-dj/end; the first part of both wliich compounds, atf-u, is 
a particle of relation meaning so as, as if. a^ite {ayit4) is the ordinary 
conditional of avit, to be, being an emphasised form of ayi-tiy the 
impersonal preterite, or old preterite verbal participle of avUm dyend 
is the interrogative form of dyemi^ properly ayemi^ it was, the third 
person of the preterite tense of literally has it become ? Telugu, 
like Tamil, expresses the meaning of although by adding the conjunc- 
tive particle u to the conditional particle ina — e,y., ches-incij if (I) do ; 
cMs4na-{ri) it^ although (I) do ( = Tarn. kyd-in, kyd m-um). 

In Tamil the most characteristic, and probably the most ancient, 
niode of forming the conditional mood is by affixing the locative case- 
signs tl or in to the formed verbal theme — Le, that assumed verbal 
noun which forms the basis of the'infinitive and the aoristic defective 
future. Thus, from the formed theme i)og-n^ going, is» formed the 
infinitive p6g-a^ to go, and pog-tiitiy it will go ; and from the same base 
by the addition of the locative il or in, is formed the conditional p6g4l 
or p(>g-in, if (I, thou, <fec.) go. From var-u^ coming, is formed var-a, 
iofinitive, to come, Bar-vm, it will come, and also var-il or var-in, if (I, 
&c.) come. In like manne^ from dg-u, being, is formed the infinitive, 
dg^a, to become or be, dg^um, it will be, and also dg-il, if (I, (kc.) be. 
dg4n (the equivalent of dg4V) has been softened into dy-in; and this 
appears to be identical in origin and meaning with the Telugu e^ni 
referred to above, and is subjoined to the personal terminations of 
verbs in the same manner as c-ni. This conditional il or in is undoubt- 
edly identical with il or in, the Tamil sign of the ablative of motion, 
which is properly a sign of the locative, signifying in, at, or on ; and 
of this m, the Telugu equivalent, in accordance with dialectic law's, is 
ni, which is also OL’casionally used as a locative. This being tlie case, 
the signification of dg-il or dy-in is evidently in being, i.e., in the 
event of being ; and this is equivalent to the phrase if it bo. Hence 
dg-il, dy-in, and t-ni are well suited to be used as conditional auxiliaries, 
and appended to the various personal teVminations of verbs. 

The second mode of forming the conditional in Tamil consists in 
the use of the above-mentioned conditional forms of the substantive 
verb, viz., dg-il and dy-in (and also a commoner form, dn-dl) as auxi- 
liaries to other verbs ; and wdien thus used they are postfixed, like the 
corresponding Telugu i-ni, to any person of any tense — eg., Seydin- 
dgil, if it be that I did, or if I did, literally in the (event of its) being 
(that) I did ; ieyv^n-dgil, if I shall do, literally in the (event of its) 
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being (that) I ^ball do. This mode of forn^ng ;tbe^ Tamil conditidfial, 
though not confined to the classics, is but rarely used in .|hi!(ibUo(}uial 
dialect : it. is chiefly used in elegant prose compositions. 

A third form of expressing the sense of a conditional mood in Tamil 
is by appending 4he particle or noun Ml to the past relative participle 
— €.^., s^yda-{h)Ml^ if (I, &c.) do or did ; uvari oliltar{k)Ml^ if the sea 
should roar. The conditional form which is most commonly uifed by 
the vulgar is a corruption of this, viz., ieydhkMy or even i^ddhki; 
and the Ku conditional also is formed by appending X;£a. Ml being 
appended to a relative participle, it is evidently to ]^' considered <a3 a 
noun ; and it may either be the crude .Sanskrit derivative Ml (for Ml- 
owi), time, used adverbially to signify when, a use to which it is some- 
times put in Tamil ; or, more probably, the pure old Dravidian word 
Ml^ one of the meanings of which is a place. In the MalayUlam loca- 
tive this is abbreviated to kciL All pouns of place, when generalised, 
are capable of being used as signs of time. HeiiceJfcd/, a place, comes 
to mccan wh^n, and becomes a means of forming the conditional as 
readily as i7, a place. The literal meaning, therefore, of hyda-{k)kdl 
will be, when (I) do or did, a form which will readily take from the 
context a conditional force — e.g., in the following Tamil stanza — 
“ When you liave done {seyda-{k^kdl) a good actions- to any one, say not^ 

* When will that good action be returned ? ’ ” — it is evident that wjieii 
you have done is equivalent to if you have done. The significatii^ of 
when is still more clearly brouglit out by the use of kdl in connection 
with the future relative participle — e,g.y sey{i/)iiu-kdly if (he,^they, Ac.) 
should do, literally when (they) shall do, or in the tithe when (they) 
shall do. This mode of expressing the conditional mood is exceedingly 
common in the Tamil poets. * 

The fourth Tamil mode of forming the conditional is by suffixing dl 
to the abbreviated preterite relative participle — e.g,,^eyd-dl, if (I, Ac.) 
do. If we looked only at examples like kyd-dl, we might naturally 
5up230se dl to be suflixed to the preterite verbal participle (seyd-ic), the 
final u of which is regularly elided before a vowel ; and this form of 
the conditional would then perfectly agree with the second Telugu 
mode — e,g., chest e. If we look, however, at the class of verbs which . 
form their i^reterite in i, and their i^reterite relative participle in 
we shall find that dl is added to the relative, not to the verbal parti- 
civile, and that the two vowels (a and d) are incorporated into one — 
ejj,^ the conditional of to be, is not dg-i-dl^ but dw-d/, evidently 
from dnra (dy-i-(7i)-tt), that was, and dl. Besides, the verbal participle 
must be followed by a verb or some verbal form ; but dl is a noun, . 
and therefore the participle to which it is suffixed must be a relative 
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pafticiple, not Of Verbal one. In colloquial Tamil, dl is suffixed to 
impersO^i forms of the verb alone ; but in the higher dialect dl, or its 
equivalent maybe suffixed to any person of any tense — e.^., ht/daneL 
(yYel, if' thou hast done ; ieyguven-U, if I shall do. It is also suffixed 
to Jhe relative participle, as I conceive dl is in the ^Ordinary dialect — 
e,g,, ieygiwlra-(y)-dl^ ieyclar{v)-M, if (I, thou, <fec.) should do. This 
ieyd^(y)-dl of the High Tamil illustrates the origin of the more com- 
^ mon c'(dloquial form kyd-dl. 

This conditional particle d?, whatever its origin, seems to be iden- 
tic^ with dl^ the sign of the instrumental case in Tamil. The best 
supposition respecting the origin of this particle is that of Dr Gundert, 
who considers it as equivalent to d^al^ Can. when, which is literally a 
verbal noun front to become, dgal is capal^le of becoming d^.in 
Tamil, the primitive base of dgu being d. dl is rarely used as a sign 
of the conditional in the higher dialect in Tamil, in which kdl is 
generally preferred,. 

One form of the conditional mood is expressed by if if I do) ; 
another is expressed by though, or although (c.^r., though I do, or 
though I have done). This second form of the conditional is generally 
expressed in the Dravidian languages by affixing the conjunctive particle 
to oho of the conditional particles already referred to. Thus, in Tamil, 
^eyd-dl signifies if (I, do ; whilst kyd-dl-im signifies though (I, 

* <Ssc.) do. urn, the conjunctive or copulative particle, having the sense 
of, even, as well as that of and — the literal meaning of this phrase is 
even if (I) do. The same particle um is affixed to the preterite verbal 
participle to Tiring out a preterite signification — e.g., keyd-um^ though 
(I, &c.) did, literally even having done. 

2. Hie Imperative , — In the Dravidian languages the second person 
singular of the imperative is generally identical with the root or theme 
of the verb. This is so frequently the case, that it may be regarded 
as a characteristic rule of the language. In a few instances in Tamil 
there is a slight difference between the imperative and the verbal 
theme ; but those instances scarcely constitute even an apparent excep- 
tion to the general rule, fOr the difference is caused not by the addition 
of any particle to the root, for the purpose of forming the imperative, 
but merely by the softening away of the formative suffix or the final 
consonant of the theme, for the sake of euphony — e,g,^ var-u^ to come, 
takes for its imperative vd, Tel. rd ; the plural (or honorific singular) 
of which is in. High Tamil vammin, in Tolugu rammu. 

It has been shown that there is a class of Tamil verbs which form 
their transitives by doubling the' initial consonant of the sign of tense. * 
Such verbs also, however, use the simple unformed theme as their 
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imperative^ and^ in so far as that mood is conceme<^ make no distinc- 
tion, except in connection, between transitives and ihtfansitive's. Thus, 
is either spoil or be spoiled, according to the connection, whilst 
every other part of the verb takes a form suited to its signification — 
e.g,^ the infinitive of the intransitive is hed-a^ that of the transitive 
heduJck-a. Telugn, on the other hand, generally makes a distinc- 
tion between the imperative of the transitive and that of the intran- 
sitive — P.<7., whilst the intransitive be spoiled, is chedu, the transitive 
is not also chedu^ but chernchn (for chedMchn)^ a form which would be 
heduJcku in Tamil. A large number of Teliigu verbs use as their verbal 
theme, not the ultimate root, but a species of verbal noun ending in 
chuj pu^ or mpn. This accounts for the presence of chu, which is in 
itself a formative, in the imperative cheTuchUy and not only in the 
imperative, but .through all the inoodsi' and tenses of the Telugu verb. 
The Tamil uses the equivalent verbiil nqun (ending in hku) as the base 
of its transitive infinitive, Jind of tb^ third person singular neuter of 
the future or aorist of its transitive— c.^., kednJek-ay to spoil, and 
kedukhuiriy it will spoil ; but in every other part of the verb it uses 
the root alone (including only the inseparable formative, if there be 
one) as its inflexional theme.- Hence it is easier to ascertain the primi- 
tive, true root of a verb in Tamil than in Telugu. * 

The particle mu or mt, is often added^ to the inflexional base of 
•the verb, or verbal theme, to form the imperative in Telugu. The 
same practice obtains in Ku ; and even in Tamil, md is sometimes 
suffixed to^ the singular of the imperative — only, however, in the 
classical dialect. In Telugu, nevertheless, as in Tamil, the verbal 
theme is more commonly used as the imperative without the addition 
of any such particle ; and it seems probable that mti or vdy the only 
remaining relic of some lost root, is added as an iiltensitive or precative, 
like the Tamil hi — e.g,, kel4ny Oh do hear, avdiy which is added to 
the root in Telugu to form the second person plural of the imperative, 
is the vocative of an obsolete noun, sirs (used honorifically to mean 
sir) ; and the other signs of the same part of the verb in Telugu {diy 
udiy and tidu or du), are evidently abbreviations of andi. 

The second person plural of the imperative in Canarese is substan- 
tially identical with the second person plural of the future tense — e.g.y 
mddiriy do ye, mddaviri or mddtri, ye will do. The neuter *participial 
noun of the future tense, it will do, or it is a thing to be done, is also 
optionally used for the imperative both in the singular and plural. In 
the classical dialect the most common plural imperative is formed by 
adding m, probably a fragment of ntniy the pronoun of the second 
person plural, to the root — e,g,y hdl4my live ye, descend ye. 
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Tu|a forms its imperative from the future form of the verb in both 
numbers by appending la to the future in the singular and le in the 
plural — e,g,y ma}pula, make thou, malpule^ make ye. Dr Gundert 
identifies this I with /d (corresponding in meaning to the Tamil um), 
the conjunctive particle of the Tulu. 

The imperative of the second person plural in colloquial Tamil is 
identical in form, and possibly in origin, with the aoristic future ending 
in um — e,g,y compare ky{y)-nmj it will do, with ky{yyum, do ye ; 
vdr-um, it will flourish, with vdr-Mm, flourish ye. This form is used 
honorifically for the singular, and if this use of um is derived directly from 
the use of the same particle as a sign of the future, it would naturally 
have been used originally for both numbers indiscriminately. I have 
no doubt that the imperative second person in classical Tamil, to which 
we shall come presently, was originally a future ; but there is some 
difficulty in the way of concludjmg the um of the colloquial imperative 
to be identical with the futuric }im\ The futuric um is appended, as 
has been shown, not to the ultimate root of the verb, but to the 
inflexional base, originally, I conceive, an abstract verbal noun ; whereas 
the um of the second person imperative is generally appended directly 
to the root. This difference does not show itself in those verbs of 
which the unchangiid root itself is used as the inflexional base, such as 
the two verbs ky and vdvy just adduced ; but it api)ears in that large 
class of verbs which harden their formatives. Tlius, destroy ye, is 
Icef-^um ; but, it will destroy is not ke^-um, but kedakhum : be ye is 
ir-umy but it will be is not ir-um^ but irukk-um. Though, therefore, 
um may be, and I have no doubt is, the same um in botti cases *, yet 
ill the imperative, as in the personal pronouns, it seems to be used as 
a sign of plurality, whilst in the future tense it conveys the meaning 
of the future. A connection may perhaps be traced between these 
meanings. U7ti always appears to retain its original force as a con- 
junctive particle ; but in the case of the pronouns (and probably in 
that of the second person imperative), it conjoins person to person — 
that is, it pluralises, whilst in the future tense of the verb (properly, as 
has been shown, a continuative tense), it conjoins a present or future 
action to the past. 

The plural imperative of the classical dialect of Tamil is formed 
by appending to the root the particle 7nin, which assumes sometimes 
the more fully developed, or doubly pliiralised, shape of minlr. This 
particle cannot be explained from Tamil alone, but a flood of light 
is thrown upon it by Malay^lam. In Malay^lam the plural imperative 
is formed aftipr the plan of the first future, both in Tamil and Malay- 
d.lam, by appending to the root a particle which has for its initial 
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lettet V, m, or according to the connection. Compare the Tamil and 
Malay^lam future participle varu-vdn^ about to come, with the Malay- 
dilam imperative varw-vtn, come ye ; hdn'WAn^ about to see, with ikdij- ' 
min, see ye ; htl-pdn, about to liear, with MUpin, “hear ye. It is clear 
from this that the imperative is built upon the future, and indeed that 
it differs from it only by changing the final dn to in. The Tamil 
future participle uses h instead of m, after nasals j on the other ‘hand 
it uses m alone in other connections, whereas Malay A,lam uses v, m, 
or p — e.g,, for the Malay (llara Ml-pin, classical Tamil uses ken-min, A 
form of the negative imi)erative occasionally found in the Tamil 
poets agrees with MalayMarn in using p ; it is aTpir (al-jdr), be not. 
We are therefore warranted in concluding that the Malsiydlam and 
classical Tamil plural imperative is formed by adding in to the future 
tense, or, perhaps it may be said, by changing dn to in. This in {tr, 
in arptr, as above) appears to be a relic of the plural pronoun of the 
Second person, as I have supposed the corresponding classical Canarese 
im, to be. \yhatever their origin, the Tamil and MalayMain in and 
the classical Canarese im appear to be identical. 

The possibility of the future forming the basis of the imperative is 
well illustrated by the example of the Hebrew. Gesenius (“ Hebrew^ 
Grammar ”) says, The chief form of the imperative is tlie same that 
lies also at the basis of the future, and which, when viewed as an 
infinitive, is likewise allied to the noun.^’ 

3. The Infinitive . — It has been customary in Dravidian grammars, 
especially in Telugu, to call various verbal nouns infinitives ; as the 
infinitive ih w/a, the infinitive in adam-u, and the infinitive in kii. 
This use of terms is not sufficiently discriminative ; for though each of 
those fomas may be used with the force of a quasi infinitive in certain 
connections, yet the two first are properly verbal nouns, and the third 
is a participial noun. Each is capable of being regularly declined, and 
each possesses a plural. TJie Telugu padu-fa, is identical with the 
Tamil padu-dal, suffering ; whilst the infinitive proper, to suffer, is in 
both languages pad-a, I have no doubt that the true infinitive was 
originally a verbal tioun also (as in the Scytliian languages it is always 
found to be), and this origin of the Dravidian infinitive will, I think, 
be proved in the sequel ; but the loquendi of grammatical nomen- 
clature requires that the term infinitive should be restricted to those 
verbal nouns which have ceased to be declined, which are destitute of 
a plural, and which are capable of being used absolutely. 

In Malayd]am the future verbal participle vdn, mdn, or pdn is much 
used, as in classical Tamil, in a manner closely resembling the use of 
the infinitive. There is a true infinitive however in a, identical with 
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that of the Tamil, though in less common use. The Dravidian infini- 
tive, properly so called, is generally formed by suffixing a to the verbal 
'theme. This is invariably the mode in which the infinitive is formed 
in Telugu — e.j/., to do. Ordinarily in Tamil and Canarese the 

infinitive is formed in the same manner ; but a verbal noun is also 
much used in Canarese as an infinitive, with the dative case-sign 
undeAtood or expressed — e.y., instead of 7ndd-a, to do, they often say 
mdd~al-he (in the colloquial dialect mdd-ali-kke\ for doing, or (without 
the case-sign) mdd-al or mdd-alu^ doing or to do. Similar constructive 
infinitives are often used in classical Tamil also, instead of the true 
infinitive in a — e.g., sollarku (sollal-hi\ for saying, and sollal, saying, 
with the sign of the dative understood, instead of SoU-a^ to say. There 
is also another infinitive or honorific imperative in ga or t/a which is 
much used in classical Tamil and Malfiyajam — e.g,, avi-ga, to know, or 
mayest (thou) know, vdri-yay mayest thou flourish, a form which will 
be inquired into presently. Notwithstanding these apparent excep- 
tions, a is to be considered as the regular and most ancient sign of the 
infinitive in all the Dravidian dialects except the Gond and the Tulu. 
The G6nd infinitive is formed by appending dlle or ille to the root — 
«.y., hand-dlle^ to go, ke-ille, to call. This form of the infinitive is evi- 
dently identical witji the infinitive in al, which is used as an infinitive, but 
is properly a verbal noun, in Canarese and classical Tamil. In Tamil, 
verbal nouns occasionally ftid in il, though al is much more common — 
e.y., vey-ilj sunshine, literally, a burning, from vey, to burn. Tulu as 
usual takes a course of its own, both as to the number and variety of 
its infinitives, and as to the formatives it uses. It has a firat infinitive, 
a present, an imperfect, and a perfect, all formed by appending ni to 
the participles, and a second infinitive, or supine, formed by appending 
ere — e.y., hdruni, to fall, hdrini, to have been falling, bdrudim, to have 
fallen ; supine hdriyere^ to fall. Each of these infinitives is furnished 
also with a negative, but these negative infinitives are formed by means 
of the infinitives of the substantive verb aj^pended as auxiliaries to the 
negative participle — e.y., from hdrande, perf. participle, having .not 
fallen, is formed hdrande ittini, not to have fallen. 

Professor Max Miiller, noticing that the majority of Tamil infinitives 
terminate in ka, supposed this ka to be identical in origin with kd, 
the dative-accusative case-sign of the Hindi, and concluded that the 
Dravidian infinitive was the accusative of a verbal noun. It is true 
that the Sanskrit infinitive and Latin supine in turn is correctly 
regarded as an accusative, and that our English infinitive to do, is the 
dative of a verbal noun ; it is also, true that the Dravidian infinitive 
is a verbal noun in origin, and never altogether loses that character ; 
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nevertlielesS, the supposition that the^final ka of most Tamil infinitives 
is in aaiy manner connected with hi^ the sign of the Dravidian dative, 
or of the Hindi dative-accusative, is inadmissible. A comparison of 
various classes of verbs and of the various dialects shows that the ka 
in question proceeds from a totally different origin. 

The Tamil infinitive terminates In ga (^-a) only in those cases in 
which the verbal theme ends in a formative gu {g-u); and infinany 
instances in which g appears in the infinitive (as in the verbal theme) 
in the ordinary dialect, v replaces it in the poets — iidgay to be 
pained, is not so much used by the classics as 7iSva. ypa is also used 
in the higher dhalect instead of kka — e,g,y nadappay to walk, for 
iiadakka. These interchanges of the formative consonant, which is 
the termination of the verbal theme, and to which the infinitival a 
is added, are in perfect agreement with Telugu ; and from both it 
is apparent that a alone is the sign of the infinitive. Tamil verbs 
ending in the formative g-u are iiitransit\ves ; and when they are con- 
verted into transitives, the formative is doubled for the purpose of 
denoting the ‘increased intensity of signification. In such cases the 
formative g-u is converted into kk-tc; and, accordingly, the infinitive 
of all such verbs ends in kk-a. 

Thus, the verb pd, to go, takes gu for its intransUive formative, and 
hence its verbal theme is jpo-gu ; from which is formed the aoristic 
future it will go, the verbal woxxos p(Sg-aly going, and the in- 

finitive pC)g-ay to go. The corresponding transitive verb is p6-khuy to 
drive away {gu being converted into kkit) ; and from this is formed 
in like maimer 2 ^okk-llmy it will drive away, and also the infinitive 
p6kk-cbi f(r drive aNvay. In some instances the intransitive shape of 
the verb has no formative ; and wdien it is converted into a transitive, 
the initial coiisdnant of the tense-sign is hardened and doubled — Le.y 
giv becomes kkivy d or ud becomes tty and. v or h becomes ptp. In 
such instances the verbal theme on which the infinitive is constructed 
takes the doubled formative, kk-u — e.y., compare va\ar-ay to grow, 
w’ith valar-kk-ay to rear. This formative {kk)y however, appears not 
only in the infinitive, but also in the aoristic future valar-kk- 7 imy it 
will rear. A very large number of Tamil verbs, including many tran- 
sitives, have no formative terminatioa whatever ; and the infinitive of 
such verbs is formed by simply suffTking a to the root — e,g.y vdv-ay 
to flourish, and Mw-a, to see. In the event of the root of a verj) of 
this ckwss ending in i or eiy y is inserted between the root and the sign 
of the infinitive — e,g,y ari-(y)-«, to know ; ada-(y)-a, to obtain. This 
y, however, is clearly euphonic. Wiien an intransitive root is con- 
verted into a transitive by annexing U-u to the root — tdrdt-Uy 
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to lower, the ififiuitive eimply elides the euphonic and suffixes a — 
e,g.f tdr-tt-a. 

From a comparison of these instances, it appears certain that a alone 
is the normal suffix of tlie Tamil infinitive, and that the ff or kk which 
so often appears, belongs to the formative of the verbal theme — not 
to any suppositious case-sign. What then is the origin of the infini- 
tival •suffix gUy which is occasionally used in classical Tamil — e.g,^ 
ati-gcL} to know, instead of the ordinary ctTt-{g)-a ; and iey-ga, to do, 
instead of iey(y)-a ? This form is chiefly used as an optative, or as 
conveying a wish or polite command — e.g.y nt avi-gay mayest thou 
know! It does not follow, however, from this, that it 'would' be 
correct to regard it as a form of the imperative originally; for the 
ordinary infinitive in a is often used by the poets in the same manner, 
and not unfrequently even by the peasants. I am persuaded that the 
g of ga is simply the usual formative g or g-it of verbal nouns. The 
same formative g is foxind to be used by the poets in connection with 
other parts also of the very verbs which are given as examj>les of this 
rule. Thus, not only is ari-gay to know, used instead of *ar/-(y)-a, but 
aTi-g-il’iVy you know not, instead of or aTi-{y)4r ; and 

just as key -gay to do, is used instead of iey{;y)-ay so we find key-gu-v-en^ 
I will do, instead of seg~v4n. The g which makes its appearance in 
these instances, is in its origin the formative g-a, as appears by the 
second example ; but has •come to be used rather for euphony than 
any other cause. It is also to be noticed that the formative gu may 
be jCppended to any verbal root whatever, as a fulcrum to the inflex- 
ional forms, provided only that the euphony is improved by it, or that 
the prosody requires it. This view of the origin of the ga in Question 
is confirmed by the evidence of Malaydlani, for in that dialect ga is the 
formative of ycrbal nouns, ansurering to the Tamil gei — 'eJg.y chey-gay 
a doing ; and yet the very same form is used as a polite imperative — 
€.g,y nt chey-ga (Tam. sey-ga), mayest thou do I Here we see not only 
a verbal noun used as an imperative, but we see the infinitive of one 
dialect treated as a verbal noun in another. The Tamil verbal noun 
which directly answers to the Malayalam chey-gay a doing, is seygei ; 
and sey-ga in Tamil has ceased to be used as a verbal noun, and been 
restricted to the use of an infinitive and imperative ; but it is evident 
from the identity of both with the Malayalam chey-gay that both are 
verbftl nouns in origin. The Malayitlam chey-ga is regularly declined 
— e,g,y chey-ga{j/)-dly through the doing. We thus come back to the 
conclusion that a, not gay is the true infinitival suffix of: the Tamil. 

On examining the Telugu, we shall find that the only sign of the 
infinitive recognised by that lan^iage is a. The various formatives 
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* * 
which, as we Ijiave seen, are inserted between the Tamil verbal root and 

the suffixes of the infinitive, form in Telugu part of the verbal theme 
itself, and are found not only in one or two connections, but in every 
mood and tense of the verb, including the imperative. In Telugu, 
therefore, the only difference between the imperative and the infinitive 
is, that the latter elides the enunciative u of the former, and substi- 
tutes for it its own distinctive suffix a. Thus, whilst the imperative 
of the verb to open, is in Tamil f /ra, and the infinitive tira-kk-a ; the 
formative kk wliich appears in the Tamil infinitive, and which might 
be supposed to form part of the infinitival suffix, appears in Telugu (in 
its dialectically softened form of ch) not only in the infinitive, but also 
in the imperative and throughout the verb — e.ff., t(Ta-ch-a, infinitive, 
to open; tera-ch-u, imperative, open thou. At the same time, the 
Telugu sign of the dative case ku or ki is never softened into ch in any 
connection ; consequently, there is no possibility of connecting the 
Telugu sign of the infinitive wdth that of the dative. Moreover, the 
formative ch is often replaced, especially in the imperative and infini- 
tive, by p — e.g., uadu’p-a, infinitive, to walk, instead of nadu-cJi-a, 
corresponding to the colloquial Tam. nada-kk-a, and the classical Tam. 
nada-pp<i, of which the imperative and also the theme is na^a. 
Hence, 4t cannot be doubted that the Tamil g and kk, and the corre- 
sponding Telugu ch and alternating (after i) with nch and trip, are 
merely formativcs, without any special conrfection with the suffix of the 
infinitive, which is a alone. In most instances in Canarese the forma- 
tives referred to above are discarded altogether, and the a which con- 
stitutes the sign of the infinitive is suffixed to the crude verbal root. 
Thus, whilst the verb ir-tc, to be, takes iru-kha for its infinitive in Tamil, 
the simpler and evidently more primitive Canarese infinitive is ir-a. 
Origin of the Infinitive Stiffix * a.* — I conceive that we may safely 
identify this a with the demonstrative base. We have seen that most 
of the formatives of nouns were origimilly demonstratives, appended to 
nouns for the sake of emphasis. To this class belongs especially the 
formative am {a + m), which sometimes assumes the shape of an (a + n), 
and also that of al {a + 1). We have seen that al, that, and al, not, appear 
to have been derived from a, al being the secondary form constituting 
the word a substantive, and a the primitive base. The same explanation 
seems perfectly to suit the infinitive in a or al; and whether the nega- 
tive a may safely be derived from the demonstrative a or not, i can 
see no reason for thinking it improbable that the a which forms the 
suffix of the infinitive, and which is consequently to be regarded as 
^the formative of a verbal noun, was originally identical with the 
demonstrative. 
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There cannot be any doubt, I think, that al^ the alternative suffix 
of the infinitive, is a secondary form of a. 

Use of ilie Infinitive. — By Tamil grammarians it is defined to be ‘Hhe 
verbal participle common to the three tenses ; ” but if we look at its 
force and use, we shall discover, I think, conclusive reasons for regard- 
ing it as a verbal or participial noun. It is not only used as in other 
languages to denote a purpose or end — e.g., var-a {S)&olkc, tell (him) to 
come — but also in such connections as the following: — (1.) The 
majority of Dravidian adverbs are infinitives of neuter verbs — e.g., he 
knocked down, would be in Telugu parfa gottenu, in Tamil vira {t)talli- 
ndn; in which phrases down means to fall — i.e^ so as to fall. Through 
the same idiom dg-a, the infinitive of the verb to become (in Tel. Jed 
or gd\ is ordinarily added to nouns of quality to convert them into 
adverbs — 'tmndr^-dga, Tam. well, from nandr-u^ good, and dg-a^ to 
become. (2.) The infinitive is elegantly used with an imperative signi- 
fication (in accordance with the Hebrew idiom), or rather as an opta- 
tive, seeing that it conveys a wisli rather than a command— c.j/., 'td vdr-a 
(more frequently vdr-g-a or vdri-y-d)^ mayest thou flourish ! The infi- 
nitive of the verb to be, also regularly forms an optative, or polite 
imperative, by being annexed to the future tense of any verb — e.g.j 
ieyvdy-dga, mayest# thou do, from st^yvdy, thou wilt do, and dguy to 
become, literally may it be (that) thou wilt do. (3.) It is used as a 
kind of ablative absolute— c.^., ponidu vidind* irnJck-ciy hi tdngugvtayy 
Tam., the sun liaving arisen, why slcepest thou 1 In this instance, 
vidindJ iiniJcJc-a (literally to be — having arisen) is in the perfect tense ; 
but truJeJe-a is not a preterite infinitive, but is the ordinary or aorist 
infinitive of the verb h'-n, to be. (4.) A series of infinitives is often 
elegantly used, somewhat as in Latin, to express minor, actions that 
take place contemporaneously with the princi{)al action — e.g., they 
would say in Tamil rmigil er^imha (whilst the clouds were rising), 
vdnam irul-a (whilst the sky was gathering blackness), inarei porindu 
pey{y)a (whilst the rain was falling abundantly), drdv iiru-vird nadaiti- 
ndrgal (the villagers celebrated their sacred festival). (5.) The redu- 
plication of any infinitive expresses exactly the force of the Latin 
gerund in do — e.g.y pdg-a pdg-a, halaii Jcolhmy vires acqiiirit eundo ; 
more closely, as it goes — as it goes (literally to go — to go) it gathers 
strength. 

These illustrations prove that the Dravidian infinitive has the force 
of a gerund or verbal participle, or of a verbal noun, as well as that 
of the infinitive properly so called. The examples adduced are all 
from Tamil, but parallel examples could easily be adduced from each 
of the other dialects. 
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Much use is made in Tamil of a verbal or patticipial noun ending in 
dal — e.gr., oltirdaly a wandering, from aleiy to wander; muvirdaly a 
breaking, fi|!hn inuvi, to break. In Canarese the final I of those and 
similar verbal nouns is unknown — ale-ta, a wandering ; mura-ta, a 
breaking. In Telugu also such nouns end in a alone, without I — e,g,, 
compare the Tamil mey-{t)taly pasturage, with the corresponding Telugu 
mU-a; chet-a, Tel. an act, with iey^dctly Tam. ; and nada-ta, Tel.*walk, 
conduct, w4th nada-{t)taly Tain. Even in Tamil also, nada-{t)tei (Mai. 
nada-tla) alternates with nada-{t)taL 

It has already been stated that the verbal noun in aly with or with- 
out the dative case-sign, is used instead of the infinitive in a in both 
dialects of Canarese and in classical Tamil. In Gond also, it has been 
shown that one of the signs of the infinitive is dlUy amplified from al— 
e.g,y aidlUy to be, which is evidently identical with the Tamil verbal noun 
dgaly being — a form often used in the higher dialect as an infinitive. 
Now, as the Dravidiaii infinitive undoubtedly partakes of the character 
of a participial or verbal noun, and is considered by native gram- 
marians as a verbal participle or gerund of the three tenses, as it is 
certain that it is intimately associated with a verbal noun in aly one 
of the most characteristic in the language, and which denotes not the 
abstract idea of the verb, but the act ; and as al in other connections 
has been found to bo amplified from <«, we seem to be justified in com- 
ing to the conclusion that a, the infinitive suffix, is the basis of the al in 
question, and, consequently, that <%r-a, to be, is simply an older and 
purer form of dg-al, being. 

There is a remarkable, but probably accidental, resemblance to the 
Dravidian infinitive in al, in the Armenian, in which I is the infinitive 
suffix — e.g.y ber-e-l, to carry (compare Tam. poT-al, bearing or to bear) ; 
tad, to give (compare Tam. <a(r)-af, giving or to give, imperative, td). 

FORMATION OF VERBAL NOUNS. 

Dravidian verbal nouns divide themselves into two classes — viz., 
participial nouns, which are formed from the relative participle of each 
tense, and retain the time of the tense to wliich they belong, and 
verbal nouns, properly so called, which are always formed directly from 
the theme, and are indeterminate in point of time. 

1. Partidiyial Nouns, — The greater number of nouns of this class 
are formed by suffixing the demonstrative pronouns, or their termina- 
tions, to the present and preterite relative participles — e.p., from 
ieygvta, that does (the present relative participle of iey, to do), is 
formed seygixa^vyan, he that does ; seygiTar{v)-aly she that does, «kc. 
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In like manner, from the past relative participle ityda^ that did, is 
formed kydar{vyan^ he that did ; ieyda-{vyaly she that did^ &c. ; and 
by simply adding the appropriate terminations, participial nouns of 
any number or gender (but always of the third person^ only) may be 
made at pleasure. A similar series of future participial nouns exists, 
or may be constructed if required — e,g.y ddtivdn, he who will read, or 
who il accustomed to read. The Tamil future in 2; or is destitute of a 
relative participle ; but its existence is implied in that of future parti- 
cipijil nouns, like that which will go, and Tcdnha-{vyany he 

who will see, and must have ended like the future relative participle 
of the Canarese, in va or pa. The Tamil aoristic future in um, though 
a relative participle as well as a future tense, forms no participial 
nouns, probably in consequence of um being in reality a conjunctive 
particle, not a true suffix of relation. Negative participial nouns of 
each number and gender are formed exactly like the affirmative parti- 
cipial nouns, by suffixing the various demonstrative terminations to the 
negative, instead of the affirmative, relative participle, yiiese partici- 
pial nouns are declined like other nouns ; nevertheless, being parts of 
the verbs, they liave the same power of governing nouns as the verbs 
to which they belong — e.g.^ vtttei {h)lcattinavamikhi, to him who built 
the house. In these respects all the Dravidian dialects are so perfectly 
agreed that it is needless to multijdy quotations. 

There is a i)eculiarity jibout the words used as neuter participial 
nouns in Tamil which requires to be noticed. Each of them is used 
in three different significations, viz. — as the third person neuter of the 
verb, as a neuter relative-participial noun, and as a verbal-participial 
noun. Thus seygivadu in the first connection means it does ; in the 
second, that which does; in the third, the doing or to, do. I have 
termed it in the third connection a verbal-participial noun,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the ordinary verbal nouns, which are formed from 
the theme, not from participles, and from which the idea of time is 
excluded. It is a verbal noun in use, though participial in origin. I 
am persuaded that of these three senses the original and most correct 
one is the last — viz., that of the verbal-participial noun ; for the 
relative-participial noun ought by analogy to be seygirar(vyadti, not 
seygix-adu; and whilst it is certain that a participial or verbal noun 
might easily be used as the third person neuter of the verb, in accord- 
ance with the analogy gf many other languages, it is difficult to see 
how the third person neuter of the verb could come to be used so 
regularly as it is as a verbal-participial noun. This species of parti- 
cipial noun, though neuter or without personality, includes the idea of 
time. It has three forms, in accordance with the present, the past, and 
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the future tenses of the verb— Seygivadu, IIlq doing; ieydadu^ 
the having done ; and ieyvadu^ the being about to do. Each of .tl^ese 
forms may^be pluralised, as far as usage permits, when it is used as 
the third person neuter of the verb, or as a relative-participial noun ; 
but when used abstractly as a verbal-participial noun it is not plural- 
ised. The participial noun formed fr '»m the future is one of the most 
commonly used forms of the verbal noun in Canarese — e,g., iliyu^-adu, 
or ilivn-du, the act of descending, from ili, to descend. 

Words of this kind have sometimes been called infinitives ; and it 
is true that they may generally be rendered in the infinitive on trans- 
lating them into English — e,g.y appadi seygiraJu saA {;y) allay Tam. 
(it is) not right to do so. But this is simply because the English 
infinitive itself is sometimes used as a verbal noun, and to do is 
equivalent to the j^articipial noun, the doing. The phrase might be 
more closely rendered, the doing thus (is) not right. Verbal nouns 
of this class become more allied to infinitives when they are put in the 
dative — e.g.^seygiTadu-kkuy for the doing — i.e.y to do. As the pronoun 
adu becomes in construction adan^ so seygiTadan-hiy euphonically 
^eygiradaT-hiy is more common in written compositions, and considered 
more elegant, than seyglradu-k/cii, 

Tamil and Malayalam alone possess an abstract relative-participial 
noun, expressing in the form of a declinable participle the abstract idea 
denoted by the affirmative verb. It is formed by appending met 
(Mai. 7)ia), the suffix of abstracts, to the present or preterite relative 
participle of any verb — e.g,, from irukkindr-a, ‘ that is ’ (the present 
relative participle of tVw, to be), by the addition of ?nei, Tamilians form 
irukkindra-meiy being. Negative nouns of this description are also 
formed in Tamil by appending mei to the negative relative participle — 
e.g.y ird-mei, the not being. These negative participial abstracts are 
in more common use in Tamil than the affirmatives, and are as largely 
used in Malayalam and Telugu as in Tamil. The use of the Tamil 
affirmative niei is confined to classical compositions ; but the abstract 
appellative nmnis which are formed by annexing mei to the crude 
verbal theme {e.g,, poTu-mei, patience, from poru, to bear) are much 
used even in the colloquial dialect of Tamil, as well as in MalayMam 
and all the other dialects in a slightly altered shape. The relative- 
participial noun in mei, whilst it is declined like a noun, has the 
governing power of a verb ; but the corresponding appellative in mei 
has the force of a substantive only. 

The Tamil suffix mei is ma in MalayMam, me in Canarese, mi in 
Telugu. In several of the Scythian tongues we find a suffix used 
which bears a considerable resemblance to this. The suffix of the 
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participial noun in Finnish is ma or wM: in Estbonian ma is the suffix 
of ^he infinitive : supines are formed in Finnish by suffixing mm : the 
Turkish infinitival suffix is mak or mek. We may also compare with 
this Dravidian me or mei^ the old Greek infinitive in Atev, and such 
nouns as voiri-fiu^ dee-fio^Sf and each of which exhibits an old 

participial suffix. 

2. Verbal Nouns, — Dravidian^ verbal nouns are indeterminate with 
respect to time, being formed, not from participles, but from the verbal 
root or the formed theme ; and they express the act, not the abstract 
idea, of the verb to which they belong, and hence are called by Tamil 
grammarians ioril peyar^ nouns of operation or einployineiit. Verbal 
nouns are carefully to be distinguished from verbal derivatives, or sub- 
stantives derived from verbs. The latter, though derived from verbs, 
are used merely as nouns ; whereas the verbal noun, properly so called 
(like the participial noun), is construed as a verb. As a noun it can 
be used as the nominative of a subsequent verb ; and as a verb it may 
be preceded by a nominative of its own, and may govern a noun in 
case. In several Dravidian grammars written by Europeans this dis- 
tinction has not been attended to ; and Tamil derivative nouns like 
7 iadei or nadappu, walk, have been classed with verbal nouns like 
nadakkei, nadakkujaly and nadakkal, walking. Though, however, 
each of theso words may be translated ‘walking,’ the first two are 
simply substantives ; and* adjectives, not adverbs, must be used to 
qualify them ; whereas nadakkndal^ the corresponding noun of opera- 
tion, is a true verbal noun, and is qualified by adverbs, precisely as 
the verb itself, nada, to walk, would be. Thus, we can say utdi{y)dy 
nadakktulal, acting or walking justly ; but we could not use the 
adverb 7itdi{y)dy to qualify either 7iadappu or 7ia(iei. It would be 
necessary to qualify those words by the adjectival form nuU(y)dna, 
there being nearly the same difference between 7iaddppu and nadakkii-^ 
dal that there is in English between behaviour and behaving. 

A verbal noun in gei or kkei is often used in Tamil — e.g.^ irukkei^ 
the being; seygei, the doing; but though this is us5d as a verbal 
noun — e.g., appadi irukkei-{y) dl^ seeing that it is so, more literally 
through its being so, yet the forms which are most commonly used as 
verbal nouns, and which have the best claim to that character, are 
those which terminate in al — e,g.y sey{yyal^ or sey-dal^ doing ; 7iadakk- 
al, or nadakkudaly walking. Whether the suffix appended be al or 
daly it is generally suffixed, not to the crude root, but to the formed 
verbal theme — e>., to that which forms the basis of the infinitive and 
of the aoristic future — e,g,^ the verbal noun that is formed from ir-u^ 
to be, is not ir-aly but iru-kk-aly being; and from md-Uy to walk, is 
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formed not na-d-al, but na4a4^-ai. Notwithstanding this, al or M 
is sometimes added directly to the ultimate base — c.^., not only ijave 
we pdg-al or pdgu-dal^ going, but also p6~dal ; and . not only dg-al or 
dgxi-daly becoming, but also d-daL Probably, however, in these in- 
stances the right explanation is, that the formative g of p6-gu and 
d-gu has been softened by use. Tin. d of dal is clearly a formative 
of the same xjharacter and force as the g of gei or hicei; and this is 
proved by the circumstance that the d is doubled and converted into 
it when the verb becomes a transitive instead of an intransitive, or 
when euphonic considerations, require — e,g., comp, hivei-dal, intran- 
sitive, a being curtailed, with kuTei-ttal^ transitive, a curtailing. It 
is evident that this d is not intended in any way to denote the pre- 
terite tense; for the verbal noun in dal is as indeterminate with 
respect to time as that in al or that in geij hJeei; and the corresponding 
Telugu forms arc ta and dam-u — e.g.^ cMyu-ta or chhu-^a, or more 
commonly clieya-dam-xiy doing. The distinction whicli has been shown 
to exist bet\veen verbal nouns, properly so called, generally ending in 
al, and derivative nouns, furnishes, I conceive, some confirmation of 
the hypothesis that al, the Tamil suflSx of verbal nouns, is a secondary 
form of a, the sign of the infinitive. It is remarkable that I or al is 
used also in Mongolian as a formative of verbal nouns — e,g., dhidal, 
ability, from chidahn, to be able. 

3. Derivative Noxms or Verbal Derivatives, — It seems scarcely 
necessary to enter into the investigation of the format ives of verbal 
derivatives, or substantives derived from verbs, most of those formatives 
being merely euphonic, and their number in the various dialects, 
particularly in Tamil, being very gi^at. It may be desirable, liow- 
ever, to direct the reader’s attention to the more cliaracteristic and 
interesting inodes in which the Dravidian languages form nouns of 
this class. 

(i.) The first class of derivative nouns (if indeed it is correct to 
consider them as derivatives) consists in those that are identical with 
verbal themes — €,g., compare katt’ii, a tie, and katt-u, to tie. 

(ii.) Some verbal themes become nouns by the doubling and harden- 
ing of the final consonant— e.^., ertitt-ii, a letter, from erud-u, to write ; 
pdff-u, a song, from to sing. Tins is especially a Tamil method 

of forming derivative nouns, for some of the corresponding Telugu 
nouns are formed differently ; and where they do resemble the Tamil, 
the resemblance consists only in the hardening, and not also in the 
doubling, of the final consonant — €,g., pd(a, TeL a song, from pdd-u, 
to sing. Telugu differs also from Tumil in ehanging the final or 
enunciative u of the verbal root into a. Compare df-a, play (Tam. 
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dd-u^ to play. The Taxqjl mode of doubling, as well as 
hardening, the final consonant, seems most in accordance with Dra- 
vidian analogy ; for it is when a sonant is doubled that it is naturally 
converted into a surd, and when it is not doubled, it should be pro- 
nounced as a sonant. 

It is remarkable how many purposes are served by the doubling of 
Dravidian final consonants, (i.)^ It places substantives in aa adjec- 
tival relation to succeeding substantives ; (ii.) it converts intransitive 
verbs into transitives j (iii.) it forms a sign of the preterite tense; and 
(iv. ) it forms derivative nouns from verbal themes. 

(iii.) A very interesting mode of forming derivatives is that of 
lengthening the included vowel of monosyllabic verbal roots — e.g., in 
Tamil, from to suffer, comes suffering; from mw, to 

glitter, comes min^ a star. Nor is this method found only in the 
classics : it appears in words of the most familiar class — e.^., ndkk-% 
the tongue, from to lick. Tamil simply lengthens the root 

vowel in forming derivatives of this class, and leaves the final con- 
sonant unchanged ; but Telugu and Canarese harden the final conso- 
nant, in addition to lengthening the root vowel — e.g.^ from to 

suffer, they form not but pdt-iiy suffering. See the section on 

“ Boots. , 

4. Abstract nouns are formed from verbal themes by suffixing inei 

— e.i/., poTU'ineiy endurance, ffrom to bear. The same suffix forms 

abstracts also from nouns of quality or relation and pronominals — e.g,, 
2 )eru~meiy greatness, from per-Uy great, and tan-vieiy nature, quality, 
from tally self, literally self-uess. This suffix is in Telugu mvi — e.g.y 
hali-miy wealtli, from kalu-guy to accrue. 

5. Many nouns are formed from verbs in Tamil by suffixing oiiiy 
and at the same time doubling and hardening the final consonant of 
the verbal theme, iig being the equivalent of iid of cf, nd of dy and 
wh of hy vg on being doubled becomes kky nd becomes it, nd becomes 
tty and mh becomes jyp — from tdfig-Uy to sleep, is formed tdkk-amy 
sleep ; from tirund-u, to become correct, comes tlrutl-amy a correctiiui ; 
from tdtid-iiy to dig, comes (I think) tdtt~aniy a garden; and from 
virumh-^iy to desire, comes virupp-am, a desire. In most instances the 
Telugu (and the Canarese always) rejects the final m of the nouns of 
this class — e.g,y tdg-Uy Tel. sleep, instead of the Tamil tdkk-am. 
Though the final consonant, if dy b (or their equivalents), is always 
doubled before this am in Tamil and Malayajara, verbal themes w'hich 
end in other consonants often become nouns by simply annexing am — 
e.g,y uyar~amy height, from uyavy to be high, dr-amy depth, from dry to 
be deep. Mr Edkins connects this m with the m used in Hebrew 

2 E 
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to form participial substantives from verbs — mishpat, jud^ 
ment^ from sMpkat, to judge. See, however, Case-signs : the Accu- 
sative.” 

6. A vast number of verbal derivatives in all the Dravidian dialects, 
are formed by suffixing to the verbal themes those favourite and mul- 
tifariously used formatives, g, d, under various modifications, and 
with vjariouS vowel terminations. ^ ^ 

i. The g formative generally becomes in Tamil gei — e.g., &ey-gd^ an 

action, from ity^ to do ; it is nasalised to iigei — e.^., Tcd’(n)gei, heat, 
from My, to burn j or it is doubled and hardened into Jehei — e,g., 
padu-kkei, a bed, from j9ar/-«, to lie. The corresponding Canarese 
formatives are he or ge, with not unfrequently the prefix of an euphonic 
t. The Telugu nouns which take this formative terminate in ha or hi 
— e,^., ^li‘ha, government, from govern, and xini-hi, residence, 

from imdu, to be, to dwell. 

ii. The d formative is in Tamil di — e.g,, hedu^i, ruin, from hed-u, 

to spoil. Being doubled and hardened it becomes tti — e.g,, unardti, 
sensibility, from xirmr, to feel, to be sensible. This it is generally 
softened into chi — e,g., pngar-chi (instead of pxigardti, in Malay&Jam 
pugar-cha), praise, from to praise. This formative is t instead of d 

in Canarese and Telugu. It appears in Canarese under the forms of ta 
and te^e,g,, hogalde, praise, from hogal (Tam. praise ; 

hdy-ia, producing fruit, from hdy, to fruiU In Telugu we find ta or 
fa and ti or ti — e.g., alasa-ta, fatigue, from alay-u (alas-u), to be 
tired ; tindd, food, eating, from tm, to eat ; md-ta, a lid, from md-yu, 
to shut ; and nadi-ti, conduct, from nadxi-chu, to walk. 

iii. The b formative is in Tamil generally softened into v — i.c., vi or 
m — €,g., hel'vi, hearing, from hcl, to hear, and marei-vxi, concealment, 
from marei, to conceal. In some instances, however, h is euphonised 
into mb {mbu) — e,g., ve-mbu, the Margosa tree, from ve-y, to be umbra- 
geous j pd-mht, a snake, from to spring, h cannot retain its 
proper sound before a vowel, and when single either becomes v or mb; 
and that the vii which is so common a formative in each Dravidian 
dialect was softened from Ui, appears from the circumstance that when 
it is doubled it becomes p2m — e.g,, xiada-ppm, a walking, iru-ppu, a 
being, md-ppu, old age. In Telugu this foruiative is vu, vi, or pu — 
e.g., chd-vii, death, iroxacha-chchu, to die (corresponding Tam. and Can. 
&d-vu, from id) ; digu-vu, the bottom, from dig-u, to descend j teli-vi, 
understanding, from teli-yu, to know ; cMru-pu, nfeamess, from ch^r-u, 
to draw near ; Mu-pu, a weeping, from Mu-chu, to cry (corresponding 
Tam. arappu, from ara), Canarese generally uses in this connection 
vu alone — e,g., ira-vu, a being, corresponding to the Tamil iru-ppu — 
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but sometimes it uses also pu — e.g,^ tidu-vu, or hidupu^ an open 
space. 

7. A few derivative nouns are formed in Tamil and Malays^am by 
affixing certain particles, originally independent nouns with a meaning 
of their own, which in process of time have come to be used convention- 
ally. Such derivatives would naturally be considered compounds, were 
it not*that the meaning of the second member of the compound Is more 
or less in abeyance. Tims by suffixing X:an, the ordinary meaning of 
which is ‘ an eye,* but which in the classics means also ■* place,’ and & 
the ordinary classical sign of the locative case, Tamil forms idu~{h)hany 
oppression, from id-u^ to press, also umi-hxn^ poverty, from uxu^ to 
suffer. These words are used only in the classical dialect, but there are 
derivative nouns largely used in the colloquial dialect, which are 
formed by affixing pM-u^ a condition of being, from pad-u^ to experi- 
ence, and mdnam, perhaps meaning originally likeness, from mdn-Uy to 
be like, but, as actually used, merely a formative suffix, without any 
very definite meaning of its own — kattu-{p)pddu^ a compact, from 
Jeattu^ to tie; ier-mdnam, junction, from ier, to join; also Icaftti^rndnamf 
building, from kaffti, in the sense of ‘ build.* To these may be added 
words terminating in agam^ house, place — f.y., vdnagam {vdn-agam) = 
vdivam or vdn^ the ^y ; veiyagam {v€i-{y)agam) — v€i-{y)am or vet^ "the 
earth (from vet, to place, vei-gu, to rest). I have a suspicion, however, 
that in these cases the woreffi end simply in am, and that g is inserted 
euphonically, as is certainly the case in the colloquial pronunciation of 
some words — e.g., andrddam, daily, which is commonly mispronounced 
andrddagam; lanjam (a word borrowed from Tclugu), a bribe, mis- 
pronounced lanjagam. Dr Gundert derives from this agam the 
Malay alam ndragam, an orange tree, literally, fragrance-holder, from 
ndr^u, Tam. -Mai. to be fragrant, Sans, ndranga. 

The following will be found, I think, a complete list of Tamil 
derivative nouns formed by suffixing formative particles. I do not 
include in this list any participial nouns, whether derived from 
verbs or from appellatives, or any verbal nouns, properly so called, 
or any nouns of agency, a class of nouns which will be considered 
further on. The nouns in the list are derivative substantives ; but 
there are three classes even of these which are not included — viz., 
nouns which are absolutely identical with verbal roots — e.g., ntdu, 
length, from ntdu, to be long ; nouns which are formed by doubling 
the final consonant of verbal roots — e,g., eruttu, a letter, from 
erudu, to write; and nouns which arc formed by lengthening the 
included vowel of the verbal root, without any other change — e.g, 
min, a star, from min, to glitter. I include in this last only that 
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class of derivative nouns whicli are formed by means of an addition 
to the root. The addition too is not one of an independent 
word — in which event we should have a new compound noun — but 
that of a mere particle, a relic doubtless of some old independent 
word, but at present holding the meaner position of a suffix, either 
without any. meaning at all, or without any definite meaning now dis- 
cover|J>le. A very large number of the nouns belonging to this class 
are used also as verbs. Though verbal derivatives in origin, and still 
used as such, they have become also secondary verbal themes. I have 
excluded such nouns as far as possible, retaining only those which are 
either never used as verbal themes, or at least very rarely. I have 
preferred also nouns derived, by the addition of a formative, from 
older nouns, where such could be had, to nouns derived from verbs, 
for the purpose of keeping the list as clear as possible from verbal 
nouns, properly so called. 


Formative 

Noun. 

Hoot. 

a 

mag-a^ a child. 

7nag (pi. makkal). 


^ey{y)-ay to do ; type of infi- 

sey, to do. 


nitive, probably an old 
verbal noun. 

1 

d 

the shark. t 

probably swr-w, quick. 


vir-df a festival. 

vir-if to keep awake. 

i 

kar-if charcoal. 

kar-Uy black. < 


a village. 

ser, to join. 

ei 

2 nT-eij the waxing or waning 

jnr, other, after; pira. 


moon. 

to be born. 


tol{iyei, trouble. 

toly old. 

(JU 

naii-gu, goodness. 

nal (nan), good. 

piT(i~g^i afterwards. 

jnr-a ( = after. 

ngu 1 

i 

kira-hgii^ a root. 

kir-a ( = kir)y below. 

i%~ngu^ evil. 

it, bad. 

Teku I 

kivu-klcu, craziness. 

kivu-kivu, giddy. 


kodu-kkuy a sting. 

probably kod-u, crooked, 



cruel. 

gei 

paiidi-gei, a feast. 

pajidu, Tam. ancient ; 
pandUy Tel. to be ripe, 
to be accomplished; 
ultimate rootpar-w, old. 


tiri-geiy a mill. 

tiriy to turn. ^ 
kdy, to burn. 

ngei 

kd-ngei, heat. 

kkei 

parvrkkeiy a pebble, a grain 

par-Uy large ( = per-u). 


of rice. 



vdr-kkei, felicity {il-vdr-Jckei, 

vdr, to flourish. 


domestic life ; ^7, house). 




Fott.MATIVE. 

Noun. 

H 

porHy moss, sea-we^d. 

nji 

korU‘fijiy a shrub. 

clichi 

iTeirchcliiy flesh. 

* su 

tari-hiy fallow land. 

chchu 

amei-chchuy the office of a 
minister. 

iei 

poli-seiy interest. 

dz 

pada-diy chaff. 

fidz 

kara-ndiy a spoon, a trowel. 

du 

kuTii-dUy pincers. 

kuru-duy blindness. 

di 

\iru-diy strength. 

ndi 

tivdly a lizard. 

Ui 

paru-ttiy cotton. 

du 

parU'dUy defect. 
maru-nduy medicine. 

ndu 

tin 

kuru-ttUy youngshootof palm. 

dei 

irxt’-deiy a lie. 

ndei 

kura-ndeiy an infant. 

• 

[Euphonic changes of the 
deiy after cpn 


kdt-cld (hdit-di), a spectacle. 
ter-chchi (th'-di), intelligence. 
ural<lichi(ural-di)^’^ whirling 
7ian-dri {nal-di)^ a benefit. 
vev-Ti {vel-di), victory. 
•pugar-chchi ( pngar-di)^ praise 
dt-chi (dl-di), possession. 
df-ti {dl~di), a woman. 

pef-tei {peii-dei), a hen. 
paratdei {jpara7id-de%)y shag- 
giness. 

torydei (tol-dei), the tliroat. 
dtdei (dti‘d€i)y uncleanuess. 


pd-vuy to spread. 

.kor-u, tender (koru-nduj 
a tender twig). 
trei, to flow, issue. 
tarif to remain. 
amei, to settle. 

poU, to increase. 

I 

J = padar, chaff, the same. 
= karornez, the same. 
kuva-nduy to be crooked, 
from huT-Uy short. 
kur^Uy tender. 

iir-Uy to be strong. 

= 6diy the s^me. 
par-Uy to expand. 

par-Uy old. 

mar-Uy sweet-smelling. 
karuy tender. 
ir~Uy to swerve, 
kur~ay young. 


kdriy to see. 
th'y to ascertain. 
\mdy to whirl. 
naly good. 
vdy to conquer. 
piigavy to praise. 
dly to possess. 
dly a person. 

toly old. 

pen, female. 
parandUy to scratch. 

toly to perforate. 
diiy flesh. 


had-ariy debt ( = kad-ami). kad-Uy harsh f kad-ay to 

pass over. 

aT-aUy virtue ( = or-aw). ar-Uy to cut, to define. 
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Noun. 

Root. 

bu 

Ttiara-hu, usage. 

mara, ancient] 


pan-huy quality. 

pai},y fit for use. 


en-buy a bone. 

= ehim-htiy the same. 

mbu 

nara-mhii^ a vein, fibre. 
idu-mhuy haughtiness, oppres- 
sion. 

= ndvy fibre. 


id-tiy to press. 

ppu 

seva-ppM, redness. 

se, sevy red. 


kaxu-ppuy blackness. 

kax-Uy black. 

ppei 

kalappeiy a plough. 

= kala-my a vessel. 

am 

par-amy a ripe fruit. 

par-Uy old, mature. 


nal-aniy a benefit. 

naly good. 


[Illustrations of nouns ending in am, which double and 


harden the final consonant of the root before am.] 

am 

dhh-amy increase. 

dg-u, to become. 

ng =^lch’>r arh 

vikk-amy a swelling. 

vtiig-Uy to swell. 

chch + am 

achch-amy fear. 

anj-Uy to fear. 

rf = + am 

hdi^-airiy a company. 

kdd-Uy to join. 

7}.d = tf am 

tdtt’Cimy a garden ( = iod-u). 

tbrid-Uy to dig. 

nd^U + am 

ntU-aniy swimming. 

ntud-Uy to swim. 

mb ^pp + am 

vinipp-airiy a desire. 

virumh-Uy to desire. 

dm 

c 

kur-dniy a company. ' 

hir-Uy to gather together. 

mti 

muveirineiy order. 

viuxeiy a turn. 


ei-meiy closeness. 

eiy to be close (the num- 
ber five). 

dy 

kur-dyy a tube. 

comp^ kurdy a hole. 


pd-yy a mat. 

pdrVUy to spread. 

ar 

sud-avy brightness. 

md-Uy to be hot. 


pud-avy a thicket. 

pud-Uy new, fresh. 

ar 

png-dr, fog. 

ptig-Uy to enter. 

ir 

kul-iVy cold. 

comp, kul-iy to bathe. 


^ig-ivy a finger-nail. 

ug-Uy to shed. 
kud-iy to leap ] 

rei 

kudi-reiy a horse. 


[I do not include amongst the following nouns end- 


ing in al verbal nouns properly so called, which 


retain the force of a verb, and may be preceded 


by a nominative. The nouns I cite as specimens 


are secondary forms of still more primitive 


nouns ; or else the verbs from which they a^e 


formed are uncertain.] 


al 

pci-(y)-aZ, a boy (=peid-aZ). 

pei =pasu, green, fresh. 


ud-aly the body. 

ud-Uy to put on. 


pus-aly a hurricane ( = puyat). 

pupy to seize ] 
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FOBMATlVfl. 

Noun. 

Root. 


ur-al, a mortal. 

= ur-arriy strength. 


vay-aly a rice field. 

veiy to place % 


va7,id’aly sediment at bottom 

1 

9 

of tanks. 


, alei 

kud’-aleiy a burning ground. 

iud-Uy to burn. 


mar-aleiy childhood. 

mar-ay young. 


vidud-alti { = vidudtal)y re- 

vid-Uy to leave. 

il 

lease).* 

mug-ily a cloud. 

comp, mug-ir yio fold up. 



as a flower its petals. 


tott~ily a cradle. 
vit^ily a grasshopper. 

-- tott-iy a trough. 


vett-Uy to cut, to clip] 

ul 

alg-uly the female waist. 

alg-Uy to diminish (ulti- 
mate base aly not). 

vi 

kurvrviy a small bird. 

kur-Uy small, tender. 

vu 

tura-vuy a large well. 

comp, tuxe^y a ford. 

vei 

ida-veiy a lane. 

comp. id-aiUy place. 

9 

para-veiy a large bird. 

pax-ay to fly. 

ar 

td-^Ty a petal of a flower. 

? 


ag-ary a fort ditch. 

= agavy to dig. 

al 

ad-af, ski]jj. 


ul 

ar<dy grace. 

ar-Uy to trickle down, to 
be precious. 


por-u(, substance, wealth. 

2^or-Uy to unite with. . 

ulei 

ur-\deiy a wheel. 

ur-idy a wlieel. 

ru 

kii[ia-Tu, a well. 

— khyiy a well, a mine ? 


veli-TUy paleness. j 

vely white. 


4. Nouns of Agency , — Tiie participial nouns of the Dra vidian lan- 
guages are largely used as nouns of agency ; but such nouns arc also 
formed in each of the Dravidian dialects in a more direct and primitive 
manner by suffixing i to the verbal root — e.y., un{TL)-i (Tam. and Can.), 
an eater, from un^ to eat .; (Tara, and Can.), a killer, from kol^ 

to kill. The Dravidian languages in borrowing feminine derivative 
nouns from Sanskrit, change the final % of the Sanskrit feminine 
into short i — e.^., mnda-ity Sans, a fair woman, becomes sundari. 
But this final i of feminine derivatives, wliich is directly borrowed 


* Toleiy head, place, is a good deal used in the classical dialect as a sign of 
the locative case; but the other words ending in ald^aly seem to show that 
vidudalei is formed, not from vidu-taUi, but from vi^vdal-ei. The form vi^vdal 
is a verbal noun, properly so called, in common use. 
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from Sanskrit, is not to be confounded with the more distinctively 
Dravidian i, by suffixing which nouns of agency or operation are 
formed, without reference to gender, whether masculine, feminine, or 
neuter. It is also to be distinguished from the i which in Sanskrit is 
sometimes used as a suffix of nouns of agency, generally masculines — 
e.g,y kdr-i‘7iy a doer, kav-i-s, a poet, literally, a speaker, in borrowing 
which from Sanskrit, the Dravidian languages invariably reject the 
sign of the nominative, and use the crude theme kavi) instead. 

Possibly i, the Dravidian suffix of nouns of agency, may have sprung 
from the same origin as the i by which similar nouns are sometimes 
formed in Sanskrit ; but it appears certain that it has not been directly 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and it does not appear even to have been 
introduced into the Dravidian languages in imitation of it. Its 
independence of a direct Sanskrit origin will sufficiently appear from 
the following statement of the manner in which it is used. 

(1.) Dravidian nouns of agency formed by suffixing ^, are destitute 
of gender ; tjieir gender depends entirely upon the connection — 
panei-{y)‘€T-iy Tam. a Palmyra climber (from paneiy a Palmyra, and 
to climb), may be considered as masculine, because men only are 
climbers of the i)almyra ; man-ve{t-i, Tam. a native sj^adc, a hoe (from 
the ground, and ve((‘ 2 iy to dig or cut), is in like manner neuter 
by the necessity of the case ; but both these nouns, and all similar 
nouns, when regarded from a grammatical point of view, are destitute 
of gender in themselves, and may be applied at discretion to objects of 
any gender. 

(2.) Nouns of agency may be formed in tliis manner from primitive, 
underived nouns, as well as from verbal roots — e.y., ndr-Ml-i, Tam. a 
chair, literally that which has four feet, from nd/^ic, four, and Ml, a 
foot. 

(3.) When nouns of agency are formed from verbs, the suffix is often 
added, not to the crude root, but to the coiijugational theme, or that 
form of the root which appears in the infinitive and in the aorist — 
e.y., uity-i, Tam. (as well as nn(nyt), an eater. 

(4.) My chief reason for regarding this suffix as a true and ancient 
Dravidian form, and as not directly borrowed from Sanskrit, whatever 
may have been its ulterior relation to it, consists in the very extensive 
use which is made of nouns of agency formed by means of this suffix, 
not only in the Tamil classics, but also in the language of the peasantry. 
It appears in the names of plants and animals, in the names of many 
of the objects of nature, in old compounds, in proverbs, in nicknames, 
in the very highest and in the very lowest connections, and to a much 
larger extent in all these varieties of use, than in Sanskrit itself. The 
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following Tamil examples cannot be supposed to have been derived 
from Sanskrit precedents : — euphorbia, from leal, toddy, sweet 
sap ; vel{iyiy silver, from velj to be white ; pul-iy the cheetah, or 
leopard, from puly small ; iliy a person or thing that has nothing, from 
ily not ; dr-iy the seji, from dr-Uy to be deep. Compare also the follow- 
ing compounds : vari-hdtt-iy a guide, literally, a way-shower ; vdnam- 
hdd-iy the lark, literally the heaven-singer ; toffdl-vdd-iy the sensitive 
plant, literally, if (one) touch, the witherer, or as we should prefer to 
say, touch-mo-and-I-wither. 

Adverbs. — It is unnecessary in a work of this kind to enter into 
the investigation of the Dravidian adverbs, for, properly speaking, the 
Dravidian languages have no adverbs at all. Every word that is used 
as an adverb in the Dravidian languages is either a noun, declinable or 
indeclinable, or a verbal theme, or the infinitive or gerund of a verb ; 
and illustrations of the manner in which those words acquire an ad- 
verbial force and of their use will be found in the ordin|iry grammars 
of each of the Dravidian dialects. Much use is made in each of the 
dialects of a peculiar stylo of adverb formed by means of reiterative, 
mimetic syllables, to which is added the verbal participle saying, or 
the infinitive to sary, or so as to say. Thus mad(i-'niada{y)endru idi 
virimdaduy Tam. it thundered terribly, literally, the thunderbolt fell, 
saying mada-mada. These mimetic adverbs may be invented at 
pleasure, though some of them arc so commonly used that they have 
acquired a place in dictionaries. 
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Root : Tam. sey, to do; Mai. ckey ; TeL chey-U; Can. gey; Tulu, malpu (= Can. mdd-u\ to do or make; Coorg key. 



Ye do. { y chtyuchuii- )\geydapir. nmlpuvar’. keyuvira. 



mafpum. . kepuva, keyuvala. 
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GLOSSARIAL AFFINITIES. 

The comparison of the words of languages used to be conducted in 
so loose a manner, without definite principles, without regard to 
dialectic changes, and to the neglect of the comparison of grammatical 
forms and structure, that this branch of philology long fell into not 
undeserved disgrace. A comparative vocabulary, however carefully 
prepared, appears to me to be of much less philological value than 
a comparative grammar. Isolated nouns and verbs are very apt to 
get corrupted in the lapse of time, and to adopt one phase of meaning 
after another, till the original meaning is oveijaid or forgotten ; whilst 
declensional and conjugational forms — the bones and sinews of a 
language — retain for ages both their shape and their signification with 
greater persistency. Nevertheless, I regard the comparison of words, 
Avhen carefully and cautiously conducted, as an important help to the 
determination of lingual affinities ; and it will be found, I think, that 
the following vocabularies bear independent testimony, in their own 
degree, to the same result at which we arrived by grammatical com- 
parison — viz., that the Dravidian idioms exhibit traces of an ancient, 
deep-seated connection with Prm-Sanskrit, — the assumed archaic 
mother-tongue of the Indo-European family, — whilst at the same 
time the traces they exhibit of relationship to the languages of the 
Scythian group, especially to the Ugrian tongues, are, on the whole, 
closer, more distinctive, and more essential. 


SECTION L-^INDO-EUROPEAN AFFINITIES. 

1 . INDEBTEDNESS OF SANSKEIT TO THE DBAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Before entering upon the comparison of Dravidian. with Sanskrit 
words, it is desirable^ to disentangle the subject from extraneous 
(^[uestions by a preliminary ezaniination ef words which appear to 
have been borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian languages. I 
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have long felt persuaded that some words of 'Dravidian origin have 
' found their way into Sanskrit vocabularies ; and I have no doubt that 
a still larger number of words have been introduced into Sanskrit from 
various other extraneous sources. I have already discussed the ques- 
tion (in Part L, on “Sounds”) whether it was from the Dravidian 
languages that the Sanskrit derived its “cerebral” or lingual con- 
sonants. 

There is probably almost as large a proportion of Dravidian words 
in Sanskrit, as of British words in English : but this probability has 
generally remained unnoticed ; and wherever any word was found to 
be the common property of the Sanskrit and any of the Dravidian 
tongues, it was at once assumed to be a Sanskrit derivative. Doubt- 
less, the number of Sanskrit derivatives, properly so called, which have 
been introduced into the Dravidian languages, is very great ; but those 
words are almost always recognised and admitted to be derivatives bji 
Tamil and Telugu lexicographers, and carefully distinguished from 
national or native Dravidian words. In a few caseS, as might be 
expected, but in a few cases only, some doubt exists whether a par- 
ticular word was borrowed by the Sanskrit from the Tamil, or by the 
Tamil from the Sanskrit. Sanskrit lexicographers and grammarians 
w^ere not always *so discriminate as their Dravidian brethren ; and if 
any writer had happene^jl to make use of a local or provincial word, 
that is, a word belonging to the vernacular of the district in which he 
resided (and it was natural that such words should occasionally be 
used, for variety of metre or some other cause, especially after Sanskrit 
had ceased to be a spoken tongue), every such word, provided only it 
were found written in Sanskrit characters, was forthwith set down in 
the vocabularies as Sanskrit. Some words of Greek or Homan origin, 
such as denarius, cS^a, XsVtov (in the sense of a minute of a degree), 
and even the Greek names of the signs of the Zodiac, have found their 
way into Sanskrit. If so, it may safely be concluded that a more con- 
siderable number of words belonging to the old Dravidian vernaculars 
must have obtained a footing in the Sanskrit vocabularies. 

The grounds or conditions on which I think any word contained in 
the Sanskrit lexicons may be concluded to be of Dravidian ori^n^ are 
as follows ; — 

(i.) When the word is an isolated one in Sanskrit, without a root 
and without derivatives, but is surrounded in the Dravidian languages 
with collateral, related, pr derivative words ; (ii.) when Sanskrit pos* 
sesses other words expres^ng the same idea, whilst the Dravidian 
tongues have the one in question alone ; (iii.) when the word is not 
found in any of the Indo-European tongues allied to Sanskrit, but 
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is found in* every Dr^^d&n dialeet, however rude; (iv.) when the 
derivation which the Sanskrit l^isj^ographers have attributed to the 
woal is evidently a fai^ciful one, whilst Dravidian lexicographers 
deduce it from some native Dravidian verbal theme of the same or 
a similar signification, from which a variety of words are found to be 
derived; (v.) when the signification of the word in the Dravidian 
languages is evidently radical and physiological, whilst the Sanskrit 
signification is metaphorical, or only collateral 5 ^^'(‘Vi.) when native 
Tamil and Telugu scholars, notwithstanding their high estimation of 
Sanskrit, as the language of the gods and the mother of all literature, 
classify the word in question as a purely Dravidian one ; — when any 
of thete reasons is found to exist, and more especially when several 
or all of them coincide, I conceive we may safely conclude the word in 
question to be Dravidian, not a Sanskrit derivative. 

WorA^ prfilbahly borrowed by Stxnskrit from the Dravidian tongues. 

?»■ f 

alcJcdy a mother. For the wide Scythian relationship of this word, and 
proof of its derivation by the Sanskrit from the Indian vernacu- 
lars, see the list of Scythian Affinities. “Appa#fently a foreign 
word.^’ — Williams’ Sans. Diet. Comp. Aetna Larmtitt, Lat. 
Mother of the Lares. ■ 

attd, atti, a mother, an elder sister, a mother’s elder sister. See 
Scythian Affinities. “Probably a word borrowed from the 
Deccan.” — ^Williams’ Sans. Diet. 

afaviy a jungle, a forest. The root of this word is represented by 
Sanskrit pandits to bo a/, to roam, because a forest is a place 
where people and animals roam, which is evidently a fanciful 
derivation. All the Dravidian languages contain a primary 
root ady the radical signification of which is nearness, close- 
ness ; and this monosyllabic root is ihiodified and expanded so 
as to signify every variety of closeness. Amongst other derived 
words we have in Tamil adar^ to be crowded, to grow thick 
together (like the trees of a forest) ; and there can be little 
doubt that it was from this verbal root, not from any native 
Sanskrit one, that atavi (in Tamil ‘and Telugu adavi) was 
derived. Even the formative vi is one which is distinctively 
Dtavidian — e.g., kelvi, Tam. heaving,' from to hear. 
mj.iy the pin of the axle of a cart; d^fed, nativ$ pandits say, 
from to sound. ^ On comparing 1|(^' wor^.v^'the Tamil 
a nail, a pin St peg of any kind, ^ ]^efa|^^^ent that they 
are not different words, but one an^^tl^'s^iiie•^^'and the only 
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question is, which is the original? * Tamil wt)rd is con- 
nected with a family of roQt% each of which has a real affinity 
in signification to that of a hail, considered as a fastening>-^e^., 
an-ei, to embrace, to tie ; ai^4y to put on ; an-ami, to cleave to ; 
UTp-u^ to touch. The derivation of the Sanskrit word from this 
Dravidian root is, therefore, much more natural than that which 
Sanskrit pandits have devised. Dr Buliler derives diyi (after 
the analogy: of pdrji, hand = parni) from the root ar, the 
original meaning of which was, he supposes, to fit. He com- 
pares also flrcr, a spoke. Tlie Dravidian derivation seems to 
me preferable. ' 

amhdj amha, father, mother ; voc. amhe^ amba. This word is found 
also ifi some of the Western Indo-European dialects — e.g., Old 
High German and Oscan amma ; Icehundic amma, grand- 
mother j German ammey nurse. Notwithstanding this’ it has 
so many collateral forms in the Dravidian languagojjf that I 
am inclined to believe it Dravidian. Sec illustrations of *its 
Scytho-Indian character in the Scythian Affinities. 
dliy a woman’s female friend. Compare dliy TeL a wife; dfw, a femi- 
nine affi; Gdnd, dliy a wife. 

kafulcay shafi), pungent, fierce; assumed Sanskrit derivation /ra/, 
to go. The corresponding Dravidian word is in Tamil Icad-u, 
the root meaning of which appears to b5 ‘ excessive.’ Dr Biihler 
derives katM from krity to cut, and thinks katu stands for 
kartii. The word katu is deeply rooted in Sanskrit, and is 
d priori unlikely to have been borrowed from the Dravidian 
tongues ; and yet it can scarcely be doubted, I think, that its 
origin is Dravidian. Not only are the direct derivatives of this 
word more numerous in Tamil than in Sanskrit, but collateral 
themes Jind meanings are also very abundant, whereas in San- 
skrit no correlative root exists, kad-xiy Tam., to be sharp, is 
one of a cluster of roots which are united together by a family 
resemblance. Some of those are kad-u-gn, to make haste ; 
kad4y to cut, to reprove; kad4 (with another formative), to 
bite ; kaTi, probably identical with kadiy curry ; kadu-hadu (a 
mimetic word), to appear angry ; kddu, and also kadaniy kadatu, 
a forest. Moreover, the Sanskrit katukuy pungent, appears to 
have '^en deriyeil from the Tamil kaduguy mustard. Nouns 
formed from yerhp!^^ themes in this faianner, by suffixing the foi^^ 
mativ 0 “ ^ pfenojtfnced gUy are excee<^ingly abundant in Tamil. 
kaldy any prai|;lic& mechanical or fine ; assumed derivation Icaly to 
sotind^;^ 0 ou&t. Tamil makes use of the same {kalei for ^^ 
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hald), but inclm^eii^^'the signification every science^ as well as 
every art. We cjt]^6f^ i|'^ink, doubt the derivation of Jcalei 
or kald from tlie^rimltivii. il^ravidian root haly to learn (another 
derivative of which learning). The other meanings of 

i ‘ the Sanskrit word hold are so entirely unconnected with this, 
that it is evident that two different words spelled in the same 
manner (one of them Dravidian) have erroneously been sup- 
posed to be one and the same. * " 

turmeric, also the river K^v^rt (Cauvery), (from its muddy 
colour) : assumed root havy to paint; Greek name of the same 
river, Possibly this word may be of Sanskrit origin. 

» I may suggest, however, the possibility of the origin of the 
name of the river Kavertj from the Dravidian kdviy red ochre, 
or kd i^-vu)y a grove, and Tel. a river,' or er-iy Tam. a 
sheet* of water. A celebrated temple on the banks of the river 
i^xhibits this latterwofd %d — ^viz., Tiruvanei-(^)M, near Trichin- 
®Poiy,c‘the sacred^ grove of the elephant.* 
house ; related words kntira, kuttra, also a cottage, a 

hut, and kutumba, a family: assumed derivation kuf, to be 
crooked. There ca» be littfS doubt of the derivation of kufa~m, 
a water-pot, from hify crooked ; but the other words are pro- 
bably of Dravidian origin. In Tamil kiidi meahs a house, a 
hjibitation ; root kiuly to be together, a lengthened form of 
which is kddy to come together : related Tamil words are kitdil 
and kufliseiy a hut ; a provincial form of the latter of which is 
kuchchu. In Tel. and Can. giuU means a temple, and gudise. 
In Can. also gudasal-u, a hut. In Hindus, giifi means a house. 
By native grammarians these words are considered to be of 
Dravidian origin ; and the existence of thu same root in all the 
Finnish tongues favours the supposition that it was not bor- 
rowed by the Dravidian languages from the Sanskrit. Compare 
the Finnish kota, Cheremiss kuda, Mordvin kudo, Ostiak choty 
— each signifying a house. Was the Teutonic cot, cote, <fec., also 
derived from this same Scythian or Finnish source ? 

Jtuni, hdni, having a tsrooked or withered arm, — a cripple 1 Compare 
this with kdn, Drav. crook-back \ a derivative from han^ to 
stoop, an undoubtedly Dravidian root, from which it seems pro- 
i>ltble that the Sanskrit kurii or kdni has ^e{i^rived. 
a pond or pool^ also avbank ; assumed derivatignj^iA^iJ^a, to cover. 
Compare the Tam; -Mai. hil-am, and the Tel. l^Vdnu, a tank, 
a pool. The Tamil hil-am, a tank, is derived ififom kul-i, to 
bathe, ultimate root kul-u, to be cold, a pure root. 
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kdtay a fort, a stronghold ; assumcd>(t1|^Viati(^ tcut, to be crooked. 
The Dravidian dialects inake or a similar word^ 

for a fort, viz., Jcdfa in Tel^ & CHazi., and Jcdttei in Tam. 
Tamil having another and very word for a stronghold, 

viz., aran, which is certainly a Dravidian root, it might be con- 
jectured that hottei had been borrowed from the Sanskrit. But 
where did Sanskrit itself obtain this word ? Probably from 
a Dravidian root after all ; for we could not desire a better or 
more natural derivation than the Tamt-Mal. k6d-u, a line, a 
diagram, a line of circumvallation, which is sometimes used, 
especially in Malay^lam, to denote also a walled town, a fortifi- 
cation — KoU-hodUy MaL, Calicut, hddu itself is a verbal 
noun from kotjrU, crooked, as in kodun-Damir^ bad Tamil, lite- 
rally crooked Tainil. kml-u, when uscd^ adjectivally, becomes 
k6tt-u. ^ 

khafvdj khafid, a couch, a cot; assumed i^erivation khaU, to screen. 
Compare the Tam.-Mal. katf-il, % cot, from katy%^ to tie or 
bind. The word kaff-ti is thoroughly and essentially Dravidian, 
and one which abounds with derivatives and related words. 
ndndy several, varfdus, multiform, l^o good Sanskrit derivative for this 
word can Be assigned. Bopp derives it from certain assumed 
obsolete demonstratives signifying this and that. 

May it not have been derived from the Dravidian ndl-u (class. 
Tam. ndn~gu\ four, this numeral being constantly used in the 
Dravidian languages to signify several, various, or an indefinite 
number of moderate extent? By a corresponding usage the 
numeral ten is taken to represent any large indefinite number. 
Thus a Tamilian will say, I was told so and so by fbur persons 
— z.e., by several persons; or, We must do as ten pcoi)le do — 
^.e., as the world does, A numeral adjective udld (from iidl-u, 
four), is occasionally used in Tamil to signify various, though 
literally meaning fourfold. The Tamil Dictionary gives us, as 
an instance of the use of Tidldy one which is identical with the 
instance of the use of ndnd given in the Sanskrit Dictionaries, 
viz., ndld vidartiy in various ways, literally 4n a fourfold way jf 
with which compare the Sanskrit ndnd vidha, in various ways. 
It must be mentioned, how^ever, that Tainilians consider this ndld 
a mistake for the Sanskrit ndnd. With respect to the DrUvidian 
relationship of this word, the testimony of Tamil usage, suehl 
as it stains alone ; for in the Tamil dictionaries, anS also in 
the dahateSe and Telugu dictionaries, Mnd is regarded 
Sani&rffc ' 
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nira^ water ; assumed delation to guide. This derivation shows that 

« the word was not familiar tp the Sanskrit pandits. Bopp derives 

it from ndra, water, and that from SYid, to bathe, ntra and ndra 
may have been ori|inally identical, but a reference to the Drsi- 
vidian languages will show that 7itra must have been the older 
form. The Dravidian ntr may perhaps be traced to nira, Tam.- 
Mal. to be level, another derivative of which is 'Tam. 
straight, ntra is rarely used in Sanskrit in comparison with ap 
(connected with and uda (connected vrith unda and 
jala, another Sanskrit word for water, is supposed to have been 
borrowed fromr the Prm-Sanskrit northern vernaculars ; whilst I 
have little doubt that to ntra a Dravidian origin should be 
ascribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is ntr or nfir-u; 
and as this is the only word properly s%nifying water which the 
Dravidian dialects possess, they cannot be supposed to have 
borrowed it from Sanskrit. Telugu ordinarily uses nllhi for nvra 
— i.et, the plural (ntrtdu, corrupted to ntllu) for the singular ; 
' but 7it7*u, the singular, is also occasionally used, ntr is in Gond 
softened to Cr, and in Brahiii it has become dir. Malayfi,}am 
alone coirimonly uses for Water another word. Viz., vellaniy which 
properly means a flood. This word is used in Tamil to denote 
the water with which rice-fields ar^ flooded; and it has pro- 
bably thence come to signify water in Malaj^filam. Even in 
that dialect, however, 7itr is also used. In Tamil the adjective 
tan, cool, is so frequently prefixed, to 7itr, that in the colloquial 
dialect the compound tamdi', water, literally cold water, has 
superseded the original and simple noun. The Tamil idiidu 
(base nt), to swim, seems to be closely related to 7itr, Avater. If 
so, it may have an ultimate relation with the Greek Lat. 
no, Qiato, and also to 7iau, Sans, a boat. Probably ntr may also 
have some ulterior connection wdth the Greek vijpog and va|o;, 
wet (and through them with the modern Greek vvjpo, water), 
though these words are supposed (and perhaps correctly) to be 
derived from vdcj, to flow. 

patfana, pattana, a city, town, or village : assumed derivation 

pat, to surround. Beames derives it from patra, a leaf, thatch. 
The Dravidian language’s have probably, borrowed the word 
patfanam as it stands, from Sanskrit ; and yet, as in the case 
oi kdta, a fort, it will be found, I thinkf that the Sanskrit 
word itself was derived originally from ah older ^^haj^ of the 
word retained* in the Dravidian vernaculars.’ ifrofeisescSyilson 
and Williams conjecture that is probably identibkl with 
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the pettah of Southern India ; bui?^*he word from which I 
conceive it to have been derived is paffif a fold for cattle, a 
pound, a small village, — a word which constitutes the final 
portion or termination of the nanies of so many towns and 
villages in the south — Kdvilpatth Temple-town. In 
Canarese the same word is halti — ejj,^ Dim-hutty. The ulti- 
‘*inate root of pat^i is probably ixidu^ to settle down, to sink. 
Sanskrit seems to have adopted this word pafth addition to 
its own pura (which is a true Indo-European word), and formed 
from it first x>alta^ and then pattana. 

The W’ord pettah^ a suburb (Tam. p^teit^^ which is referred to 
by Wilson and Williams, belongs probably to the same root 
as though it is not so likely to have been the origin of 

the Sanskrit pa^tam, pettei is derived from Tam. a 

suffix to the names of villages ; which, again, is fdehtical with 
2^d(lii and 2^dh a place, a settlement, from padiiy to settle down, 
each of which is suffixed to names of villages like 
piannOf Prakrit, gold. This word is supposed by Ellis to be derived 
from the Sanskrit sicvartia. May it not have been adopted 
into Prakrit from the Tamil 7)on, or the Telugii ponn^u^ gold I 
jOflZZi, a city, a townj a village, especially an agricultural village. This 
is without doubt identical with the Dravidian word palli^ which 
is added to various names of places in tho south — e.g,. Trichi- 
nopoly, properly Tirisiritpijalli, “ the city of the three-headed 
Asura.” The Dravidian origin of this word is indicated, if 
not proved, by the circumstance that it is chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, used to denote places which are wdthin the limits , 
of the Dravidian tongues. From this word I derive the word . 
palla, the name of the principal tribe of agricultural labourers 
dr serfs in the Tamil country. 
hhajy to share. 

hhdg-a^ a portion. I am doubtful whether to regard these words as 
derived from the Tamil pag-u^ to divide, to share, or to suppose 
both the Sanskrit and the Tamil to be derived from a common 
and earlier source. Probably the former supposition is in this 
case the more correct. At all events the Tamil-Malayajam 
pag-u is a pu|e, underived Dravidian , root. A noun formed 
. from it, signifying a share, is (Jig for g^ as is often the 

case)'; and '& collateral root is pag-ir, meaning also to share. 
The Sanskrit ' word pangu means lame, and is altogether un- 
v^mi^eted with the Tamil one. Other derived* nouns are ^ 

5a ditisioi},* daylight; pdl (=pagal), a portion; and pddi 
. (pagMi\ half. 
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.mtna, a fish ; assumed derivation mt (7ntndtt), to hurt. 

The Dravidian word for fish is mtn, a word which is found 
in every dialect of the family, and is the only word signifying 
fish which these languages possess, mtn is found even in the 
small list of Dravidian words contained in the R&jmahS,l dialect. 
Gond has 7nin(i. It seems much more probable that the 
Sanskrit-speaking people borrowed this Word from the Indian 
aborigines, and then incorporated it in their vocabulary with 
other words signifying the same object, than that the Dravidia' 
inhabitants of the Malabar and Coromandel sea-boards wen' 
indebted for the word which denoted so important an article 
of their food and commerce, to a race of inland people coming 
from the North-West. Moreover, the derivation of mhi, which 
is supplied by the Dravidian languages, is as beautiful as the 
Sanskrit derivation is uncouth. The root of mm, a fish, is 
7?itn, to glitter, to be phosphorescent. Hence the glow-worm 
is min-mud by reduplication ; and 'mtn, a verbal noun which 
is formed from min by the lengthening of the included vowel 
(like tin, food, from fm, to eat), signifies in poetical Tamil a 
star, as well as a fish — e.g:, vdn-mtn, a star (literally a sky- 
sparkler) j and aru~mt7i, the Pleiades — the six stars. Who 
that has seen the phosphorescence flashing from every move- 
ment of the fish in tropical seas or lagoons at night, can doubt 
the appropriateness of denoting the fish that dart and sparkle 
through the waters, as well as the stars that sparkle in the 
midnight sky, by one and the same word — viz., a word signi- 
fying that which glows or sparkles '? 

. valalcsha, white ; assumed derivation vala, to go. May not this word 
be derived from the Dravidian vel, white ? Compare also the 
related Dravidian -words veU, space, the open air j velli, silver ; 
veliclijcham, light. The Hungarian vildg, a light, appears to be an 
allied word. Has 'the Slavonian vdi, white, been borrowed 
from a Scythian source ? or is it one of those ultimate analogies 
which bind both families together? 

val-d, to surround. 

valaya-m, a circlet, a bracelet. The Dravidian languages seem to have 
borrowed the Sanskrit noun, with or without modification ; but 
the verb from which the noun has been formed was itself, 
apparentl}% borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian lan- 
guages. The corresponding ‘Dravidian root is val-ei^ to bend, 
to crook, metaphorically to surround. This word li^ a Ihrger 
store of secondary meanings and wider ramifications than the 
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Sanskrit verb.' It is also used as noun^ without any for- 
mative addition, when it signifies a hole, a sinuosity— e.^., 
eli-vdlei, Tam. a rat-hole. Whilst the Tamil makes occasional 
use of the Sanskrit valayam^ a bracelet, an armlet; it also 
uses valeiyal, a verbal noun formed from valei^ its own verbal 
root, to signify the same thing. Taking these various circum- 
•stances into consideration, I conclude that the Dravidian verb 
has certainly not been borrowed from the Sanskrit, and that the 
Sanskrit verb has probably been derived from the Dravidian. 
handsome. 

valguka^ sandal-wood. This word seems to resemble the Tamil-Malay- 
&lam aragu (pronounced alagv), beauty, 
sava, a corpse. 

sdva^ adj., relating to a dead body. 

These words are said to be derived from say, to go; but 
this derivation is surely much less probable than the Dravidian 
verbal root to die,, which is sd in Tam. ; cM, IMal.^; sd, Can. ; 
sd, Tulu ; cha-chUf Tcl. ; Tel. inbnitive, chdvadaina. The 
vowel of sd is short in Tehigu ; and in Tamil, Malayajam, and 
Canarese is short in the preterite tense, sd is undoubtedly a 
pure Dravidian root. Compare the Samoiede chavje, dead. 
Probably also the Sanskrit slid {sdyali), to waste away, and 
fi/id, to be destroyed* have some ulterior connection with it. 
suhti, a curl. Tam. mittru, Can. hittUy Tel. c7iu(tUf anything round, as 
a ring, a coil, a roundabout way. Eoot, suttin, to go round. 
sdya, the evening; assumed derivation, sd, to. destroy, to put an end 
to. The Tamil-Malay&lam sdy, to lean, to incline (a pure 
Dravidian word), seems to be a much more natural derivation, 
the evening being the period when the sun inclines to the west. 

In the foregoing list of Dravidian words which have found a place 
in the vocabularies of Sanskrit, I have not included the names of 
various places and tribes in Southern India which are mentioned in 
the Sanskrit historical poems, and which have, in consequence, found 
a place in the dictionaries. In general, the vernacular origin of those 
words is admitted by Sanskrit lexicographers. In one case, however, 
a Sanskrit origin has erroneously been attributed to a Dravidian word 
of this class. Malaya, a mountain or mountainous range in Southern 
India, is represented as being derived from mal, Sans, to hold or con- 
tain (sandal-wood). The real origin is unquestionably the Dravidian 
vnaUa, or mal-ei, a hill or mountain, and also a hilly or mountainous 
country ; and the range of mountains referred to under the name of 
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Malaya is doubtless that of the Southern Ghauts or the Malayft}am 
country, which was called Mate’ .by the later Greek and early Arabian 
geographers. 

In some remarks on the first edition of this book in the Jpm'nal of 
the A'inericaii Oriental Society for 1862, presumably written by the 
editor of the Journal, I find a misapprehension of the point of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The writer says — We should have expected sound 
])liilological method, if anywhere, in the comparison of Dravidian anc? * 
Sanskrit, considering the accessibility of the material, and the positioijpi 
of the author as an Indian philologist ; but of the Sanskrit words com- 
pared, at least four-fifths would at once be recognised by a Sanskrit 
scholar as not ancient or genuine constituents of the language.” This 
is precisely the idea I wished to establish, so that here the writer of 
those remarks and I do not diiFer, as he supposed we did, but are quite 
at' one. The object I had in view was to show that there is a class of 
words, usuaUy regarded as Sanskrit, which are not really ancient or 
genuine constituents of the language,” but have been introduced into 
it from the Dravidian vernaculars. 

The indebtedness of Sanskrit in some particulars to the Dravidian 
languages seems now to bo generally admitted. Professor Benfey says, 
in his “ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 73 (I quote from Dr Muir’s 
translation, “Sanskrit Texts,” Part II., p.’IGl) — “Sanskrit is a lan- 
guage of great antiquity and of wide diffusion. Long after it had 
ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it continued to be employed as the 
organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it prevailed over 
extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several 
popular dialects 'which were originally quite distinct from it. From 
these circumstances it has resulted, not only that forms which have 
been admitted into the Prakrit dialects have been afterwards adopted 
into Sanskrit, but, further, that 'words which were originally quite 
foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words will only become quite possible when an 
accurate knowledge of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit 
shall have been attained.” 

Dr Gundert, thie eminent Dravidian scholar, has turned to good 
account his “ accurate knowledge of the dialects ” referred to by Pro- 
fessor Benfey. He expresses himself thus (in an article on the^^ Dra- 
vidian elements in Sanskrit,” contained in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1869) — “ It might have been expected beforehand 
that a great many Dravidian words would have found their way into 
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Sanskrit. How could tlie Aryans have spread themselves all over 
India withojit adopting a great deal from th^ aboriginal races they 
found therein, whom in the course of thousands of years they have sub- 
dued, partly by peaceful means, partly by force, and yet imperfectly 
after all up to this day ? In like manner no one can study the Dravi- 
dian languages without perceiving that Aryan elements are so deeply 
imbedded in them that tlieir original nature can be discovered only 
with difficulty. Long labour and careful comparison of the principal 
j^diAlects are needed to bring those elements to light. In the beginning 
If the investigation it .may appear easy to distinguisli what has been 
Dorrowed. Soon, however, it appears how wonderfully the Aryan 
elements have spread themselves in every direction, so that they pre- 
sent themselves now-a-days in the strangest disguises, and often go far 
to lead the inquirer astray. Something similar to this appears in San- 
skrit afso. Dravidian words have not only got themselves naturalised 
therein, but have allied themselves so intimately to similarly sounding 
words, that through the passion for etymologising and the overvaluing 
of their sacred tongue by which the Krahmans are distinguished, they 
either derive those words anyhow from genuine Aryan roots, or cut the 
knot by representing the Dravidian roots themselves as Sanskrit. We 
scarcely ever meet in India a native j)hilologist who would be willing 
to acknowledge the existence of Dravidian elements in Sanskrit ; wdiilst 
we meet with many, at le.^st in Mahabar, who boldly take upon them- 
selves to derive from corruptions of the Sanskrit the whole of the 
Dravidian vocabulary, and even Arabic and European names. We 
Europeans, on the other hand, look simply at the nature of the case. 
Where peoples speaking differing languages are in constant intercom- 
munication with one another — when they trade or fight with one another, 
and have many joys and sorrow’s in common, they naturally borrow 
much from one another, without examination or consideration. And 
this must have happened to the greatest extent in the earliest times, 
when those nations still stood face to face in their primitive condition. 

“ It might be anticipated, therefore, that as the Aryans penetrated 
further and further to the south, and became acquainted with new 
objects bearing Dravidian names, they would as a matter of course 
adopt the names of those things together with the things themselves.” 

Selections from Dr Gunderfs list of tvords ivhich ht thinks have pro- 
babl^ been borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian languages, 

UruT^daf the name of a demon, round or rolling, from urul (pret. 
uruiidv)^ to roll. 
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edahay a sheep or goat ; Drav. ddu^ a sheep or goat ; root ddU, to 
frisk ; Tiiju Mu. » 

haraHi^ta, kalravdla, a sword ; compare Drav. kai-vdl, a hand-sword ; 

vdly a sword, may be from ml, to bend. 

Kanidfaka, Kar-ndt-agam, interior of the black country, from kar, black, 
{iiMu), country, and agam, interior — the black cotton soil 
of the Dekkan. iiddu means properly the cultivated country, 
from nad-ii, to plant. 

kmida, a hole j Tam. hundu ; Tel. gmida ; Can. kxini ; Tam. kuri, 
kurhira, a dog ; Drav. kiira, to make a noise ; ultimate root hi, to Cr^ 
Mydra, a bracelet worn on the upper arm ; Drav. kti, hand, arm, xvtii,‘ 
to be used. 

kdkila, the cuckoo ; Drav. kuyiL The Dravidian word is generally 
regarded as a corruption from the Sanskrit. Probably neither 
word is derived from tlie other, but each is mimetic. Drav. 
root hi, to cry, with the formative U, place. 
ghdta, a horse.; Tel. gurravi. Compare Tam. kndirai, a horse, pro- 
bably from htdi, to leap,^ (See my own list.) 
champaka, the Michelia champaka, a tree with a yellow: fragrant 
flower. Also jamhxi, the rose-apple ; Drav. kmhu, red. 
ndranga, the orange ; Drav. xidr, to smell ; Mai. (^iidmnha) ndran-gdy 
(kdy, fruit), an orange. Compare also, however, Sans, ndgar- 
anga, an orange. • 

2nta, pitalca, a large basket ; Drav. to catch, to hold. 
putra, son ; Drav. root new ? 

punxidga, a tree from the flowers of which a yellow dye is prepared ; 
Drav. po??, gold. 

peta, a basket ; Drav. petti, a box or basket ; root, Tel. pet, to places 
[pid, to hold, contain.] 

pJiala, fruit ; Drav. pa.^am, ripe fruit ; root par, to become old. 

(Tel. paxidu is from the same root.) ' 

maruiia, a medicine-man, a sorcerer; Drav. marundu (oblique ma- 
ruttu), medicine. 

markata, a monkey ; Drav. root mara, a tree. 

muktd, a pearl; Prakrit mnttd; Tam. miittu. Probably both Sanskrit 
and Tamil w^ords are from mut, the equivalent of Tamil mudal, 
first ; TOot mu or mi, to be first — the first of gems. 

Bhillas, probably Billas, from the Drav, vil, hil, a bow, bowmen. 
rdtri, night ; Drav. ird, iravu ; Tel. re ; root, ir, to be dark (tr-w/, 
darkness). 

virala, loose ; Tam.-Mal. vix'al, expansion, from viri, to expand. 
liZramha, a buffalo ; Drav, eruma, erma. 
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iginger. The whole of this word seems to be Dravidiaii. 
Ginger is in Tamil and Malay^lam inji or iiichi^ and this word 
seems to have commenced with a originally, as in Canarese the 
parallel word is sdnti, (See Indian Antviuary^ Nov. 1872, 
contribution by Dr Ilurnell.) In earlier times, Dr Biiinell 
says, the Greeks procured this article almost exclusively from 
Malabar, inclii^ ginger, would naturally take the addition of 
the Dravidian word for root (from vi)\ to expand) ; also 
Sans, saffron, vtra in both words seems to have been 

intended to mean a bulbous root. 

Dr Guiidert adduces many other words which I do not insert here, 
& as they appear to me too conjectural. I am doubtful indeed whether 
I’ much dependence can be placed on several of the words I have 
t quoted. 

5 The following additional illustration, however, which he gives in a 
different connection, is worthy of consideration. The Sanskrit rdpa, 
form, is in Tamil uruvam, uruvu, which seem undoubtedjy tadhhma^, 

' Jlut there is also in Tamil an independent verb, ^lru^ to be firm, solid, 
cfec., of ipvhich another shape is nvic; and from this tvtu comes the 
Tamil noun ivtupim, a member of the body, the body itself, a form — 
e,g.y the sign of a o^se is called the tiTuppni of the case. Dr Gundert 
does not doubt that the Sanskrit rApa is derived from this Dravidian 
uvup2m, even though urudu may be a tadhhava of ritpa, 

'The following instances of words probably borrowed by Sanskrit 
from the Dravidian languages are selected from a list of such Avord-s 
beginning with a, d, contained in fin article by Mr Kittel in the Tndian 
Antiquary (No. for August 1872) on “The Dravidian Element in 
Sanskrit Diction aries. ” 

afta, ail upper loft ; Drav. atta, the same ; root ad, to place one thing 
upon another. 

\atta, boiled rice, food ; Drav. ad, to cook, past participle atta, 
atta (properly Juitta), a market, a marketplace ; Drav. haUa (hatti), 
a hamlet, properly patli. See pattanam in iny list. 
dm, yes; Drav. dm, yes, literally it is or will be, the dforist future 
(neuter singular) of d-gu, to become. 
dra-hdta, brass, a combination of metals ; Drav. kdtfa, union ; root 
kud, to join. 

dta, dda, as a suffix, playing with, tending after — e.g., vdchdta, talka- 
tive ; Drav. ddu, to play, to use. 

dla, as a suffix, possessing — e.g,, Malaydla, mountain possessing, a&vor 
vdla, horse possessing ; Drav. dl, to possess. 
dli, a ditch ; Drav. dli, a deep place ; root dl, to be deep. 


2g 
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A few words are appended by Mr Kittel which do not begin with 
a. I quote those that have not been adduced already. 

pdlanay the milk of a cow that has recently calved ; Drav. pdl, milk. 
vaUiy a creeper ; Drav. vaUiy the same; root va?, to bend, to surround. 
mukura, muhila, a bud; Drav. m g%il; root muffy to shut up as a 
flower. ^ 

hita, an eartlienware vessel ; Drav. root hidy to take in, receive. 
kutliarciy an axe ; Drav.^/-rtdi, to cut. 

The other words adduced by Mr Kittel appear to me to belong, not| 
t ft the class of words actually borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravi- 
diaii languages, but to that of words which are the common property 
of both families. This is shown by the number of Mr KittePs illus- 
trations derived from one initial vowel alone to be a very large class ; 
and it is evident that in many instances the Dravidian use of the word, 
or its relationships, throws light on the use of the word in Sanskrit. 

2. Sanskrit Affinities. 

I now proceed to point out the existence of another class of j^anskrit 
affinities in the vocabularies of the Dravidian languages. The words 
contained in the following list are true, underived Dravidian roots, 
yet they seem to be so closely allied to certain Sanskrit words, that 
they may reasonably be conclui^Dd to be the common property of both 
families of tongues. Possibly one or two words may have been 
borrowed at an early period by the one language from the other ; but 
in most cases, if not in every case, there is a preponderance of evidence 
in favour of the mutually independent origin of both the Sanskrit 
word and the Dravidian one, from a source which appears to have 
been common to both. The various words appear to be . too deeply 
seated in each family of languages, to have too many ramifications, 
and (whilst they retain a family likeness) to differ too widely, cither 
in soulid or in signification, to allow of the supposition of a direct 
derivation of the one from the other. Moreover, notwithstanding tho 
general resemblance of the Dravidian words contained in the following 
list to the Sanskrit oneh with which they are compared, and notwith- 
standing the prejudice of native grammarians in favour of everything 
Sanskrit, these words ait invariably regarded by native scholars as 
independent of Sanskrit, and as underived {deiya) national l)ra- 
vidian words. Consequently, if a connection can be traced, as I think 
it can, between these words and the corresponding Sanskrit ones, it 
must be the connection of a common ongin. I place in another and 
subseqiipnt list those Dravidian words which appear to be more directly 
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allied to Greek or Latin, Persian, or some other extra-Indian member 
of the Indo-European family, than to Sanskrit. In this list I place 
those Dravidian words which appear to be allied to the Sanskrit alone^ 
or more directly to Sanskrit than to any other Indo-European lan- 
guage ; and it is remarkable how few such words there are, compared 
with those of the other class. A comparison of the two following lists 
will, 1 think, lead to the conclusion that the Indo-European elements 
contained in the Dravidian languages were introduced into those lan- 
guages before Sanskrit separated from its sisters, or at least before Sans- 
krit, as a separate tongue, came in contact with the Dravidian family. 

■ The Dravidian words which follow are quoted from Tamil, if it is 
not expressly mentioned that it is otherwise. Where it is certain that 
the final vowel or syllable of a Dravidian word is no part of the root, 
but is a sej)arable formative accretion, or a particle which has been 
added merely for euphony, or for the purpose of facilitating enuncia- 
tion, I have se 2 )arated such vowel or syllable from the genuine portion 
of the word by a hyphen. 

iro7*d$ loliicli appear to he the common property of Sanslcrlt and the 
Dravidian tongues, 

adi, to strike, to beat, to kill. 

nd-ei^ to kick, to stamp ; ud-eiy od-iy to break. Comp, uthy dthy Sans, 
to strike, to knock down. 

ad-eiy io get in, to attain, to possess. Comp, ad, Vedic-Stins. to per- 
vade, to attain. 

an-v,, Tel., en, Tam., to speak, to say. Comp, an, Sans, to sound. 
ar-u, to be scarce, precious, dear. Comp. Sans, arh, to deserve ; argha, 
value. 

d7*-u, to creep ; in the higher dialect of the Tamil, to ride (as in a 
palanquin). Comp. Sans, iir, to go. 
kad-a, to pass by or over. Corap. hat, Sans, to go. 
kad-ii, to ache, to be hot, pungent, fierce, s\vift. Tliis is one o*f a 
cluster of roots united together by a fa#nily resemblance. Some 
of these are the following : — ka(i-i, to bite ; kad~i, with another 
formative, to cut, to reprove ; kad-u-gu, to make haste ; hav-i 
(probably identical with kad-i), curry ; kadukadu, an intensi- 
tive form of kad~u, kad-am, kad-arn, more commonly kdd-u, a 
forest; kad-u-gu, mustard. Supposing kad-u to have meant 
originally to be excessive, or to have acquired that meaning, 
another root will then Appear to be related to it, viz., kad-a, to 
pass j Sans, kaf, to go. Comp, Sans, kafu, kafuka, sharp, pun- 
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gent, vehement ; assumed root to go. Dr Biihler^s deriva- 
tion of Jca^u (in his paper on the origin of the linguals of the 
Sanskrit, see p. 35), from hnt^ to cut (Jcartu:=hatu)y seems 
much more probable ; and supposing this derivation to be cor- 
rect, the connection between the Sanskrit and the Dravidian 
words turns out to be one of primary, and not merely of second- 
ary, meanings. The word Icatu is deeply rooted in Sanskrit, 
and is unlikely to have been borrowed from another tongue. It 
is still more unlikely that the Dravidian languages borrowed 
the word from Sanskrit. Not only are the direct derivatives of 
this word more numerous in Tamil than in Sanskrit, but collat- 
eral themes and meanings also abound, whereas in Sanskrit no 
collateral root exists. It seems therefore clear that this root, 
meaning primarily to cut or bite, must have been the common 
property of both Sanskrit and Tamil. Probably the Sanskrit 
secondary word hatulca, pungent, mustard, Las been directly 
derived from the Tamil hadu-gu, mustard; nouns like this, 
formed by appending gu to the verbal theme, being specially 
characteristic of Tamil. 

I'arudei, an ass; Tel. gddide, Can. katte. Comp. Sans, kliara^ an 
ass. The Sanskrit word is borrowed and 'used by the Tamil 
poets ; but it is never confounded with karudei^ which is con- 
sidered to be a purely Dravidian word. Nevertheless, karudei 
appears to be allied to kliara in origin, and also to the Persian 
char, and the Kurdish kerr. Comp, the Laghmani karatik, a 
female ass. 

kinna, Can. small, Tulu kini, Tel. chhina, Tam. sinna. Comp, kana, 
Sans, a niiiiute particle; also Icanika, kainya, small, young. 
There is no doubt of th# Tamil simui having been softened 
from kinna ; but I have some doubt whether the n has not been 
. corrupted from r, for the ultimate root to which Hnna is referred 
by Dravidian scholars is siv-u. 

key, Coorg, to do; Tuda kei, Kota ke, Gond ki, Old Can. gey, Coll. Can. 
gey, Tel. chey, chey, Tam. sey, 

kei, hand ; all Dravidian dialects. Telugu has in addition kUu and 
chey-i or cMy-i. 

The harder form is probably the more ancient; hence the 
words we have to compare with corresponding words in other 
languages are key, to do, and kei, hand. It cannot be doubted 
that these words were originally identical, like kar, to do, and 
/fcar-a, hand, in Sanskrit. key^oxM naturally become kei, of 
which we see an appropriate instance in gei-du, having done, in 
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colloquial Canarese, which is the shape^ the older and more 
classical gty-du has taken. Though it seems certain that these 
words were originally identical, it does not seem quite so clear 
which of the two meanings, ^ to do ' or ' the hand,’ was the 
original one. It would be very natural to call the hand the 
doer ; on the other hand, Ho do ’ is an abstract word, which 
cannot well have come into use until a large number of doings 
and doers had been provided with special names. Some word 
for hand would be required at a much earlier stage, and it is 
conceivable that to do meant first of all to use the hand. 

Compare these words with kar Sans, to do, and kar-a^ 

hand. The k of kri is changed to ch in some of the tenses of 
the verb (c.f/., chakdra^ I did), just as we have seen above that 
the Dravidian k changes (still more systematically) into ch. 
The r of kar (or kri) always retains its place in Sanskrit ; and 
it appears in the corresponding Zend kar, to make {e.g., karditi, 
he made; compare Sans, karoti, he does), and g,lso in those 
western Indo-European languages in which this root appears — 
e.g., Irish caraim, I perform). It is retained in the New Persian 
kar Qcardam, I did), but seems to have disappeared in the 
Old Persian hi, to do, and also in some inflexional forms in 
the North Indian vernaculars — e.g., Prakrit ka-da, and Marathi 
k^-ld, made, the fefimer supposed to be a weakening of kar-da 
or kra-da, the latter for karild. The included vowel of ka7\ 
Sans, changes in some inficxions to kur. Though there are 
traces of the existence of kar, to do, in most, if not all, of 
the Indo-European languages, it is not certain that there are 
any traces of kar~a, hand. The Greek yiio (gen. and 

the Old Latin kir, hand, are supposed to be connected rather 
with har Qiri), to take, than with kar {kri), to do. The Sans- 
krit saya, lying down, one of the meanings attributed to which 
is ‘ hand,’ seems to me to have no connection either with kar-a 
or the Dravidian kei (Tel. chey). But it seems impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that between the Sanskrit pair of words, 
kar, to do, and kar~a, the hand, and the Dravidian pair, key, 
to do, and kei, the hand, a close connection subsists. The 
existence of kar, to do or make, in Zend, shows that the Sans- 
krit word was not borrowed from the Dravidian ; besides which, 
it occupies too important a place in Sanskrit to allow that 
supposition to be, entertained. It is equally impossible to 
suppose that the Drai^ian languages borrowed key, to do, and 
kei, hand, from Sanskrit, kei, hand, is found in every- Dra- 
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vidian dialect^ however rude ; and hey^ to do, or its equiva- 
lents, is found in every dialect except the Tulu, which shows 
by its retention of the noun Jcti that it must originally have 
possessed the verb also. Each of these words key and kei 
holds as essential a place in the Dravidian languages as har 
and kar-a in Sanskrit, and each oi them has developed a host 
of derivatives and compounds. The Sans, kara^ handf and 
karma, work, are freely borrowed by the Dravidian dialects ; 
but these words are never confounded with their vernacular 
equivalents, kei, hand, and seygei, ieyal, kydi, Tam. action, 
occurrence. There is also an old tadhhava of karma in use in 
all the dialects, viz., kam (also kammam in Tam.), meaning 
‘ work,’ especially smith’s work, from a comparison of which 
with seygei, <kc., we see how easily the Sanskrit derivative can 
be distinguished from the Dravidian word. Comp. Sans, karma- 
kdra, a mechanic, a blacksmith, with kammdra, the tadhhava of 
the sg^e in Canarese. This proves conclusively that kam is 
not Dravidian, but Sanskrit. 

If, then, it may certainly be concluded that the Sanskrit 
pair of words and the Dravidian arc closely connected, and if 
it may bo concluded with equal certainty that neither of these 
languages borrowed them from the other, we cannot, as it 
appears to me, esc«ape from the conclusion that they are the 
common property of both. If this be the case, they bear testi- 
mony either to the intimate association of the Dravidian and 
the Sanskrit speaking peoples in very early times, or to their 
original oneness. This oneness, however, does not stop here, 
nor does it prove the Dravidian languages to be exclusively or 
distinctively Aryan j for it will be shown hereafter, under the 
head of Scythian affinities, that this same pair of words is 
found in the Tatar and Finnish languages as well as in the 
Aryan and Dravidian, and in particular that the Dravidian word 
for 'hand’ reproduces itself in all those languages with an 
almost perfect exactness. 

kur-al, Tam. noise, voice ; root, kw', to make a noise. Comp, Sans. 
ka7', to shout ; gar, to sound. Possibly the Tam. kSr^, the 
gallm gallinaceous, is connected with kur ; and if so, the word 
gallus itself will appear to be related to ktri, gallus being in- 
stead oT garrus; comp, garrulus. The ultimate root of the 
Tam. hir appears to be hu, to sound^probably a mimetic word), 
as in ku-y'-ilj 'fhe Indian cuckoo, 

kudirei, a horse /Can. probably from kudi, to leap. Comp, 
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Sans, ghofa, a horse. The Dravidian languages have borrowed 
gliuta from Sans, (in Tamil gCram, godagam), said to be from 
ghiify to retaliate j but kudirei is regarded as an uriderived, 
indigenous Dravidian word. It is probable, however, that the 
two words are ultimately related. 
kir-i, to tear. Oomp. khur. Sans, to cut, to scratch. 
ked-ifl to spoil or destroy, or (intransitively) to be spoiled or destroyed ; 
verbal noun ked-u, ruin ; relative participle ketta (ff for dd), 
bad ; Tel. cheA-ii, Comp. Sans, khid^ to suffer pain or misery, 
and its verbal noun kheda^ sorrow, distress. Comp, also khit, 
to terrify, and its derivative kliet^ h^^d, low ; Greek sorrow. 
If these words are allied to the Dravidian one, as they appear 
to be, it must be in virtue of a common origin, for there is not 
a more distinctively Dravidian word in existence than ked-u, 
kod‘U^ Tam.-Mal. fierce, extreme, rough, literally crooked — e.g., kod- 
ukhi^ Tam. the claws of the crab ; kod4l, Mai. pincers. Comp. 
Sans. Jcufy crooked. ^ 

to tremble, to have the hair standing on end. Comp. cMl, Sans, 
to shake, to tremble. — See also subsequent list under kullr, cold. 
se, to be red ; Can. keniiy ken; cheniy chen. This root forms the basis 
of many adjectives and nouns (e.g,^ Se7iy red), but is not used 
anywhere in its primitive, unformed sliape. Comp. 307ia, Sans, 
to be red. • 

Seviy Tam. ; chevi, Mal.-Tel., the ear ; Can, kivi, Tula keppi. Comp. 

srava, the ear. Sans., from h-u, to hear, 
tad-iy a stick, a club ; verbal theme, tadiy to be thick or heavy ; tatt-n, 
to hit. Comp, tadj Sans, to strike, to beat. 
tt, fire. Comp. Sans, dt, the base of dip, to shine. 
titv-u, to sprinkle gently (as dust). 

tdr-Uy to drizzle, to scatter, to spread abroad (as a report). 

The transitive of td/t-u is tiirt-u (pronounced tdtlru), to 
winnow. The ultimate root of all these words evidently 
is tdy which is also a Tamil form of the root. Comp. dM 
Sans, to shake, to agitate ; a derivative from which is dhUliy 
dust. Comp, also tUstay dust (derivative tus, to sprinkle), with 
which our own word dust is evidently identical. From Sans. 
* dIMiy Tamil has borrowed tdliy idly dust, and also tds-i; but 
there cannot be any doubt of the Tamil verbs Ulv-u and tdr-u 
being underived Dravidian themes, dhd or td appears, there- 
fore, to be the comfebn property of both families of languages ; 
whilst it is in the Dravidian family that the original meaning 
of this root appears to have been most fait!Ltully preserved. 
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md-a^ to walk. Comp, the Sanskrit theme mt (said to be from nrii)^ 
to dance, to act; derivatives from which are nafa, dancing, 
9id(aka, a drama, a. play* It seeips improbable that the Sans- 
krit word has been borrowed from the Dravidian tongues ; and 
yet it seems certain that the Dravidian word has not been 
borrowed from Sanskrit ; for Telugu and Chinarese make a 
broad distinction between the Sans, derivative or 

mifisu, to dance, and their own theme 7taduchu or nadi, 
to walk; and whilst Sanskrit has many words signifying 
walking, the Dravidian languages have nad, alone, nad-u, to 
plant, means also in Malay^lam to enter, to walk, probably 
to plant the foot ; nadh' {iiadei), a way, a derivative from this 
root, is one of the words adduced by Kumarila-bliatta as speci- 
mens of the non-San skritic words contained in the Dravidian 
languages. Probably, therefore, the Sanskrit nrit^ and the 
Dravidian 7iad, have been derived from a common source. 

neu^ to weave. Comp. Sans, nah^ to spin, originally to join together. 
Comp, also Greek ; German nahen^ to sew ; Latin necto. 
m%l^ Tam. thread, to spin, seems to be a verbal noun from a 
lost root nUf which must have meant to join together, like the 
Sans, nah, 

2 m 1 j many ; as a verb, to be multiplied. Comp. Sans, much, more 
commonly 

pM-u, Drav. to sing. Comp. Sans, path, to read, to recite. The 
Sans, path, is, I have no doubt, the theme from which ilie 
corresponding Tel. path-l, and the Tamil jmd-i, to Head, have 
been borrowed ; and th6 Tamil j^dda-m, a lesson, is clearly 
derived from the Sans, pidtha, reading. *bjg, how- 

ever, and pd((-u, a song (Tel. p^dfa. Can. pdf-u, Gond pd(d), 
do not seem to be derivatives from Sanskrit; but 1 suspect 
them to be ultimately related to path-a and p^dtha, as descended 
from some ancient source common to both. The ideas expressed 
are nearly related ; for the reading of all Hindis (and all 
Orientals) is a sort of cantilena; and even the Sanskrit deriva- 
tive 2 ^(^di, to read, often receives in colloquial Tamil the mean- 
ing to sing. 

pdl, Tam. Mai. and Can. a portion, a part, a half. Comp. Sans, phal, 
to divide ; also Latin jpar-5, a portion, pdl appears to be 
identical with pagal, Tam. # divjlsion (also daylight), from 
pag-u, to divide. The medial g was softened away, as in pMi, 
half, originally pagvdi, frOm the same root pag-u^ See Semitic 
affinities of this word. 
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pita^ other — e,g., pira-tti another man. Comp, para, Sans, in the 
sense of other, different, foreign, a sense which it often bears — 
e.^., para-dHa^ a foreign country. It is with this preposition, 
and not with pra, before, forward, that I think the Tamil piva, 
other, should be compared. The use of the Tam. piva, and 
that of the Sans, para (in the signification adduced above) are 
identical ; and we might naturally, suppose the Tamil word to 
have been derived from the Sanskrit. Tamil, however, whilst 
it admits that para was borrowed from Sanskrit, regards 
as an indigenous theme. The r of piva is unknown to Sanskrit, 
and is considered to be a distinctive mark of Dravidian words. 
Tamil has another word, p^r-a-^w, after (ultimate base p/r), 
which is generally considered to be independent of, and uncon- 
nected with, p^^a, other; and yet that this very meaning, 
after, is one of the many significations which are attributed to 
para in Sanskrit. Possibly both in Tamil and in Sanskrit, 
after, may have been the first meaning ; other, the secondary 
one. Comp, also piva, Tam. to be born - to come after. 

It may be concluded, I think, that pam and pita are' 
radically allied; and yet the supposition that the one is 
derived from the other is inadmissible. Each is too deeply 
seated in its own family of tongues to allow of this supposition, 
and we seem, therefore, to be driven to conclude that both 
have been derived from a common source. 

per-w, to bear. Comp. Sans, hhri (phar), to bear. It is impossible 
to suppose that either of these words has been borrowed by 
the one language from the other ; yet they appear to be nearly 
related. See next section. 

pd7, milk. The Dravidian languages do not seem to contain the verbal^ 
theme from which this word is derived. We may compare it 
with the Sanskrit pdyasa^ milk, and also with pd//a, water, 
Zend pea, Affghan pdi ; all of which words are derived from 
pdj Sans, to drink — a root which runs through almost all the 
Indo-European languages. Possibly the Dravidian pd/, milk, 
may be a verbal noun formed from this very theme; for a 
largo number of verbal nouns are formed in Tamil by simply 
adding al or I to the root. Notwithstanding this, the purely 
Dravidian character and connections of this word pdl, preclude 
the supposition «f its direct derivation from the Sanskrit pd, 

^ If pdl, milk, could be considered as identical with pd/, a 
portion, its root would be pag-Uy to divide. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see why milk should have been called a portion, a 
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share. A poetical, but very common, name for arUi^ unboiled 
rice, in Tamil is amudu-padiy the ambrosial portion or allow- 
ance. Was it in some such sense that milk was called pdl ? 
pes-u, to speak j Can. pSl-u. Comp, bltdali, Sans, to speak. 
pat, a flower, or to blossom, Tam., Tel., and Can. Comp, phull-a. 
Sans, to blossom, and pushpa, a flower. Looking, however, 
at the Marathi phul^ a flower, from phullaj the Dravididn pd 
seems likely to have been derived from the Sanskrit after all. 
Tamil has an ancient word of its own for flowers, mala7\ 
valy strong ; val-meiy strength. Comp. Sans. hal-Uy strength. See also 
next section. 

3. Extra Sanskritic or West Indo-European Affinities : 

Dravidian words tvhich appear to he specially allied to^or specially to 
7'esemhle, words that ai'e contained in the languages of the Western 

or Nun- Sanskritic h'anches of the Indo-Eiiropean family, 

• 

Some of the words contained in the following list have Sanskrit as 
’well as West- Aryan analogies; but they have been placed in this, 
rather than in the preceding list, because the West-Aryan affinities 
appear to be clearer and more direct than the Sitnskrit ones. The 
greater number, however, of the wa)rds that follow, though apparently 
connected with the Western tongues, and especially with Greek and 
Latin, exhibit little or no analogy to any words contained in Sanskrit. 
If the existence of this class of analogies can be established, it may be 
concluded either that the Dravidians were at an early period near neigh- 
bours of the West-Aryan tribes, subsequently to the separation of those 
tribes froin the Sanskrit-speaking people ; or, more probably, that both 
races were descended from a common source. The majority of the 
Dravidian words which exhibit West-Aryan resemblances, do not 
belong to that primary, rudimental class to which, the words that the 
Dravidian languages have in common with the Scythian are to be 
referred. Nevertheless, they are so numerous, many of them are so 
interesting, and, when all are viewed together, the analogy which they 
bring to light is so remarkable, that an ultimate relation of some kind 
between the Dravidian and the Indo-European families, may be re- 
garded as probable. 

As before, the Dravidian words are to be regarded as Tamil, except 

it is stated that they are taken from #ome other dialect. 

* 

ak-eiy to shake. Comp. ciUtAy to shake, to move to and fro. 

aru-viy a w^aterfall ; from ar-w, to trickle down. Comp, riv-usy Lat. 
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a brook, Eng. river; also the verbal theme of those words, 
or (as in Jia?), to flow ; Sans, srw or ru^ to run. 
al-eif to wander, to be unsteady : alei^ as a noun, means a wave. Comp. 

'aXa-oy(4a/, to wander, ; Germ, welle, Armen. alik\ a wave. 
av-dy desire ; also dv-al, a verbal noun, derived from an obsolete root 
to desire. Comp. Sans, avy of which one of the rarer 
* meanings is to desire. The affinity between avd and the Latin 
ave-Oy to desire, is still more complete, inasmuch as this is the 
only meaning of the word in Latin, as in Tamil. See also 
Semitic Affinities. 

atw-a, Tel. a grandmother. In Tuda av means a mother. In Caiiarese 
avva or awe means either a mother or grandmother, or gene- 
rally, an old woman. The ordinary Tamil form of this word 
is auv-eiy an honorific term for a matron, an elderly lady, but 
aw-ei is also used. Comp, the Latin av^usy a grandfather ; 
am-a, a grandmother ; av-itnciduSy a maternal uncle. 
dviy a spirit, literally vapour, breath ; then life, and ^Iso a spirit : 
verbal theme to yawn, to breathe. Comp, the Greek dw, 
to blow ; also Sans, vdy to blow. 

ir-tiy to draw, to pull. Comp. to draw. Comp, also ele, the 

Canarese equivalent of irUy with iXx-w, to drag, a word which 
is probably related to through that alliance of r to I 

which is apparent*!!! all languages. 

iriMiihuy iron ; from iru, ^r, the ultimate root, and mhuy a formative 
euphonised from hu or vu: Tel. irtumu. Comp, the Lat. ces, 
cer4sy Saxon iren^ Danish iei'iiy Old Ger. Armen, erktth. 
The r of these words appears to have been hardened from s, 
as may be concluded from comparing them, with the German 
eisen and the Sanskrit ayas. Though I compare this word 
with Sanskrit, I do not supi)ose the one to be derived from 
the other. The root of the Tamil word {ir) appears to mean 
dark; and iruly darkness, a})pear3 to be another derivative 
from it ; perhaps also ii'dy night. 

tn-Uy to bring forth young, Tam. Can., said of cattle especially. Comp. 

Eng. to ean or ye«/i^,(Sh.akspeare €an)y Anglo-Sax. eanian, 
uyaVy high ; when used as a. verb, to raise (ultimate root probjibly Uy 
that). Comp, to raise up; also dio in (Aor. 

pass.), and in the adverb dsp-driVy lifted up. Comp, also U7t9^ 
the air ; Armenian woVy ]^h ; Ossete ariUy heaven. , 

U7'4y Can. Tulu, to burn ; Tam. er-i. Comp. ur-Oy Lat. to bum ; 
Armenian dr, fire; Afghan or, tour. There are also some 
Semitic analogies — e.y.y Hebrew dry fire, and dr, light. 
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vX-d^ mirer Odxnp. a marsh. 

howling. Lat. ululo^ to howl ; Greek ; English hoivl 

(mimetic words). 

ey, to shoot (an arrow), to cast (a dart). Comp, /o;, an arrow, 7w, to 
shoot, to cast, 64), to send. 

er- 2 /, to rise, to get up. Comp. Lat. on-or, to rise, to get up. eru- 
ndyiTu, Tain, the rising sun, may be compared with fhe Jjatin 
oj^-ens sol. 

ell a, all. The classical Tamil forms el-dniy all we, el4r, all ye, show 
that the root is el. Tel.-Can. ellay all ; colloquial Tam. elld. 
The meaning of el, from which that of ‘all’ was derived, 
appears to have been ‘boundary.’ The primitive meaning 
seems to have been ‘ where ? ’ 

Comp. Ossete aly aliy all; Saxon eal; old High German al; 
English all. Probably the Greek oX-o; and the Hebrew kol are 
allied rather to our own ‘ whole,’ Lat. sal-vuSy Sans, sarva, than 
to the Dravidian and Germanic el, all. 

Svy a plough ; also in classical Tam. the work of ploughing ; Can.-Tuju 
Sr-Uy a plough. We find also in Canarese dr-u, a plough, which 
appears to be a different form of the same word. Judging by 
analogy 3r must be a lengthened form of ex, a verbal root, of 
which the meaning must have been to plough. This verbal 
root no longer exists in a separate stape, but it seems to sur- 
vive in mid’My the ox, erumei, the buffalo, literally, as appears, 
the ploughing animals. In Tulu^both animals are tiallcd er’ (e?*’). 
In Tam. er-Ji, in Tel. h'-u, means also manure, especially cow- 
dung. There is in Tamil a secondary verb, er-nkkuy to hew, to 
cut, which leems to contain a reminiscence of the primitive mean- 
ing of er. This meaning appears more distinctly in the classical 
Canarese at-Uy a plough, which seems to be a lengthened second- 
ary form of ar-M, to cut, to sever, a root still in common use in each 
dialect (comp. av-Uy dr-w, six). The verb meaning ‘ to plough ’ 
in actual use at present is Tam.-Mal. ur-u ; Can. iil-u ; Tuju ^ir. 

Corap. Lat. ar-o ; Greek d^o-Uy doo-rog ; Lith. aru. I do not 
feel sure of the existence of any relationship betw^ these and 
the Dravidian words, but the re^mblance is worthy of notice. 
Dr Schlegel in his “ Sinicp-Aryaca ” (Batavia 1872) connects 
all the Indo-European words which designate the plough and 
its uses, and which contain the root ar, er, ir, or, with the 
Sanskrit ar {ri or ri), signifying to cut or hurt, and ultimately 
with the Chinese li^ sharp, ground to a point, whence are 
derived various compounds, also pronounced li, with the signi- 
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fication of to plough, &c. From this basis he derives the 
renowned designation of Aryas or Aryas, as meaning Hhe 
ploughing people.’ If the Sanskrit ri or ri ordinarily or 
naturally meant to cut, or even if it could be clearly proved 
to have ever meant to cut at all, this explanation of the 
meaning of the words used for plough and ploughing in the 
Indo-European languages would have carried more weight. I 
should then also have felt surer of the relationsLij) of the Dra- 
vidian words with the Indo-European ar\ to cut, being an 
undoubtedly Dravidian root, and probably the origin of dr, 
Can. a plough. The radical meaning of ri, however, seems 
rather to be to run. 

6r~am, border, brim, margin, coast. Comp. Lat. om, border, margin. 
6r-am has no connection with any Dravidian word signifying 
mouth j probjvbly therefore its resemblance to the Latin ora is 
accidental. The corresponding word in Gujardthi, Marathi, 
and Hindi, is Ic6r, , 

to cut, to rend, to reprove ; I'atti, a knife, a sword. Comp. 
Sana. Icrit, to cut, but especially the English cut ; Norman- 
French cotu ; Welsh cateia, to cut ; Lat. caed-o. The Persian 
and Osseta hard, a knife, and probably also the Dravidian katii, 
a knife, kattiri, scissors, is from kartari, Sans., a derivative 
of krit, * 

kan, the eye ] kdn (in the preterite kan-du), to see ; also secondarily, to 
mark, to consider, to think. In the latter sense it becomes 
kamm in Tamil, but the base remains unchanged. In (kanu, 
kannu) Telugu, the ordinary n, the nasal of the dental row, is 
used instead of qi, the cerebral nasal. Comp^ the Welsh ceniaw, 
to see ; English ken, view, power or reach of vision, to ken, to 
know by sight. In Webster’s “English Dictionary” kanna 
was said to be ‘ an eye ’ in Sanskrit ; whereas it is exclusively 
a Dravidian word. This error may be compared with Klap- 
roth^s representing kuruta, blind, as a Sanskrit word, instead 
of referring it to the Dravidian languages, to w^hich alone it 
beliags. There is a curious word in Sanskrit kdna, one-eyed, 
which seems to have gome Dravidian relationship. It becomes 
in Bengali kdrid, blind, which, in form at least, is identical with 
the Dravidian negative kdiid, that sees not. Possibly the Dra- 
vidian kdn, to see, kannu, to consider, may have some ulterior 
connection with the Gothio kunii-an^ to know ; Greek yvCi-vui'; 
Sans, nd ; Latin gna {gnarus) ; Old High German clmnn. The 
different sh^£3es of meaning which, are attributed in Greek to 
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yvtUhmi and itdi-vui, seem to corroborate this supposition ; for 
the latter is represented as meaning to know by reflection, to 
know absolutely, whereas the former means to perceive, to 
mark, and may therefore have an ulterior connection with the 
Dra vidian root. 

haradi, a bear, from karadu, rougn, knotty, uneven, the ultimate base 
of which must be hara or kar. The Thda word for ^ a btfar * is 
karsh (kar). Comp, the Persian charsy Kurd harj\ and even 
the Latin urs-us. Comp, also the Samoiedc korgo, and the 
Tungusian kuti, 

karug~Uy an eagle. Comp. Persian kergish; Ossete khrtziga ; also 
- Sans, garuda, the mythical eagle ; gridlirc^ a vulture. 

kaha, Can. to steal j Tam. kalamty Mai, kall^my a theft. Comp. 
Lat. to steal; Greek x^acr-g/s. See also Scythian 

Affinities. 

gav-i^ Can. a cave, a cell, kapp^u. Can. a pit-fall ; keh4y Tam. a cave. 
Tlie equivalent Sanskrit words are gitlidy a cavern, from g^ihy 
to conceal, and gaha, a cave, from gah, to be impervious. 
guhd has become 'in Tamil kugei. It seems doubtful whether 
the Canarese gavi and the Tamil kahi are not both tadhhavas 
of guhd. On the supposition that they are independent words, 
comp, the Lat. cave-ay a cavity, a den, from cav-uZy hollow; 
theme cav-Oy to hollow out ; and witVi this the Tclugu kapp-Uy 
to cover over, probably the origin of the Tamil kapp-aly a ship. 
See also Scythian Affinities. 

kdyy to be hot, to burn. The Tel. kd-gu (also kdrlu)y Can. kdy-Uy to 
burn, and the Can. kdgey heat, compared with the Tamil kdn- 
geiy show that the ultimate root is kdy to whicli y or gu is added 
dialectically as a formative. The only Sans, word which 
seems to be related to this Drav. one,, is kdm-ay to desire; 
and we should not, perhaps, have sUspected this to be related, 
were it not for its connectioii with the Hebrew Mm-ady to 
desire, and the derivation of that word from Jidm-am (base 
Mm)y to be warm. Comp, with the Dravidian kd or My, the 
Greek (Attic xa-w), to burn, to bo hot. The words seem 
identical. Liddell and Scott represent xai'u to be connected 
with the Sanskrit such, to dry. How much more nearly it 
appears to be connected with the Dravidian kdy/ Besides, 
the Dravidian languages have another word which seems to 
have a real relation to sush-a — viz., sud-Uy to burn. 

kind-Uy to stir, to search, to turn up the ground. Comp, xsvr-ffla, to 
prick, to goad, to spur on. ^ 
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fefa, old (not by use, but with respect to length of life) ; ultimate 
root Jkir, beneath, that which has gone down. Comp. Sans. 
jar-as, age, but especially the Greek words signifying age, 
aged — viz. ysp-uv. See also the 

Scythian affinities of this word. 

Mra-mei (base lcira\ a week, literally property, possession, each portion 
of a week being astrologically regarded as the property or in- 
heritance of some planet. Comx), Ossete kuri, kdre^ a week ; 
Georgian kuire. Possibly these words are derived from the 
Greek xu5/-ax^, Sunday, the Lord’s day; but whence is the 
Greek word derived 1 from xu^z-oc, a lord, a possessor, the base 
of wiich msjy perhaps be allied to the Tamil kira, possession. 
The ultimate i:oot of kira is doubtless kivy ordinarily lengthened 
to ktVy beneath ; hence kira-mei means that which is beneath 
one, under his power, in his possession, 
a young branch. Comp. Ossete Servian ; Greek 

xXd3o^, a 3 ^oung shoot, a branch. Tlie theme of the Greek 
word is xXd-Uy to lop, to break ; and the Tamil kil~eiy con- 
sidered as a verbal theme, means not only to sprout, but also 
to pluck off. kill-Uy to i)inch, to pluck, is a collateral theme. 

kupp ei, sweeping^, refuse, dung, a dung-heap. Comp. xoV^o;, dung, 
dirt, a farm-yard. 

kuT-tty short, brief : derivative verb hiru-pu, to diminish : collateral' 
root kuT-eiy a defect, to be or make defective. Comp. Persian 
chord, short; German karz; Latin curt- us, short, small, de- 
fective. On comparing the Latin word curt-us, with such 
words as sert-us, connected, from ser-o, it may be concluded 
that curt-us is derived from an obsolete verbal theme cur-o, 
which would be identical with the Tamil kuT-u, Comp. Greek 
xveroi, curved. ^ 

kuru-du, blindness, blind ultimate base kuru (like kira, the ultimate 
base of kiradu, old). Comi). Persian kdr; Kurd kor; Ossete 
kumi, blind. 

Icuri, Can. a sheep, Tel. gorre, Tuda gurri. Comp. Irisli kaora, Georg. 
chhuri. 

kid-ir, cold, Tam. and Can. ; ultimate base, by analogy, kul.-u ; Telugu 
and Canarese chali, cold : collateral root, Ulir, Tam. to tremble 
with cold. kiMal and kudir, cold, are doubtless derivative or 
allied words. Comp. German kiihl; Saxon cgl, col, cele; 
Bussian cholod; English cool, cold; Latin gelu; English chill. 
See also Scythian Affinities. 

k%l, to hear, Tam. aii^ Can. Comp. Latin ms-etd-to, to hear, to listen ; 
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also the Greek xXu-w, to hear; Welsh clyw^ hearing; Irish 
clvmy the ear; Lithuanian hlau^ to hear; Latin cZw-o, to be 
called. See also the Scythian Affinities. * 

holy to kill. Comp. Russian holyUy to stab ; and especially the English 
hill and quell. See also Scythian Affinities. 
sdtt-u, to close a door, to shut ; Saxon scytt-aiiy to shut in ; Dutch 
schutt~en, to stop ; English to shut, ^ 
sdd-i (pronounced ydrfi), a jar. Probably from Port. Jarra; English jar. 
idly a bucket, a furrow. Comp, any flat board or tray with a 

raised rim. See also Semitic Affinities. 
sivar-Uy Can. a splinter. Comp. English a shiver, 
s1t-u (pronounced sur^ii), to hiss ; Can. str~u, t# be^ angry. Comp. 

to pipe, also to hiss; Latin su-jhir7'~uSy a whispering, 
or whistling. Our English word ‘ hiss ' is evidently mimetic ; 
but siTu and its allied roots bear no trace of an imitative origin. 
sud-Uy Tam. and Can. to heat, to burn, to fire : secondairy theme siid-a7', 
Tam. to shine. Comp. Persian sus-an; Kurd sodj-aii; Osseto 
suJs-in, to burn. Comp, also Sans, snsh, and Latin sicc-o, to dry. 
Suvei, taste, flavour. Comp. English German sa/t. 
htrtiny-M, to shrink. Comp. English shrink, German schrumpfen, 
sepp~u, to speak. Comp, er-a (for I'iirw), to speak. ^ 
sel, to go, to proceed. This is unquestionably a Dravidiau root, and 
’ abounds in derivatives — e.g., sd, tlit. white ant; ieVavn, ex- 
penditure ; sel-vani, prosperity. It forms its preterite also iji 
a manner which is i)eculiar to pure Dravidiau verbs. It is 
obviously allied to the Sanskrit sal, to go or move ; sel, to 
move, to tremble ; dial and char, to go, to shake, to totter ; 
and also to the Hindustani derivative dial, to go. Close as 
these analogies are, sel ai)pears to bear an equally close resem- 
blance to cel, the obsolete Latin root, signifying to go, from 
which are formed celer, and also ex-cell-o and prce-cell-o. The 
same root is in Greek xgX — e.g., ?cs?\,-jjg, a runner; and xgXXw, 
to urge on. 

tag-Uy fit, pjToper, worthy. Comp. German taug-en, to be fit for; Gothic 
dug-an; German tugend, virtue; iildtlig, fit, able; English 
doughty. 

iayir, curds. Comp. Greek rvo-ig, cheese ; Sans, dhayt, drinking, 
sipping, sucking. 

tin, to eat, to eat light food, to eat away; tindri, eatables. Cbmp. 

rivd-ot), to nibble, to eat daintily; rsv$7ig, a gourmand. ; ' 
tir-a (pronounced nearly like tora), to open ; tira-vu, an opening, 

. \tay, a means. Comp. Greek Ovoa, a door; German thij^^ 
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Old High German tor; Gothic daur; Sans, dvdra; Vedic- 
Sans. dur. These words are commonly derived ^roin the Sans, 
theme dv^ri^ to obstruct, to cover; but as they all mean not 
the door-leaf, but the door-way, and metaphorically a way, or 
means, this derivation of them from a root meaning to close 
, seems less natural than that of the Dra vidian lira or tora (Can. 
terci)y to open. Comp, trt. Sans, to pass ; th'os, through. 
t%nd-Uy to touch, to kindle. Comp. Gothic tandyay I kindle. Possibly 
there may be a remote connection also with the Sans, danhy 
to burn, the intensitive of which is dandah. On the other 
hand, the n of the Tam. tmd-ic is probably eupfconic, for it 
disappears In the Can. ttd-Uy and in the Tam. transitive form 
of the verb to whet. 

teiy clear. Comp. clear, manifest. 

tol-ei (base toVjy distance, limit, end. As a verb, tol ei signifies to end, 
or come to an end. Comp. Greek rsX-of, an end, and T^X-g, 
far off, which Buttmann derives from , 

tripp-^ty Tel. to turn ; from which, by corruption, iippUy the ordinary 
form of the word, has been derived ; Can. tiru-pu ; Tamil 
tiru-ppu* These are causal or active verbs, and the correspond- 
ing neute* or intransitive verb signifying to turn, is in Tel. 
tiru-guy in Tam. tiru-mhu, Canarese has tiru-huy tiru-vn,y and 
tiru-gu. There &re also a few related themes — e.fj., tivugu, 
Tam. to twist or turn, and itri, the same ; from which is derived 
tirigeiy a mill. From a comparison of these words, it is 
manifest that their common base is itVy to turn, to which 
various formative additions have been made, for the purpose 
of expressing modifications of meaning. Comi). Greek 
to turn ; which bears a remarkable likeness to the Tel. tripp’U^ 
and the initial portion of which (with that of our English turi{)y 
seems closely allied to the Dravidian base. Possibly also the 
Sans, tarkuy a spindle, is either a collateral word or one which has 
been directly borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian tongues. 
7ias-u, to crush, to squash. Comp, to squeeze close, to stamp down. 

Can. a tendon, a sinew ; sometimes, but improperly, a vein or 
artery^; adjectivally wiry, stringy. Tel. naramu, Tam. 7iar- 
amhUy Kfijmah^l 7idru, A secondary form of the word is nd)\ 
fibre, from the base nar ; with which compare the Latin nerv-m 
and the- Greek vev^ovy a tendon, a ligament. ^ 

nin-eiy to think, to i*emember; Can. nen-ey imi-a. This word is un- 
doubtedly a Tamil primitive, and is probably the basis of nenpvy 
Tam; -Mai. the mind, the heart ; also the diaphragm. {With 
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• respect to this double signidcation of- the word neflj^Uj compare 
th^tw^fold meaning of ffiii', in Greek, via., the diaphragm or 
chest (supposed to be the seat of the mental faculties), and also 
the mental faculties themselves.] If there is any analogy be< 
tween the Dravidian nin or wm, and the Sanskrit man, to think, 
it comes to light only by comparing it with the corresponding 
Greek word vo-eu, by reduplication mo-fifiuh fivd-ofiat, to think 
on, to remember, and fisv-^og, wish, are in perfect accordance 
with the Sanskrit mana, and are probably more ancient than 
vo’sea j of which the initial v has been changed either from fL or 
from yy (yvumi). The Dravidian nen or nin may in like manner, 
I conceive, have been changed from an older men or min, allied 
to man-a and /Asy-o;. * 

nXncL’U (also ntnj-n), to swim ; ntchch-u and nUt-al, swimming ; Tel. 
%d-u. Can. ts-u, ij-u, Tula ndndu, to swim : Tel. derivative 
noun, tta, swimming. A comparison of these words i^hpws that 
the fipal ndu of the Tamil verb has been euphonised from 
dll. The base of this verb seems to be simply 7itd or nt ; of 
which mt, Can. to bathe, is probably a collateral form. Comp, 
7ii with the Latin no (tiavi), to swim ; Greek vl-w, also ; 
Sans. 7imt, Greek mu-g, a boat. Comp, also *,itd-ti (the suppo- 
sititious original of both 7itnd~u and id-ti) with the Latin second- 
, ary verb 7iat-o. Bopp derives these Indo-European words from 
s?idf Sans, to bathe, and that from siia, to flow ; but it is only 
in the Dravidian tongues and in Latin and Greek that we find 
the meaning of swim. 

nej/, to weave. Probably 71111, a thread, and also, as a verb, to spin, is 
a word of collateral origin. 4-s titl, dust, from tit, to scatter, 
so ndl, a thread, may be supposed to be derived from an obso- 
nu, to spin \ and this rpypti would naturally be concluded to 
be a correlative of 7iey, to weave. Comp. Greek ve-tu, to spin, 
vii-fia, a thread ; and more especially the Latin neo, which not 
only means to spin, to entwine, but also, secondarily, to weave 
— e,y., tunicam quam molli iveverat auro, — Virg. A collateral 
root, and one which bears, perhaps, a still closer analogy tQ»the 
Dravidian ney, to weave, is that which we find in the German 
nak-e7i, to sew : Latin nec-to, to knit, to join ; and Sans, nah, 
to bind, to tie. 

pad-u, (1.) to suffer, to receive or feel an impression; a word which is 
used as an auxiliary in all the Dravidian languages in the for- 
mation of passive verbs ; derivative noun pdf-n, Tel. and Can, 
. » a suffering. Comp. 3ans. iddh, to give trouble ; hddlia,, trouble. 
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Especially comp. Latin pat-ior, and Greek cra^-giv, each of which 
has precisely the same meamng as the Dravidian v^rl^ (2.) To 
fall; to sink, to settle down. This verb is identical with the 
preceding one ; but the meaning, to fall, which it bears more or 
less distinctly in each dialect, in addition to that of to suffer, 
suggests a different set of affinities. Comp. Slavonian pad, to 
fall j Sans, pat (Prakrit pad), to fall, to fly ; Zend pat, to fly ; 
Latin pet in im-pet-o, to fall upon ; Greek vW-ofiai, to fly, and 
also vhr-ea, to fall. 

pa7i, Tam.-Mal. to make, to work, to produce ; colloquial form pannu \ 
Tel. panmi. This word is evidently allied to the Sanskrit pan, 
to do business, to negotiate ; the noun corresponding to which, 
pa^m, means business, hence property. This noun, pa^ia, has 
been borrowed by the Dravidian languages ; but the signification 
it bears is money. Whilst pana-m, money, is always admitted by 
Dravidian grammarians to be a Sanskrit derivative, they regard 
pan{7i)-u, to make, to work, as a primitive Dravidian word ; 
and this view is confirmed by the circumstance that it stands 
at the head of a large family of derivatives and collaterals, 
some of which are paniyei, tillage, a rice-field ; pan-i, service, 
humility ; *[11 Mai. it means also difficulty, toil ; Tel. work; 
panikku, Tam. a clever performance. It is especially worthy 
of notice that pmyi, as a verbal root, signifying to be subser- 
vient, to obey, to worship, has become in its turn the parent of 
a host of derivative words. This word is not to be confounded 
with paiii, Tam. to say, to order, a tadhhava of hhaii. Sans, to 
speak ; from which also the Tulu panpa, to say, is probably de- 
rived. Another form of the latter word in Tam. is pan^iu, to say. 

I have no doubt that pan, to make, to work, has an ulterior 
connection with the Sanskrit pan, to negotiate ; but it appears 
to have a still closer ^connection with the Greek rroy-iu, to toil, 
to work hard, atok-o?, work, a task, and crfi/-o,(4a/, to work, to toil. 
Comp, also the Babylonian baii-as, to do, to make. 

pamp-u, Tel. to send ; also as a noun, a sending. Comp. Greek 

to send, and a sending. This resemblance amounts 

almost to identity, and yet it is very doubtful whether it is not 
merely accidental. The form this word takes in Tamil and 
Malaydlam is anapp-u, and in Telugu it takes two forms, one 
with an initial p and one without — e,g,, amich-u, amip-u, anip~u, 
ampinch-u, anichiptichch-u^ to send or cause to send, and 
pamLchrU, panup-u, pamp-u, pampinch~u, the same. We have 
also ampakam and pampu, dismission. Probably ampcr/Tel. 
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an arrow {anibUi Tam.), is a related word. It seems clear from 
a ^on^arison of these words in both languages that the word 
we must compare with is not pamp-u, but panup-u; and 

that the p of panup-u does not belong to the root, but is a 
formative, alternating, according to the custom of the language, 
with city as in j)anuch‘U. The resemblance to the Greek is con- 
siderably lessened hereby ; but it would disappear altogether if 
the initial p q£ pampu should have to be given up. It appears 
to me uncertain wdiether amip-u or panup~u were the original 
form, but the analogy of the Tamil and Malay(i]am leads me to 
assign the preference to anup-u. If so, the change from mtup-u 
to panvp-u must be regarded as a corruption, and no argument 
can be built upon it. Dr Gundert supposes the root of this 
word to be an ( = eUy Tam. -Mai. ), to say, and considers annppuy 
to send, Tam. -Mai., as meaning to cause to say. To cause to 
say in Canareso is enim. Another word meaning to say in Tamil 
is paun-Uy another again pani. See previous word pan. In 
Tulu, liaiipu is to say. 

par-Uy to be old, to become ripe ; para-niy a ripe fruit ; Can. pala {r 
changed into 1 ) ; Tel. paiidu (r changed dialectically into d and 
then nasalised). Comp. Persian bery fruit Armenian peric; 
Latin frii-oVy frit»x. Comp, also the Sans, plialay fruit, a word 
which has been borrowed by the Taniil in the sense of effect or 
profit, but which is never confounded by it with its own 
jmra-m, I suspect jjhala, however, to be identical in origin 
with the Drav. paray ficda . — See also the Semitic analogies of 
this word. Another form of this w'ord, with a slightly different 
meaning, is jyora, Tain., Can. old, long in use, of ancient date. 

,, Comp. Greek craXaz-o;, old, ancient ; craXa/, in olden times. 

paly n^ny, various many people ; many things. The 

ordinary adjectival form of this word, which is used in the col- 
loquial dialect without discrimination of number or gender, is 
2 mlay but pal is more classical. There is also a verb formed 
from the same base, ijal-guy to become many, to be multiplied, 
to increase. There is probably a connection between this w^ord 
and the Sans, puluy more correctly puruy perhaps for parUy 
much [from pnr% to fill {pi^a7'-mi )\ ; but it still more closely 
resembles the Greek ^roXu;, croXu, many, much, the Latin. pluSy 
and the Goth, and Old QQxm,Jiluy much. Comp, polar y many 
persons, with 6t voXkoi, the ,piany, the majority. — See Scythian 
Affinities. 

palf-iy a towm, a village, a school, a place of worship for foreigners. 
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especially in MalQyd.lain. Trichinopoly = TirisirdrppalU^ the 
city of the three-headed {Rdkslbosa). Comp. a city, from 
flroXsw, to haunt, to frequent 

pain is found in Sanskrit dictionaries, but I consider it to be 
a purely Dravidian word ; root probably pal, hollow. 
piy-hJc~u^ to rend in pieces, to card, to comb cotton, to pick. Comp. 

• crex-w, to comb ; English to pick (1) 
pir-if to divide ; also p6r^ to cleave, and pdl, a portion. Comp. Sans. 
phal~a, to divide ; but especially the Latin pars, a portion ; 
also portioj from the supposititious root por-o or par-o, to appor- 
tion, to divide. The Greek cro^-w, in the sense of im-par-ting, 
is doubtless an allied word. — See also the Semitic Affinities. 
pilUeiy Tam. a child ; Tel. pillay Can. piUey Latin puell-us, puell-Oy 
a boy, a girl; compare with pullusy the young of an animal. 
If the Latin word is derived from puer-ulusy it is probably 
unconnected with pilUei, Perhaps a more reliable affinity is 
that of fil-iuB, jll-iay a son, a daughter, supposed to mean liter- 
ally a suckling. — See also the Scythian Vocabulary. 
pugavy to praise. Comp. Old Prussian pagir-Uy I praise, and the cor- 
* responding noun pagir-snay praise, 
purudiy also pdri and pdrdiy dust; Can. puUly sand. Comp. Latin 
pidvis, 

piir-aniy a side, especiaMy the outside, the exterior, the back^^.^., 
appuraniy that side ; ipputamy this side : adjectivally puT-attUy 
external : adverbially puvamhdga {puvam-V -dga)y externally ; 
as a verbal theme puTapjmdn {piiTa-{ij)-padu)y to set out ; Can. 
pororgey outside ; pora-duy to set forth. There is, doubtless, an 
ulterior connection between puva-m, the outside, externally, and 
pivay other, after ; yet they are not to be regarded as one and 
the same word; tmdipuTam has affinities of its own, as \rell 
meanings of its own. Comp. Greek cra^a, beside, in which one 
of the meanings of the Dravidian word appears, whilst the mean- 
ing of * side' is not conveyed by the correlative Sanskrit para. 
Comp, especially the Latin foris, abroad )foritmy a public place ; 
foriy the decks of a ship, witli the Canarese poray outside. This 
seems a more natural derivation of foris than the Greek 6\joay 
Sans, dvdray a door, a word which I have compared with the 
Dravidian tivay tb open. In the Dravidian languages f is un- 
known, and p is always used instead. 
pds-eiy a cat, especially in the South-Tamil idiom ; Mai. pUchclia. In 
the Cashgar dialect of the Afghan, pusha signifies a cat. 
Comp. Irish pusy a cat ; English puss. 
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Tel. a cat pul-i signifies a tiger, or more correctly a cheetah, or 
hunting leopard, in all the Dravidian dialects. Comp. Persian 
pelang^ a tiger, but especially the Latin fdea or felleSy a cat, a 
word which is also used to denote various animals of a similar 
character. 

jietiy a female. Comp. Lat. femina. 

per~tif great ; another form of the same adjective in Tamil, and perfiaps 
a more ancient one, is par-u. Possibly pal-ay many, is a related 
roo^ seeing that there appears to bo the same relation between 
X^er-v, or par-Uy great, and pal~ay many, that there is between 
siT-Uy small, and sil-ay few. ^er-Uy great, i^ also used as a 
verbal theme, and in that connection it signifies to increase, to 
grow. Comp. Sans, puruy puluy much, harliy varhy "to be pre- 
eminent, but especially the Zend he7*ez and harezy great, herezaitiy 
to grow. 

pet^Uy to obtain, to get or beget, to bear, to bring forth ; verbal noun 
peT-Uy 2 k bringing forth or birth, a thing obtained or a benefit. 
pxT-ay to be born, to proceed from, is doubtless a related word; and 
there is probably a relationship between these words (especially the 
latter) and pixay other, pir-aguy after, pura-viy the exterior, atid 
even por-Uy to bear or sustain. Comp, the Lat. par-ioy pe-per-iy to 
bring forth, to acquire. Possibly the ultimate base of all these 
words is the Indo-European prepositioli, signifying progres- 
sive motion, expansion, excess, <S:c. ; and the Zend form of this 
preposition, /m, indicates the propriety of classing the Latin 
fru-x with the other derivatives. See also the Semitic Vo- 
cabulary. 

pei-{yyany a boy, a servant ; also ptiAxi)-al and pei-dal ; Mai. pei-dal ; 
Can. hei-da. The termination aly daly is that of the abstract 
, verbal noun ; and consequently peiyal might be applied to a 
youth of either sex, a child, tliough restricted in Tamil to the 
masculine. Malay^Jam has dn pei-daly a boy, peidal-dly a girl : 
root pas =peiy green, fresh, young. Comp. Greek era?;, orai3-i;, 
a boy or girl, a servant ; Laconian ; Latin puer; Persian 
hachy a boy, pusery a son ; Swedish poike ; English hoy. The 
Sanskrit p^Uray a son, has also been supposed to be derived 
from this theme. See also Scythian Affinities. 

poT-Uy to sustain, to bear, to suffer patiently, pov-uppUy responsibility, 
pox-n-mdy patience. Comp. Sans, hhri {hhQr)y to bear ; Gothic 
hair-auy hdVy herarriy to bear ; Old High German hh'auy piran ; 
English heaVy hore ; Old English heatUy a child ; Greek ; 
Latin fer-o. Tamil distinguishes between this word and jpip-a. 
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to be born, though both are probably from the same base. 
Latin in like manner distinguishes between par 4 o and fer-o, 
whilst the Teutonic tongi|^s make no difference between hear^ 
to sustain, and hear, to bring forth. They constitute one word, 
from which is formed the past participle to be born or borne, 
and also the noun birth, 

pon^u-du^ p&r-du, time ; theme por, probably to divide. Comp. Sans. 
vdr-a, time ; Pers. hdr, the theme of hdri, once j Lat. her, the 
suffix of time, which appears in the names of the months from 
Septem-Z><?r to Decem- 6 €r. 

2^6, to go j also 2j6-gu (with the usual formative addition of gu). The 
imperative of 2'*hgit is p6. Laghmani (an Afghan dialect) pdk, 
tO' go j Greek / 3 a- w, to go ; Lat. va^do, to march j Heb. h6, to 
come, occasionally to go. 

2)6d‘ti, to put. Comp. Dutch poot-en, to set or plant ; Danish i^od-er, 
to graft j English to jiuL 

hil-u, Can. to fall j Tam. vir-u. Comp. English to Jull ; German 
fall-en. 

mag-an, a son, a male. Comp. Gothic mag-tis^ a boy, a son, from the 
verbal theme mag, originally to grow, then to be able ; Gaelic 
mah, a spn ; Tibetan maga, son-in-law. Comp, also Lat. mas, 
a male. 

man, to remain, to abide (root of manei, house). Comp.* Lat. manere^ 

may-ir, hair. Probably from mayi, Mai. black = Tam. mai. Comp. 
Persian mui; Armenian mas, hair. 

mav-a, to fo^eget. Comp. Lithuanian mirsz, to forget. 

md, a male,; particularly the male of the lion, elephant, horse, and 
svino— ari^md, a male lion. Comp. Lat. mas, a male. 

mdrg-u, to die, to languish, to mingle, mdr, to be confused, to be lazy ; 
Tndl, to die, to perish. Comp. Lat. marc-eo, to wither, to*be 
faint, to be languid or lazy, and also the Greek which 

in th& passive voice signifies to waste away, or die. Possibly 
all these words have a remote connection with mri {mar), Sans, 
to die. It would seem, however, that there is a closer connec- 
tion between the Latin and Greek secondary themes here 
adduced and the Tamil than between the Sanskrit and the 
Tamil, marka, Vedic Sans., according to some, means dying 
away. 

mig-u, much, great : as a verbal theme, to be much, minj-u, to 
abound (from mij, nasalised), is a collateral root. Belated 
words, Tel. migal-u, remainder^ that which is too much ; mi- 
gvla and migala, adverb and adjective, much, exce^ingjj^ also 
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mikkili, the same ; Can. mig-u^ to exceed, also migil-u^ both as 
a verb and as a noun ; anoient dialect of Can. much, 

mogga^ and also moggara^ nipWeala^ a mass, a heap, an assem- 
blage. 

The Sanskrit maKi^ great, from mah (originally perhaps 
mngh\ to grow, is frequently used in the Dravidian dialects, 
but it is always considered to be a Sanskrit derivative, notothe 
original base from which the above-mentioned Dravidian words 
have been derived. This view is confirmed by the circumstance 
that the Dravidian languages have no word signifying much, 
except mig-u, and its correlatives. The Dravidian words 
quoted above, bear a much closer resemblance to the corre- 
sponding words in tlie Classical and Germanic tongues than to 
the Sanskrit. Thus, the Latin mag-nns, niag-is ; tjie Persian 
mih or meah ; the Greek /atya or fLtydko^ ; the Old High Ger- 
man mihhil, michil ; Norse mikil ; Danish megen\ English 
migh-i ; Scotch mickle, appear to be more closely connected 
■with the Tam. mig-u, the Can. nligal and mokkala^ and the 
Tel. migala and mikkili, than with the Sans. mah~at. The 
final al of the Dravidian words is one of the most common for- 
matives of verbal nouns. See the section on Roots.” 
mi^gii, muru-gu, to plunge, to sink, amir appears to be a softened 
form of the same word ; and probably Che y of is only 

a formative. Comp. Lat. merg^o, to plunge, immerse. 
margo, however, is supposed to bear the same rela^on to Sans. 
majj that frango does to Sans, hhanj (originally perhaps hhranj), 
mugil, Tam. and ancient Can. a cloud. Comp. Sans, m^lia, a cloud, 
from mih {mehati), to .sprinkle. The word 9/^Ma,has been 
boiTowed from Sanskrit by the Dravidian languages, and is 
now more commonly used than mugil. The latt^, however, is 
found in the classics, is much used by the peasantry, and 
appears to be a pure Dravidian Avord. Doubtles? megha and 
mugil are ultimately allied; but there seems to !be a special 
connection between the Dravidian word and the Griek 
a cloud, the Lithuanian migla, the Slavonian mgla, and the 
Gothic milh-ma ; in each of Avhich the I of mugil retains its 
place. Dr Gundert derives mugil from Can. muclkh-u {mug), 
to cover over, to shut in, with the addition of the formative U. 
muyal, to labour, to endeavour. Comp. Lat. mol-ior, to endeavour, to . 
strive ; Greek /iwX-o;, the toil of war ; Eng. to moU, to labour 
or strive. 

miiTumuTu, to grumble, to murmur. A very similar word noTumoTu, 
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to murmur, would naturally be regarded as identical with 
muTumuTu ; but a different origin is ascribed to each, mopw- 
moTii is said to be simply £n4^ solely a mimetic word^ one of a 
large class of imitative, reduplicated exclamations — he said 
moTVrmoTu — f.e., he spoke angrily ;^his head said Mtu-kiTu — 
Le.y it went round. muTumuTUy on the other hand, it is said, 
• is not purely imitative, but is supposed to be regularly formed 
by reduplication from muTu, the base of mutu-kku, to twist, to 
chafe ; and the signification of grumbling, and being discon- 
tented, has arisen from that of chafing. Whatever be the 
derivation of the Tamil word, it may be compared with the 
Latin murmuro, to mutter. The Latin word is evidently an 
imit4tive one, the reduplication of the syllable mur being used 
to signify the continuance of a low muttering sound, mur has 
doubtless some connection with the base of musso^ mussito^ to 
mutter or grumble. Comp, also the Greek expression to say fiZ 
AfcD, to mutter, to grumble. The Old Prussian murra^ to mur- 
mur, is evidently related. See also the Scythian Affinities. 
The Tamil word means not only to utter a muttering sound, but 
also ‘ to express discontent, to be angry ; * and in this it goes 
beyond the, meaning of the corresponding Latin mxvrmuro. 
Muttering is in Tamil expre^ed by mmia-munay a somewhat 
similar, yet independent, imitative word. 
m'Akk-n, the nose : theme mug-ar, Tam. -Mai. to smell. Comp. Greek 
the nose. The Greek word is said to be derived from 
to moan, to mutter, to suck in, or from the dis- 

charge from the nose (Latin mucus). It is worth consideration, 
however, whether the Dravidian derivation is not, after all, a 
more prdbable one. 

mel, fine, thin, st>ft, tender ; mell-a^ softly, gently. Comp. Latin 

is, soft, tender, pliant ; Greek fiaXa^iog, soft, gentle, tender. 
The derivation of the Latin mollis, from movilis, seems incon- 
sistent with the connection which subsists between mollis and 
tJLOLkax.ig ; and the resemblance of both to tlie Dravidian mel is 
remarkable. Comp. Sans, mridu, soft, which is in Tamil med-u. 
I can scarcely think mel, like medru, derived from mridu. 
rCiy, Tel. a stone. Bearing in mind the mutual interchange of r and 
I, we may perhaps compare this w^ord with the Greek Xa-ag or 
Xa/-a, a stone, rdy seems to correspond to Tam. axei (another 
form of pdxei), a rock. 

mZ, strong ; vaUv-ya, van-mei (ved-mei), strength. The Dravidian lan- 
guages have borrowed, and frequently use, the Sana. bala{bx 
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Tamil halan^ halam^ and even mlani) ; and it might at first 
be supposed that this is the ori^n of ml% &c. 1 am persuaded, 
however, that the wordl^ cfted above have not been derived 
from Sanskrit, but have been the property of the Dravidian 
languages from the" beginning. The Dravidian val has given 
birth to a large family, not only of adjectives and nouns, but 
also of derivative verbs, which have no connection whatever 
with anything Sans. — val-am^ the right hand; val4^ to 
drag, to row; val-u^ to grow strong; val-iya, spontaneously, ike. ; 
and if this word is not to be regarded as Dravidian; this family 
of languages must be supposed to be destitute of a word to 
express so necessary and rudiinental an idea as strong, val, 
also, more closely resembles the Latin val-eo, to be strong, and 
val-idus, than the Sanskrit bala-m. 

raly fertility, abundance ; vaUar, and many related verbs, to rear, to 
cause to grow. Comp. Latin al-o, to nourish. Connection 
doubtful. 

vdngUy to receive, to take. Comp. German {emp)fangen. 

vind-Uy the wind. Comp. Latin vent-us; English wind. The Tamil 
word seems to be derived from viii, the sky : its resemblance 
to vent-u^ and loind is, therefore, probably, accidental, the root 
of those words being vd, to blow (Sans.), and their Sans, equiva- 
lent vdta, 

vireiy to shiver from cold, to grow stiff from cold. Comp. Greek 

to tremble, to shiver ; to shiver or shudder with cold ; 

frost, cold, a shivering from cold ; also Latin frig-eo, to 

t be cold ; frig-uSy cold ; rig-eOy rig-ovy to be stiff, as from cold ; 
English to freeze. 

vlriy useless, vain. Comp. Latin van-us, empty, unreal, frivolous, vain. 

• ve7ji4'‘'^9 wish, to want. Comp. English want from Saxon waniany 
to fail. The corresponding Can. word is hHuy but this has 
also the shape of Mndu, Another Can. form is MkUy from an 
older Mlku, The root must have been v^y which means in 
High Tam. to desire. 

ver-Uy different, other. Comp. Latin var~u$y the secondary meaning of 
which is different, dissimilar; also var-iusy diversified, various, 
different from something else. Root of vet^u : ver-Uy void ; the 
primitive meaning of which seems to have been ‘ distant.* 
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SECTION AFFINITIES, 

p 4^' 

OE DEAVIDIAN WOEDS WHICH APPBAE TO BE ALLIED TO HEBEEW AND 
ITS SISTER TONGUES. 

The number of such words in the Dravidian languages is not great ; 
and it might be objected that in attempting to establish the existence 
of this class of affinities, in addition to affinities of the Indo-European 
and Scythian classes, I prove nothing by attempting to prove too 
much. I answer, that I do not attempt to establish anything or to 
prove anything. I content myself with adducing facts. I submit 
to the reader a list of words which exhibit some interesting points of 
resemblance between the Dravidian vocabulary and the Hebrew. I 
am doubtful whether any of those resemblances is of such a nature as 
to furnish evidence of relationship, but I am not doubtful of the desir- 
ableness of giving them a place in this list. They will serve at least 
to show whether further investigation in this direction is likely to be 
rewarded with important results or not. In some of the instances 
which will be adduced, the Semitic words ajipear to resemble Indo- 
European words, well as words belonging to the Dravidian lan- 
guages ; but it will be found that the Dravidian analogies appear in 
general to be closer than the Indo-European, and it is for that reason 
that the words are inserted in this list rather than in the preceding 
one. In some instances, again, the only resemblances to the Semitic 
w'ords are such as are Dravidian. 

If the existence of Semitic affinities in the Dravidian languages 
could be established, it would not be possible to explain those affinities 
by supposing them to have been introduced by the Jews who have 
settled on some parts of the Malabar coast ; for the Jews, whether 
‘‘black” or “white,” have carefully preserved their traditional policy 
of isolation ; they are but a small handful of people at most ; they 
have never penetrated far into the interior, even on the Malabar coast, 
whilst on the Coromandel coast, where Tamil is spoken, they are 
entirely unknown ; and the Dravidian languages were fully formed, 
and Tamil, it is probable, had been committed to writing, long before 
the Jews made their appearance in India. Whatever words, therefore, 
might appear to be the common property of Hebrew and the Dra- 
vidian languages, would have to be regarded either as indicating an 
ancient, pre-historic intermixture or association of the Dravidians witli 
the Semitic race, or rather perhaps as constiiuting traces of the original 
oneness of the speech of the Noachidse. 
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app^y father! ’vocative of app-an. This word for father is found 
unaltered in all the DravidiMb^^dialects, except the Tulu, in 
which, strange to say, appe mes^s mother ; amme^ father. This 
appe may possibly be a hardened form of awe. Comp. Can. 
awey a mother, or grandmother, ammcy Tulu father, is allied 
to the Tam. ammAriy mother's brother, also father, though 
rarely used in the latter sense. The Mech, a Bhutd.n dialect, 
has appa for father; the Bhotiya aha; the Singhalese appd. 
Analogies will also be found in the Scythian vocabulary. 

Ill all the languages of the Indo-European and Semitic 
families tlie ultimate base of the words which denote father, is 
p or 6, and that of the words which denote mother is m. The 
difference between those two families consists in this, that the 
Indo-European words commence with the consonants p or m — 
e.g.y pater y mater y from the Sans, roots pdy to protect ; mdy to 
make (a child in the womb) ; whilst in the Semitic languages, 
those consonants are preceded by a vowel — e.g,y Hebrew dh, 
father ; ^my mother. Comp, also, however, ambdy Sans, mother. 
In this particular the Dravidian languages follow the Semitic 
rule — e.g,, Tam. app-aiiy father; amm^dly mother. The resem- 
blance between appan (vocative opypdi)y and the Chaldee cihhdy 
father (Syriac dhh)y is remarkable. It is so close, that in the 
Tamil translation of G«‘iL iv. 6, ahha\ father, there is no differ- 
ence whatever, either in spelling or in sound, between the 
Aramaic word ahhd (which by a phonetic law becomes appd in 
Tamil), and its natural and proper Tamil rendering appd; 
in consequence of which it has been found necessary to use the 
Sans, derivative pidd-(%^-ey instead of the Tamil appdy as the 
translation of the second word. 

'dinm-dy mother ! vocative of amm-ei or amm-dl, mother. Comp. Heb. 

mother ; Syr. dmd. See also the Scythian and Indo-European 
affinities of this word, which are still closer than the Semitic. 

dr-u, a river ; Tel. : correlative root eW, Tam. a natural reservoir 
of water. Comp. Hebrew y or, a river ; Coptic jaro. See also 

" Scythian Analogies. 

aly not. In all the Dravidian dialects al negatives the attributes of a 
thing ; ily its existence ; U (and sometimes al)y is prohibitive. 
The vowel is transposed in Telugu, and U (the base of Udu)y 
used instead of il. Comp, the negative and prohibitive particles 
of the Hebrew, al and 16 ; also the corresponding Arabic and 
Chaldaic Id. 16 in Hebrew negatives the properties of a thing, 
like al in Tamil, and another particle, ain, a substantive mean 
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ing nothing, is used to negative the existence of it. This idiom 
is one *which remarkably accords with that of the Dravidian 
languages. Comp, also the Chaldee lethy it is not, a compound 
of Id, the negative particle, and ith, the substantive verb ‘ it is ’ 
(a compound resembling the Sans, ndsti)^ with the corresponding 
Tel. ledu (Tam. iladv), it is not, which is compounded of le, the 
• negative particle, and du,t\\Q formative of the third person neuter 
of the aorist. See also Sanskrit and Scythian AflSnities. 

av~d, desire : a related word is dval, also desire, which is a verbal 
' noun derived from the assumed root dv-ti, to desire (Marathi 
dvad, love). The Telugu form of this word is dkali, k between 
two vowels often becomes v. Comp. Heb. avvah, desire, a 
verbal noun derived from dvdli, to desire. The ultimate base of 
the Hebrew do or av is identical not only with the Tamil do or 
av, but with the Latin av-eo, to desire, and the Sanskrit av-a, 
of which to desire is one of the rarer meanings. Comp, also 
Heb. dbdh, to will. 

ir-u, to be ; Brahui, ar. Comp. Babylonian ar, to be ; also Coptic 
er or el, and the Egyptian auxiliary ar. The Dravidian word 
appears to mean primarily to sit, secondarily to be — ue,, to be 
without doing anything. 

iT-a, the ultimate base of iva’ngti, neut., to descend, and its transitive 
itadeku, to cause to descend. Comp. Heb. ydrad (biliteral base 
yar), to descend. 

w'-i, Can. to burn ; Tam. er-L Comp. Heb. dr, fire, or, light. — (See 
also Indo-European Affinities.) 

dr, a city, a town, a village. Comp. Heb. dr ox^ir, a city; Baby- 
lonian er, Assyrian uru, Accadian \ri. 

ev-i, to cast, to shoot. Comp. Heb. ydrdh (biliteral base yar), to cast, 
to shoot. 

erum-ei, a buffalo, especially a cow buffalo; Tulu, erniina. Comp. 
Heb. rem, a buffalo or wild ox. Kesemblance probably acci- 
dental. Boot of the Drav. urord er (obsoJ.), to jdough ; root of 
the Heb. probably rdm, to be high. 

kdr, a sharp point. Comp. Heb. kdr, to pierce, to bore ; Sans. kRurf 
to cut. 

idy, to lean, to recline. Comp. Heb. shd*an (biliteral base, sha! or 
ska), to lean. 

sinam, anger: verb, sim-hku, to be angry. Comp. Heb. sdn^; Chald. 
sen^, to hate; Heb. sinah, hatred. The corresponding Can. 
word being kini, to be offended, sina-m is probably softened 
from kinorVi, Analogy doubtful. 
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iir-Uf to hiss. Comp. Heb. shdrak (biliteral base shar), to hiss ; Greek 
to pipe, to hiss. 

ium-eiy a burden : verb, sumorkhi, to bear, to carry. Comp. Heb. 
sdmah (biliteral base sam), to support, to uphold, to weigh 
heavily on. 

hiv-ar^ a wall. Comp. Heb. shdr, a wall. 

itvv-ei, equal, level, correct : base sev or Se, A nasalised, adj(9ctival 
form of the same root is sen — e.^., sen-Lamir, correct Tamil, 
the classical dialect of the Tamil language. From se^ sev, or 
ien, is formed semm-ei (hn-mei), an abstract of the same mean- 
ing as sevvei. Comp. Heb. shdvdh ; Chald. shevd (biliteral base 
shav or shev), to bo equal, to be level. If the Sanskrit sama^ 
even, is at all connected with the Tamil ^ev or Sen, the connec- 
tion is remote ; whereas the Tamil and the Hebrew words seem 
to be almost identical. 

ndtt-u, to fix, to set up, to establish : ulterior verbal theme nad-it, to 
plant. Comp. Heb. ndtd' (biliteral base nat\ to j^larit, to set 
up, to estsiblish. 

nttt-tii to lengthen, to stretch out ; formed by causative reduplication 
of the final consonant from ntd-u (also nil), long. Comp. Heb- 
ndtdh (biliteral base nat)^ to stretch out. , 
nMc-u^ to look direct at, to address. Comp. Heb. n^^kah (base woik), 
straight forward^ over against. < 
par-u, to become ripe, to fruit ; parorm, a ripe fruit. Comp. Heb. 
pdrdh, to be fruitful, to bear fruit ; pdrali^ to blossom, to break 
forth (biliteral base of both, par\ Especially comp. per% fruit. 
Comp, also Armenian perky and Persian beVy fruit. Doubt, 
however, is thrown upon the affinity of these words with the 
Dravidian par-Uy in consequence of the root-meaning of par-u 
{par-a) being, to become old, to be accustomed. 
pdly a part, a portion, a class ; Can. j)dl-Uy Tulu 2 nr^ ; collateral Tam. 
roots pir4y to divide ; 7?e7-a, also por, to cleave. Comp. Heb. 
pdldhy pdldy 2>dlaliy ^tdlug y pdlal ; and also (by the interchange 
of r and V) pdrashy pdrasy and Chald. perdsy to separate, to 
divide, to distinguish, ifec. All these words (like the Tam. p)dl 
and pir-iy and also pagiry to divide), include the idea of separa- 
tion into parts. — See also the Indo-European analogies of these 
roots — e.g,y Sans. phal-Uy to divide ; Latin jpar5, and por-tio, 
a portion. 

peT-Uy to obtain, to bear or bring forth, to get or beget ; verbal noun 
p^T-^y a bringing forth or birth, a thing obtained, a benefit : 
collateral root, piV-ay to be born; 7 ?ir-a, Tam. other, after; 
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puT-a, outside. Comp. Heb. pdrdh^ to be fruitful ; pert, fniit ; 
pdrah, to blossom, to break forth. The connection between 
par-<Lm, Tam., and pert, Heb. fruit, cannot be depended upon ; 
but there seems to be an intimate relation between per-u, to 
bear, piv-a, to be born, and the Semitic words which are here 
adduced, as well as tlie Latin par-io, pe-per-i. 
hd, Can. to come j Tam. vd. Comp. Heb. hd, to come, to come in ; 
Babylonian, ha, to come. 

indy, to die, to put to death. Comp. Heb. mdth, to die. Comj). also 
muwo, dead, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect. 

•mdv-u, to change ; Can. to sell ; base maT-u, other. Comp. Heb. mdr, 
to change or exchange, of which the niphal is ndmar, as if 
from a base in nidrar or mdr ; mdhar, mdimr, to change, to 
buy. The corresponding Syriac mJor means to buy. 
misuJcha-n, a poor, worthless fellow ; mihtkh-ei, a worthless article. 
Comp. Heb. misken, poor, unfortunate. The Hebrew word is 
derived from sdkan j but Gesenius says a new verb arose from 
this in several Semitic languages, the initial m of which was 
radical. It is singular that it has also found its way into 
Tamil ; Mai. miskhi. This word misken has found its way (pro- 
bably by m§ans of the Saracens) into several European lan- 
guages — e,g., French mesquin, Tamil does not contain the 
root of this word ; 4t may therefore be (included to have been 
borrowed from the Arabic or some Semitic dialect. 
mett-a, Tel. (Tam. mettei. Can. motte), a bed, a cotton bed, a cushion. 
The Dravidian word appears to be derived from mel, soft. 
Comp., however, the Heb. mittdh, a bed, a cushion, a litter, 
from ndtdh, to stretch out ; Latin matta, 

SECTION III.— SCYTHIAN AFFINITIES ; 


OK, 

Dravidian ivords which appear to exhibit a near relationship, or at least 
a remarkable resemblance, to words contained in some of the lan- 
guages of the Scythian group, particularly to the Ugro-Finnish 
dialects. 

The majority of the affinities that follow are clearer and more direci 
than the Indo-European or Semitic affinities which have been pointec 
out in the preceding lists. Many of the words which will bo adducec 
as examples are words of a primary character — words which carry 
certain amount of authority in comparisons of this kind. A consider- 
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able number of the Dravidian words in the following list have Sanskrit 
or Indo-European affinities, as well as Scythian ; a very few also have 
Semitic affinities; but 1 have preferred placing them in this list, 
because the Scythian affinities appear to be either the most numerous 
or the closest. Such words, though they are but few, are of peculiar 
interest, as tending to prove the primitive oneness of the Scythian and 
Indo-European groups of tongues. In some instances I have given a 
place in this list to words which I have already placed in the Indo- 
European list, and the affinities of which I have stated in loco I con- 
sider more distinctively Indo-European than Scythian. I have inserted 
them here also, in order to make the comparison more complete. 

I have already said that I consider the comparison of words of less 
importance towards the determination of affinities than the comparison 
of grammatical forms and spirit. It may be capable of proof that two 
languages are as nearly related as Latin and Greek, whilst the bulk 
of. the words in each of those languages, including many of those that 
are most essential to the expression of the wants of daily life, may be 
found to b# totally dificrcnt from the corresponding words in the 
other. If this is the case with the Aryan languages, most of which 
exhibit traces of having been highly cultivated from, and even before, 
the first dawn of history, much more is it to be .oxpectcid in the case 
of the uncultivated, or but recently cultivated, languages of the so- 
called Scythian stockji The earliest cultivaf^ed language of this family 
(the MedprScythian of the Behistun inscriptions) has passed away 
altogether from the world, or been absorbed by other languages ; and 
those inscriptions arc the only proof of its existence which it has left 
behind. The Finnish, the Hungarian, and the Turkish languages 
have been cultivated only within the last few centuries ; whilst a far 
greater number of the Scythian dialects have up to the present day 
received no literary cultivation whatever. They are spoken by "roving 
hordes leading a rude pastoral life, by agricultural serfs, or by still 
more barbarous tribes living by fishing or the chase; and the only 
literary records the languages they speak contain consist of a few 
songs, with the addition perhaps of a recently executed translation of 
^ one of the Gospels. Consequently, whilst those languages exhibit 
distinct traces of a common origin, or at least of development in the 
lines and in accordance with the rules of a common formative force, 
they differ from one another in details in a degree which it is hardly 
possible for a student of other families of tongues to conceive. It 
would scarcely, therefore, be in accordance with analogy to .€xpect 
to discover in the languages of the Scythian stock any very consi- 
derable number of words closely resembling words that are contained 
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in the long-isolated and far more highly developed Dravidian tongues ; 
especially if it be supposed, as I have always supposed, that the 
Dravidian tongues exhibit traces of their existence at a time prior 
to tlie final separation of the Indo-European tongues from the Scy- 
thian, when words and meanings of words did not belong exclu- 
sively to the one rather than to the other, but were the common 
property of both. It may be objected tliat the argument derived 
from Scythian affinities is weakened by the fact that the Scythian 
words which correspond wdth certain words in the Dravidian tongues 
are not found altogether in one dialect, but exist some in one and 
some in another of the Scythian languages. I admit that such 
coincidences are not perfectly conclusive; but I must remind the 
reader that he is obliged to be content with such partial coinci- 
dences with regard to the inter-relationship of the Scythian languages 
themselves. 

For the Scythian affinities apparent in the Dravidian pronouns and 
numerals, see the sections devoted to those parts of speeoh. 

alchaf Can. and Tel. elder sister ; Tam. aJclcei, ahkd, and aJd'-df ; 
Mardthi alcd. In Sans. ahJed signifies a mother; and an im- 
probable Sans, derivation has been attributed to it by native 
scholars. I believe this word to be one of those \vhich the 
Sans, has borrowed from the indigenous Dravidian tongues^ 
and this supposition is confirmed by its extensive use in the 
Scythian group. The Sans, signification of this >vord, a mother, 
diflfers, it is true, from the ordinary Dravidian meaning, an 
elder sister; but mother is one of its meanings in poetical 
Tamil, and a comparison of its significations in various lan- 
guages shows that it was originally used to denote any elderly 
female relation, and that the meaning of the ultimate base was 
probably ‘old.' The following arc Scythian instances of the 
use of this root with the meaning of elder sister, precisely as 
in the Dravidian languages : — ^Tungusian oki or akin; • Mon- 
golian achan ; Tibetan achche; a dialect of the Turkish ege^ 
Mordvin akg ; other Ugrian idioms iggen. The Lappish akke 
signifies both wife and grandmother. The Mongol aka, Tun- 
gusian aki, and the Uigur aclta, signify an elder brother ; whilst 
the signification of old man is conveyed by the Ostiak iki, the 
Finnish uJcko\ and the Hungarian agg. Even in the Ku, a 
Dravidian dialect, akke means grandfather. The ultimate base 
of all these words is probably ak, old. On the other hand, 
akJca, in Osmanli Turkish, means a younger sister ; and the 

2 i 
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same meaning appears in several related idioms. It may, there- 
fore, be considered ])ossib}e that akka meant originally sister ; 
and then elder sister or younger sister, by secondary or restricted 
usage. TJie derivation of akkay from a root signifying old, 
would appear to be the more probable one. 

It is proper here to notice the remarkable circumstance that 
the Dravidian languages, like those of the Scythian grotip in 
genera], are destitute of any common term for brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, &c., and use instead a set of terms which combine 
the idea of relationship with that of age — e.^., elder brother, 
younger brother, elder sister, younger sister, and so on. 

ait-aiiy father ; att-eiy mother ; also dU-ariy a superior (masc.) ; dit-dly 
mother. We find in the Sans, lexicons attdy a mother, an 
elder sister, a mother’s elder sister; also attiy in theatrical 
language, an elder sister. I regard this word also, as used in 
Sanskrit, as probably of Dravidian origin ; and it will be found 
that cn one or another of the related meanings of father or 
mother, it has a wide range of usage throughout the Scythian 
tongues. The change of it in some Dravidian dialects into sk 
or clichy is in perfect accordance with generally prevalent laws 
of sound. Hence the MalayMam achch-aii 'and the Canarese 
ajj-a, grandfather, are identical with the Tamil atl-an; and pro- 
bably the Hindi and Marilthi djd, a ^grandfather, is a related 
word, if not identical, atteiy mother (Tam.), is achchay also 
achchiy in Mai. ati-eiy Tam., att-ey Can., a«-a, Tel., have also 
the meanings of mother-in-law, sister-in-law, paternal aunt ; and 
the corresponding Singhalese ail'd means a maternal grand- 
mother; meanings which are not found in Sans. In South 
Malayajani dchchi means mother, matron. 

For the Scythian analogies of these words, compare Finnish 
ditiy mother, together with the following words for father — 
viz., Turkish tita; Hungarian atya ; Finnish Cheremiss 
dtyd; Mordvin atai; Ostiak ata. Comp, also Lappish ay a, 
grandfather, and also aftje. It is remarkable that atta is also 
found in Gothic — e.y., aitaUy father; aitheiriy mother. Comp, 
also array and Latin atta, a salutation used to old men, equi- 
valent to father. If we might seek for a Dravidian root for 
this widely used word, we may perhaps find it in the Tamil 
attUy to join, to lean upon. 

anil eiy mother; honorifically, elder sister, ann-d and amm-ei are pro- 
bably correlative forms of the same base, m being sometimes 
softened into n. Comp, however Finnish and Hungarian 
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awya, mother; Mordvin anai; Ostiak ane; and also anna, 
and ana in two dialects of the Turkish. The Hindi annly a 
nurse, is possibly the same word. 

apjhan, father. Comp, the following words for father-in-law — viz., 
Ostiak op ; Finnish appi ; Hungarian ip^ ipa^ apos. See 
^ also Semitic Analogies. 

amm-dl, amm-ei, amm-an^ mother : the word is also used honorifically in 
addressing matrons. Another form of this word in Malaydiam is 
iimina, mother. The following are correlative words, amm-dy, 
maternal grandmother, aunt by the mother's side, and amm-dn, 
mother’s brotlier, also sometimes father’s. Comp. Samoiede 
amma, mother ; Jenesei amma or am ; Estrian emma; Finnish 
emd. Comp, also Ostiak tw-a, woman, wife ; Hungarian erne. 
See talso Sanskrit and Semitic Analogies. The Sans, amhd 
or ammd^ mother, properly a name or title of Durgd, seems to 
be derived from tlie Drjividian w’^ord. The bloody rites of 
Durga, or Kali, were probably borrowed from the demonola- 
trous aborigines by the Brahmans ; and amma, mother, the 
name by which she w^as known and worshipped — her only 
Dravidian^name — would naturally bo borrowed at the same 
time. Comp, also the Sciridian amd and the Malay ama, mother. 

It is remarkably that in Tulu the words which denote father 
and mother seem to have mutually^changed places. In Tuju 
amm-e, is father, appe, mother. SeeW explanation of this in 
the Semitic Analogies. Comp, the Mongolian ama, father; 
also Sans, amha, father. In Tibetan and its sister dialects, pa 
or j)0 denotes a man ; ma or mo, a woman ; and these words 
are post-lixed to nouns as signs of gender — e.g,, Bot-pa, a 
Tibetan man, Bot-ma, a Tibetan woman. * 

ar-u, dr, precious, dear, scarce. Comp. Hungarian aru, dr, price ; Fin- 
nish and Lappish arwo. Comp, also Sans, argha, value, price, 
from argh, arh, to deserve. 

al, U, the prohibitive particle, noli — e.g., hodel (from Tcod-u, give), 
give not ; Santal prohibitive did, Comi). Lappish ali or ele ; 
Ostiak ild; and Finnish did. See also Semitic Analogies. 
The Sans, alam cannot properly be called a prohibitive particle; 
it means enough. 

avva, Tel., a grandmother ; Tam. avv-a, a matron, an elderly woman ; 
Can. awe, a mother or grandmother ; Tuda av. Comp. Mord- 
,vin ava, mother. See also Indo-European Analogies. 
aUei^ a wave ; Can. ale; as a verbal theme alei means to wander, to 
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W Unsteady. Comp. Finnish allok^ a wave ; comp, also Ar- 
' menian alik. See especially West Indo-European Affinities. 

^ river; Tel. Comp. Lesghian or/ Avar nor ; Yakutan 

(Siberian Turkish) oryas; La2>pishT«^iro / Ostiak^eaya. Comp, 
also Armenian am; Coptic ^aroy and Hebrew dr, yedr. 
dw, it is, yes ; root d, to become. Comp. Vogul dm, yes ; Hung, 
dm, yes, surely. 

irii-nnhuy iron. Comp. Motor (a Samoiede dialect), 7/r, iron. See also 
Indo-European Analogies. 

Tel. to swim; Can. ; Tam. n%hj-u. Comix Hung, mz^ to 
swim ; Ostiak 'Cidem ; Finnisli uin, 

?7r, a city. Compare Basque ire, a city. See Semitic Analogies. 

to be in, to be ; as a noun, a being, an entity, a thing ; as a post- 
position, in, within ; Ancient Can. d/. As a verb ul is very 
irregular ; and the /, though radical, is often euphonised into ri. 
The primitive form and force of the root are apparent in the 
Tamii appellative verb ulladu (ul(iyadv)^ it is, there is ; the 
Can. nJlavii {id{l)-a-vu)j there are ; and such nouns as Icadavid 
(kada’{vyul)f Tam. God, literally the surpassing or transcendent 
Being ; and nl{iya7n, the mind, that which is within, ulladu 
(wZ-f7w)^has ill Tamil been euphonised into uijdu (like lco\-dUy 
having taken, into hoviduy and thjs euphonised appellative 
fornijj-the inflexional base of the Telugu verb ?/ndt4, to be. 
Comp, with «?, tb be, the Ugrian substantive verb ol^ to be — 
e.y.,* Cheremiss b?dm, I am ; Syrianian voli, I was ; Finnish 
oltn^ I am. Comp, also the Turk, d/, Hung, vol^ to be. 

The primitive meaning of the Dravidian seems to be 
‘ within,' in which sense it is still used as a postposition in 
Tamil. 

frud‘U, to write, to paint. Comp. Hung. iV, to wTite ; Manchu ara; 
Fin. kir, Tel. vrdyu, to write, corresponds, not to the Tamil 
erud’U, but to varei, Can, dare, to draw lines. 
elu-mbu^ bone. Comp. Fin. lua ; Samoiede luy^ bone. 
okk-Uy Mai. all ; oka^ Tel. «ne. Comp. Mordvin wok^ all. 
kad4^ kar-ii to bite. Comp. Lapp, kask, to bite ; Hung. Iiai^ap {h in 
Hungarian corresponding wdth k in Finnish). See Indo- 
European Affinities. 

katf-Uy to bind, to tie. Comp, following words, each of which has 
the same signifleatioh : Hung, kbt ; Ostiak kattem (to fasten, to 
catch) ; Syrianian kuta ; Finn, keitt ; Lapp, karet ; also Hung. 
kottel, rope. 
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han^ an eye. Comp. Chinese ngan^ yen, 

karpsir^ tears. Comp. Finn, kdnyv; Hung, hbnny. The Tamil word 
{karjrnir) literally signifies eye-water, so that this resemblance is 
probably accidental. 

kapp-al, a ship, a vessel, probably a verbal noun from kap2>u, Tel. to 
cover over ; derivative Telugu noun kapp-u^ a covering. The 
verbis not found in Canarese or Tamil, but the Canarese noun 
kapp~u, a subterraneous room, a pit-fall for catching elephants 
(covered over with branches of trees and grass), and the Tamil 
noun kappaly a ship, properly a decked vessel, in contradis- 
tinction to paduguy an open vessel, are evidently identical in 
origin with the Telugu verb and noun. The Malay word for 
‘ ship * is kapdl; but this has probably been borrowed direct 
from Tamil, and forms one of a small class of Malay words 
which have sprung from a Dravidian origin, and which were 
introduced into the Eastern Archipelago, either by means of 
the Klings (Kalingas) who settled there in primitive times, or 
by means of the Arab traders, whose first settlements in the 
East were on the Malabar coast, where the Malay Mam, the 
oldest daughter of the Tamil, is spoken. The following Scy- 
thian words for ‘ ship ’ appear to be analogous to the Tamil, 
and have certainly not been borrowed from it^: Vogul kap or 
kaha; Samo’iede^ yteJe / Jencsei kep ; Yerl^esian kaf; Ostiak 
chap. See also the analogies adduced under the word kehi^ 
a cave. ' y* » 

kar-u, black, an euphonised form of which is kdr ; Gujatathi karo. 
Comp. Turkish (2iiara or kdra ; Calrnuck chara ; Mongolian 
k^ara; Japanese kiiroL One of the eight words belonging 
to the language of the ancient Turks of the Alt«e, recorded 
by the Chinese, was ^•oro, black. .See Introduction. These 
Scythian affinities are too distinct to admit of the smallest 
doubt. There is evidently a connection between this Scytho- 
Dravidian root and the Sanskrit kdla, black; Tamil kdlam; 
from which there is a derivative, kdragam, that throws light 
on the relation of kdla to kar-u. Comp. Greek xeX-a/vog. Pro- 
bably also kri (kar), the radical portion of krishna, Sans, black 
(adjectival form kdrslina), is related to the same Scythian 
theme, and ultimately to kdUa, 

kardrdi, a bear, from kara-du^ rough. Comp. Samoiede korgo ; Tun- 
gusian kaii^ knvXL See also Indo-European Affinities. 
kofru-gu^t eagle. Comp. Ostiak hwnfky an eagle. See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 
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harutUUj tlie throat; also Jcur-al, the 'wind-pipe. Comp. Vogiil 
htrydy the throat; Finnish hirkhii, Jcero^ kerri; Kurd g'eru; 
Lappish karas, Jdrs, Comp, also the Slavonian gorlo; Sans. 
gHvay gala, 

X’rt/, a stone. Comp. Lappish kalle^ also kedke or kerke ; Lesghian 
gul ; Kamtschadale kual, icualla. Probably these words have 
an ulterior connection with the Finnish kiwi; Hungarian, ; 
Ostiak key^ kaikk. Comp, also (through the interchange of I 
and r) the Tamil kdr^ gravel, a pebble, with the Greek 
gravel, and a stone, and the Armenian ]cai\ kuar^ a 

stone. The Dravidian root cannot be traced further than kal^ 
a stone ; but the corresponding Lappish kallt appears to be 
derived from, or connected with, kalw-at, to become hard. 
Comp, also karra^ Lappish, hard, rough. 

kall-amy kala-miy a theft. Comp. Lappish kdesy a lie ; Hung, tsaly to 
cheat ; also Sans, chhalay fraud. 

(pronounced kdttr-u), wind. Probably from M/, one of the 
meaniiigs of which is wind, with the formative addition of du 
{kdl<lu=^kdttrtt) ; Tel. gdli. Comp. Kangazian (a Turkish 
dialect) Z:a^, wind; Sojoten (a Sanioiede dialect) kat; other 
Samoieda, dialects chaty kada (also a storm, ^ charm) ; Georg. 
kari; Jui;^zeh/Aaf/a. 

to heatj,,pr to burn to Comp. Finnish keitCy keittay 

to boil, fo ^bot ; Hungarian keszU, Comp, especially the Indo- 
European.,aflinities of this word. 

kdl, foot ; Tilda kdl ; Tulu kdr. Comp. Mongol kxd ; Ostiak kur ; Tun- 
gusian chalgariy halgan; Permian kok; Ossete kachy kodi ; Vogul 
lal; Korean Canton-Chiuese Wi/ Hung, pya/oy, on foot. 

kiray old, aged. Comp. Hung, kor ; Oriental Turkish chari ; other 
Turkish idioms, kaVy kart; Wotiak keres ; Lesghian heran. 
See the Indo-European analogies of this word. 

kUy Can. below ; Tam. Mr ; ultimate base Mr. Comp. Wolgian kilgiy 
kelga, deep. From the Tamil Mr is derived kir-angUy a bulbous 
root, with which we may perhaps compare the Slavonian koreiiy 
Jenesei* koryl, a root. 

kudir-eiy a horse; Can. hidur-e. The Sanskrit gh6(ay a horse, may 
possibly have an ulterior connection with the Dravidian word ; 
but I cannot suppose the Dravidian word to have been bor- 
rowed from the Sanskrit on^ for the Tamil occasionally borrows 
and uses ghd(a (in Tam. glh&raniy also gddagam; Tel. gurram-u)y 
in addition to its own kudir-ei; besides which Tamil provides 
us with a' probable derivation of kudireiy viz., kudi^ to leap. 
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The Scythian analogies are Jenesei* hit and Lesghian Icota. 
Comp, also Malay hi/la. 

hiid-iy a habitation ; kud il^ kudis-ei^ a lint, a cottage ; probably from 
ku4 (base of kdd)y to come together. In Tel. and Can., gud-i 
means a temple. A similar word, kiita or kiUiy is also con- 
tained in Sanskrit. — See Sanskrit Affinities. . It has a place in 
each of the dialects of the Finnish family — €,g,^ Mordvin 
kudoy a house j Cheremiss kvda^ Finnish kota^ Ostiak chot, 
Lappish kata. I suspect the Saxon cot had a similar origin. 

kul‘ir, cold, to become cold : ultimate base kul ; related words kdd-at 
and kdd-ir, cold; also Tel. and Can. chali, cold, kil-ir, Tam. 
to tremble, seems to be a collateral root. With kul4r comp. 
Lappish kal-ot^ to freeze ; Finnish cyl-ma ; and with chaii (Tel. 
and Can.) comp. Permian cheliy cold. — See also Indo-European 
Affinities. 

keiy hand. 

keyy to do. In all the Dravidian dialects kei is hand. In Telugu 
is also found. The most common form ol this word in 
Telugu is chey-i or chhj-i. The word signifying to do is almost 
identical, viz., key^ chey^ <kc. — See Sanskrit Affinities. Comp, 
the follow;;^ng words in Scythian dialects Hungarian kcz (pro- 
nounced keis)y Finnish kchesi (root genitive kd-an)y 

Estnian kds% Ostiak ket, Lappish Pierjkjtip Lasian ke^ 
Mingrelian cJie, Quasi-Qumuq (a Turkish dialepi) htlyay Turkish 
koly Mongol ghaVy Tungusian gala. The iTuiigarian has both 
kar and kcz; but the former is used to signify arm, the latter 
hand — a distinction which seems to prove that those roots, 
though perhaps ultimately related, have long been independent 
of one another. Tlie words in the various Scythian languages 
signifying to do appear to stand in the same relation to the 
word for hand that they do in the Aryan and Dravidian lan- 
guages. Comp, the Turkish kyly to do ; Mongol ki, Manchu 
gaiy Mordvin kd. These words resemble the Aryan kary to do, 
but still more closely the Dravidian kty kcy <kc. The substantial 
identity of the Indo-European words for hand and to do, with 
the Scythian words, and of the Dravidian with both, seems to 
furnish us, as I have shown under the head of Sanskrit Affini- 
ties, with a reliable illustration of the original oneness of all 
these languages. 

kapp-Uy Can. a subterraneous room, a pitfall ; Tam. kehdy a cave. 
Comp. Mongol and Manchu kohi, a cavity, a cave; Ostiak 
kahay kthiy kaviy a chamber. Comp^ also kapp-aly Tam. a 
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ship, from 1ca^pp<i^ Tel. to cover over. — See Indo-European 
Affinities. 

hivif Can. the ear ] Tam. and Tel. (euphonically softened) chevi^ Tuju 
heppi^ Tuda hevi^ Brahui hhaff: probably related words Md-u, 
' the ear, and kel, to hear. Comp, the following Scythian words 
signifying the ear : — Samoi'ede dialects /to, ku, km; Korean km^ 
Ossete Kurd Turkish dialects kulak. With the |oft- 
eiied Dravidian form im, comp, also Sans, iravas, the ear. 

Tel. the hand. Comp. Kuralian kell and Georgian cheliy the 
hand. See also kei, 

kel, to hear j kel-vi, hearing. Comp. Finnish kuul-en, to hear ; Syryan- 
ian kyla, Chererniss kol-am. Hung, hallaj also to’, to ask, 
Lappish kull-et {kullemy hearing), Ostiak kMj-em, Notice the 
change of the final I of the other Finnish dialects into dj in 
Ostiak, a sort of cerebral consonant, somewhat similar in sound 
to the final I of the corresponding Tamil kel, — See also the 
Indo-European affinities of this word. 
koly to kill. 'Comp. Finnish kuoly to die ; Cher, kol-eniy Syry. kuhty 
Hung, hal — See also Indo-European Analogies. 
kduy a king, a ftilerj in honorific usage a shepherd, or man of the 
sheiiherd caste ; kon-imiy royal authority. Another form of the 
same ' word is koy a king, a god. kdyil in ordinary Tamil 
means ‘a'iemple ; in the Old Tamil of, the Syrian inscriptions 
it means ^ "^lalacc, literally ko~ily the king’s house. It is hard 
to determ^i whether ko or kon is to be regarded as the primi- 
tive form of this w'ord. Comp, the Turkish and Mongolian 
klidtiy also khagdiiy a ruler ; Ostiak khon, 
kur-iy the domestic fowl ; Can, koHy Tula, koiiy Tel. kodi, GOnd kor 
(from ku or kdy to call, to cry as a bird (from which comes 
kuyily Tam. the cuckoo, and kuraly the voice). This word is 
the common term which is used in the Dravidian languages for 
both the cock and the hen. If it is required to express the 
gender, shal, Tam. a cock, or petteiy a hen, is prefixed adjec- 
tivally to the common term kdri, TJie Sanskrit kukhifay a 
cock, may possibly be derived by reduplication from kuy to cry 
as a bird, and if so it is identical in origin with the Drav. kdriy 
both words being formed from a mimetic verbal theme. The 
Scythian analogies, on the other hand, seem closer and more 
. direct. Comp. Vogul korCy Ostiak koreky kureky Permian 
korechy kurygy kuraga. It looks as if the North- Asian tongues 
borrowed this word directly from the Dravidian; for the 
domestic fowl had its origin in ‘India, where the wild variety 
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still exists ; and wlien it was introduced into Upper Asia, the 
name by which it was known in India would naturally be intro- 
duced along with the fowl itself. That name being, not San- 
skrit, but Dravidian, it would almost appear as if the domestic 
fowl had been introduced from India into Central and Northern 
Asia prior to the irruption into India of the Aryan race, and 
the consequent cessation of intercourse between the Dravidians 
and the Scythians. The Dravidian word seems to have found 
its way into two languages of the western branch of the Indo- 
European family, viz., the Persian and the IlussiaA Comp. 
Persian khor-osy a cock ; koiir-eky a poulet ; and the Russ Mr, 
a cock ; kur-itsay a fowl ; diminutive, kdr-otchkay a chicken. 
sdraly rain driven by the wind : in the usage of the Soutliern Tamil- 
ians, the rain brought by the south-west monsoon. Comp. 
Samoiede sarrey Permian sevy Votiak «or, rain. 
sdy or sdg-Uy to die j Tel. chachu (base chei). Comp. Samoiede chawe 
and chahbiy dead. — See Sanskrit Affinities. 
cheT-Uy mud. Comp. chedOy zertay chotiy and chai\ Lesghian words for 
clay. 

tal-a, Tel. the head ; Can. ial-ey Tam. tal-ei Comp. Mongol tolo-gaiy 
Calmuck tol-goy Buriat tul-gaiy Samutan (a Tungusian dialect) 
doll ; other Tungusian dialects diilly del, deliy Turkish tor, 
tty fire. The more commgiily used Tamil word for ^re iA neriq^pUy Tel. 
nippuy nippuka ; but t% is the more classical ^Tamil word, and* 
it is much used by the mass of the people inj^he southern dis- 
tricts of the country ; classical Can. tty Tulu t{(,. The Scythian 
affinities of this word for fire, are peculiarly distinct — e,g,y 
Samoiede tUy tui, tiy ty, Jklanchu tudy Hungarian tiiZy Ostiak idt, 
Tungus. togoy Lesghian tzey zi] ziey Finnish tuliy Lappish tally 
Mongol did. Comp, also Gaelic teiney Welsh tduy and Persiaji 
tigh. Sans. tejaSy brilliancy, is from tij, to be sharp. Comp., 
however, divy Sans, to be bright, and especially dt and dti)y 
to shine. 

ieVy chariot. Comp. Mongol t'eregy chariot. 
toly skin ; Can. togal-u. Comp. Vogul touly towly skin. 
nakk-Uy to lick ; derivative noun ndkhii; ultimate form the tongue. 
Comp. Ostiak naly to lick, and ndly the tongue ; Samoiede nawdy 
the tongue ; ndligey Can. the tongue. Comp. Hung, nyelo, 
nag-eiy to laugh, laughter. Comp. Ostiak Tidg-amy to laugh; ndchy 
laughter; Hung, nevet, 

ndyy a dog; probably from ndy the tongue = the animal that licks. 
Comp, nohaiy a dog ; C^muck nokoiy nochoi. In Telugu, a fox 
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is mlchaj from nahhi, to prowl. Another word for dog in 
classical Tamil is nayakkan^ from mya, to be affectionate. 
netti (pronounced nettri\ the forehead (from neri, to stand upright) ; 
Tel. nud-ur. Comp. Lesghian ‘na^a, nodo^ nete-heky the fore- 
head. 

nodiuk, Can. to see, to perceive; nokk-u, Tam. -Mai. Comp. Mongol 
niidu^ the eye. , 

fulyir-zi, iieyiT-Uy Tam. -Mai. ; nesar-Uy class. Can. the sun. Comp. Hung. 
nydr ( = y74?*), summer ; wap, a day ; also Mongol nar-an, the 
sun ; Ostiak naiy Afghan nmar. 

pasuy green ; grasi Hung, 'pazsity grass ; Vogul pizay Ostiak 
pady. 

pa-(y)-ari, Tam.-Mal. a boy, a servant ; pei-dal, Tam. and Mai. 

but es])ecially the latter, a boy or girl, a child ; Can. heida (for 
peida), a boy or girl, peiyan is a masculine ; the words in al 
and dal are verbal nouns, and therefore neuters, dal is as 
common a formative of verbal nouns even in Tamil as al, and 
the two forms are mutually convertible, peiyal and peidal 
being abstracts, arc therefore capable of denoting either sex. 
The theme or base of these words is evidently pet, a softened 
form of pai-w {paS-ti=pay-u-p€i), Hence pasan^gal, Tam. 
the older form, is often used as the colloquial plural, instead of 
pelyarigal, which is now reckoned more correct. 

Comp, the following Ugrian words for son : — Vogul py, 
pu; Mordvin and Syry. Votiak py^s/ Finnish imika ; 
Hungarian fm; Estrian po^/// Ostiak pacA, poc/i, pay payaw, 
pyram; Lappish paija. The Swedish poike appears to be 
derived from the Finnish i>oika; and the Greek cra/-^, the 
Latin pxi-er, and the English hoy, are evidently related words. 

• See Indo-European Affinities. The Dravidian languages 
appear to contain the ultimate theme of all these words — viz., 
pei, Tam. to be green or fresh, a word which has been softened 
from pak-u {pay-u, convertible into pei), green, by a common 
Dravidian law. 

papa, old (by reason of use) ; Can. palorya, old, what is old. Comp. 
Mordvin peres ; Syry. porys; Ostiak pirich, old. See Indo- 
European Affinities. 

paly tooth {pandti^paMi, Tam. a hog, the animal with a tooth or 
tusk). Comp. Lappish pane, padne; Wolgian padne, pdi, 
pin ; Ostiak paw^, penk, pek; Cher. py. 
palypala, many, various. Comp. Finnish pafyo ; Manchu fulu. 
pdly a part, a division, a half. Con^^he Allowing Ugriaii words 
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signifying a half: — Samoide pedled; C\\et. pUe; Lappish 
hedle; Ostiak pUek; Hungarian fU. See also Semitic Affi- 
nities. 

pul-d, to catch. Comp. Finnish pidan^ to catch. 
piT-agu (base jpir), behind, after. Comp. Ostiak pir, pira, behind, 
hindermost ; Finnish pera. See Indo-European and Semitic 
• Affinities. 

piU-ei, a child. Comp. Yarkand Tartar hilla^ a child. What is the 
origin of the Hindi pilldy a cub, a pup ? See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

pu-gei^ smoke (TeJ. pog-a). Comp. Hung, fds, smoke ; also the follow- 
ing words signifying vapour in tlie Turkish dialects ; hug^ hiich^ 
hugu. Comp, also the English fog. 
pen, a female ; Can. Iienn-u. Comp. Lappish liene, a female. 
piokkiL-% Tel. the navel (ultimate root probably poy^ Tam. hollow). 
Comp. Ostiak pvjclam, the navel. 

hayir, Can. the belly ; Tam. vayiT-u ; Goiid pir. Comp. Kangazian 
(a Turkish dialect) bar, the belly ; Armenian ; Albanian 
hark; OsXinli perga ; Mordvin pak. 
hdl, Can. to exist ; Tam. vdr, to donrish, to live prosperously. Comp. 

Oriental Turkish bOl, to exist ; Hung, holdog, happy. 
num-a, Can. a house : class. Tam. man-ei. Comp. Samoiede men, a 
house I Vogul unn^li. Theme of the Drav. word 'man, to abide, 
to exist; maniki, Tel. existence, home. 
mar-am, a tree, wood ; Can. mar-a, Tel. mdn-u (for nwdii’u). Comp. 
Lappish muor, miiorra, a tree, wood; Qiiasi-Qumuk Turkish 
murm, mnrch ; Mongol modo; Tomsk, madji; Finnish r/icfsa ; 
Lettish 7nes. 

nufr-i, offspring, the young of certain animals, as the deer, the horse, 
the ass, &c. ; also in Can. a young. child; Mongol mort, <i 
horse ; Manchu morin ; also German mahre ; Old German 
marah; Gaelic marc. According to^Aug. Schlegel (Sinico 
Aryaca), the root of the Mongol mori, &c., is found in the 
Cliinese ma, a horse, with the addition of W as a suffix. Pro- 
bably the Drav. word is from mav-n, other. 
mal-a, Can., Mai., Tel. a hill, a mountain ; Tam. mal-ei. This Drav. 
root has found its way into the Sans, lexicons as the base of 
Malaya, the Sans, name of the Western Ghauts — Malaydlam, ' 
or as the later Greek and Arabian geographers called it, 
“Male.*' It has probably given their name also to the Mffi- 
dives or Mal-dives, the dives (Sans, dwtpa), or islands, pertain- 
ing to Male or Ms^l^J^m. Comp. Albanian malli, a hill ; , 
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Vogul molirm; Permian mylk; Volgian (by a change of I into 
r), mar; Samoi'ede man' ; Avar meAr/ Finnish mdAi, 
mxiTumuTUy to grumble (not wholly a mimetic word). Comp. Finnish 
muraj, and Hungarian morog^ to murmur. See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

before ; Hung, emtm, umun^ before. The e or u of the Hung, 
word is prosthetic. Chinese for face is mien or min. ^ 
vdn, heaven 3 also mdn. Comp. Mordvin mdnel, heaven 3 Tungus. 

nyan; dialect of the Kukies in the Chittagong hills, van. 
vdy, the liiouth. Comp. Samoi'ede aiw-ay mouth 3 Lappish saiioe^ 
Hung, ayahy lip 3 szay, mouth. , 

vir 4 f to watch, to keep awake. Comp. Finnish vir-otf to watch 3 
Hung, vir-ad. • 

velich-amy light 3 vilakhu^ a light. Comp. Hung, vildg^ a light. 


I append a list of Hungarian affinities kindly furnished me by Dr 
Gundert, in addition to those which have already been adduced. The 
Dravidian wbrds cited are Tamil, if it is not mentioned that they are 
otherwise. 


Huno. 


ilUNO. 


d/a, Can. deep. 
kasajyim^ bitter. 
hivu, Can. little. 
*hi^ay near. 

to suck, 
ier, to gather. 
ierippu, shoe. 
iiragUf wing. 
hlf speak. 

s 6 r (Can. and Tulu ) 
sdru), to leak. / 

Sudu, to heat. | 

sdl, pregnancy. | 

Surukkii, narrow. 
iarei, to sprout. 

tilei, to be full. | 


ala. 

kesen'l. 

his, kits. 

kdzel. 

szop. 

szed. 

tzipello. 

%zarny. 

szol. 

tsorge. 

sdl, toroast3 
silt,io bake. 

to bring 
^ forth. 
szoritySzdch. 
terem. 
td, tdl, full, 
fill. 


tdnvu, to appear. 

2)odi, powder, dust, 
battle. 

pH-u, to*speak, 
heifa, Can. mountain. 
magii, child. 
mdl, to perish. 
muyal (Tulu nosa- ) 
In), a hare, J 

mulei, breast-^ woman’s) 
ve, to boil. 
vinei, action, sin. 

vir, to unfold, ^ | 


virn (Tulu hur), to ) 
■fall. * j 

vit, to sow. 


tdnni. 

por. 

per. 

besze. 

hertz. 

magzat. 

mnl. 

nydl. 

melly. 
huz-in, 
hdn, sin. 
virr, ‘ to 
dawn. 

. vh'dg, to 
blossom. 

biikni. 


The following Chinese, Japailese, and Mongolian affinities are chiefly 
selected from lists contained in Mr Edkiiis’ China’s Place in Philo- 
logy.” There is a remarkable amount of agreement, especially between 
the Dravidian languages and the Mongolian, in principles and forms 3 
but I notice few traces of resemblance Jlu the vocabulary. 
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Chinese. 


Chinese. 


kan^ tye. 

chey, to do. 

mei, ink. | 

dkka, elder ) 

. sister. / 
pad-ar, to ex; ) 
pand. j 
totie, 1 
a tie. / 

Hd-ar^ to I 

scatter. | 

pad-Uy to suf- j 
fer, used > 
as a. pas- j 


ngan. 

tsu, 

mek. Comp. Greek 

fiiKagi 

aha, elder brother. 
hat, to extend. 

hit, to tie, a tie. 

sat, to scatter, to 
sow. Comp.Lat. 
ser-o, 

bad, hit, to spread, 
then to be acted 
upon ; used as a 


sive auxi- 
liary. 


I 


iru, to be. | 

haru, black. 
para, to ) 
spread. / 
para, old. 


har^i, black. 
pad-ar, to ex- ] 
pand. / 

hei, hand. | 


sign of the pas- 
sive. 

Japanese. 

ayd, iri, ori, uri, to 
be, to dwell. 
kur6 or huroi, black. 
ham, haru, to ex- 
tend. . 

harui, ftcrui, old. 

Mongolian. 
hara, black. 
hadarahu, hadaral, 
extension. 
gar. Comp. Sans. 
hara. 


I trust the reader will remember that in comparing Drawidian words 
with words belonging to other families of speech, — Semitic, Indo- 
European, and Scythian, — I am quite aware of the danger of mistaking^ 
accidental assonances for proofs of relationship. If,** as Max Muller 
justly remarks (ii.* 283), ‘instead of being satisfied with pointing out 
the faint coincidences in the lowest and most general elements of 
speech, scholars imagine* they can discover isolated cases of minute 
coincidence amidst the general disparity in the grammar and dictionary, 
their attempts become unscientific and reprehensible.” I am fully 
persuaded that many of the resemblances I have tabulated in these 
lists will turn out to be resemblances and nothing more. It will be 
found also that the resemblance diminishes or disappears in the course 
of inquiry, and therefore that it must have been accidental. I iini 
equally persuaded, however, that all the resemblances I have pointed 
out will not be found to be the result of accident ; and I consider it 
an aid to further, more extended, and more searching inquiry, and 
therefore not unscientific, to draw the attention of scholars to- such 
resemblances as exist — whatever their nature or degree. It is desir- 
able, in the interest of scientific inquiry itself, to indicate the various 
directions in which such inquiry should be made, and to furnish some 
means of forming an idea as to whether it is likely to be rewarded 
with success or not. 




APPE^TDIX. 


I. 

EVIDENCE THAT THE Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond or K(j, BAjmA’ 

hIl, and Oraon Languages are Dravidian Tongues, and 

TJ^Ajt THERE IS A DuA VIDIAN ELEMENT IN BrAUUI. 

_HE Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond or Kn, Rajinalnil, andtOrAon lan- 
guages being rude, uncultivated idioms and little known, it appears to 
be desirat)le to furnisli the reader with proofs of the assertion that 
those languages belong to the same Dravidian stock as Tamil and 
Telugu, Malayiilaift, Tiiju, and Canareso. It seems also desirable tcy 
point out the evidence on which the assertion that there is a Dravidian 
element in Brahui rests. The substance of this* chapter was included* 
in the introduction in the first edition of this work, but I have now 
thought it best to place it in the Appendix. 

1. Tuda. — It used to be supposed that the language of the Tudas was alto- 
gether 8ui generis, or at hMst that it was unconnected with any of tl»e languages 
of the neighbouring plains. In adopting the conclusion that the Tuda language 
belonged to the Dravidian stock, and giving' it a place, in consecpierice, in the first 
edition of this work among the Dravidian dialects whoso grammar was about to 
be compared, the e-vidence on which I placed most reliance was that of a list 
of words and short sentences kindly communicated to me by the llev. F. Metz, 
of the Basel Missionary Society, missionary on the Nilgherry Hills. Mr Metz's 
acquaintance with the Tuda language was even then greater than that acquired 
by any other European ; but in the eighteen years that have elapsed since then it 
has become still more extensive and perfect. I am indebted to him for many 
valuable communications respecting the hill tribes and their languages. The 
Rev. Dr Pope has also applied himself very zealously to the study of the Tuda 
language ; and the publication, in Colonel Marshall’s book on the Tudas, of Dr 
Pope’s “ Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda Language,” with copious lists of 
words, constitutes an ora in the history of the language of this rude but interest- 
ing tribe. I cannot do better than refer the reader to that grammar for fueller 
information. 1 shall content myself here with transcribing the concluding 
paragraphs. 
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§ 44. On the whole, I venture to think that 
** (1.) The Tilda is a language which was once highly inflexional y but ^having 
lost most p£ its inflexions, the people, who have evidently degenerated in every 
way as the result of isolalion, have not r6place| them by significant particles or 
auxiliaries to the same extent as the other Soui^ tribes, and the language 

has thus dwindled down to a mere si oleton. It now ^rely suffices for the pur- 
poses of a very barbarous people. 

The language seems to have been originally old Canarcse, and nof a dis- 
tinct dialect. The Tudas vrere probably immigrants from the Canarese country, 
and have dwelt in the Nilagiris for about 800 years. A few Tamil forms were 
introduced by the PoligarS. Intercourse with the Badagars has probably jnodern- 
ised a few of the forms, and introduced some words, dt Telugu influences 1 see 
no trace. Nor can 1 trace any resemblance in Tuda to Malayalam in any of the 
points where that dialect differs from its 'sisters.” — “ Outlines of the Tuda Gram- 
mar f included in Colonel Marshall's ** Phrenoloyiat amongst the TodasP '■ 

2. Kota. — Whilst the language and customs of the Tudas liave always been 
regarded wi,th peculiar interest, the KOtas {a tribe of craftsmen, residing from an 
unknown antiquity on the Nilgherry Hills), being exceedingly filiiay' in their 
habits, and addicted beyond all other low^oaste tribes to the eating of carrion, 
have generally been shunned by Europeans ;- and, in consequence, their language 
is less known than that of the Tudas. Notwithstanding this, the following para- 
digm of the Kota pronouns, and of the present and preterite tense of its verb, 
furnished me by Mr Metz, w'ill show that the language of this tribe is essentially 
Dravidian : — 


PrkSEKT— FCT rRB. 

Go, or shall go. 
due hdgape, 
ni hdgapi, 
avane hdgaTco. 
ndme hOgaphiie, 
nive hdgaptri, 
a vare hdgako. 


Past. 

Went. ■ 
hisipe. 
h6di. 

h6da (it went, hCte), 

hdsipime. 

hCaipiri, 

htsiko. 


In this paradigm the first person plural, both of the pronoun and of the verb, 
and the second person plural of the verb, accord most with Tamil \ the other 
/orms agree most with Ancient Canarese, particularly the formative |uflix of the 
present tense of the verb. In the use of h instead of p {h6gu, to go, instead of 
})6gu)f the Kota accords with the modern Canarese. The third person of the 
K6ta verb, which is formed both in the singular and the plural, by the suffix ito, 
seems at first sight entirely non-Dravidian, but in reality it is in perfect agree- 
ment with several poetic forms in Old Tamil and Old Canarese. The sign of the 
genitive case in K6ta is a, of the dative Jee^ of the locative olge, — all which forms 
correspond with those w'hich are found in the other dialects. The preterite is 
formed by changing ga into ji — e.g,, hdgdko, he goes ; hdgiko, he went. In Ihis 
also we see a family resemblance to the manner in. which the other dialects, espe- 
cially the Telugu, form their preterites. The KOta forms its infinitive by the 
addition of alih to the root — e.g,, tin, eat ; tinaliky to eat. The infinitives of the 
corresponding verb in Canarese are tinnay tinnalu, tinnalike. On the whole, 
though certain analogies with Tamil and also with Tuda may be observed in the 
K6ta, I regard this language as more nearly allied to the Canarese than to any 
other Dravidian idiom. 
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3. GdKD.-^A grammar and vocabulary of the Qdnd language were published ni 
1849 by the; Rev. J. E. Bribery, at Bishop's College, Calcutta, and a paper on the 
language of the Seoni GOnds, by Dr Manger, iaoluding ** The Song of Sandsum- 
jee," appeared shortly after in^he Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, A 
translation of the Gospels JDf St JilattUew and St Mark into Gdndi by the Rev. J. 
Dawson, of the Free Church of Scotland Mission, published in 1872-3 at Allaha- 
bad, throws much new light upon the language of this tribe, besides forming an 
intereefbing commencement to its literary history ; and this has been followed up 
by an epitome of Gond Grammar and a list of words by the same author in the 
B. A, S, Journftl. These publications contain so many proofs of the close affinity 
of the G6nd language to«Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese, that it seems quite unne- 
cessary to prove in detail that it is a member of the Dravidian family. It is not 
so easy to detennine to which of the cultivated Dravidian dialects it is most 
nearly allied. In many respects it accords most with Telugu, its neighbour to 
the south and east ; but, on the whole, it seems more closely allied to Tamil, 
though locally of all Dravidian dialects the farthest removed from it — a proof 
that the claim of Tamil to be considered as the best representative of the primi- 
tive conditipn of these languages is not destitute of foundation. 

The chief particulars in which >0^0(1 agrees with Telugu, rather than with 
Tamil or with Canarese, are as folloiys : — ^ 

(1.) The pronouns of the first and second persons, especially the second person 
plural, have most resemblance >to Telugu. Compare mikutif G6nd, to you, 
Telugu, mtkUt with the Tamil umahhuy and the Canarese nimage. 

(2.) Another point of resemblance to Telugu consists in the absence of a femi- 
nine form of the proigjun of the third person singular and of the third person of 
the verb, and the use of the neuter singular for the feminine singular. ^ 

(3.) The G6nd preterite veebal participle is formed, like the Telugu, by the ^ 
addition of si to the root, instead of the eftf, which is so largely employed by 
Tamil and Canarese. 

(4.) A considerable number of roots of secondary importance have been bor* 
rowed by the Gond from the Hindi ; and a small number of Sanskrit tadhhavas 
seem to have been borrowed by it from the Telugu — c.f/., natinVy blood, from the 
Telugu netturUy a corrupt derivative from the Sanskrit ractam. 

In some instances again Gdnd agrees remarkably with Canarese — c.y., the Gdnd 
infinitive is in dli or iU. In Telugu and Tamil the infinitive is invariably in a f 
the Tamil fcas a verbal noun ending in aly of which the dative is used as a 
supine ; and the High Tamil occasionally, but Canarese ordinarily, uses this very 
form al as an infinitive. Gdnd also like Canarese sometimes prefers k where the 
Telugu has ch and the Tamil s — e.g,, the ear, is in Tamil sevi, Telugu cheviy 
Canarese kiviy in Gdnd also kaui. To do, is in Tamil ie?/, Telugu cMj/y Canarese 
{9 hard), Gond kt. S^ich agreements of the G6iid with the Canarese are rare ; 
but the particulars in which the Gdnd agrees with the Tamil, though the Telugu 
country lies between it and the country in which the Tamil is spoken, are nume- 
rous and important. The following are specimens of this agreement : — 

(1.) Telugu has but one form for the plural of nouns substantive, the suffix lu; 
Tamil has two, ar and gal, the former epicene, the latter neuter : Gond also has 
two, 6r and k. 

(2.) Gdnd, like colloquial Tamil, makes much use of a double plural for personal 
pronouns and the personal terminations of verbs, by combining dr and k, like the 
Tamil ar and gaf — e.g., compare the Gdnd 6r and 6rk, they, with the colloquial 

2 K 
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Tamil avar and avargaf; dndur, dndttrk, they are or were, with the Tai^il dndr, 
dndrga], 

(S.) The instriimental case in Telugu is formed by the addition of cJiita : Gdndi 
like the Tamil, uses dZ. fi , 

(4.) Qdnd differs from Telugu, and accords with Tamilin retaining unaltered the 
initial vowel of its pronouns in the oMique cases. Thus, from adi, Telugu, it, 
comes dhiiy of it ; Tamil adin, of it ; Odnd adend. 

(5.) The Telugu negative particles are lidu, there is not, and Mdu, it is not ; the 
corresponding particles in Tamil are illei and alia; in 66nd hill& and kalU, 

(6.) Telugu systematically uses d instead of Tamil vocalic r ; the Odnd retains 
the r of Tamil ; e.g., i(J,u or adaluy Telugu, to weep ; Tamil afa, Gdnd ara. So 
also compare Telugu, seven, with Tamil 6ru and Gdnd yir-ung, 

(7.) Gdnd, like Ancient Tamil, forms its future by appending k to the root. 
Compare Gdnd hi-kd, I will do, with Ancient Tamil iey-gu ; compare also Ancient 
Canarese gey-gum, used for all tenses and persons. 

(8.) A number of Gdnd roots denoting objects of primary importance correspond 
with the Tamil rather than the Telugu — c-gr.,"! 



Telugu. 

Tamil. 

GdNT). 

three. 

mddu, 

miind.ru. 

mdnd. 

tree. 

nidnu, 

maram, 

marrd. 

great, 

pedda, 

inru, paru, 

par. 


JEii a large number of instances Gdnd, though retaining the same roots as the 
other Dravidian dialects, modifies those roots after a fashion peculiar to itself. 
This will appear on compai'ing the following Tamil and Gddd words : — 



Tamil. 

t Gdm 

boy, 

pcidal. 

p^ndgdL 

to fall, 

v/pa. 

ara. 

to fill, 

nira, 

niha. 

light, 

velicham, 

verchi. 

many, much, 

pal a. 

valh. 

district, 

nddu. 

ndr (a village). 

dew, 

pani. 

pini (cold). 

break. 

adei, 

urcha. 


Notwiths^nding the afBiiitics between the Gdnd and the 'other Dravidian 
dialects which have now been mentioned and illustrated, Gdnd possesses a large 
number of roots which are not found elsewhere, and exhibits peculiarities of 
grammatical structure of such a nature as amply to justify our regarding it as a 
distinct dialect. The difference existing between Tamil and Telugu sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the difference between the Gdnd and every 
other dialect of the Dravidian family. ^ 

The principal particulars in which the grammatical structure of the Gdnd 
differs from that of the other dialects are as follows : — 

(1.) Like the idioms of Northern India, the Gdnd evinces a tendency to con- 
found the dative with the accusative, though in possession of both forms. 

(2). It has lost the relative participle of the other Dravidian dialects, and uses 
instead h6, the illative pronoun of the Hindi. Here we have an indubitable 
instance of the grammar of one language being affected by the grammar of an- 
other. It is remarkable that the relative participle is retained by the Ku. 
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(8.) has a passive voice, formed, as in some of those Northern idioms, by 
prefixing the past participle of the active voice to the substantive verb. 

(4.) The remote and proximate demonstratives (Hit, hi) which in Tamil are 
avar, ivar, in Telugu vdru, viru, are in Good corrupted into 6r and The 
neuter plurals, which in Tamil are avei, ivei, in Gond are dd, id ; but a form 
more in accordauco with Tamil is preserved in some of the oblique cases — viz., 
ave and ive. 

(5.) The base of the interrogative pronouns in Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Ma- 
layfilam is y, often softened into e. In Goud it is b — e.g., hOr, who? (masculine 
singular), who, which ? (neuter-feminine singular) ; plurals, hbrlc, bdd, what 
men ? what women and things ? id, why ? This Goud ha resembles the Tulu 
interrogative v6, which Dr Gundert derives from e-v-iL 

(6.) Instead of the regularly formed negative voice of the other dialects, the 
Gdnd forms its negative verbs by simply prefixing the negative particles hille or 
lidLle, to the verb. For example, thou art not, or thou becomest not (in Tamil 
dgdy, in Telugu kdvu)^ is in Gond halle dyvi. A similar use of the negative par- 
ticle is found in the Kota language. The only thing in the other dialects which 
at all corresponds to this is the occasional formation in poetical Tamil of a neg- 
ative verb by the insertion of the negative particle al between the root of the 
verb and the pronominal sufi&x — e.g., pH-al-en, I speak not, forp^««e/i. 

(7.) The chief difference, however, in point of grammatical etructuve between 
the Gdnd and the other Dravidian dialects, consists in its peculiarly elaborate and 
complete conjugational system.^ In this x>articular it is rivalled by the Tulu 
alone. (See ** The Verb : Conjugational System.”) Tamil, Malaydlam, and 
Canarese possess onf^ a present, an indefinite past, and ^ future — the future 
more or less aoristic. Telugu, in addition to these tenses, has a regularly 
formed aorist. TJie indicatife and the imperative are the only moods which* 
these dialects possess, and they are destitute of a passive voice properly so 
called. All modifications of mood and tense are formed by means either of 
auxiliary verbs or of sufiixed particles. Whilst the more cultivated Dravidian 
idioms are so simple in structure, the speech of the G6nd boasts in a system of 
verbal modification and inflexions almost as elaborate as that of Turkish. It 
has a passive voice : in addition to the indicative and the imperative moods, 
it possesses • potential : in the indicative mood, where Tamil has only three 
tenses, it has a present, an imperfect definite, an indefinite past, a perfect, a con- 
ditional, and a future, each of which is regularly inflected : like the other idioms, 
it has a causal verb, but it stands alone in having also an iucei^tive. In these 
particulars the Gond grammar has acquired a development peculiar to itself, 
perhaps in some degree through the influence of the highly inflected SantiH, its 
Kdlarian neighbour to the northward. 

There is a peculiar refinement in the grammar of the Gond which is deserving 
of notice. The possessive forms of th# personal pronouns agree in number 
and gender with the substantives they qualify. Thus, whilst * my hand ’ is ndvd 
Jeei (Tel. nd hei, Tam. cnadu led), ‘ my son ’ is ndvbr marri, in which ndvbr, my, 
WCMS, is a masculine singular formed from mdv\ abbreviated from mavd, with 
the addition of tfr, he (or they, the plural being used for the singular, like TeL 
vdru, Tam. avar\ The corresponding Tam. cnadv. (in enadu magan, my son) is in, 
itself distinctively a neuter, formed from du, the affix of the neuter singular ; 
and yet it is used without distinction of gender (or number in the colloquial 
dialect) to qualify masculines and feminines. In the Tamil poetical dialect 
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eiiackc, xny, is replaced in the plural by cna — t.g.y tna keigalf my hand* The 
^Odnd poBseseive of the personal pronoun has all four forms complete : — 


ndwdr. 

tamimir. 

my brother (masc.) 

ndivd. 

seldr. 

my sister (fem.-neut. ) 

ndicM. 

tammurh. 

my brothers (masc. plur.) 

ndwdng. 

aeldrh. 

zny sisters (fem.-neut. plur.) 

4. Kr.* — The Khond, 

, Kandh, or 

Ku language, undoubtedly a Dratidian 


idiom, has generally been considered as identical with the G6nd. It was stated 
long ago by Captain Blunt in the Asiatic JResearcJies, vol. vii., on the authority of 
a native Jaghiredar, that the Gonds and the Khonds are totally distinct races. 
Notwithstanding this, prior to the publication of the first edition of this work, I 
had not met with any account of their languages in which they were regarded as 
diiferent, though in truth their differences are numerous and essential. In many 
particulars Ku accords more closely than G6nd with Tamil, Telugu, and the 
other Dravidian tongues ; in some things less so. For example : — 

(1.) Gond forms its infinitive in dU or tie : Ku, like Telugu, Tamil, and 
modern Canarese, forms its infinitive by suffixing a, sometimes va or pa. Thus, 
to become, is in G6ud dydU ; in Telugu hd ; in Canarese dgal or dga ; in Tamil 
dga ; in Ku dra. 

(2.) Ku retains the simplicity of the conjugational system of the other Dravi- 
dian dialects, in contradistinction to the elaborateness of the G6nd. 

(3.) Gond forms its negatives by prefixing to the indicative aorist the separate 
negative particles hUle or halle. In this point Ku diffenr ffbm G6nd, and agrees 
with the other dialects. Thus, I d9 not, is in Gdnd kille khjdn ; in Tamil hyyhi ; 
in Telugu cMyanu ; in Canarese ghjenu ; in Ku gUnu^ 

' In the following instances Ku accords more cloSely with Tamil and Canarese, 
thuU|rh locally very remote, than with its nearet neighbour, Telugu. 

(l.y Telugu forms its plural by tlie use of lu alone, except in some of the 
oblique forms of the * rational ’ demonstratives. Ku, like Tamil, makes a dif- 
ference between the plurals of nouns which denote rational beings, and those of 
nouns of the inferior class. The Tamil suffix of the fifst class of plurals is ar, 
of the second class kal ; the corresponding suffixes in Ku are dru or ra, and 
hi. 

(2.) Telugu forms its masculine singular by means of the suffix : Canarese 
and Tamil by anu and an. Ku by means of the suffix dnu or dnyu. Thus, com- 
pare vddUf Telugu, he, with the Tamil avan, Canarese avanVf Ku avdHu. 

(3.) Ku pronouns bear a closer resemblance to the Tamil and Canarese than to 
the Telugu and Gond, as will apjiear from the following comparative view : — 



Telugu. 

Gond. 

Tamil. 

Canarese. 

Ku. 

I, 

nenu. 

an4f 

y4^i (ancient). 

dn (ancient). 

dnu. 

we, 

memu. 

aijidt. 

ydm (do.) 

dm (dof) 

dmu. 

thou, 

ntvu. 

ima. 

. nt. 

ntnu. 

inu. 


* See a lucidly arranged grammar of this language prepared by Mr Lingam 
Latchmajl, Deputy Translator to the Ganjam Agency, and published in Oriya 
characters in the Calcutta Christian Ohaerver for May and June 1868. I have 
not seen any notice in any scientific work or periodical of this valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Indian languages. 
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Telugu. 

Gond. 

Tamil. 

Canabese. 

Ku. 

ye, ndru. 

imat. 

nir. 

nivu. 

tru. 

he, remote. 'vddu. 

he, proximate, vtdu. 

&r. 

avan. 

avanu. 

avdfiu. 


ivan. 

ivanu. 

ivdHu, 


(4.) In the Dravidian languages contingency is expressed by the addition of a 
particle to any verbal tense, person or number. This subjunctive suffix is in 
Teli^u Snif or S ; in Canarese re, rH, or oyyii» One of the suffixes employed in 
the Tamil is Ml, which in the 8X)eech of tho vuJgar becomes kd ; and this very 
particle kd, added, as in Tamil, to the preterite, is the suffix by which the Ku 
also forms conditional or contingent verbs — e.g.. If I do, is in Telugu ninu 
MyudunM ; in Canarese ndnu geyidare ; in collociuial Tamil this is udn chey- 
ddkkd ; in Ku also (from the root gi, to do), it is dnu gitekkd. 

On the other hand, in the following particulars Ku agrees more closely with 
Telugu than with Tamil or Canarese. 

(1.) It uses the neuter singular to denote the feminine singular. 

(2.) The oblique cases or “ inflexions ** of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons, singular and plural, are identical wuth those of Telugu. 

(3.) The case terminations of Ku are nearly in accordance with those of 
Telugu. ^ 

(4.) The pronominal signs suffixed to the Ku verbs accord on the whole better 
with Telugu than with any othar dialect — e.g., in Tamil the second and third 
persons plural end diflerently, the one tr, the other dr ; in Telugu they end alike 
— both generally in aru ; in Ku also both these persons end alike in eriu 
(6.) In Canarese %tll relative participles, including that of the relative verb, end 
in a ; in Tamil all relative participles, with the exception of that of the future, 
have the same ending. Ia Telugu the relative participle of the indefinite ^ 
aoristic tense ends in edl or eii ; and in the Ku also the relative past participle 
exhibits this ending. Thus, /lamil, that became ; in Canarese dda; in^^elugii 
(indefinite tense), ayyHi ; in Ku the same form is dti. 

The various particulars now mentioned prove Ku to be distinct from Qdnd ; 
and though it is allied to it, it is allied only in tho same manner as to the other 
Dravidian languages. In some points this language difiers from all the other 
dialects of the family ; for example, it forms its past verbal participles not by 
means of the siiffixes i, or si, the only suffixes known in the other dialects, 
but by suffixing to the root d, sometimes sd or jd, after tho manner of some of 
the languages of Northern India. In the other dialects of this family, with the 
exception of the Tulu, the negative verb possesses only one tense, an aorist ; the 
Ku, in addition to this negative aorist, has also, like the Tulu, a negative pre- 
terite — a decided advantage over the other dialects. The Ku suffixes of the 
present verbal participles are also different from those which are found in the 
other Dravidian dialects. The formative suffi^ of the present verbal participle 
is in Telugu cKu or tu ; in tho Canarese uta or vte ; in the Ku it is % or 

5. HijMAiiAL. — The lists of words hitherto published do not go a great way 
towards proving this language distinctively Dravidian. The evidence of the 
pronouns and lowest numeral is clear; but the other distinctively Dravidian 
words found in the lists are not numerous. For the present, perhaps, all that 
can be said with certainty is that the Ildjmahfil contains a distinctively Dravidian 
element. When it has been examined as carefully as the Orfion, it may be 
possible to speak of its relationship in stronger terms. It is commonly stated that 
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it to almost the same os the Orfton ; but this opinion, though probably oorreei^ 
r9(i|uires confirmation. 

V The principal and most essentially Drayidian words 1 have noticed are as 
follows ; — 


I, 

en. 

eye, 

kdnS, 

Drav. kan. 

we. 

m {nanty om). 

nose, 

muna. 

do. mdkku. 

thou. 

nina. 

tooth, 

pdla. 

do. pal.^ 

you, 

nina (nima in nimkiy youra). 

ear, 

kidu. 

do. kddu. 

he, she, it. 

dth. 

hand, 

kSkha, 

do. kei. 

they. 

owar. 

hair. 

tale. 

do. ‘head.’ 

this. 

th. 

tree, 

man. 

do. mdn-u. 

that, 

dh. 

flower, 

jthdp. 

do. pd. 

here. 

ino. 

fish, 

min. 

do. min. 

there, 

ano. 

dove. 

pdrah. 

do. purd. 

one. 

arty orL 

scorpion, 

tilah. 

do. m. 

why, 

endhar. 

pain, 

n6gi. 

do. n6gn. 

dative suffix, kii. 

above, 

mAkthi, 

do. mtl. 



mother. 

aya. 

do. dyi. 



daughter, mokL 

do. mag-al. 



man, 

aly alia. 

do. dl. 


* 

come, 

har~en. 

do. har-a. 



go. 

ek-en. 

do. Sg-a, 


Unfortunately the inflexions of the R^jmalifil noun and verb are not given in 
any of the lists, so that with the exception of a very few incidental particulars 
the grammatical construction of this language remains unknown. In the parti- 
culars that follow the construction is Dravidian. The dative postposition is ku ; 

is the sign of the plural of the pronouns of the fir^'t and second person, replac- 
ing n of the singular ; ar is the sign of the plural of pronouns of the third 
person. 

6. Oraon. Much light has been thrown on the construction and vocabulary 
of the Oraon by an article on that language in the Journal of the Bengal A siatic 
Society p vol. xxxv., by the Ilev. F. Batsch, a missionary who has laboured amongst 
the Ordons in Chfitid Nfigpflr. 

The personal pronouns, which are very regular and distinctively Dravidian, are 


asifollows : — 





I. 

We. 

Tiiou 

You. 

nom. 

en. 

cm-. 

nin. 

nim. 

gen. 

engha. 

emhai. 

nlnghai. 

nimhai. 

dat. 

engage. 

emage. 

ningdge. 

nimdge. 

acc. 

engan. 

eman. 

ninin. 

nimin, nimanum 

abl. 

engusti. 

emguetin. 

ningusti. 

nimgustim. 

instru. ■ 

enganti. 

enumti. 

ninante. 

niimnti. 

loc. 

engmi. 

emanuy emanurti. 

ninganu. 

nimganu. 

agent. 

enim. 

emim. 

ninim. 

nimim. 


(1.) em, we, is the ordinary plural of the first person, used when we means 
more than two. ndm, which is equally Dravidian, means, it is said, * we two.’ 
This use of ndm as a dual may throw light on the origin of the plural inclusive 
of the other Dravidian languages. 
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(2.) The third person is represented only by ds, he, ad, it or she, dr, they. 
Notice the Dravidian epicene plural in r. What f is end. . ; 

(3. ) Postpositions, ge, to, for ; nu, upon ; mund, before ; mechZa, above ; kuti, 
besides ; katJui, beyond ; menya, up ; ktnya, beneath. These are purely Dravidiaii 
words. from, I cannot identify.1^ 

(4.) Numerals. One, onta; two, enr ; three, mund; four, n^h. f Adjectival 
numerals — ort dlao, one man, irih dlar, two men. The rest of the numerals are 
borrowed from the northern vernaculars. 

(5.) Words certainly Dravidian are dl, man, pal, tooth, khan, eye, hoi, mouth, 
may, nose, har, come. 

(6.) With the exception of the words cited above, the rest of the Or&on nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs present scarcely any point of resemblance to Dravidian 
words. The mass of the words in the Ordon vocabulary may be Kolarian, but do 
not seem to be Dravidian. This instance tends to show that languages may be 
cognate, whilst yet the proof may survive only in the pronouns, the first few 
numerals, and the structure. 

7. Dravidian Elkment in Brahui. — I n many of the particulars in which the 
Brahui is found to be allied to the Dravidian tongues, it is equally allied to each 
of the families of tongues included in the Scythian group, so that to that extent 
it would be safest to content ourselves with saying that the non-Aryan element 
contained in Brahui — the element which is incapable of being aSiliated to the 
Indo-Persic — appears to bo Scythian, tising the term Scythian in its widest sense. 
Thus in Brahui, as in the Dravidian dialects, and in the whole of the Scythian 
tongues, the cases of nouns are denoted by postpositions. The gender of nouns 
is expressed, not ^y their inflexions, but by prefixed separate words. The 
number of nouns is ordinarily denoted by the use of separate p.articles of plurali- 
sation, such as many, several, &c. When a noun stands alone witliout any such 
sign of plurality, its number is considered to be indefinite, and it is then regardetl 
as singular or plural according to the context, or the number of the verb with 
which it agrees. This rule is more characteristic of Tamil than of the other 
Dravidian idioms. Adjectives are destitute of comparatives and superlatives. 

On the other hand, there are certain particulars in which the Brahui appeiirs 
to me to present traces of the existence of a distinctively Dravidian element. 
The observations I made on the Brahui in the first edition of this work were 
founded on a brief grammar and vocabulary of the language contained in vol. vii. 
of the Journal of the Bengal A siatic Society. A fuller grammar and vocabulary 
has now been supplied by Dr Bellew, in his book entitled " From the Indus to 
the Tigris ” (Triibner, 1873), and it appears to me that the theory I advocated — 
{not that the Brahui was a Dravidian language, but that “ it evidently contained 
a Dravidian element, an element which was probably derived from the remnant 
of some ancient Dravidian race incorporated with the Brahuis ”) — has been con- 
firmed. 

(1.) The Br|||ui pronoun of the second person singular is nt, thou, precisely as 
in all the Dravidian tongues. The plural of this pronoun— viz., num, you {numd, 
of you), is also wonderfully in accordance with old Dravidian forms. The Canar- 
ese iH nim, you ; the Orfion nim ; the old Tamil possessive is num-a, you (in which 
we see traces of an obsolete base num or ndm, you) ; and the ordinary base of the 
oblique cases of this pronoun in Tamil is um. It has been objected that there is 
nothing distinctively Dravidian in these forms, seeing that ni, thou, appears in some 
shape in the Australian dialects, in Chinese, and in many of the languages of High 
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Asia. This pronoun of the second person has undoubtedly a very wide range, as 
Ihm been shown in loeOf but it is remarkable that throughout India and the 
countries adjacent to India it is found only in the Dravidian languages and the 
Brahui. The change from nt in the singular to num in the plural appears to me 
still more distinctively Dravidian. 

(2.) Whilst nhn or nUm is to be considered as the most classical form of the 
plural of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person, ntr is the form ordinarily 
used in a separate shape in Tamil, niiru in Telugu ; and in consequence ^f this 
plural termination in r, in nearly all the Dravidian idioms the second person 
plural of the verb in the indicative mood ends, not in im or mwi, but in fr, erw, 
drw, i*7v‘, &c. The same peculiarity reappears in the Brahui. Whilst the separate 
pronoun ends in w, r is the pronominal sign of the second person of the verb — 
e.p., arm, ye are, arcj*, they are ; with which compare the Canarese iru(tt)tn\ ye 
are, tru{tt)dre, they are. 

(3. ) A remarkable analogy between the Brahui and the Dravidian languages is 
apparent in the reflexive pronoun ten, self, se. In the Dravidian languages this 
pronoun is tan or {dn, and is regularly declined, whilst the nominative is also 
used adverbially in the sense of * indeed.* In Brahui ten is similarly used, not as 
a particlff nor only as an adverb, but as a pronoun, and is declined as regularly 
as the other pronouns. 

(4.) Nouns %rm their plurals by adding k, as in Gdnd — e.f/., htdt, a horse, 
hultk, horses. 

(5.) The root of the substantive verb in Brahui is ar, in Tamil and Canar- 
ese ir, 

(6.) Bopp remarks that the three lowest numerals could pever be introduced 
into any country by foreigners. The truth of this remark is illustrated by several 
circumstances of which Bopp could scarcely have been aware. From five upwards 
15he numerals of the Orfion are foreign. From four upwards the Brahui numerals 
are of Indo-European origin {e.f/., char, four, panj, five, shash, six) ; and in the 
compound numenals twenty-one and twenty-two, the words for one and two are 
also Indo-European, but the separate numerals one, two, three, are totally uncon- 
nected with the Sanskrit family, and two of them are identical with Dravidian 
numerals. In Brahui, two is irat ; compare Can. eradu, two; Tam. irat~{tu), 
twofold or double. In Brahui, three is inusit ; compare Can. mdr-u ; Tel. mdd-u ; 
Tulu rn'O^i. The Dravidian bases of these numerals are ir, two, mu, three ; and 
if we notice the terminations of the Brahui numerals (one, asit, two, irat, three, 
musit), it is obvious that the second syllable ol each of these words, it or at, is 
merely a neuter formative, like that which we find in the Dravidian languages 
{e.g., compare ir, the base and numeral adjective ' two,* with iradu, the abstract 
neuter noun) : consequently the tigreement of the Brahui with the Dravidian 
numerals, both in the base and in the formative, is coulplete. If we remember 
the interchangeable relation of « and fv regard the Canarese mdr, 

three, and the Brahui mus, as an instance of this interchaijge, S|f|j|rf^hinlr we may 
Safely do (illustrated as it is by the Tulu mdji), we may also venture to connect 
the Dravidian numeral base or, one, with the Brahui as. This connection^ how- 
ever is doubtful, whereas' there cannot be any doubt respecting two and three. 

It is worthy of notice that one is achat in Pehlevi. 

(7.) In the class of auxiliary words (prepositions, conjunctions, &c.) compare 
the Brahui mont, opposite, with the Tamil munn^, before. 

The number of nouns and verbs in Brahui which con with certainty be identi- 
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fled with Dravidian roots is not considerable, but it is equal to the number found 
in the Orfton vocabulary. 



Brahui. 

Duavidian. 


Brahui. 

Dravidian. 

eye, 

Man, 

khan, kan. 

stone. 

khalf 

kal. 

mouth, 

bd, 

bdy, vdy, hoL 

bow. 

bil, 

bil, bir, vil. 

ear. 

hhaf, 

kivif kdd-Uf kdd. 

"saw. 

ara. 

ara-m. 

face^ 

motif 

mun, before. 

scorpion. 

tcltf 

tSl, 

brain, 

milt. 

mdlei. 

to cut. 

hare. 

aru, ari. 

son, 

mdr. 

marri (Gond). 

to heat, 

khal. 

kol (to kill). 

mother, 

dif 

dyi. 

to do. 

he, kar. 

ke, ge, chey. 

water. 

dtr. 

ntr. 

to come. 

bar. 

bar, var. 

milk. 

pdliltf 

pdl. 

to be, 

ar, 

ir. 


The analogies between the Brahui and the Dravidian languages which have now 
been pointed out, are much closer than any analogy which subsists between the 
Dravidian languages and the 13odo, the Dhimal, and the languages of the other 
tribes on the north-eastern frontier of India which were termed “ Tamulian ’* by 
Mr Hodgson. Those analogies appear to me to be almost as remote as those of 
the Tibetan family ; and are not only less numerous, but also of a legs essential 
character and less distinctive than the analogies which are discoverable between 
the Kolarian tongues and the Dravidian. Compare the following fist of Dravidian 
words of primary importance with analogous words in the Brahui, and with the 
words in the £odo and Dhimal which coiTCspond in signification : — 



Dravidian. 

Brauui. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal. 

thou. 

nt, 

n1. 

namj. 

nd. 

you, 

tium. 

Hum, 

nangchdr, 

nyU. 

we. 

ndm^ 

ndn, 

jong. 

kycl. 

self. 

tan, 

ten, 

goui. 

tdi. 


or, 

as-it, 

chC, 

i. 

tw^o, 

irad-u, 

irat. 

gnP,, 

gne. 

three. 

mdr-v, 

mus-it 

thdm. 

sum. 

eye. 

kan. 

khan. 

mogon, 

mt. 

ear. 

kivi, 

khaf. 

khomd. 

ndhdthong 

w’ater. 

ntr. 

dir. 

dOi, 

cht. 

stone, 

kal. 

khal. 

onthdi. 

Cinthdr. 


It seems unnecessary to giveni^a larger number of instances ; for whilst the 
Brahui does appear to a certain extent to contain Dravidian forms and words, the 
Bodo and Dhimal, and to them may be added most of the other dialects of the 
north-eastern forests, present no special analogies whatever ; and contain only a 
few of those structural affinities which they have in common, not only with the 
Dravidian, but with the Tibipta% tiud pith every language and family of languages 
of the Soythiiai,^oupi, 
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II. 

♦ 

REMARKS Ol^r THE PHILOLOGICAL PORTION OF MR 
GOVERNS “FOLK-SONGS OF SOUTHERN INDIA.” f 

Rml nature of tlht theory respecting the relationship of the Dravidian 
languages to the languages of the Scythian group, advocated in the 
first edition of this work. 

What follows is the principal portion of an article contributed by me 
to the Madras Mail in 1872. In reprinting it here, I leave the third 
person, as used in tlie article, unchanged. It was with much regret 
that I heard a few months afterwards of Mr Governs sudden, untimely 
death, which was a great loss in many respects to S^uj^l^rn India. 


Mr Gover’s “Folk-Songs of Southern India” took the Indian 
public by surprise. A few slips and inaccuracies — perhaps we might 
safely s«ay, not a few — are inevitable in a work professing to illustrate 
the ideas and feelings of five or six different peoples by means of 
pjuetical translations of the most popular songi current in the different 
languages and dialects spoken by them ; but the plan of the work is 
so novel, the execution on the w^hole so able, the style of the accom- 
panying prose dissertations and explanations so vivid and graphic, and 
the sympathy of the writer with the better qualities of the mass of 
the people whose songs he translates so warm, that his book may 
safely be characterised as one of the most interesting contributions to 
thd knowledge of the people of Southern India that have yet appeared. 
The writer has struck a new vein in the literary mine, and his remark- 
able success will, we doubt not, lead other labourers in that mine to 
turn their efforts in the same, or a similar, direction. The defects of 
the book are the shadows of its most conspicuous merits. If the 
writer had been less ardent and — if^we may be permitted to say so — 
less exaggerative, he would probably have been le^s 
he ha'd evinced more caution and less confidGiic^ if he had used quali- 
fying expressions more freely, his work would probably have had less 
attraction for the majority of readers. 

The songs translated by Mr Gover do not, as he himiself remarks, 
touch the question of roots and derivatives. His main object is, by 
means of those songs, to bring more fully into view than has yet .keen 
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done the better side'of the moral iiatnre of the Dravidians. Notwith- 
standing this, philological questions are occasionally referred to tlirongh- 
out the bodf/ind the greater part of the introduction is devoted to 
the discussion of the most interesting philological question affecting 
Southern India — viz., the relationshif) of the Dravidian languages to 
other families of tongues. The remarks we are about to make relate 
exclusively to this question, and in making them we hope it will not 
be supposed that we wish to detract in any way from the merits of 
the book befdre us, viewed as a whole. 

Mr Gover informs us that Dr Caldwell, in his “ Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Dravidian Languages” (that is, tlie Tamil, Telugu, Can- 
arese, <kc.), was mistaken in classifying those languages witli the 
Scythian or Turanian group (which, by the way, he did in the main 
only, not absolutely), and that the advance of jdnlological science 
since that bpok was written has proved those languages to be simply 
and purely Indo-European, or Aryan. This position was taken by 
Mr Gover, it appears, in some papers read by him two years ago 
before the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and also in an article in the Corn- 
hill Magazine for November last year. In a letter to the Athenceum^ 
he adduces, in confirmation of his theory, the liigh authority of Dr 
Pope’s name; buj pending the publication by Dr Pope of the materials 
Mr Gover says he has prepared, we must be forgiven for dealing ex- 
clusively at present with what Mr Gover himself has written. ^ 

Mr Gover appears to us to be labouring under some misapprehension 
with regard to the enormous advance he supposes philological science 
lias made since Dr Caldwell’s book was published. During the sixteen 
years that have elapsed since then, he says, “ new means of analysis 
have been furnished by the great German writers on language, new rules 
of classification have been adopted, the whole science of philology has 
been recast. Max MUller has won his fame. As it had been shg^n 
that Wilkins and Carey were wrong in deriving the Dravidian lan- 
guages from the Sanskrit, so it is now known that Caldwell and Rask 
were equally wrong in holding the theory of their Scythian origin. 
This theory was aln error, leading to gigantic mistakes, but it has been 
dispelled by the progress of philological inquiry.” “The science of 
language, which seims to have sprung into the world like Minerva, 
fully grown and armed; has during the past few years thrown vastr 
light upon this dark subject.” If all this advance has been made 
since Dr Caldwell’s book was written, Mr Gover’s statement that' it 
was writteh sixteen years ago must have been a slip of the pen. Ho 
must’ have meant to say that the book was written sixty years ago, in 
the prse-scieiitific age, seeing that the first portion of Giimm’s .Qer^iau 
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Grammar, in vliich the laws of sounds were for thi first time analysed, 
was gireii to the world in 1811 ; that Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, 
by far the moat important work of the kind that hll|iimr appeared, 
was published in 1833 ; and that Max MUller, who had long already 
had an European reputation, nlust surely be considered to have won 
his fame by 1849, when the 4rst volume of his great edition of the 
‘‘Kig-Veda ” appeared. Dr Caldweirs book, vThich appeared ad" late 
as 1856, is only of yesterday in comparison with the works of those 
masters of philological science. It may be added — thodgh this does 
not of itself suffice to prove Dr Caldweirs theory to be right — that 
Max MUller was, and we believe still is, an upholder of that theory. 

It is also to be remembered that the enormous advance in philo- 
logical science which Mr Gover dilates upon, though a real and great 
advance as far as it goes, is, after all, confined within very narrow 
limits. The range within which philology has learnt to deal with its 
materials, and pursue its objects in a tolerably scientific method is 
still, we believe, in a considerable degree confined 46 the intercom- 
parison of the principal languages of the Aryan family. Each of those 
languages is so thoroughly known, that no scholar, however fond of 
theorising he may be, can expect to be able to pass off his assumptions 
about anything connected with it as facts. Beyo/id the intercom- 
parison of those languages * very little philology worthy of being called 
gcientific has yet appeared, and when people attempt to go further we 
generally find them amusing themselves with accidental reseinblajices, 
and indulging in ingenious guesses pretty much as of old. Within the 
Aryan range, not more than one grain of assumption to four grains of 
fact is considered admissible. Beyond that range, we may consider 
ourselves fortunate if we find ourselves favoured with one grain of 
fact to four of assumption ! It would have been no loss to science if 
Df, Caldwell had contented himself with comparing the Dravidian 
languages one with another, and calling attention to the parallelisms 
and coincidences which he fouijd between them and other languages, 
without attempting to build any theory thereupon respecting their 
ultimate relationship. In this particular Mr Gover has improved upon 
Dr Caldwell. He does not theorise ! He would not consent to con- 
sider his view of the Aryan relationship of the Dravidian languages 
as a plausible theory, — a theory supported by a certain number of 
facts, — a theory which may eventually be proved to be true, — all 
which we are prepared to consider it. He evidently regards it, and 


* To which must be added Dr Bleek’s Comparative Grammar. of thb South 
African Languages.*’ t 
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insists on our regarding it, not as a theory, but as a truth which has 
already been scientifically demonstrated ! 

It would been well if Mr Gover had made himself quite sure 
of perfectly apprehending Dr CaldwelFs Scythic theory, before regard- 
ing its refutation and the establishment of his own Aryan theory in 
its place, as not only of considerable moment from a philological point 
of view, but as of vast moral and political importance. According to 
him, Dr Caldwell’s theory was that the Dravidians are a Turanian 
people, an offshoot of the Finnish tribes, and their languages purely 
and simply Turanian. In reality his theory was not so different from 
Mr Gover’s <as Mr Gover appears to sujipose. For this misapprehension 
Dr Caldwell himself was partly to blame. He used expressions at 
times implying his belief in the affiliation of the Dravidian languages, 
not to the Aryan family, but to the Turanian group of families, 
whilst, in those portions of liis book in which he discussed the question 
in greater detail, he attributed almost as much importance to the Aryan 
affinities as to tjie Turanian, contenting himself with holding that the 
Turanian affinities were more numerous and more essentially charac- 
teristic. He felt it hard, we presume, to be obliged always to use a 
round-about mode of expression, and so laid himself open to misai>- 
I^rehension by often using the >vord ‘‘ Scythian ” alone for short. His 
lists of Glossarial Affinities would almost satisfy Mr Cover’s views. 
He adduced eighty-foureDravidian roots which he considered Scythian, 
and of these he stated that twenty-five appeared to be also Aryan. 
On the other hand, not including words wdiich appeared to him to 
have been borrowed by the Sanskrit from the Dravidian vernaculars, 
he gave a list of twenty-one roots common to the Sanskrit and the 
Dravidian, and a hundred and six roots common to the Dravidian and 
the western rej)rcsentatives of the Aryan fiimily. He considered also 
that those hundred and six roots ‘'must have been introduced into* the 
Dravidian languages before the Sanskrit separated from its sisters, or 
at least before the Sanskrit as a separate tongue came in contact with 
the Dravidian family." These roots, he said, ‘'are so numerous, many 
of them are so remarkable, and wdien all are taken together the analogy 
which they bring to light is so distinct that an ultimate relation of 
some kind between the Dravidian and Indo-European families may be 
regarded as conclusively established " (p. 453). In the same page he 
suggests two alternative suppositions as to the nature of this relation- 
ship, one of which is that “ it must be concluded that both races were 
descended from a common source." * He did not, however, consider 

* The following might also have been adduced “ A consideration of the Dra- 
vidian de^<ui^trative and interrogative vowels tends to confirm the supposition 
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the Ar}'an origin of the Dra vidian languages capable of being proved 
by glossarial affinities alone, such as he had adduced. He considered 
grammatical structure, methods of dealing with matM^ls, and vital 
spirit, as of more importance in determining the relationship of long 
separated tongues than mere verbal resemblances, many of which might 
turn out on further investigation to be fallacious ; and, in consequence 
of the preponderance of the evidence that appeared to him tO be 
furnished from this quarter, he considered ‘'the propriety of placing 
these languages in the Scythian group rather than in the Indo> 
European indicated;” yet, notwithstanding this, he called attention, 
in connection with almost every point discussed in the book, to the 
“deep-seated Indo-Europeanisnis ” which he found imbedded iii the 
grammatical structure of these languages. TIio fullest statement of 
his theory is in page 50 of the Introduction. “Whilst, therefore,” he 
says, “ I classify the Dravidian family of languages as essentially and 
in the main Scythian, I consider them »as of all Scythian tongues those 
which present the most numerous, ancient, and interesting analogies 
to the Indo-European languages. The position which this family 
occupies, if not mid-way between the two groups, is on that side of 
the Scythian group on which the Indo-European appears to have been 
severed from it. If tliis view be correct (as I think ,it will be shown 
to be), the Indo-Europcanisms which are discoverable in the Dravidian 
languages carry us back to a period beyond r'aH history, beyond all 
mythology, not only prior to the separation of the western branches of 
the Indo-European race from the eastern, but prior also to the separa- 
tion of the yet undivided Indo-Europeans from the Scythian stock.” 

“On the whole, we appear to have reason to conclude that the 
various forms of the pronoun of the first person singular which have 
now been compared, are identical, and that this word was the common 
jiroperty of mankind prior to the separation of the Indo-European 
tribes from the rest of the Japhetic family” (p. 306). “A similar 
form of the accusative being extensively prevalent, as we have seen, 

I have already expressed that the Dravidian family has retained some Prjo- 
Sanskritic elements of immense antiquity, and in particular that its demonstra- 
tives, instead of having been borrowed from the Sanskrit, represent* those old 
Japhetic bases from which the primary demonstratives of the Sanskrit itself, as 
well as of various other members of the Indo-European family, were derived ” 
(p. 345). “ Instead of supposing the Dravidian dialects to have borrowed these 

demonstratives (which are still purer than the Persian) from the Sanskrit (which 
are irregular and greatly corrupted), it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Dravidian demonstrative vowels retain and exhibit the primaeval bases from which 
the demonstratives of the Sanskrit and of all other Indo-European jtongueBliave 
been derived” (p. 340). i ^ 
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in the Scythian tongues, it would be unreasonable to derive the Dra- 
Vidian case*sign from the Indo-European, lii this instance it is better 
to conclude th^ both families have retained a relic of their original 
oneness” (p. 221). ‘‘The hypothesis of the existence of a remote 
original affinity between the Dravidian languages and the Sanskrit, 
or rather between those languages and the Indo-European tongues, of 
sueb a nature as to allow us to give the Dravidian languages a place 
in the Indo-European group, is altogether different from the notion 
of a direct derivation of those languages from the Sanskrit. The 
hypothesis of a remote original affinity is favoured by some interesting 
analogies both in the grammar and also in the vocabulary, which will 
be noticed in their place” (p. 29). “Indo-European analogies are 
so intimately connected with the individuality and vital essence of the 
Dravidian languages, that it seems impossible to suppose them to be 
jnerely the result of early association, however intimate. It is only 
on the supposition of the existenco'^f a remote or partial relationship 
that they appear to be capable of being fully explained ” (p. 340). 

In another passage the theory of spontaneous development ah intra 
was advanced for the purpose of accounting for certain tendencies in 
the Indo-European direction observable in the treatment of the gender 
of nouns : — “ (l^liese tendencies) are not the result of Sanskrit in- 
fluences, of which no trace is perceptible in this department of Dra- 
vidian grammar, but have arisen from the progressive mental culji- 
vation of the Dravidians themselves” (p. 171). Tlio pages are those 
of the first edition ; and respecting the real nature of the theory of Dra- 
vidian relationship advocated therein, some degree of misapprehension 
seems to have been entertained by some other persons besides Mr 
Gover. 

If Mr Gover had noticed these and similar passages, he could hardly 
have supposed the difference between Dr Caldwell’s theory and "his 
own to be so great and essential, and pregnant with such momentous 
consequences to the governors and the governed as he has done. 
There is no reason \yhy^an upholder of Dr Caldwells theory should 
not hail with pleasure any well-considered attempt to bring the Indo- 
Europeanisms of the Dravidian languages more fully to light. The 
question between Dr Caldwell and Mr Gover is only one of less or 
more. Dr Cald well’s theory is so wide — it takes us so far back into 
the mist of ages — that there seems to be room in it for as many new 
theories as are likely to be invented, lloom could be found in it even 
for Mr Governs theory, if only its sharp corners were a little smoothed 
away. One of those sharp corners is the exclusiveness of his theory, 
as it is h4d by liim at present. He will not consent to give and take, 
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but must have all. We are not sure ivhetlier his theory will fare 
better for ithis in the end, when it comes to be carefully scrutinised by 
the great scholars in Europe. Doubtless Mr Gover will hold that so 
much of Dr Caldwell’s book as advocates the existence of Aryan ele- 
ments in the Dravidian languages is perfectly sound. His only objec- 
tion doubtless will be that it does not go far enough. Yet it was pre- 
cisely this part of the book which met with the severest criticism, jffhe 
editor of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, whilst attributing 
some weight to the evidence adduced by Dr Caldwell from correspon- 
dences of form and spirit in favour of tke relationship of the Dravidian 
languages with the Scythian, thought all that part of the w^ork which 
concerned the comparison of those languages with any other than the 
Scythian so nearly destitute of scientific value that its omission would 
have been a gain rather than a loss 1 Here, as we often see, doctors 
differ ; and here, it is evident, that Mr Gover may expect to find rocks 
ahead in his exclusion of all Scythian elements from the Dravidian 
languages, and his affiliation of them, simply and absolutely, to the 
Aryan family. In comparing the Dravidian languages wdth the Aryan, 
lie will enjoy many advantages, in consequence of the facilities afforded 
him, not only by the grammars, and dictionaries, but by the exten- 
sive, ancient literatures of the languages compared ; but freedom from 
criticism will not be one of the advantages he will enjoy. The evidence 
he adduces must be capable of enduring a far ^nore searching examina- 
tion than that adduced by Dr Caldwell in support of his elastic Scythic 
theory. It is much more easy to discover an error in a comparison 
when both terms are accurately known, than when one only is .accu- 
rately known, and the other is known only very imperfectly. When 
Dr Caldwell wandered off, in search of Dravidian affinities, over the 
trackless steppes of Central Asia, and amongst the fogs and feus of 
Siberia, whilst it would be extremely easy for him to go astrjiy and 
lose his way, it would not be so easy to follow him up and prove, 
point by point, where, when, and how he had gone astray. But whfen 
Mr Gover attempts to prove the Dravidian languages as distinctively 
Aryan as the Sanskrit, or ,the Greek, or even as the Celtic, he works 
at our own door, before our own eyes, in the full light of the most 
carefully elaborated works of the best masters in philological science j 
and if he should happen at any time to speculate a little too wildly, 
or to make too positive an assertion about something not perfectly 
warranted by the evidence, plenty of scholars will be ready to be down 
upon him in a trice. 

Mr Gover says that it is probably not extravagant or untrue to say 
that there is not one true Dravidian root common to the three great 
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branches — Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese — that cannot be clearly shown 
to be Aryant,, He takes as a specimen the woid devil, and tells 
us that the 'true meaning is not “devil,” but “light,” and signified 
originally “ the briglit one,” that is, the deity. The name being Aryan, 
the deity denoted by this name was also Aryan, and was identical with 
the element light. But some of the Dravidians, cut off from the better 
teaohing of the fathers of their race, degenerated in their worship, and 
thus a god was changed into a devil ! This idea is plausible, and it 
is ingeniously worked out ; but its accuracy depends on the nature of 
the evidence on which the alleged original signification of the word 
is based. It is an interesting question of roots and derivatives, and 
Mr Governs discussion of it is earnest and vigorous. Our only doubt 
is as to whether his argument is conclusive. This is a point, however, 
on which Mr Gover feels no doubt at all. 

Ho argues first that the root of the Tamil word pey is identical with 
the first part of the Sanskrit word for devil, pUdeka, which was derived 
from a root signifying ‘ light ; ^ and then, that the Tamil relationships 
of this word combine to show that ‘ light ^ was its original meaning. 
We may remark, at the outset, that, even if these statements were 
correct, they would not prove that the being now worshipped as a 
devil was originally a bright being, a god. It would be necessary to 
know something of the history of the words ; to ascertain whether the 
root meaning had remayied unchanged up to the time of its applicj.- 
tion to the worship of this god or devil ; or whether it miglit not have 
sustained one of those accidental twists so common in all languages, 
which are found to act as the starting point of new and unexpected 
meanings. It would not be safe to assume that, because the oldest 
shape of the root of the English %ord ‘money' is the Sanskrit man, 
‘ to think,' therefore money acquired this name because it is some- 
thing that people ‘ think ' a great deal about. The ultimate derivatfon 
might be correct, yet the assumption founded u[)ori it would be 
enbneous. It would be found that the word ‘money' received an 
accidental twist in the direction of its modern meaning. We should 
be taken to the temple of Juno Moncta in Rome, the Mint in which 
money was first coined, and there we should see how the change of 
meaning took place, — the. goddess's name being derived from moneo, 
to warn, and this probably being an offshoot from man, to think* 
Where the modern meaning of a word differs very widely ftom the 
root meaning, we must always be on the look-out for some such acci- 
dental change. We have, therefore, to ask not only whether it is a 
fact that the Sanskrit piidcha comes from a root meaning to adorn, 
to shine, but also whether that was the sense in which the word came 
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to be so applied. It looks extraordinary that the name of the very 
worst olafU of spirits known to the Sanskrit-speaking races should have 
been intended to Lave a meaning so much better than that df the 
names of the half divine Asuras, Daityas, D^navas, Nslgas, Eflkshasas, 
and Yakslnis, and equal in beauty, as well as similar in signification, 
to that of the Devas, the divine beings, themselves. When we seek 
for an explanation of the reason why the term PUdeha came to be 
applied to malignant beings, Sanskrit authorities supply us with 
derivations 'svhich differ wddely from Mr Gover’s. Dr Rost derives 
piMcha from api + such, to attack, and* says that when api is used as 
a preposition it generally loses its initial a. Native scholars supply 
us with -a derivjitioii which is in accordance with native ideas as to the 
character and habits of the pisdeha. PUdeha^ according to them, 
means an . ‘ eater of flesh,' and is substantially identical with the 
regular compound, piisii-ad, a word which has the same meaning. 
This view is corroborated by the fact that a noun regularly 

formed from the root means both a lump of flesh, Jind the name 
of a fem9.1e fiend. Compare the Tamil peycUchl^ a female devil. How 
a noun signifying Mlesh’ conies from a root signifying ‘to adorn,* 
is the only question that remains, and that ceases to present any 
difficulty when it is remembered that that root signifies also to ‘ form,' 
to ‘figure,* to ‘organize,* and even to ‘i>ut on,* to ‘cover,* 

We now come to the consideration of the Xarnil w^ord phj^ and here 
our course is comparatively clear. Whatever may bo said for or against 
the idea that the Sanskrit was originally a ‘bright being,* 

Mr Gover does not consider pey derived from pisdeha by corruption 
or abbreviation, but holds merely that the roots are identical. The 
Dravidian tongues, he ’says, do not^iieed these foreign analogies to 
shoW that pey^ a devil, comes from a root meaning light. He might, 
W€ think, have made out a plausible case for the direct derivation of 
2 )ey from jnsdeha, [Dr Guiidcrt is in favour of this derivatipn.] Some 
Sanskrit words have in this way got abbreviated, and both the abbre- 
viated forjij and the unabbreviated arc in use. Probably, however, 
Mr Gover was right in not committing himself to the direct derivation 
of /wy irovctfpisdcha. Though the words are, to a certain extent, inter- 
changeable, yet people who are skilled in diabolical refinements draw 
a distinction between them. Pey, they say, means the ghost of a 
humanf' being that has become powerful and malignant. It has a 
name and a place of residence, and is systematically worshipped. The 
pisdeha, on the other hand, they say, has no home, or name, or wor- 
ship. The bhdta, they add, is a demon of a somewhat higher order, an 
attendant on the Brahmanicdl demon-gods. It is still more worthy 
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of notice that has meanings which pUdcha has not. In combina- 
tion with names of plants, means ‘ wild, uncultivatedj useless for 
human food in combination with names of animals it means ‘mad.’ 
•We often find that the use of a word in combination throws light on 
its original meaning. This may be so in this case — or it may not — as 
it is possible that this application to plants and animals may be only 
a tnetaphorical transfer of the older meaning of ‘devil.’ Still, in 
either case, the direct derivation of pey ironi a word which is 

never used in this way, may be regarded as uncertain, though possible. 

We have now to deal with the Dravidiari evidence adduced by Mr 
Gover to show that pey comes from a root meaning liglit. He begins 
his argument by stating that another form of the word in Tamil is 
phiam, a devil, and this he says appears in Khoiid as pennu^ the name 
of the deity, the meaning of which name is the ‘ sun ’ or ‘ light.’ Its 
ultimate connection is with the Sanskrit piim and the Greek 
From this he argues, that wiicther amongst the Khonds or the Tamil- 
ians, the worship of the devil was originally the worship of the light 
of the sun. Unfortunately for Mr G over’s theory, there is no such 
word for devil in the Tamil language as though it is true that 

ill jVIalayalarn there is a word meaning devil, \vhich would in 

Tamil be pmeL In Tamil, however, we have a corresponding Avord 
pe, a word meaning foam, froth, wliich is represented as identical with 
phiam, a fuller form ^f the same Avord ; and this penam in turn^is 
identical with the Sanskrit phena, froth. It looks as if the two words 
phj, devil, and pe, froth, with the more correct form of the latter, 
peuam, were soineliow connected. From pc, foam, would come peyi, 
one who foams, one from ^Yhose mouth pe comes, and peyi would 
naturally be abbreviated into 2 >cy. What more natural origin than 
this could be desired for pey, devil ] Mr Gover may possibly object 
that, however plausible it may be, it leaves the Tamil word for devil 
as far as ever from the swoetness and light it ought to denote.’^ 

•After discussing the inferences that may be draw’ii from pmam being 
a Tamil word for devil, he proceeds to adduce examples .^f Drayidian 
words beginning wdth p, h, or v, and meaning light, for the purpose of 
proving that 2^^y also must (could, would, or should) mean light. One 
of the words he adduces is veyyU, the heat of the sun. The root of 
this word, how'ever, means not light, but heat. It is from ve, to be 

* Mr Beames suggested to me the possibility of the derivation of p^y — if 
derived from Sanskrit at all — from pn'Ha, a corpse, also a ghost, one of tlie Pra- 
krit forms of which would, according to the usual rule, be prela (in Tamil 

jm^edam) occasionally has in Tamil the meaning of ghost ; but 2*^y never means 
corpse, ptyam is unknown in Tamil. 
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hot, one of the commonest roots in the language, and very prolific of 
derivatives.^ The two Tamil roots that really mean light, o/, a shining 
light, and ve/, a diffused light, cannot be brought into any harmony 
with Another word which he adduces is 'pie% which he says 
“ in ancient Tamil was the moon.” It looks as if he had been follow, 
ing Dr Hunter’s authority here, as we find that in his “ Comparative 
Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Languages,” Hunter puts ^or 

moon, under the head of Ancient Tamil. The word, however, is 
eqpally modern and ancient, and it means, not the moon itself, except 
by poetic licence, but the waxing and waning moon, the crescent moon. 
And to this the derivation of the word points. The most natural 
derivation is /^zr, the root of /nra, other, and p/rcrr, to change. The 
meaning of \viTei is doubtless ' that which changes,’ * the changing 
phases of the moon.* 

The word on which Mr Cover appears to place his chief dependence 
is pagalf day, ‘ the light time,’ which he divides quite correctly into 
pay, the root, and al, a formative termination. He might have quoted 
the same word in all the Dravidian dialects, but he contents himself 
with the Tuluva, and three Dravidian dialects of Central India — the 
Madi, the Rutluk, and the Madia — evidently following Hunter herein. 
If pa^f the verbal root of this word pagal^ day, realljr meant light, it 
would be an interesting, if not a perfectly conclusive, argument in 
favour of Mr Cover’s view. And why should pot this be its meaning % 
It is certainly very natural that the w’^ord for the day, as distinguished 
from' the night, should mean light ; and it is natural also that a per- 
son, finding light placed first in the list of meanings in most diction- 
aries, should conclude that this was regarded by the authors of those 
dictionaries as the root meaning of the word. But however natural 
these assumptions may be, they are mere assumptions after all ; and 
the* second of the two, the assumption that Tamil dictionaries are 
accustomed to place the root meaning first, and to follow this up by 
derivative meanings in the order of their development, is notorioulily 
erroneous. We are persuaded that the author of the “ ChaturakarS.di,” 
the most classical Tamil dictionary, saw quite clearly that it was a pure 
old form of verbal noun. He gives the form of the same verbal noun in 
common use as an equivalent, and two other verbal nouns nearly equi- 
valent ; and yet he places these words in the middle of the list of mean- 
ings, instead of at the beginning. * We shall adhere to his meanings, but 
shall take the liberty of arranging them in the order in which he himself, 
if he had studied the matter, must have supposed them to have been deve- 
loped. The succession of meanings will be found to afford some interest- 
ing examples of the association of ideas. Pagal^ verbal noun, from' the 
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root fdg-Ui to divide: meanings — lypaguttal, ‘division;* 2, ‘a divi- 
sion;’ ‘partition;* ^^pilattal^ ‘ splitting/ ‘ cleaving a thing 

into two equal portions ; * 5, ‘ middle/ the middle of anything being 
the point where the division or cleavage takes place ; 6, ‘ the middle 
pin of a yoke* (a particular application of the new meaning ‘ middle *) ; 
7, ‘ the middle of the day/ ‘ midday/ ‘ noon * (another and more impor- 
tant; example of the same) ; 8, ‘ the sun/ the cause of noonday bright- 
ness; 9, ‘light;* 10, ‘the whole period of daylight/ the day, as 
distinguished from the night; 11, ‘the day,* inclusive of the nig£t; 
1 2, ‘ time.* That pagal meant, and still means, especially midday, is 
well illustrated by the fact that the phrase PagaleikkiL mU (and the 
corresponding Telugu [)hrase) means, not ‘ after the day is over,* but 
simply ‘ afternoon.* 

We see now that the root meaning of pagal is not light, as Mr Cover 
supposed it to be, but division, and with this disappears every trace 
of evidence from Dravidian sources in favour of the supposition that 
the Tamil phj was not so black as he has been painted, but was origin- 
ally a bright being, a deity. Mr Cover informs us that a hundred 
other examples might be adduced in favour of this meaning of the 
word peg ; but it is impossible, of course, for us to deal with them 
until we know what they are. It is evident that Mr Cover was dili- 
gently looking out all over India for words for light beginning with 
the letter p, and in this inquiry he appears to have found only a very 
little help in Dr Hunter s lists. Of the seventeen South Indian words 
for light given by Dr Hunter, none begin with a p, so none could be 
made use of ; but amongst the twenty-one words for light contained in 
the list of words belonging to the dialects of Central India, fortunately 
one word beginning with a p was found, and here it is. “ In another 
dialect/* says Mr Cover, “ pegnwro is the light.** The Keikadi of Dr 
Hunter’s lists is that other dialect. There are two letters different in 
lir Hunter. He gives the word as papnarOy not as peymoro. This 
makes the resemblance of the first syllable to the Tamil a little 
more doubtful ; but apart from this, one would like to know the signi- 
fication of the second portion of the word, and the literal meaning of 
the entire word. It looks like a compound, and therefore requires 
explanation. One of our reasons for thinking so is that it resembles 
BO much a word for day (not light) in another Central Indian dialect, the 
Yerukala of Dr Hunter’s lists. The word’ is given in two shapes, pamr 
ma'hi and pangamaru. This word must surely be a compound ; and 
if so, it is only when we come to know the real meaning of each part 
of the compound that we shall be able to determine its ulterior relation- 
ship. In this particular Dr Hunter’s lists of words cannot always be 
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trusted. When the questioner does not know the language of the 
person questioned, and the person questioned is equally ignorant of the 
language of the questioner, tho result will sometimes be of an amusing 
rather than a satisfactory nature. 

“ It has always been easy/* Mr Hover says, “ to change a god into a 
devil. Tho last word used is an illustration, for devil is a clear deriv- 
ative from deva, and is closely related to deity. That gods have *ere 
now been changed into devils is certain, of which perhaps the best 
proof is the fact that the w^ord deva^ a god amongst the Sanskrit- 
speaking race, denotes a demon amongst the monotheistical Zoroas- 
trians.” Mr Governs illustration of this change is a remarkable, if not a 
satisfactoiy one. He evidently considers the derivation of our English 
</m7— like that of the French diahle, the Italian diavolo, and the Ger- 
man teufel^ from the o/aCoAo; of the Greek New Testament — as an old- 
world theory which the advance of science has annihilated. As the 
final I in devil keeps its place in all the European languages, wc should 
be tempted to .advise Mr Gover to retain it, cind then he would be able 
to give the word an interesting extension. Deval is the Hindustani 
for a temple, and the name must denote, not the house of God, but a 
place where devils are worshij)ped ! 

"Mr Governs philology is use<l throughout to support his ethnology. 
He considers it of great moral and political importance to prove that 
th^ Dravidians are an Aryan, not a Scythia^i race. The Scythian 
theory, he says, ** shuts up Uie doors of sympathy and fellow-feeling 
between the Diavidian peoples and their English conquerors, and rele- 
gates the former to that particular human race which is lowest in the 
scale of humanity, and therefore farthest from their Aryan fellow- 
subjects.*’ Whether the Scythic theory be ever refuted on philological 
grounds or not, we think Mr Gover need not distress liimself by attri- 
buting to it such deplorable consequences. He quotes Dr Farrar’s 
estimate of the Scythian or Turanian peoples, as if it corroborated lys 
own ; but the exceptions mentioned by Dr Farrar deprive his estimate 
of the value it might otherwise have possessed. The exceptions, he 
says, are the Chinese, Finns, Magyars, and Turks. He ought to have 
added the Japanese. This is an extraordinary mode of stating an 
exception, though Whether it is correctly attributed to Dr Farrar we 
know not. It is as if he had said, the Turanians belong to tlie lowest 
strata of humanity, with the exception of nineteen-twentieths of their 
number who occupy a very respectable position among the upper strata. 
It may have been meant that whatever be said of the intellectual 
advancement of certain Turanian peoples, yet in so far as their moral 
nature is concerned, it is undeniable that aU Turanians are inferior to 
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all Aryans. Even when thus limited, this statement is still far too 
sweeping. Few people consider the Turks morally inferior to the^ 
modern Greeks, and no one would dream of placing the (Hungarian) 
Magyars either morally or intellectually below the Koumanians or the 
Croats. Progress in civilisation depends not only on race, bnt also, 
and perhaps in a still greater degree, on climate and external circum- 
starfbes. Moral development is profoundly affected by religion and 
politicar histor}’’. If the Gonds, the Khonds, and tlie other Dravidian 
tribes of Central India are Aryans, as the civilised Dravidians are now 
asserted to be, it is plain that Aryan blood alone is not' all-sufficient, 
and that isolation amongst forests and mountains makes Aryans some- 
times look marvellously like Scythians. Those ‘ Veddahs of Ceylon ' 
(in Tamil YHar^ huntsmen), who are introduced as examples of Turan- 
ian “ imperfectibility,'^ are probably the Dravidian aborigines of the 
island. According to Mr Cover, therefore, they must be Aryans. On 
the other hand, this discussion ceases to have any special importance 
or significance, when Dr Caldwell’s Scythic theory is ccyrrectly appre- 
hended. If the Dravidian race separated from the great primitive 
Asian hordes before the final separation from the same hordes of the 
Aryan tribes, — if we sup])ose it to have taken its origin at so high a 
lK)int as this in, the stream of time, — it is evident that every attempt 
to differentiate between Aryans and Turanians, in so far as the Dravi- 
diaiis are concerned, niAy almost as well be abandoned. In physiojp- 
gical characteristics and capacity for intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, the Dravidians are probably fit to be classified with the most 
favoured race; and, being a primitive race themselves, it is of little 
importance to what other primitive races we affiliate them. 


• IIL 

SUNDAEA PANDYA. 

The following are the extracts from the Muhanirnedan liistorians 
referred to in the Introduction, with Colonel Yule’s remarks, and a 
few additional particulars. 

Passages from Polo’s contemporary, Eashiduddin, quoted in Sir II. 
Elliot’s ‘‘ History of India ” (new edition, p. G9). 

“ M’abar^ from Kulam to Sil^war (should be Nilawar = Nellore), extends 

300 parasaugs along the shore The king is called Dewar, which 

means in the M’abar language ‘ the Lord of wealth.’ .... Within the 
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last few years (written towards 1300) Sundar Band! was Dewar^ who, 
with his three brothers, obtained power in different directions, and 
Malik al-Taki-uddin, brother of Shaikh Jumaluddin, was his minister 
and adviser, to wliom he assigned the government of Fatan, Malefatan, 
and B&wal (read KS^ibaa it is in some MSS.)” Here, says Colonel Yule, 
we have Polo s Senderbandi Dewar and his brothers. Moreover, in 
Eamusio's edition of Polo, the brother princes are not five, but four, as 

inltashid ^^In the year 692 a.h. (a.d. 1293) the Dewar died, 

and his wealth and possessions fell into the hands of his adversaries 
and opponents, and Shaik Jumaluddin, who succeeded him, obtained, it 
is said, an accession of 700 bullock-loads of jewels,” «kc. 

The Persian history of Wassaf has some particulars the same and some 
differing. The third volume of the new edition of Elliot contains some 
of those passages from Wassaf, which Von Hammer embodies in his 
“ History of the Ilklnins of Persia.” It is plain from these that Bashid- 
uddin copied from Wassaf, or vice versd, “ M*abar is the coast which 
stretches from the Persian Sea, through a length of 300 farsangs, to 
Nildwar. Its princes are called Diwar or Lord.” He then gives 
exactly the same account of Sundar Bandi being Dewar of M*abar and 
dying in a.h. G92 (a.d. 1293) as that given by Eashiduddin. There 
is a difference only as to his successor. Instead of making the Muham- 
medan Jumaluddin succeed, EllioPs tninslation from Wassaf ran, “ It 
is, related by Malik ill Ishlm Jumaluddin that 6ut of that treasure (left 
by Sundar Bandi) 7000 oxen, laden with precious stones and pure 
gold and silver fell to the share of the brother who succeeded himf 

At a later date w^e have the following : — 

“ Kales Dewar, the ruler of M'abar, enjoyed a highly prosperous life, 
extending to forty and odd years, during which time neither any foreign 
enemy entered his country, nor any iShvere malady confined him to bed. 
His coffers were replete with wealth, insomuch that in the treasury of 
the city of Mardi [this is what Von Hammer has as Shahrmandi,= 
Shahrpandi = the city of the P^ndi, Madura] there were 1200 crowns 
of gold, 4kc., <kc. This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, 
ihe elder named Sundar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being 
joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named Tira 
Pandi [Pirebendi <if Von Hammer = Vira PAiidi ?], was illegitimate. . . . 
As Tira Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intrepidity, the 
ruler nominated him as his successor. His brother, Sundar Pandi, 
being enraged at this supercession, killed his father in a momdht of 
rashness and undutifulness, towards the close of the year a.h. 709 
(1310 A.D.), and placed the crown on his head in the city of Mai^i 
[Madurei is often mispronounced by the vulgar Marttdei], and 
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induced the troops who w^ere there to support his interests, and con- 
veyed some of the royal treasures which were deposited tliere to tlie 

city of Manktil (Menkpu in Von Hammer) Upon this his 

brother Tira Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, fol- 
lowed to give him battle, and on the margin of a lake which in their 
language they call Talachi (Ham., Telaji), the opponents came to 

acticfii Tira Pandi, wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

.... £i[anS.r Barniul (Ham., Permel), the son of the daughter of 
Kales Dewar, who espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, being at that 
time at KarAnihatti, near KMul [Von Hammer, Kiramjetti, in the 
country of Kiiil], sent him assistance both in men and money, which 
was attended with a most fortunate result. Sundar Pandi ... at last 
met with the chastisement duo to his ingratitude ; for in the middle 
of the year a.h. 710 (a.d. 1310) Tira Pandi, having collected an army, 
advanced to oppose him ; and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, 
fled from his native country, and took refuge under the protection of 
Alauddin of Delhi, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in his 
hereditary kingdom.” Colonel Yule remarks — “This Sundar Pandi 
is quite different from the man of four brethren; first, because the 
latter had been dead eighteen years before this escape to Delhi ; 
second, — but no# more reasons seem wanted after that ! The notion 
that floats in my mind is that the real kings of Madura were Kales 
and his sons Sundar aifd Tira Pandi, and that Marco Polo’s Sender 
Bandi, Asciar, and brethren, were a separate family, probably of adven- 
turers, who had got possession of the coast country, and perhaps paid 
some nominal homage to Aladura. But then Kales’s name ought to be 
ill the Madura lists as predecessor of Sundara Pandi.” 

With reference to the Kales Dewar of Wassaf, circa 1309-10, it is 
deserving of notice that according to the Singhalese records the Pilndyan 
king at that time was called Kulasekhara ; and that this was a diffefent 
K^las^khara from the one already mentioned in tlie Introduction ajJ- 
pears from the fact that he is represented, not as being conquered by the 
Singhalese, but as carrying the war into the Singhalese territory. Bhu- 
vaneka Bdhu the first, as I am informed by Mr llhys Davids, bega^ " 
to reign in a.d. 1303, and died in 1314 ; and at the end of his reign 
Aryachakravarti, in command of an army sent by the Pdndyan king 
Kulasekhara, took the capital of Ceylon and carried off the celebrated 
tooth-relic. The names of Sundara and Vira are not mentioned by the 
Singhalese narratives in connection with this Kulasekhara. I have 
many inscriptions in my possession relating to the reign of Kulas^- 
klTara, i)ut as none of them contains any date, except the year of the 
king’s reign, 1 am unable to determine when he lived, or whether there 
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were one or two of the name. From the tenor of the inscriptions it is 
iny impression that they all refer to one and the same person, and 
probably the secotid king of the name, rather than the first. I have 
two inscriptions of one Vira Pdndya ; but this Vira could not have 
been the Vira represented by the Muhammedan historians as Sundara’s 
brother and rival, er by the Singhalese annalists as his rival, for these 
, inscriptions, unlike his, are diited, and according to them the dafe o£ 
this Vira Tandy a^s accession was a.d. 1437. The discrepancy be- 
tween liashiduddin’s statement that the Sundar Fandi, who died in 
, A.D. 1293, was succeeded by his Muhammedan minister, and Wassafs 
statement that he was succeeded by his brother, is not a very serious 
one. Both statements may have been in a measure true. There is a 
discrepancy, however, in Wassafs own account of his two Siiiidars 
which seems to me at present irreconcilable. According to him, as to 
Bashiduddin, Sundar Pandi^ the Dewar of M’abar, died in a.d. 1293, 
the year after Marco Polo’s visit ; yet Kales, the father of the other 
Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, who was murdered by Sundar in a.d. 
1310, had been Dewar of M’abar for forty and odd years, and during 
' the whole of that time had enjoyed unexampled peace and prosperity ! 
Wassaf here seems somehow to have misapprehended his authorities, 
for he provides no room for his first Sundar diiryig Kales’s long 
reigii. 

^After the above was written, an interesting^ extract from the Sin- 
ghalese historical records, regarding the invasion of Kulas^khara’s 
territory by the Singhalese, was published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Ben f/al^ Ko. 2, 1872, by Mr T, W. Khys Davids, then district 
judge, Aminidljriphra, Ce}doii, an eminent Singhalese scholar. Tfhis 
extract is too long to give here in extenso, btit the substance of it is as 
follows : — 

Tiie Pandu king Parfikrama, of the city of Madura, became terrified 
by the army with which King KiUas^khara was preparing to attack 
him, and sent ambassadors to the great king of Ceylon, ParUkrama 
B^hu, to supplicate his help. Before anything could be done, Kula- 
s^khara, the king, had surrounded Madura with a largo army, and 
taken prisoner the Pandu king and his army. On hearing this, ParA- 
krama Biihu, the great king, sent his general, Lankfirapura, with a 
great army, filling several hundred ships, with orders to slay Kulas^- 
khara, and establish in that kingdom some one who came of the stock 
of the kings of Pandu. This general with his army landed at a place 
called Lassilla, and there defeated the army of a Tamil named Arak. 
The rulers of five districts then came up with an army, and aftef a 
fierce fight were defeated. Other six rulers with their forces joined the 
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five, but they also were overthrown. Then, at the order of Par§,krama 
BAbu, the general set up a pillar of victory at a place near IlS,m6swara, 
and formed a town called Pardkrama, where he lived. Whilst he was 
there Kulasekliara sent Sundara^ the Pdndu hing^ with many council- 
lors, to attack him, but the Singhalese general beat them in three 
pitched battles. He then fought several battles with AlawanS, Perumril 
and fither chiefs, and took various countries, villages, and towns. 
Kulas^khara then entered on a campaign in the Kandaya district, but 
was defeated,' and was obliged to take refuge, Witli his warriors, in a 
city which they barricaded. The Singhalese, however, broke in, and 
Kulasfikhara escaped through a gate in disguise. Tliereupon the Sing- 
halese celebrated a festival of victor}^ and made Vtra Pdndu king 
with great ceremony. The narrative then goes on to relate how Kula- 
46khara, after his flight in disguise, fortified himself in the stronghold 
of Tondamana, and afterwards sallying thence retook Kandayaru, 
defeating two of LankS,rapura’s lieutenants, and how Lankarapiira again 
defeated him, re-established peace, and confirmed Vira Panclu on the 
throne, restoring the banished Tamil nobles to their lands, and anoint- 
ing Vtra Panclu in the city of Madura. 

We find here again the very same three names that appear in the 
Muhammedan hi^ories — Kales (doubtless KulasiSkhara), Sundara, and 
A^ira : and both narratives, though differing in other particulars, agree 
in leaving Vtra on the throne. Tlie dates differ very considerabl;^. 
Parfikrama Bdhu the Great, king of Ceylon, ascended the throne in 
1153 A.D., and died in 118G. His expedition against the Pslndyau 
country appears to have commenced in 1173; whilst Wassaf represents 
Vtra Pflndi as finally triumphing over his brother Sundara, the mur- 
derer of their father Kales, in 1310 a.d. It is difficult to siqipose that 
there were two trios of contemporary !Madiira princes, named severally 
Kulas^khara, Sundara, and Vtra, the latter two" of whom were on oppo- 
site sides ; and if tliere were only one such trio, it follow^s that either 
the Singhalese or the Muhammedan narrators — (surely not the Sin- 
ghalese, who are remarkably trustworthy) — must have fallen into a 
chronological error of more than a hundred years. The Sundara of the 
Singhalese narrative presents few or no points of resemblance to the 
Sundjira of the inscriptions and the Saiva revival, the last sovereign of 
the old P^n^yO' liwe ; but so far as appears at present, there is no insu- 
perable difficulty in the way of identifying this more eminent Sundara 
with 4he *first Sundara of the Muhammedan historians, who died in 
1293, and the Sender of Marco Polo, who was alive 1292. 

According to the Muhammedan historians the> flight to Delhi of 
Sundara, the murderer of KulasCkhara, led to the invasion of the 
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Madura country by Mulik Kaf&r. I avail myself again of Colonel Yule’s 
kindness. Additional statement by Wassaf, not given in the printed 
extracts. “ In the last year but one of Alauddin’s reign (a.d. 1315), 
he sent his general HazdrdinM {alias Malik Kaffir), with four lakhs 
of men, to conquer M’abar. The Raja of M*abar hid himself in the 
jungles. The booty was tremendous j 700 elephants, and gold to such 
extent that every soldier had 25 lbs. ! The farmer-general, ISura- 
juddiii, desired to place his treasure in security (and was plundered, 
whereupon he took poison). . . . The son, Malik Nizamuddin, betook 
himself to the court of Alauddiu to complain of this robbery, and 
obtained, with the restoration of a part of his property, the administra- 
tion of the finances, which had been entrusted to his grandfather 
Jumaluddin Et Thaibi, and his father Surajuddin.” According to 
Ferishta, Malik Kafur conquered M^abar as far south as Rame- 
shwar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon, where he built a mosque. 
M’abar was regarded by Ferishta as a portion of the Belala king- 
dom of Dwarasamudra. Ibn Batuta, who api^cars to have visited 
Madura in a.d. 1348-9, found the country still under Muhaminedau 
rule. The Pandya kings after a time got the better of the Miiham- 
medan intruders and resumed their ancient sway, but 1 am unable to 
fix the date. The earliest dated inscription of this second line of 
Piiijdyas in my possession is that of Vira Pandya in a.d. 1437. 


IV. 

ARE THE PARIARS (PAREIYAS) OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
DRAVIDIANS ? 

It has been commonly supposed by Anglo-Indians, that certain tribes 
and castes inhabiting Southern India, especially the Pareiyas, PalJas, 
Puleiyas, and similar tribes, belong to a different race from the mass of 
the inhabitants. The higher castes are styled Hindus, or else Tamilians, 
Malay ^lis, <kc., according to their language* and nation ; but those 
names are withheld from some of the ruder and more primitive tribes, 
and from the Pareiyas and other agricultural slaves.. As this supposi- 
tion, and the use of words to which it has given rise, are freq|flently 
met with both in conversation and in books, it seems desirable to 
inquire whether, and to what extent, this opinion may be regarded as 
correct. 
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It is necessary here to premise some remarks on the meaning of the 
term HindA. This term is used in India in a variety of ways, but its 
moat common, as well as its best authorised meaning, is tliat of an 
adherent of the system of religion called Hinduism. It is true that 
this use of the term is liable to serious objection, inasmuch as the term 
Hindi! originally meant, and ought still to mean, an Indian — an inha- 
bitant of India — irrespective of the religion to which he belonged. It 
seems hardly fair to use a term which in itself has not a theological, 
but a geographical meaning, to denote the adherents of one out of 
several religions which prevail in the region to which the term applies. 
There is no such inconsistency pertaining to the use of the terms 
Buddhist, Jaina, Muhammedan, <1r Christian. Notwithstanding this, 
in consequence of the difficulty of finding any other convenient term 
to denote the followers of the Brahmanical religion, or the religion of 
the Vedas and Puriinas, and also in consequence of the followers ’of 
this religion forming the great majority of the inhabitants of India, 
people have been led to adopt the national name as a term of religious 
nomenclature. This meaning has been made authoritative by its use 
in official documents, and , by a decision of one of the courts, to the 
effect that the term Hindhs, as used in the ‘ Indian Succession Act,' is 
meant to denote the adherents of the religion called Hinduism, in con^ 
sequence of whiefi Indian Christians are declared not to be Hindiis in 
the meaning of the Act. ^ This being the case, it seems to have become 
desirable that the term Hindil should now cease to be used in any 
other sense. Consistency in the use of terms is of more importance 
than accuracy of etymology. It may, therefore, be admitted — using 
the word in this sense — that the Tudas, the Klionds, and many of the 
G6nds are not Hindffs, and also that some of the predatory wandering 
tribes are probably not Hindus though, geographically, they have all 
as much right to the name of Hindff as the Brahmans themselves. .In 
some of these cases, however, it would be safer to say merely that such 
and such classes are not regarded as orthodox Hiiidds. As for the 
Pareiyas and the lower castes generally in the more civilised districts 
of the country, they are Hindus by religion, like the rest of the com- 
munity. The Brahmans and the Pareiyas equally worship S'iva and 
Vishnu, and therefore %re equally Hindis. The differences between 
them pertain to caste, not to religion. 

Many persons, especially in Northern India, have been accustomed • 
to the term Hindi! as synonymous with Aryan. They call the 
Brahmans and the higher castes of Northern India Hindiis, but with- 
hold the name from the aboriginal races. This seems an. improper use 
of words, inasmuch as it denationalises not only the low-caste inhabi- 
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tants of tbe northern provinces and the rude forest tribes of Centnal 
India, but also the whole of the Dravidiau inhabitants of the Peninsula ; 
notwithstanding the proofs that exist that they crossed the Sind, Hind, 
or Ind-us, and occupied the Sapta Sindhn, or ‘ country of the seven 
rivers * — the Vaidik name of India, as far as India was at that time 
known — before the arrival of the Aryans, and that they liave therefore 
a better claim to be called llind-us tlian the Aryans themselves To 
deprive the Dravidians and other primitive races of the name of Hindh, 
seems as unjust as it would be to deprive all persons of Anglo-Saxon 
descent of the name of Englishman, and to restrict that name to the 
descendants of Norman families. 

Some again mix the two meanings^the religious and the ethnological 
— together, and thus, as it appears to me, produce inextricable confusion. 
Tims Mr Beanies, in a note to the Introduction to his Coin|)arative 
Grammar of the Aryan Vernaculars of Northern India,” p. 39, says, 
“ For the information of readers in Europe it may be necessary to 
explain that the word Ilindd is alwcays used in India as a religious 
term, denofing those Aryans who still adhere to the Brahmanical 
faith, and who in most parts of India constitute the majority of the 
population.” I should have considered this definition perfectly correct 
if the word Aryans liad been omitted ; but as it stands, it either 
includes Dravidians amongst Aryans, contrary, T believe, to Mr 
Beames’s own opinion, or it refuses the name of Hindfi to those 
Dravidians in Madras and elsewhere, who consider themselves, and are 
generally considered by others, amongst the most orthodox and zealous 
Hindus in India. In Southern India, Dravidians are invariably called 
Ilindiis in public documents j and the University of Madras divides 
candidates for its honours amongst the Hindu community into two 
classes only, Braliinans and ‘ other Hindus ; ’ by the term, other Hindus, 
dejioting all persons- ‘ not Brahmans’ who are adherents df the Hindu 
religion. Notwithstanding this, in Southern India itself the term 
Hindu has sometimes been restricted to the higher castes, and deiried 
to the Pareiyas and other castes suppo.sed to liold an inferior place in 
the social system. In this classification the term high-caste, without 
distinction of Aryan or Dravidian, occupies the place of the word 
Aryan in Mr Beames’s definition. Tliis restriction of the name of 
Hindu to those of the higher cartes who adhere to the Brahmanical 
religion prevails chiefly, as might be expected, amongst persons who 
belong to the higher castes themselves, but Europeans have sometimes 
fallen into the same style of expression. For instance, in regard to 
the ShanS.rs, a tribe in Tinnevelly, a considerable proportion of the 
members of which have become Christians, it has sometimes been said 
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by Europeans that they are ‘not Hindis.’ This style of expression is 
owing, I believe, to a misapprehension, inasmuch as the Slian^trs, in 
their original condition, before their reception of Christianity, were 
adherents of the ordinary Hindft religion, though generally it was a 
low type of that religion which they followed. They w'ere certainly not 
Aryans, except on the supposition that all Dravidians arc Aryans, but 
in this respect they were only in the same predicament as the rest of 
the Tamil castes, whether higher or lower. The practice of denionolatry 
does not make a man cease to be a Hindu by religion, the denionolatry 
of the aborigines having been incorporated with the worship of lludra 
from very early, if not even from Vaidik times. The greater number 
of the Buddhists in Ceylon arc demonolaters — the origin of demono- 
latry in Ceylon and India being no doubt the same ; yet, though 
denionolatry is further removed from Buddhism than from Hinduism, 
we do not think of saying that the Singhalese are not Buddhists. 
There is an element of recognised demonlsm in the Saivism of every 
part of India, in some places more, in others less. It is a question 
only of less or more j and the adherents of the more, as well as of the 
less are Hindus. The notion that the Slianars are not Hindus is a 
notion unknown to the Hindus themselves. By the Hindus they are 
regarded as sim[)ly one caste out of man 3 ^ We must now, however, 
bring this digression to an end, and resume our inquiry respecting the 
relationship of the Parey-as. 

The Pareiyas (called in Telugu Malavandlu - Malas) are not the on!y 
caste or class of people in the Dravidian parts of India, who are com- 
monly regarded as outcasts, nor are they the lowest or most degraded 
of those classes ; but partly because they are the most numerous servile 
tribe (their numbers aiiiouiitiiig in some places to so much as a fifth of 
the population), and partly because they are more fiequcntly brought 
into con tael with Europeans than any similar- class, in consequence of 
the majority of the domestic servants of Europeans throughout the 
Mfldras Presidency being Pareiyas, they have come to be regarded by 
some persons as the low-caste race of Southern India. Hence, besides 
the above-mentioned discrepancies in the application of the name Hiudil, 
there are vario\is errors afloat respecting the origin of the Pareiyas and 
their position in the caste scale, which require to be noticed before 
entering on the question now to be discussed, ‘ Are the Pareiyas Dra- 
vidians 1 * 

Eijropeans were generally led to suppose, on their arrival in India 
seyeral generations ago, that the Pareij^as were either the illegitimate 
offspring of adulterous intercourse, or were persons who had been 
excluded froha caste for their crimes. This notion appears to have 
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been invented and propagated by the Brahmans and the higher castes, 
and must have originated, in part, in their wish to justify their exclu- 
sive, unsocial behaviour towards the Pareiyas, on principles which they 
supposed that Europeans would approve. In part, also, it may have 
originated in an error arising from the uncritical habit of the Hindd 
mind — viz., the error of transferring to Southern India and to the 
Dravidian tribes, the fictions which were devised in Northern India to 
account for the origin of the new castes, or so called mixed classes, of 
the North. Those northern castes or classes seem to have come into 
beirjg through the operation of two causes; first, through the sub- 
division of the original castes of Vaisyas and servile or S'udra Aryans, 
in accordance with the progressive subdivision of labour ; and secondly, 
through the introduction of one aboriginal tribe after another within 
the pale of Aryan civilisation, as the religion and civil polity of the 
Sanskrit-speaking race spread throughout the country, and as the 
primitive inhabitants were transformed from Dasyus, NisliRdas, and 
Mlechchas, into Sudras. In Manu and similar S'dstras, no mention is 
made of either of these causes ; but the new or mixed castes are attri- 
buted exclusively to fictitious mixtures of the older castes. The more 
respectable of the new castes are attributed to the legal intermarriage 
of persons belonging to different castes of recognised respectability ; 
another and inferior set of castes are attributed to the adulterous 
intercourse of persons of equal respectability, ^but of ^different caste, or 
o‘f high-caste men with low-caste women ; whilst the lowest castes of 
all are represented to have sprung from the adulterous intercourse of 
high-caste women with low-caste men, and are said also to constitute 
the receptacle of persons who had been socially excommunicated for 
offences against their caste. 

Whatever amount of truth may be contained in this representation 
of .the origin of the castes of Northern India (and I think it most 
probably a fiction throughout), it may confidently be affirmed that the 
J)ravidian castes had no such origin. The only ‘ mixed caste ’ knd^vn 
in Southern India, is that which consists of the children of the dancing 
girls attached to the temples. Of this class the female children are 
brought up in the profession of their mothers, the males as temple 
florists and musicians. In all ordinary cases, when children are born 
out of wedlock, if there is no great disparity in rank or caste between 
the parents, the rule is that the caste of the child is that of the less 
lionourable of the two castes to which its parents belong, ^here 
considerable disparity exists, and where the dereliction of rank is on 
the woman’s side — as, for example, where a high-caste woman, or even 
a woman belonging to the middling castes, has formed' an intimacy 
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nvith a Pareiya man, neither the caste of the father nor any other caste 
has much chance of being recruited or polluted by the addition of the 
woman’s illegitimate offspring. The child rarely sees the light; the 
mother either procures an abortion or commits suicide. To suppose, 
therefore, as Europeans have sometimes been led to suppose, that the 
entire caste of Pareiyas (including its subdivisions, and the * left hand ’ 
castes corresponding to it) has come into existence in the surreptitious 
manner described above, or that it is composed of persons who have 
been excluded from other castes for their crimes, is a baseless dream, 
which seems too preposterous for serious refutation. Though it is pro- 
bable that it was from the statements of natives that the Anglo-Indian 
community originally derived this notion, yet I never met with any 
natives, learned or unlearned, by whom tlie notion appeared to bo 
entertained ; and the Pareiyas themselves, who regard their lowly caste 
with feelings of pride and affection, which are very different from what 
might be expected of them, would resent this representation of their 
origin, if they had ever beafd of it, with indignation. 

Anglo-Indians who are not acquainted with the vernacular lan- 
guages, often designate Pareiyas as outcasts, as persons who are 
without caste, or as persons who have no caste to lose. It is true 
that tl;e Pareiya servants of Europeans will sometimes vaunt that they 
belong to * master’s caste ; ’ and some masters are said to have found 
to their cost that their J^areiya servants practise no scrupulous, super- 
stitious distinctions respecting meats and drinks. Notwithstanding 
this, to suppose that the Pareiyas have literally no caste, is undoubt- 
edly an error. The Pareiyas constitute a well-defined, distinct, ancient 
caste, ' independent of every other; and the Pareiya caste has sub- 
divisions of its own, its own peculiar usages, its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments of the castes which are above 
it and below it. They constitute, perhaps, the most numerous caste 
in the Tamil country. In the city of Madras they number twenty-one 
percent, of the Hindu population; the Vell&las, who come next to 
them, numbering fourteen per cent. Though the Pareiyas themselves 
will admit that they belong — or, as they would prefer to say, that 
they belong at present — to the lowest division of castes, and are not 
fabled to have sprung from even the least noble part of Brahm^; 
nevertheless, they are not the lowest of the castes comprised in this 
lowest division. I am acquainted with several castes in various parts 
of th^ Tamil country, which are considered lower than the Pareiyas in 
the social scale; and in this enumeration I do not include the Pal]as, 
a caste between whom and the Pareiyas there is an unsettled dispute 
respecting precedence. The treatment which the Pareiyas receive from 



the castes above them, is doubtless unjust and indefensible ; butdt is 
not generally known by those Europeans who sympathise in the 
wrongs of the Pareiyas, that, whenever they have an opportunity, the 
Fareiyas deal out the very same treatment to the members of castes 
which are inferior to their own — the caste of shoemakers, and the 
lowest caste of washermen; that they are, equally with the higher 
castes, filled with that compound of pride of birth, exclusiveness^ and 
jealousy, called ‘ caste feeling ; * and that there is no contest for pre- 
cedence amongst the higher castes of longer standing, or of a more 
bitter character, than that which is carried on between the Fareiyas 
and the Fajjas. In the insane dispute about pre-eminence, which is 
always being -carried on in Southern India between the ' right hand * 
and the ‘ left hand * castes, the Fareiyas range themselves on the right 
hand, the Fajlas on the left ; and it is chiefly by these two castes that 
the fighting part of tlie controversy is carried on. Now that Europeans 
are better acquainted with Indian affairs, the theory of the illegitimate 
origin of thp Fareiyas is more rarely found to be entertained ; and, as 
the study of the native languages extends, the supposition that they 
are outcasts, or that they have no caste, will soon disappear likewise. 

The question before us having been cleared of popular errors and 
extraneous matter, we now come to the consideratibp of that question 
itself. Are the Fareiyas Dravidians ? Are the forest tribes, the lower 
pastes, and the so-called ^outcasts,' that speak the Dravidian lan- 
guages, especially the Tamil Pariahs (properly Pareiyas), the Telugu 
MMas, and the Malay ulam Fuleiyas (who may be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of the class), of the same origin and of the same race as the 
Dravidians of the higher castes? Whilst both classes have a right 
to be called Hindfls, are the higher castes alone Dravidians, Tamiliaris, 
MalayMis, &c. ? and are the Fareiyas and people of similar castes to 
bd regarded as belonging to a different race ? 

On the whole, I think it more probable that the Fareiyas are Dra- 
vidiaiis ; nevertheless, the supposition that they belong to a different 
race, that they are descended from the true aborigines of the country 
— a race older than the Dravidians theujselves — and that they were 
reduced by the first Dravidians to servitude, is not destitute of proba- 
bility. It may be conceived that as the Aryans w^ere preceded by the 
Dravidians, so the Dravidians may have been preceded by an older, 
ruder, and perhaps blacker race, of whom the Ddins and other Chan- 
ddlas of Northern India, and the Fareiyas, and other low tribe%>of the 
Peninsula, are the surviving representatives. If this primitive race 
existed prior to the arrival of the Dravidians, it would naturally 
htappen that some of them would take refuge from the intruders in 
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mountain fastnesses and pestilential jungles — like tbe Rdjls or D6ms 
of the Himalayas, the Weddas of Ceylon, and the Ma]a-(y)-ara4as of 
the Southern Ghauts ; whilst others, probably the majority of the 
race, would be reduced to perpetual servitude, like the Pareiyas, 
Puleiyas, and Pallas. The history of the subjection of the Prae- Aryan 
S'ddras of Northern India, would thus form the counterpart and sup- 
pleftnent of the history of the subjection of a still older race. Though, 
however, all this may be conceived to be possible, and though there 
may not be any h priori improbability in it, it is more to the purpose 
to state such circumstances and considerations as appear to be adducible 
in its support. 

(1.) The Pareiyas, the Pallas, the Puleiyas, and several other low- 
caste tribes, are generally slaves to the higher castes, and most of them 
appear always to have been in an enslaved condition ; and it is more 
natural to suppose that they were reduced to a servile condition by 
conquest, than to suppose that entire tribes were enslaved by the 
operation of ordinary social causes. If, then, the castps referred to 
were a subjugated people, they must have settled in the country at 
an earlier period than their conquerors, and probably belonged to a 
different race. 

(2.) The low;caste inhabitants of Southern India are distinguished 
from the entire circle of the higher castes by clear, unmistakable marks 
of social helotry. Thi title of ‘S'ddra,’ which has generally bepn 
assumed by the higher castes, or which was conferred upon them by 
the Brahmans, is withheld from the low-caste tribes; they are not 
allowed to enter within the precincts of the temples of the DU majo7'um 
gentium; and wherever old Hindi! usages survive unchecked, as in the 
native protected states of Travancore and Cochin, the women belong- 
ing to those castes are prohibited (or were, till lately) from wearing 
their ‘cloth’ over their shoulders, and obliged to leave the entire bust 
uncovered, in token of social inferiority. It may be argued, that 
broadly marked class distinctions like the above-mentioned, which 
separate the people of ten or twenty different castes or tribes from 
the rest of the population, are incompatible with the supposition of an 
original identity of race. 

(3.) There are various traditions current amongst the Pareiyas to 
the effect that the position which their caste occupied in native society 
at some fomier period was very different from what it is now, and 
xnucbk more honourable. Wilks observes that there is a tradition that 
the CaSnarese Pareiyas were once an independent people, with kings of 
tbeir own! • The Tamil Pareiyas sometimes boast that at an ancient 
period theirs was the most distinguished caste in the country. They 
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for the haughty behaviour of their ancestors to some ancient king; on 
which occasion the VeU&Ias, or caste of cultivators, who are now 
called Tamifar, or Tamilians, par excellmce^ were raised to the place 
which had previously been occupied by themselves. There is a similar 
tradition that the Kuravas, or ^psy 6asket*makers, were once kings 
of the hill country in the south. * 

(4.) In various parts of the country Pareiyas and members of similar 
castes enjoy peculiar privileges, especially at religious festivals. Thus, 
at the annual festival of Egdttdl^ the only mother — a form of K&li, 
and the tutelary goddess of the ^ Black town ’ of Madras — when a tdli^ 
or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding-ring), was tied round the 
neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, a Fareiya used 
to be chosen to represent the people as the goddess’s bridegroom. 
Similar privileges are claimed by Pareiyas in other parts of the country, 
especially at the worship of divinities of the inferior class, such as the 
village ammde, or mothers, and the guardians of boundaries ; and these 
peculiar rights, which are conceded to them by the higher castes, may 
be supposed to amount to an acknowledgment of their ancient import- 
ance ; like the privileges claimed at the coronation of Bajput princes 
by the Bhills, a northern race of aborigines. It has Always been the 
policy of Hindd rulers to confer a few empty privileges upon injured 
races as a cheap compensation for injuries; aifd it has generally been 
found, where an inquiry has been made, that such privileges possess an 
historical signification. Mr Walbouse, in an article entitled Archae- 
ological Notes,” in the Bombay Antiquary for July 1874, adds a few 
instances of the privileges enjoyed by the lower castes. At Melkotta, 
the chief seat of the followers of Bd.mS.nuja Achdrya, and at the Brah- 
man temple at Bailur, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the right of enter- 
ing the temple on three days in the year, specially set apart for them. 
In the great festival of Siva at Trivalfir, in Tanjor, the head man of the 
Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the god, and carries fiis 
chauri. In Madras, too ” [in addition to the custom mentioned above 
by myself], the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the Brahmans, 
had to go through the form of asking the consent of the lowest castes 
to their marriages, though the custom has now died out.” The prin- 
ciple' underlying these customs is thus explained : — It is well known,” 
he says, that the servile castes in Southern India once held far higher 
positions, and were indeed masters of the land on the arrival #f the 
Brahmanical races. Many curious vestiges of their ancient power still 
survive in the shape of certain privileges, which are jealously cherished, 
and, their origin being forgotten, are much misunderstood, liiese 
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privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from an extinct order 
of society-— shadows of a long-departed supremacy, bearing witness to 
a period when the present haughty high-caste races were suppliants 
before the ancestors of degraded classes whose touch is now regarded 
as pollution.” 

(5.) The strongest argument which can bo adduced in support of the 
Fna-Dravidian origin of the Pareiyas and similar castes, consists in the 
circumstance that the national name of Tamilians, Malaydrlis, Kannadis, 
&c., is withheld from them by the urns loquendi of the Dravidian 
languages, and conferred exclusively upon the higher castes. When a 
person is called a Tamiran, or Tamilian, it is meant that he is neither a 
BiAhman nor a member of any of the inferior castes, but a Dravidian 
S^ddra. The name is understood to denote, not the language which is 
spoken by the person referred to, but the nation to which he belongs ; 
and as the lower castes are never denoted by this national name, it 
would seem to be implied that they do not belong to the nation, 
though they speak its language, but belong, like the Tamil-speaking 
Brahmans and Muhammedans, to a different race. 

I may here mention an argument occasionally urged in support of 
the sable view of the case, which is founded, I believe, upon an error. 
It has been saic^that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with 
that of the PahS,rias (from pahdr^ a hill), a race of mountaineers, pro- 
perly called MMers, inhabiting the K^jmahS.1 Hills, in Bengal; apd 
hence it is argued that the Pareiyas may be considered, like the Pah&- 
rias, as a race of non-Aryan, non-Dravidian aborigines. It is an 
error, however, to suppose that there is any connection between those 
two names. The word Pariah, properly Pareiya, denotes not a moun- 
taineer, but a drummer, a word regularly derived from parcz, a drum,. 
especially the great drum used at'funerals. The name Pareiya is, in 
fact, the name of a hereditary occupation, the Pareiyas being the Class 
of people who are generally employed at festivals, and especially at 
funerals, as drummers. It is true that their numbers are now so great 
that many of them are never so employed, and that the only employ- 
ment of the great majority is that of agricultural labourers ; but when- 
ever, and wherever the din of the pavei happens to be heard we may be 
assured that a Pareiya is the person who is engaged in beating it. As 
the whole ca^te, though perhaps the most numerous in the circle of the 
low-castes, is denominated by this name, it appears probable that ori« 
ginajjjy drumming was their principal employment. 

The origin of the term Mdla^ applied to the Telugu Pareiyas, is 
uncertain. Mdl means black in Tamil, but the corresponding word in 
Telugu is not mdf, but wdUz. The Pur&nas speak of a trilne of bar- 
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barians called Mftlas, but their location has been considered doubtful. 
I should be inclined to identify the Puranic name with that of the 
Hftlers, the pnmitive hill people of the B^mah&l hills; it seems 
hazardous, however, to attribute the same origin to the name of the 
Telugu Pareiyas. Mr C. P. Brown suggests, but does not adopt, the 
derivation of the name from the Telugu verb md^uta, to be without, 
the meaning deducible from which, ^ the destitute,’ would seem to Suit 
the circumstances of the case. The name of the Malayd.lam Pulaycu 
(Tam. Fuleiya^)^ is derived from pula^ flesh, pollution ; but the ulti- 
mate root seems to be pul, little. The caste which is considered the 
lowest in the Malay&lam country, perhaps the lowest in any of the 
Dravidian provinces, is that of the NdySidis, or Ndyadis, a race of 
dwellers in the jungles. N^ySldi means one who hunts with dogs ; 
N&yadi, an eater of dogs. The members of this caste are required to 
retire seventy-two steps from high-caste people, Pulayas thirty-six, 
Ka][^iy^s twenty-four. It seems difficult to suppose that tribes which 
are now regayled as so degraded belonged originally to the same race 
as the higher castes themselves ; but the difficulty, though one that 
requires careful consideration, may not be found to be insuperable. The 
circumstances and arguments that have now been alleged in favour of 
the non-Dravidian origin of the lower castes, possesg undoubtedly a 
considerable degree of strength ; but I proceed to show that they are 
nqf perfectly conclusive, and that they are to some extent counter- 
balanced by considerations adducible on the other side. 

(1.) The argument which is drawn from the servile condition of the 
Pareiyas fails to establish the conclusion : because it is certain that 
there are many slaves in various parts of the world who do not differ 
from their masters in race, though they do in status. The Eussian 
serfs were Slavonians, and the Magyar serfs Magyars, equally with their 
masters. Illustrations of the inconclusiveness of the argument may be 
drawn also from Dravidian life. The more wealthy of the Sh^^drs — a 
caste inhabiting the extreme south — ^have slaves in their employment, 
some of whom belong to a subdivision of the Sh&n^r caste. These ser- 
vile Sh&Q^rs appear to have been slaves from a very early period ; and 
yet they are admitted even by their masters to belong to the same race 
as themselves. There are also servile subdivisions of some other castes. 
Thus, a portion of the Maravas of the southern provinces are slaves to 
the Poligars, or Marava chieftains; and even of the Yelldjas, or 
Tamilian cultivators, there are not a few families who are slaves \0 the 
temples. Various circumstances might contribute to the reduction of 
the Pareiyas, &c., to servitude, irrespective of difference or inferiority 
of race. In the wars of barbarous nations, it often happens that both 
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conquerors and conquered belong to the same race, and even to. the 
same tribe. In a civilised age, the conquerors may be content with 
governing and taxing the conquered ; but in a ruder age, and especially 
in a tropical climate, where labour is distasteful, the vanquished are 
ordinarily reduced to the condition of slaves. In such cases we shall 
meet with a phenomenon exactly parallel to that of the Pareiyas — viz., 
a servile tribe speaking the language and exhibiting the physiological 
peculiarities of their masters, and yet separated from them by an 
impassable barrier. Other causes, however, in addition to that of war^ 
may have been in operation, such as jjoverty, or a state of society 
resembling the feudal system, or even a trade in slaves, like that which 
in Africa sets not only nation against nation, but village against village. 
At all events, taking into account the probability that these and simi- 
lar social evils may liave existed at an early period, it does not seem more 
difficult to account for the enslaved condition of the Pareiyas, without 
supposing them to have been of a different race from their masters, than 
it is to account for the serfdom, till lately, of the llussian peasantry, or 
for the existence of slavery amongst nearly all the primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean races, without the help of any such supposition. It is worthy of 
notice also, that whilst the Pareiyas, PaJJas, and Puleij^as are generally 
slaves, some of the castes that are included in the lower division — r 
including some of the very lowest — consist wholly of freemen. 

(2.) The traditions that have been mentioned respecting the honour- 
able position formerly occupied by the Pareiyas, do not establish the 
point in hand. Supposing them to rest (which they do not appear to 
do) on an historical foundation, they prove, not an original difference 
of race, but only the ancient freedom of the Pareiyas, and the respecta- 
bility of their social rank, before their reduction to slavery. 

(3.) The circumstance that the entire circle of the lower castes, 
including the Pareiyas, are separated from the higher by badges of 
social distinction, and denied the national names of Tamilian, Ma1ay4}i, 
is one which must be admitted to possess great weight. Though 
the argument which may be deduced from this circumstance is a very 
strong one, it does not appear to be absolutely conclusive, for it is in 
accordance with the genius of Ilindfi legislation to punish poverty by 
civil and social disabilities ; and high-caste pride might naturally take 
the shape of an exclusive appropriation even of the national name. 
We find. a parallel use of words in the Sanskrit S'Astras, in which 
nations that are admitted in those S^&stras to be of Kshatriya origin 
{^.^.j^the Yavanas and Chinas), are termed M16chchas, not in con- 
sequence of difference of race, but solely in consequence of their disuse 
of Brahmanical rites. There is a still closer parallel in the law of 



Manu, that Brahmans who t^k up their abode in the Dravidian country 
— probably in Maiiu’s time an uncleared forest— should be regarded as 
Mldchchas. 

(4.) There does not seem to be anything in the physiology of the 
Pareiyas, in their features, or in the colour of their skin, which warrants 
us to suppose that they belong to a different race from their high-caste 
neighbours The comparative blackness of their complexion hasijed 
some persons to suppose them to be descended from a race of Negrito 
aborigines ; but this hypothesis seems to be unnecessary. The swarthi- 
ness of the complexion not only of the Pareiyas, but also of the 
Fuleiyas of the Malaydjam country (a still blacker caste), may be 
’accounted for by their continual employment for many ages in the 
open air, exposed to the full force of the vertical sun. If the Fellahs, 
or labourers, and Bedouins, or wandering shepherds, of Egypt, are 
admitted to be Arabs of pure blood, notwithstanding the deep brown 
of their complexion, it would seem to be unnecessary to suppose the 
Pareiyas, who labour in a hotter sun than that of Egypt, to be of a 
different race 7rom the rest of the Dravidians, in order to account for 
their complexions being a shade darker. In no country in the world 
are features and complexion so variable as in India ; but caste, as it 
exists in India, and especially as it affects the condition of the lower 
classes, is unknown in every other country in the world. Separate 
for ever from the society of their fellovr-countrymen a class of agri- 
cuUurul labourers or slaves : prohibit all intermarriage with families in 
more easy circumstances: require them to live by themselves in 
wretched wigwams, removed to a considerable distance from the 
village inhabited by the respectable householders : compel them to 
work hard the whole year round in the open air in an inter-tropical 
climate — in a country where the sun comes twice in the year right 
over^ head : let all possibility of their rising to a higher condition of 
life, or obtaining a more sedentary, shady employment be for ever 
precluded : prohibit education : pay them no wages : feed them scantify 
and clothe them still more scantily : encourage drunkenness and the 
eating of carrion : prohibit the women from dressing themselves with 
ordinary regard for decency : — treat them, in short, for twenty centuries 
as the Brahmans and high-caste Dravidians have treated the Pareiyas 
and other low-castes, and it will be unnecessary to have recourse to the 
theory of their intermixture with a primitive race of Africans or 
Negritoes in order to account for the coarseness of their features, ^eir 
dwarfishness, or the blackness of their skin. Notwithstanding idl 
this, though the Pareiyas and Puleiyas, as a class, are darker than 
any other class in the South, we find amongst them almost as great 
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a variety of colour as amongst other classes of Hind^is ; and occasion- 
ally we may notice complexions that are as clear as those of the 
higher castes, together with considerable regularity of feature. When 
Fareiyas have risen to a position of competence and comfort, and 
S^ddras have become impoverished, and been obliged to work hard in 
the sun all day, their complexion is affected as well as their social 
posUion \ and in a few generations the S'ddra is said to become dark, 
the Pareiya fair. 

1 admit that the features of the Fareiyas differ somewhat from those 
of the high-caste Vel}Mas, or cultivators, as the features of eveiy caste 
in India differ somewhat from those of every other caste ; yet there is 
no difference between the cultivator and the Pareiya in the shape of 
their heads. Not only from their peculiarities of feature and dress, 
but even from the shape of their heads, we are generally able .to dis- 
tinguish Tamilians or Telugus from the Afghan or Turco-Tatar 
Muhammedans of India. But looking at the shape of their heads 
alone, and leaving complexion and features out of account, it is im- 
possible to distinguish a Tamilian, or high-caste Dravidiaii, from a 
Pareiya or any other member of the lower castes. Difference in 
feature is of little or no account in this inquiry, for it is notorious 
that castes which proceed from the same origin differ from one another 
both in features and in mental characteristics, as widely ns if they 
inhabited different and distant countries. The soldier or robber castes 
of Kallas and Maravas, differ as much from the higher castes in their 
features as the Fareiyas, and in habit of mind still more. Nevertheless, 
they claim to be considered as pure Tamilians. The caste title of the 
Maravas, * D6va,’ is the same as that of the old kings of the Pdndya 
and Gh61a dynasties. Chieftains of their race still possess the princi- 
palities of Shevagunga and Bdmn&d, which are called ‘the two 
Maravas;’ and the latter, the prince of Eamnad, has claimed from 
an ancient period to be considered as Sdtupati, or hereditary guardian 
of*Bama’s bridge. The other tribe, the Kajlas, have a king of their 
own, the To^damftn Rflja, or Raj^ of Puducottah; they claim a 
relationship to the ancient kings of the Ch61a country ; and they are 
regarded by the Tamilian Velldlas, or cultivators, as next in rank to 
themselves. It is possible — though not, I think, probable — that these 
castes settled in the Tamil country subsequently to the settlement of 
tho mass of the population ; but it does not follow that they belonged 
to a^ion-Dravidian race; for the course which I have supposed the 
Kallas and Maravas to have followed, is precisely that which was 
followed on the decline of the power of the Pd.ndyas, by various Teluga 
and Canarese castes that are unquestionably Dravidians. 



(6.) The esaentM nnity of all the Dravidian dialects argnM the 
unity of the race, inclusive of the lower castes. The mixed origin of 
the Hindis of the Qaura provinces may be conjectured, not only from 
historical notices, but from an examination of the component elements 
of the northern vernaculars. In those vernaculars we can trace the 
existence of two lingual currents, cha Aryan and the non-Aryan, the 
one running counter to the other; but in no dialect of the Dravidian 
languages are such traces discoverable of any extraneous idiom which 
appears to have differed in character from that of the mass of the lan- 
guage. All the grammatical forms of primary importance in all the 
Dravidian dialects cohere together and form one harmonious system. 
If the Pareiyas and the other servile castes were supposed to be a 
different race from the Dravidians, and the only surviving descendants 
of the true aborigines, it would be necessary to regard the isolated 
mountain tribes, the Tudas, Gonds, <bc., as remnants of the same 
aboriginal race ; and if this theory were correct, the languages of those 
long isolated tribes should be found to differ essentially from Telugu 
and the Taiifil. On the contrary, no essential difference in gramma- 
tical structure, or in the more important names of things, has been 
discovered in them ; but the G6^d and Ku, Tuda and K6ta dialects, 
belong demonstrably to the same family as the more cultivated Dravidian 
tongues. It is also worthy of notice that though the Pareiyas and the 
other servile classes in the plains live in liamlets by themselves, re- 
moved to a considerable distance from the villages in which their high- 
caste masters reside, there is no trace amongst them of any difference 
in idiom, of peculiar words, or of peculiar forms of speech. The only 
difference apparent, consists in their mispronunciation of Sanskrit 
derivatives, arising from their general want of education ; and in many 
instances, even this difference is not found to exist. 

Qn the whole, therefore, the supposition that the lower castes in 
the Dravidian provinces belong to a different race from the higher, 
appears to me to be untenable. It seems safer to hold, that all l^e 
indigenous tribes .who were found by the Aryans in Southern India, 
belonged substantially to one and the same race. It is probable enough 
that the Dravidians were broken up into tribes before the Aryan immi- 
gration, and that the distinctions, not only of richer and poorer, but 
also of master and slave, had already come into existence amongst 
them. Those distinctions may have formed the foundation of the caste 
system, which their Brahmanical civilisers built up, and whic^ was 
moulded by degrees into an exact counterpart of the caste system of 
Northern India. 
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V. 

ARE THE NEILGHERRY (nIlAGIRI) TUDAS 
DRAVIDIANS ? 

* 

TflB following observations on the relationship of the Tudas to the 
rest of the Dravidians need not perhaps have been republished. They 
appeared necessary in the first edition, the theory advocated being then, 
so far as I am aware, new. Since then the researches of various 
scholars, and in particular the lifelong researches of the Kev. F. Metz, 
have removed a great deal of the mystery that hung around this sub- 
ject, and it seems now to be universally admitted that the Tudas are a 
Dravidian tribe. Mr Metz called iny attention to the circumstance 
that there was a statement in Assemaiin to the effect that there was 
formerly a Christian church in Todamale. I have found the statement 
in question ; but as this Todamale is merely one of the names contained 
in a list of places on the Malabar coast in which there were churches, 
which was compiled by or for Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, in 1599, I 
question whether the place referred to were identical with the Neil- 
gherries. A book on the Tudas has recently been published by Colonel 
Marshall, of the Bengal ^taff Corps, entitled ‘‘ A Phrenologist amongst 
the Tudas ; or, the Study of a Primitive Tribe in South India ; Hffe- 
tory. Character, Customs, Religion, Infanticide, Polyandry, Language.” 
The twenty-ninth chapter contains a summary of Tuda grammar by the 
Rev. Dr Pope, including a collection of^ Tuda words and sentences 
supplied by Mr Metz. Colonel Marshairs book is so elaborate and 
exhaustive that it seems to render every other book or tractate on the 
Tudas unnecessary. In reprinting the following observations, I dg so 
only on account of the interest that attaches, or may be supposed to 
atfach, to them as the first statement in print of that view of the ques- 
tion which is now regarded as established. 

The Tudas, or aboriginal inhabitants of the Neilgherry (Nilagiri) 
Hills, have been commonly supposed to belong to a different race from 
the Dravidians of the plains. The reasons that have been adduced in 
support of this supposition appear to me inconclusive. Unfortunately, 
so mifech exaggeration and error are included in those reasons, arising 
from the sentimental interest with which everything connected with 
the Tudas has been invested by tourists, that there is not much 
satisfaction in dealing with the question. 
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(1.) The difference of the religion of the Tudas from what is called 
Hind&ism, or the Brahmanical religion, is alleged to prove that they 
belong to a different race to their low country neighbours. 

It is quite true that the Tuda religion differs greatly from the 
Brahmanical ; but it will be shown in another portion of this Appendix 
that the original religion of the majority of the Dravidians of the plains 
differed from Brahmanism almost as widely, and that the religion of 
the G6nds and Khonds, who are as certainly Dravidians as the Tamil 
people themselves, is very different from the religion of the Brahmans, 
and in some particulars not unlike that of the Tudas. 

(2.) The manners and customs of the Tudas are said to be altogether 
tui ffeneins, and such as to indicate an origin different from that of the 
people of the plains. 

Many of the customs of this tribe are certainly remarkable, but it is 
an error to regard them as peculiar to the Tudas, and aui generis. Poly- 
andria is practised by the Tudas, but it is practised also by the Coorgs 
and Khonds, whose Dravidianism cannot be questioned ; and female 
infanticide is not confined to the Tudas, but is unfortunately too well 
known in various parts of India. The Tudas are not the only Indian 
people who live a wandering, pastoral life, who subsist entirely upon mUk 
and grain, who dwell in huts formed of twisted bamboos, who wear no 
covering upon their heads, who let their hair grow to almost its full 
length, or who never wash their clothes and s^tldom their bodies from 
tffeir birth to their death. Each of those customs is practised by 
various other Indian tribes, though not all of them, perhaps, by any 
tribe but the Tudas ; and though the Tudas may observe some customs of 
minor importance which are quite peculiar to themselves — {e.g.y the Tuda 
men do not, like other long-haired Dravidians, tie their long hair in a 
knot like women, but allow it to cluster round their head in natural 
curls. The bamboo huts, also, in which they dwell, are built on the 
plan of a perfect equilateral arch) — yet the observance of a few peculiar 
customs by a caste which is so isolated as the Tudas, cannot be fe-^ 
garded as a proof of difference of race; for every caste in India, 
whether Aryan or Dravidian, whether high or low, has Some custom or 
another which is entirely peculiar to itself — ^generally some peculiarity 
in dress, in the ornaments worn by the women, or in the manner in 
which their houses are built. * 

(3.) The Tudas are said to be a fine manly, athletic race, with 
European features, Roman noses, hazel eyes, and great piypsical 
strength ; and hence it is concluded that they differ from the Tamilians 
and other Dravidians in origin, as well as in appearance. 

It is admitted that the Tudas are a hardy, fine>looking race, as 
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Slight be expected from their simple mode of life and the bracing 
mountain air they breathe ; but it is also certain that many of the 
statements that are commonly made, both in couyersation and in books, 
respecting their physical characteristics are mere romance. As regards 
size and .strength of body they will not bear a comparison with the 
natives of the north-western provinces, or even with the Telugu ,far- 
mers and palanquin bearers. The supporters of the Celtic or Indo- 
European origin of the Tudas are wont to rest the chief weight of their 
theory in the Homan noses of their prot4g4s ; but aquiline noses are 
not unfrequently met with amongst the people of the plains, though, 
they have not had the good fortune to attract so much of the notice of 
tourists : and after all, the nose which is most commonly seen on the 
Tuda face is not an aquiline nose, but simply a large nose. Even if it 
were universally aquiline, it would reveal nothing respecting the origin 
of the Tudas ; for physiology makes little account of noses, but much 
of heads, and the shape of the heads of the Tudas does not differ in 
any material point from that of the low country Dravidiaiis. Even 
their features do not differ from those of the people of the plains to a 
greater degree than their isolated situation for many ages would lead 
us to expect. It is true that the Tudas have brown or hazel eyes and 
curly or wavy hair ; and this alone would give them a different appear- 
ance from the black-eyed, straight-haired people of the plains. The 
colour of their eyes ms^ be the result of their long residence in the 
temperate climate of the hills ; but this circumstance, when considei^d 
as an argument for difference of race, is neutralised by the dark colour 
of their hair, approaching to black, and especially by the darkness of 
the colour of their skin. It has not hitherto been noticed by writers 
on the Nilgherries, but it is nevertheless a fact, that, notwithstanding 
the long residence of the Tudas on a cold, cloudy mountain region, the 
colour of their skin is considerably darker than that of the more 
modern hill race, the Badagas, a race of people who immigrated from 
tile Canarese country not many centuries ago, and is many shades 
darker than that of the majority of the natives of the Malabar coast. 
The darkness of the complexion of the Tudas appears to prove that 
they came originally from the eastern or sun-burnt side of the range 
of Ghauts ; and that long before they took up their abode on the hills 
they had formed a constituent portion of the low country population. 
[It should be observed also, that this inference exactly accords with 
the Results that have been deduced from the examination of the 
Tuda. language contained in Appendix I. It has there been shown 
that the language of the Tudas is essentially Dravidian, and that 
it appears, on the whole, more nearly allied to Taii|il, the language 
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vhich is spoken in the plains on the eastern side, than to any other 
dialect.] . ' 

After weighing the various considerations that have now been 
adduced, we may, I think, safely adopt the conclusion that the Tudas 
belong to the same race and stock as the mass of the Dravidians, though 
long separated from the rest of the race, and isolated from its civilisa- 
tion. It may, at least, be confidently asserted that the evidence of 
tlie Dravidian origin of the Tudas greatly preponderates over that of 
every Other supposition. 


VI 

DRAVIDIAN PHYSICAL TYPE. 

Linguax comparison appears to me to be the best available guide to a 
knowledge of the prse-historic relationship of the Dravidian family, but as 
physiology hts in some instances contributed to the discovery of the affi- 
liation of races, it scenes desirable to inquire whether in this instance also 
it can render us any help. The general conclusion to which we are led 
seems to be that whilst the physical type of the Dravidians of Southern 
India, including that of the uncivilised Tudas, seems to be substantially 
identical with that of the Aryans, the type of the Dravidians of Central 
IiiSia, as represented by the uncivilised, or but partially civilised, 
Gdnds, seems to be generally Mongolian. If this conclusion be ad- 
mitted, and if it be admitted also that the Gonds belong to the same 
tace as the Dravidians of the South, one of the questions that will 
come up for consideration will be, have the Gonds degenerated ? or, 
have the South Indian Dravidians risen ? 

I must here premise that my remarks relate exclusively to the Drayi- 
dian race j)roperly so called, whether civilised or uncivilised, not to the 
aboriginal races of India generally. Many of the physical characterisfles 
which Mr Hodgson attributes to the Tamilians, may undoubtedly be ob- 
served in the sub-Himffiayan tribes of Nepal and Assam, and in a smaller 
degree in the Santffis and other Kdls ; but the inexpediency of using as a 
general appellation so definite a term as Tamilian, appears from the error 
into which some writers have fallen of attributing the same or similar 
physical characteristics to the Dravidians or Tamilians of Southern 
India, who differ alinost as much from the Him&layan tribes as )]p the 
Brahmans themselves. 

Mr Hodgson thus distinguishes the ** Aryans ” from the ‘‘ Tamilians : 

“ A practised eye will distinguish at a glance between the Arian ahd 
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Tamilian style of features and form — a practised pen will readily make 
the dfstinction felt — but to perceive and to make others perceive, by 
pen or pencil, the physical traits that separate each group or people of 
Aryan or of Tamilian extraction from each other group would be a 
task indeed 1 In the Aryan form there is height, symmetry, lightness, 
and flexibility^; in the Aryan face an oval contour with ample forehead 
and moderate jaws and mouth ; a rouyd chin, perpendicular with the 
forehead, a regular set of distinct and fine features ; a well raised and 
unexpanded nose, with elliptic nares ; a well-sized and freely opened 
eye, running directly across the face ; no "want of eye-brows, eye-lash, 
or beard ; and lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often not darker than 
that of the most southern Europeans. In the Tamilian form, on the 
contrary, there is leas height, less symmetry, more dumpiness and 
flesh ; in the Tamilian face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the 
large cheek bones, less perpendicularity in the features to the front, 
occasioned not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by excess of 
jaws and mouth j a larger proportion of face. to head, and less roundness 
in the latter; a broader, flatter face, with features les5 symmetrical, 
but perhaps more expression, at least of individuality ; a shorter, wider 
nose, often clubbed at the end and furnished with round nostrils ; eyes 
less, and less fully opened, and less evenly crossing the face by tlieir 
Hne of aperture; ears larger, lips thicker, beard deficient; colour 
brunet, as in the last, ^lit darker on the whole, and, as in it, various. 
Such is the general description of Indian Aryans and Turanians.” •Mr 
Hodgson states also in several places that a Mongolian stamp is im- 
pressed on all the aborigines of India. “ Look steadfastly,” he says, 
‘‘ on any man of an aboriginal race, and say if a Mongol origin is not 
palpably inscribed on his face. 

Probably there was little if any reference to the Tamilians. pro- 
perly so called, in this striking comparative description of the Brah- 
mans of Northern India and of the forest tribes of the Hiin^ayas and 
ttie Viiidhyas ; but through the vague use of the appellation Tami- 
lian,” it seems probable that Professor Max MUller was led to suppose 
the same description applicable to the Dravidians proper, or original 
inhabitants of the south. Founding his remarks on this description, 
which he quotes (ind eulogises (in his “ Turanian Researches,” included 
in Bunseifs “Outlines of Universal History”), he says: “From the 
most ancient times to the period of the Puranas, we meet everywhere 
wit]^ indications, more or less distinct, of two races brought into con- 
tact in the Indian peninsula:” and again, “The traveller in India to 
the present day, though he would look in vain for the distinctive 
features of a Brahman, a Kshattriya, or a Vaisya, feels the conviction 
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irresistibly glowing | 9 pon himi i» he passes along the: streets of cities, 
or the roads of Villages, wlieiher north or touth of Hie Vindhyas^ that 
everywhere he is brought in contact with at least two races of man, 
distinct in mind as well as in body.*’ It is evident also from a quota- 
tion from a paper of Dr Stevenson’s, which he subjoins, that by those 
two races of man ” he understood the higher and Lower orders of 
natives*’ — *Hhe Brahmans and other castes allied to them, andrthe 
lower or non-Aryan castes of the Hindi! population.** We thus ariive 
at the conclusion that Mr Hodgson’s description of the physical pecu- 
liarities which he calls Tamilian,” — that is, as he understands the 
term, ^ra nian or Mongolian, — ^has come to be accepted as a faithful 
portraiture of the non-A^an JElindi!s generally, including the non^ 
Aryans south of the^^ndhyas — t.e., the entire mass of the Dravidiau 
people. The Professor quotes also those notices from the Puranas 
in which the type of the Nish&da features is given. — He is “ a being,” 
they say, “ of the complexion of a charred stake, with flattened features, 
and of dwarfish stature.** ‘^The inhabitants of the Yindhya mountains 
are called his descendants. According to the Matsya-pur&oa, they 
were as black as collyrium. According to the £hftgavata-purd.oa, they 
had short arms and legs, were black as a crow, with projecting chin, 
broad and flat nose, red eyes, and tawny hair. The Padma-purdna 
adds a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant betly, and particu- 
larises their descendants as Kir4tas, Bhillas, ^Bahanakas, Bhramaras, 
ami Pulindas.” In the next chapter the Professor states that he 
** accepts for his starting point this general distinction between Aryas 
and NishS.das, which, whether suggested by physical features or proved 
by the evidence of grammar, may be considered as an undisputed 
fact;’* and he then proceeds to inquire ‘^whether they can be sub- 
divided into distinct groups.” Finally he distinguishes, yet on lingual 
evidence alone, between two classes of Nish&das, the Tamilic, in the 
narrower sense of the word, and the Bhottya or Sub-Hiinalayan.” 

Leaving out of consideration at present the Kdls, SanUls, and otlibr 
Nishdda tribes now called Kolarians, we have to turn our attention 
to the question of the physical type of the Dravidians, properly so 
called. The Qdnds may probably have been considered Nishdidas, 
equally with the K61s, but there is no proof that the Dravidians of 
the soujth were ever designated by this name. They seem always to 
have been called by local names, as Kalingas, Chdlas, P&odyas, dsc. ; 
and on the whole there seems to me to be a decided preponderate of 
evidence in favour of their physical type being Caucasian, or iden- 
tid^withthat ^ the Aryans. A writer in the Jotm^ofTh^ Eastern 
Anchipelago (Dr Logan), treating 0 / the Dravidians exclusively, thinks 
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that there is a strong Melanesian or Indo-African element in the Tamil 
physiology; and accounts for it by the supposition that a negro race 
overspread India and Ultra India, not only before the arrival of the 
Aryans, but even before the arrival of the Scythians. He sees an 
evidence of this in the colour of the Dravidians, and in the exceeding 
variety of physical type and features which he observes amongst them. 
Tet^ven in his opinion, and in this point at least I think he is quite 
correct, the Tamilians are “ iiitellectually more Europeanised than any 
other Tart aro-Iran mn race.” The theory of M. de Quatrefages, in the 
Journal des Savants for December 1873, agrees in the main with Dr 
Logan’s. He supposes India, long before the historical period, to have 
been inhabited by a black race resembling the Australians ; that sub- 
sequently, but still before the commencement of the historical period, 
a yellow race entered India from the north-east ; and that it was from 
the mixture of these two races that the Dravidians arose. He accounts 
in this way for the facts, as he supposes them to be, that the Dra- 
vidians are yellow in the north and black in the south. 1 am doubtful, 
however, whether the colour of any portion of the G6nd8^ and Or&ons 
inclines to yellow. Colonel Dalton’s photographs, and the verbal 
descriptions of various observers, represent them as nearly black. 

Omitting for the present the question of colour, it does not appear 
to me that there is any essential difference between the heads or 
features of the Dravidiijns and those of the Brahmans. There is, it 
is true, a great variety of feature, as well as of colour, apparent amongst 
the Dravidians ; but though the varieties of feature, or rather of physio- 
gnomy, which one observes are numerous, the differences are generally 
so minute and unimportant that in the absence of any class-difference 
in the shape of the head, they are consistent with the supposition of 
oneness of blood, and may safely be referred to local, social, and indi- / 
vidual causes of difference. The long continued operation of the caste- 
law of the Hindffs appears to me to be quite sufficient to account for 
theP differences of feature and expression tLit are observed to exist. 
Like oil and water in the same vessel, or ingredients which may be 
mixed mechanically, but will not combine chemically, the various 
castes into which the Dravidians were arranged by their Brahman 
preceptors have lived side by side for ages, probably in some instances 
for twenty centuries, without commingling. For ages there has been 
no intermarriage, no social intercourse, no common bond of sympathy. 
Bank ^as become hereditary, as well as occupation ; and not only rank, 
but even intellect, temperament, character, and physical characteristics.' 

It would be surprising indeed if under such circumstances ** varieties 
of man” did not make their appearance, and if ethnologists, looking 
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could all be ^fi^red to a single race of pure blood. ^‘Some/’ says 
Dr Logan, speaking of the Tamilians in particular, are exceedingly 
Iranian, more are Semitico-Iranian, some are Semitic, others Australian; 
some remind us of Egyptians, while others again have Malayo-Poly- 
nesian, and even'Simang and rj.puan features.” 

In comparing the physical type of the Dravidiana with th%t Of 
Mongolians and Aryans, it would be improper to restrict the corn-, 
parisbn to the lower classes ; for the high-caste Dravidians claim to 
be regarded as the purest representatives of their race. Their institu- 
tions and manners have been Aryanised; but it is pure Dravidian 
blood which flows in their veins. There may possibly be some doubt 
whether the lower castes were not intermixed with an anterior race : 
but the higher castes call themselves Tamilians, Malaysia, dsc., par 
excellence; and their special right to those national appellations is 
always admitted, in terms at least, by the lower castes themselves. 
I When we compare the physical type of cultivated, high-caste Dra- 
I vidians with* that of the Brahmans, no essential difference whatever, 
and very little difference of any kind, can be observed. In many 
instances the features of the high-caste Dravidian women are as 
delicately formed and regular as those of Brahman women themselves, 
whilst their complexions are equally fair ; and if any difference appears, 
it consists not in Mongolian breadth of face, but in greater elongation 
ahd narrowness. The Dravidian type of head will even bear to be 
directly compared with the European. Compare, for instance, the 
heads of the Tamil or Telugu pleaders and translators in any Zillah 
court with that of the presiding English judge ; and it i^ evident that 
the Dravidian heads differ from the English only in being smaller and 
narrower, — with a preponderance in the former of the signs of timidity 
and subtil ty, in the latter of physical and moral courage. 

It is especially deserving of consideration that the Neilgherry Tudas, 
who of all Dravidian tribes have been most thoroughly guarded«by 
their secluded position from Brahmanical influences, instead of being 
more Mongol-like or Negro-like than the Aryanised Dravidians, are so 
distinctively Caucasian in the opinion of many persons, that they have 
been regarded as Celts, Homans, Jews, <kc. ; and the chief difficulty 
that exists is that of inducing people to be content with the state- 
ment that the Tudas are proved by their language and colour to be 
identical in origin with the Dravidians of the plains. 

Amongst the lower class of the Dravidians, I have occasionally 
observed a type of head which is somewhat inclined to; be what is 
called Mongolian, that is, it exhibits unusual breadth across the cheek- 
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!:ione8, a pyramidal foreliead, a somewhat oblique position of the eyles^ 
and a pyramidal nose with a broad base. On the other hand, Mon- 
golian smoothness of skin, scantiness of hair, flatness of face, and the 
peculiar monotonous olive hue of the Mongolian complexion, are never 
met with ; and it should be observed with respect to the other elements 
of the Mongolian type, that it is chiefly, if not solely, amongst the> 
loiier classes that they are seen, and that they do not constitute the 
class-type of any caste whatever. They are exceptional instances, 
which scarcely at all affect the general rule ; and I have no doubt that 
similar exceptional instances could easily be pointed out amongst the 
lower classes of our own race. 

The physical type of a race may best be determined by the shape of 
the head and the more permanent peculiarities of feature, irrespective 
of the complexion, or colour of the skin ; for every one who has lived 
in India must have learned to regard colour as a deceptive evidence of 
relationship and race. It is a disputed question, it is true, whether 
tbe blackness of the colour of the skin of certain races is owing to 
climate or not. On the one hand, if we follow any of the intertropical 
lines of latitude round the world, we shall And it passing through dif- 
ferent zones of colour — olive, copper-coloured, black, and even white ; 
on the other hand, if we confine our attention to India alone, climate 
and colour seem to be associated as cause and effect. Looking at the 
facts that have come uqider my own observation in India, it is not clear 
to me that blackness of complexion must be regarded as an inexplic- 
able phenomenon — a fact irrespective of climate. It is true that the 
Brahmans as a class are much fairer than the Fareiyas as a class : but 
the conviction is forced upon the mind of every observer, by the 
hundreds of instances he meets with in daily life, that the colour of tbe 
features of the Hindfls is mainly a result of the external circumstances 
in which they are placed with respect to climate, occupation, and mode 
of life. As a rule, they seem to be dark-complexioned in proportion as 
tlfey are exposed to the sun in out-door labour, and fair in proportion 
as they live a sedentary life ; «and consequently colour, if an evidence 
of- anything specific, seems to be an evidence mainly of the social status 
of the individual and his family. We cannot, therefore, expect from 
considerations of colour and complexion much real help towards deter- 
mining the race to which the Dravidians belong. 

The influence of climate alone, in darkening or blanching the colour 
of thg skin, seems to be greater than is commonly supposed ; and India 
furnishes many instances of this influence. Perhaps the best Indian 
instance of the influence of climate in modifying colour with which I 
am acquainted is furnished by the fairness of the complexion of the 
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greater proportion 6f the natives of the Malabar coast, compared v^ith 
the very dark hue of a like proportion of the natives of the coast of 
Coromandel, who belong to the .same or similar castes, and who follow 
similar occupations. The natives of the Coromandel coast are exposed 
for ten months in the year to a very high degree of dry heat, in a level 
country, bare of wood.* The natives of the Malabar coast are exposed 
to a similar degree of heat for not more than two months out of <the 
twelve, and a similar degree of drought is on that coast unknown. 
Their sky is almost always laden with moisture ; the quantity of rain 
that falls is generally treble the quantity that falls on the eastern coast 
in the same latitude. The country is everywhere well wooded, and the 
houses of the people are generally nestled in deep, cool groves ; and, 
in consequence, in the same degree of latitude, and with a difference in 
longitude of only a degree or half a degree, the skin of the people on 
the western side of the Ghauts (or central mountain range of Southern 
India) is almost as much fairer than that of the people on the eastern 
side, as the complexion of the Brahmans of any of the eastern provinces 
is fairer than'^that of the labouring classes in the same province. Not- 
withstanding this difference in complexion there is no difference in 
race, for it seems certain that the Malaysia are descended from an 
early colony of Tamilians; and an equally remarkable difference in 
complexion is apparent amongst the members of tliose more recent 
Tamil colonies which have settled in Malay^ap. 

^Towards the southern extremity of the peninsula, the breadth of the 
central mountain range is greatly diminished, and there is easy access 
from the Tamil country into Travancore by the Aramboly Pass. By 
this pass, and by similar breaks and gaps still farther south, the Tamil- 
ians of the old P^^ya kingdom forced their way into Malay&lam, and 
possessed themselves of the southern portion of Travancore. The 
government of this province has again reverted to the Travancorians, 
in whose hands it has been for several centuries ; but the bulk of the 
population continue to be Tamilians, as far as the vicinity of Trivan- 
drum, the Travancore capital. Up to that limit the majority of the 
people on the Travancore side of the mountain barrier belong to the 
same castes as in the British district of Tinnevelly, on the eastern side : 
they speak the same language, and follow the same occupations ; they 
occasionally intermarry, and their features are perfectly similar ; yet, 


* In my own neighbourhood in Tinnevelly, I never knew the them&meter 
lower at any period of the year, day or night, than 70^ The average fall of rain 
in the same neighbourhood, during the twenty-eight yean I registered was 
only a little above 22 inches ! 
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notwithstanding this, they differ so materially with respect to colour, 
that a stranger would naturally suppose them "to belong to different 
races. A remarkable instance of difference of colour under these cir« 
cumstances is furnished by the Sh&nftrs — a caste chiefly engaged in the 
cultivation of the palmyra — ^who are found in considerable numbers on 
each side of the Ghauts, up to the very foot of the mountains. The 
Sb&n&rs on the western side of the mountain range are separated from 
their fellow caste-men on the eastern side by a space of only about 
fifteen or twenty miles as the crow flies ; and the only difference in 
their circumstances is the difference in the nlimate, which is caused by 
the precipitation of the moisture of the south-western monsoofi on the 
western side of the Ghauts, and its interception from the eastern side. 
In consequence of this difference in the climate alone, the Sh&nftrs who 
reside on the eastern side of the Ghauts are amongst the blackest of 
the Tamllians, while on the Travancore side the same class of people, 
engaged in the same occupations, are almost as fair as the Brahmans 
of the Carnatic. This fact, which is patent to the obseruation of every 
one in the neighbourhood, is perhaps one of the most remarkable illus- 
trations in existence of the influence of climate in modifying the colour 
of the skin. 

Another and better known evidence is furnished by the circumstance 
that many of the descendants of the Portuguese who settled in India 
several centuries ago, Are now blacker than the Hindfls themselves. 
The class of people referred to are a mixed race, descended from 
European fathers and native mothers, yet instead of being the fairer 
for their admixture with European blood, many of them are of a darker 
colour than the natives from whom, on the maternal side, they are 
descended, and who belonged chiefly to the fair portion of the popula- 
tion of the Malabar coast. Even amongst the Brahmans, though sup- 
posed to be a pure, unmixed race, differences of colour are frequently 
oijserved. It is supposed to be unlucky to meet a black Brahman or 
a fair Pareiya, the first thing in the morning. The Brahmans of 
Northern India are generally fairer than those of the south, with the 
exception of the Nambflris, or high-caste Brahmans of the Malabar 
coast, who appear to be’amongst the fairest of their race. 

Professor Max Muller (in his paper on the Bengali in one of the 
Reports of the British Association) thought he found in the G6nds 
and other non-Aryanised Dravidians evidences of the existence of a 
race * closely resembling the Negro and said that ** the existence of 
the same dark race in the south, of India is authenticated by Strabo.’’ 
In the main, Strabofs statement will, I believe, be found to corro- 
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borate the view I have taken.* He says, '^The Southern Indians 
resemble the ^Ethiopians in colour ^ but in features mi, in Mir 
resemble the rest of the Indians ^for on account of the moisture of the 
climate the hair does not become woolly) ; but the Northern Indians 
resemble the Egyptians. This statement of Strabo throws light on a 
passage in Herodotus, in which a ^ black race, apparently Hindds, are 
said to have been brigaded with the fairer Indians in the army of 
Xerxes. He says, “iEthippians from the eastward — from the sun- 
rising — from Asia — marched with Indians, but differed not from other 
^Ethiopians except in their language and their hair; for the Libyan 
JBthiopians have the woolliest hair of all men, but those people are 
straight-haired.” Herodotus supplies us with a fact, Strabo with the 
right explanation of that fact. Herodotus is silent with respect to the 
features of the Eastern A^thiopians ; Strabo asserts that their features 
resembled those of the rest of the Indians. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that on the Malabar coast 
itself, where a moist climate and an abundance of shade seem to favour 
the blanching of the colour of the skin, the Puleiyas, a caste of agricul- 
tural slaves, are noted for their exceeding blackness. On the Coro- 
mandel coast, where the people are blacker on the whole by several 
degrees than on the Malabar coast, I have met with individuals belong- 
ing to various castes, even amongst the higher castes, as black as the 
Puleiyas ; but I cannot say that I am acquainted with any caste or 
class on either coast which can vie with the Puleiyas in being so uni- 
versally black. In conjunction with this blackness, however, I have 
not noticed anything in the shape of the head or in the features of ^he 
Puleiyas tending to connect them with a Negrito race, or with any 
other race than their Dravidian masters. The difference seems to me 
one of colour alone ; and I must be content, I fear, for the present to 
leave this difference in colour unaccounted for. The Puleiyas are also 
a very diminutive race, but that is of very little consequence ethnolp- 
gically, as it is easily accounted for by the half-starved condition in 
which they have been kept from generation to generation. Sir George 
Campbell Ethnology of India”) makes some observations on the 
blackness of this tribe. He says, The blackest of the aboriginal 
tribes live in the densest forest country, in a most malarious climate. 
Even on this very western coast I find the aboriginal helots of Malabar 
described as being of the deepest black.” He looks to immigration by 
sea (and if so, probably from Africa) as the modifying cause ; but 
though it is true that Arabs, Jews, and Persians came to the western 
coast of India by sea in considerable numbers, it does not appear pro- . 
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Imble that the Paleiyas, a helot tribe, who if they were not of the same 
race with their masters must have been in the country before their 
airival, could have crossed the sea at so early a period. 

Most modern observers consider the physical type of the G6nds 
Mongolian ; but Colonel Dalton, in his “ Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal,” appears to think their prevailing type that of the Negro. He 
says of the Qdnds (p. 283), “They are singularly ill-favoured, and 
though some of the wealthier families have formed alliances with other 
races which have improved their looks, I can point to many who have 
tried this in vain, and who show to this day features more closely 
resembling the lower Negro type than any I have met with amongst 
the tribes of Bengal. They often have short, crisp, curly hair, and 
though it is said, and no doubt truly, that this is far removed from the 
regular woolly covering of a Negro’s head, I have generally found such 
hair in conjunction with features very noticeably Negro in type, and 
accompanying a very dark skin. They are larger and heavier in build 
than the Orflons or Kdls, and with none of the graceful physique to be 
found in both those tribes.” 

I have not had an opportunity of seeing any members of this race 
for myself, and the descriptions I have met with do not quite agree ; 
but, on the whole, it appears to be the prevailing opinion that the 
most characteristic type of the features of the Gonds is not Negrito, 
but Mongolian. The Itev. Mr Hislop, a careful observer, describes }he 
G6nd of the Nagpur country thus (“ Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces,” 1866, p. 71) — “A little below the 
, average height of Europeans, and in complexion darker than the gene- 
rality of Hindus, bodies well-proportioned, but features rather ugly : a 
roundish head, distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lips, straight 

black hair, and scanty beard and mustaches Both hair and 

features are decidedly Mongolian.” In another passage he desdtibes 
^e G6nds as darker than the generality of Hindhs, but without any 
resemblance to the African race. It may be asked, however, if they 
are decidedly Mongolian, whence their blackness of complexion ? Black- 
ness is not a Mongolian characteristic. In his introduction to the 
“ Central Provinces Gazetteer,” 1870, p. 110, Mr Charles Grant speaks 
of the Gdnds as “ intermixed with the Hindh population, and some- 
times so closely as to have almost lost tli>e flat Jiead, the squat nose^ and 
the thich IvpSy which are the facial characteristics of their race^ .... 
Theft* possessions, though still pretty considerable in extent, mostly lie 
in jungle tracts of little value. The proprietary lists show, it is true, 
Gdnd owners even in the richest districts, but these are not of the 
true non- Aryan blood, but half-bred chiefs, generally claiming Bajput 
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ancestry. Such was the origin of the royal line of OftrharMandla, and 
probably of most of the families which call themselves BAj-Odnd or 
Boyal Qdnd. If so, however, the lower blood is dominant, for in 
appearance most of them obstinately retain the Turanian type.’' Mr 
Beames, speaking of such classes of people, says, ** Mixed races call 
themselves Rajputs, and claim to xome from Chitor or Ajmer, uncon- 
scious that their high cheek-bones, flat noses, and narrow pig-like eyes, 
give the lie as they speak to their absurd pretensions .” — ** Comparative 
Grammar,” p. 258. Mr Hislop says, This tendency to claim connec- 
tion with Rajputs is not peculiar to ambitious G6nds. It prevails 
among the Bhils of Malwa, and is not unknown to the wandering 
Keikftdis of the Dekkan, both of whom boast of being Yftdavas or 
Pow&rs, or some other equally high-born section of the Kshattriyas.” 
The difference between the G5nds in their original condition and the 
Aryans, in respect of intellectual calibre, seems to have been as marked 
as the difference in their features. Mr Grant says, They were as 
little fitted tq cope with men of Aryaix descent in peace as in war ; 
and though slow centuries of enervation under an Indian sky had 
relaxed the northern vigour of the races to whom they had once before 
succumbed, yet in every quality and attainment which can give to one 
people superiority over another, there was probably as oiuch difference 
between Hindfls and Gdnds as between Anglo-Americans and Red 
In^jians, or between Englishmen and New Zealahders.” — Introduction 
to Central Provinces Gaaetteer,” p. 14. 

Notwithstanding the low mental development of the Gdnds, accord- 
ing to the estimate of them given above, a distinction is drawn in 
their favour in the same paper, between them and their more Mongo- 
lian neighbours the Kdls. “ The Gdnds,” it is said, are capable of 
approaching far more nearly to the Aryan level of organisation than 
any Other of the aboriginal tribes of Central India ” (** Introduction,” p. 
77); and in confirmation of this general statement we find that tlys 
Gdnds* established themselves as an independent power in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and that under their easy, eventless sway 
the rich country over which they ruled prospered, their flocks and 
herds increased, and their treasures filled,” p. 83. ** The leaders of 

the Kolariaus never rose above the status of predatory chiefs, while 
the Gdnd .princes founded kingdoms, received high titles of nobility 
from the Mogbl emperors, and even in their decadence were treated 
by their Mardtha conquerors with all the form due to establflshed 
royalty,” p. 110. 

If the Gdnds are Dravidians, as the fact that their language is Dra- 
v^ian seems to show, it is remarkable that the physical type of the 
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DraTidians of Southern India^ including even the Tudas of the Nil- 
gheny Bills, should differ so widely from that of the Q6ndB, and that in 
intellectual power and capacity for civilisation, the Southern Dravidians 
— not including the Tudas — should be so greatly their superiors. The 
South Indian is an Aryan in looks, and rivals the Aryans in culture : it 
is only in his speech that he shows himself a member of the same race 
as the G6nds and a non-Aryan. How is this to be accounted for ] There 
does not seem any ground for supposing that the Gdnds became inter- 
mixed to any considerable extent with the more distinctively Mongolian 
K61s ; nor does there appear to be any case on record in which people 
possessed of a Caucasian type of feature are known to have exchanged 
it for a Mongolian type. An ascent from the Mongolian type to the 
Caucasian is not unknown ; but, conversely, it is not known, 1 believe, 
that there has been any descent from the Caucasian to the Mongolian. 
It would seem, therefore, that it only remains that we should suppose 
the original type of the whole Dravidian race to have been Mongolian, 
as that of the Gdnds generally is up to the present time, {ind attribute 
the Caucasian type now universally apparent amongst the Dravidians 
of South India to the influence of culture, aided perhaps in some small 
degree by intermixture with Aryans. If the type of all the Dravidians 
could be provedAo have been originally identical with that of the Gdnds, 
the result would be one of great value, not only for the history of Indian 
civilisation, but for the tiatural history of the human race. It woi^d 
tend to show that mental improvement and the acquisition of a higher 
style of physical beauty go hand in hand. 

The possibility, at least, of such a change taking place under circum- 
stances favourable to mental development is proved by the fact that 
similar changes from the Mongolian type to the Caucasian have already 
taken place in India itself and in other pa^ts of the world. The dan- 
ger of taking flxity of type for granted is illustrated by the change that 
h|s passed over the Muhammedans of India, When I s})eak of the 
Muhammedans of India I do not refer to a class of Muhammedans 
found in considerable numbers in Southern India, on both coasts and 
also in Ceylon, who are called by the Europeans Lubbies or Moormen, 
and by natives B6nagas — that is, Yavanas — and who are descended from 
Arab merchants and their native wives, with a large addition of native 
converts. I refer to the higher and much more numerous class of Indian 
Muhammedans commonly called Pat&ns. These are partly descended 
from •the Afgh&n or Pat^ invaders of India, and partly from the 
Mogol invaders ; biit the great majority are descendants of the Tatar- 
Turkish soldiers and camp-followers, who accompanied both the Afi^ 
gh&ns and the Mogols. Probably many of the so called Afgh&n 
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inyaders of India were Seljukian Turks ; the Mogols were, as tbeir name 
seems to import, Mongolians ; and the hordes that followed the fortunes 
of both classes of invaders, were a mixed race — a colluvies gentium — 
comprising various tribes and races of Mongolian and Tatar-Turkish 
origin, called by the Hindds Turushkas, in Tamil- Turukkas, or more 
commonly Tuhikkas — i,e., Turka The proportion of Persians and 
other races of Indo-European origin who accompanied the Afghans 
and Mongols in their expeditions, was exceedingly Small. Hence, the 
Muhammedans of India may be regarded as a Tatar-Mongolian people ; 
and we might naturally expect to observe in them those physiological 
peculiarities of the High Asian races which must have characterised 
the majority of their ancestors on their first arrival in India, and which 
are still apparent in all their distinctiveness, not only in the Mongol- 
ians, but in the Siberian Turks. Notwithstanding this, we generally 
search in vain amongst the Indian Muhammedans for signs of a Tatar 
origin. With the exception of a somewhat greater breadth of face and 
head, and a piore olive complexion, they do not now differ from the 
Hindds, properly so called, in any essential point. They exhibit, it is 
true, special peculiarities of physiognomy and expression ; but every 
Hindd tribe or caste has, in like manner, a peculiar physiognomy of 
its own, by which it differs from every other tribe. A change appears 
to have passed over the physiology of the Muhammedans of India 
sipailar to that which the Osmanli Turks and ffiie Magyars have experi- 
enced since they settled in Europe, and which has transformed them 
from Tatars into Europeans. 

I cannot forbear bringing out more fully the argument founded on 
the change which has passed over the Turks and Magyars by citing 
the words of Dr W. B. Carpenter (“ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology '*), as condensed by Archdeacon Pratt (“Scripture and 
Science not at Variance,” sixth edition, p. 115): — “The Turks of 
Europe and Western Asia so clearly accord in physical character wjj;h 
the great bulk of European nations, and depart so widely from the 
Turks of Central Asia, that many writers have referred the former to 
the (so-called) Caucasian rather than to the Mongolian stock. Yet 
historical and philological evidence sufficiently proves that the Western 
Turks originally belonged to the Central Asia group of nations, with 
which the eastern portion of their nation still remains associated, not 
only in its geographical position, but in its language, physical char- 
acter, and habits of life ; and that it is in the western, and n6t the 
eastern, that the change has taken place. Any result arising from 
intermixture of the Turkish race with the inhabitants of the countries 
they conquered, Dr Carpenter shows to be altogether inadequate to 
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explain the plienomena. Anbther instance of the same modification 
is to be found in the Magyar race, which forms a large part of the 
population of Hungary, including the entire nobility of tliat country. 
This race, which is not inferior in mental or physical character to any 
in Europe, is proved by historical and philological evidence to have 
been a branch of the great northern Asiatic stock, which was expelled 
about' ten centuries ago from the country it then inhabited, bordering 
on the Uralian mountains; and in its turn expelled the Sclavoniau 
nations from the fertile parts of Hungary, which it has occupied ever 
since. Having thus exchanged their abode from the most rigorous 
climate of the old continent — a wilderness in which Ostiaks and 
Samoiedes pursue the chase during only the milder season — for one 
in the south of Europe, in fertile plains abounding in rich harvests, 
the Magyars gradually laid aside the rude and savage habits which 
they are recorded to have brought with them, and adopted a more 
settled mode of life. In the course of a thousand years their type of 
cranial formation has been changed from the pyramidal ,to the ellip- 
tical ; and they are become a handsome people, with fine stature and 
regular European features, with just enough of the Tatar cast of 
countenance, in some instances, to call their origin to mind. Here 
again, it may be«said that the intermixture of the conquering with the 
conquered race had a great share in bringing about this change ; but 
a similar reply must be Returned, for the existing Magyars pride the^p- 
selves greatly on the purity of their descent ; and the small influence 
of Sclavonic blood which may have taken place from time to time, is 
by no means sufficient to account for the complete change of type 
which now manifests itself. The women of pure Magyar race are said 
by good judges to be singularly beautiful, far surpassing either German 
or Sclavonian females. A similar modification, but in less degree, 
appears to have taken place in the Finnish tribes of Scandinavia. 
Tjjese may almost certainly be affirmed to have the same origin with 
the Lapps ; but whilst the latter retain, though inhabiting Europe, the 
nomadic habits of their Mongolian ancestors, the former have adopted 
a much more settled mode of life, and have made considerable advances 
in civilisation, especially in Esthonia, where they assimilate with their 
Bussian neighbours. And thus we have in the Finns, Lapps, and 
Magyars, three nations or tribes, of whose descent from a common 
stock no reasonable doubt can be entertained, and which exhibit the 
most'inairked differences in cranial characters, and also in general con- 
formation, the li^agyars being as tall and well-made as the Lapps are 
short and uncouth.” Mr Edkins also remarks (in ‘‘China’s Place in 
Philology ”) that the Turks of the east, even those of Chinese Turk^ 
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Btan, have more of the European physiognomy than the Mongols. 
So abo^ he says, the Muhammedans of North China Have the western 
. type of face. 

These well authenticated changes from a Mongolian or lower type of 
feature to a Caucasian or higher type^ prove the possibility, if not the 
probability, of a similar change having taken place amongst the Dra- 
vidians. If the mass of the Dravidians, when they parted company 
from the 06nds, were as distinctively Turanians in physical type as 
the G6nds are now said to be, and if it is certain that their type is 
now incapable of being distinguished from that of the Aryans, except 
in point of complexion, — and that not in general in a considerable 
degree, — ^the improvement that has taken place in their physical type 
does not seem to be too great to be accounted for in the main by the 
influence of external circumstances. It seems to have arisen in the 
first instance from the fortunate exchange they made of a region of 
hills and forests for a region of extensive, well-watered plains, admirably 
adapted for /igriculture, and favourably situated for the development 
of a progressive civilisation. 

On the other hand, perhaps, we cannot safely conclude that an 
exaggerated Mongolian type of features was from the beginning the 
inheritance of the whole of the Turanian tribes. It may be that that 
type was developed in the course of time in the steppes of High Asia ; 
a^d it is certain that the tribes amongst ^hom it has acquired a 
peculiar degree of permanence are the Tibetans and the Mongolian 
nomads, who still inhabit the original seats of their race. 

The Indian tribes which are now most distinctly characterised by 
Mongolian peculiarities, are those which entered India by the North- 
East, and are probably of Tibetan origin. The Garos and other forest 
tribes on the Bhflt&n frontier, as described by Mr Hodgson, seem to 
be decidedly Mongolian; and the Kols and Santd^ls are probably 
descended from a similar stock. The existence at an early period^n 
the vicinity of Orissa, of barbarous tribes differing in appearance from 
the rest of the Hindfls, and exhibiting a Mongolian or foreign type, 
is attested by the following passage in the Periplus Maris Erythraei.” 
After referring to the region watered by the Godavery and Eistnai, the 
author says : After this, keeping the sea on the right hand and 
sailing northwards, we come upon certain barbarous tribes, as the 
Kt^^idai (Sansi Kirdfaa 9) a race of people with flattened noses (evidently 
Mongolians), also the horse-faces and the long-faces, all of whafh are 
said to be cannibals. Then sailing eastwards, and having a certain 
sea on the right, we come to the Ganges.” The statement of Strabo 
which has already been quoted, joined to the^negative evidence of this 
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passage, seems to show that at the Christian era, the civilised, culti- 
vated Dravidians (the Pl^dyas, Chdlas, Kalingas, &c.) did not materi- 
ally differ in physiognomy or personal appearance from the northern 
Hiiidds i and that certain barbarous inhabitants of the jungles, who 
are barbarians still, were the only tribes that appeared to be dis- 
tinctively Mongolian. The Gondali of Ptolemy, who are classed among 
‘the^Bitti,' and distinguished from ‘the Phyllitse' (probably the 
Bhills), were probably the Qonds, but it is not said whether or not 
they differed in appearance from the more cultivated Dravidians. 
Some writers, I think erroneously, speak of the ‘jet blackness’ of 
the Qdnds ; and the ESjmahS .1 people are said to be black. Notwith- 
standing this, according to the account of that accurate observer. Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton, the features of the M&lers or H&jmahd.! hill 
people, do not essentially differ from the Aryan type. “ Their lips are 
full, but not at all like those of the Negro. Their faces are oval, not 
shaped like a lozenge as those of the Chinese are. Their eyes, instead 
of being hid in fat and placed obliquely like those of the Chinese, are 
exactly like those of Europeans.” We have seen that some of the Yind- 
hya Nish&das are described in the Pur&nas to be ‘ as black as crows 
but without debating the accuracy of the portrait of those primitive 
tribes, which the Furd^as have drawn, and which seems to be con- 
firmed on the whole by the photographs in Colonel Dalton’s “ Ethno- 
logy of Bengal,” it will suffice for the present to remind the reader that 
those very Purdna wnters entertained so different an impressien 
respecting the mass of the Dravidians of the south, that they fell into 
the opposite error of Aryanising them, and supposed the Kalingas, 
Pd^dyas, ChClas, Edralas, and other Dravidians, to be descended from 
Aryan princes of the Lunar line. 

Itwas not until after the above was written that I became acquainted 
with Sir George Campbell’s “ Ethnology of India.” His impression 
of the similarity in the physical type of the higher castes amongst* the 
Southern Dravidians to that of the Aryans of northern India is as 
strong as mine, whilst the reason for the similarity he assigns is dif- 
ferent. Ho says (p. 15 ), “ I draw no wide ethnological line between 
the northern and southern countries of India, not recognising the 
separate Dravidian classification of the latter as properly ethnological. 
It seems to me that among all the Hindd tribes the Aryan element now 
prevails, and that the presence, more or less, of the aboriginal element 
is only a question of degree. As a question of degree I do not think 
that there is at any geographical parallel any decided line. A change 
of language takes place where passing southward we exchange the 
Maratta for Telugu and Canarese, But looking at the people, we see 



1)0 radical change of feature or characteristics. It maywdl be that 
although the people speaking a Dravidian language in the South may 
always by force of numbers have linguistically prevailed over each 
separate batch of immigrants, and so far aUnexed them ; still by 
successive immigration, notwithstanding a Dravidian form of speech, 
the Aryan blood has come in reality greatly to prevail. The mere fact 
that they are recognised as oi^hodox Hindis seems to imply^ the 
northern ori^ of all the better castes in the South, and that is their 
own account of their origin. I have no doubt the southern Hindis 
may generally be classed as Aryans, and that the southern society is in 
its structure, its manners, and its laws and institutions, an Aryan 
society. After all, in their main characteristics the southern people 
are very like those of the North. Among some of the inferior tribes 
of the South the remains of the thick lips, the very black skin, and 
other features may still be traced ; but, colour perhaps excepted, the 
aboriginal features are probably gradually wearing away.” He re- 
gards the race that preceded the Aryans in the occupation of India as 
having been a race of Negritoes. I take as a great division of tribes 
and castes the black aboriginar tribes of the interior hills and jungles. 
There can, I suppose, be no doubt that they are the remnants of the 
race which occupied India before the Hindus. They are evidently the 
remains of an element the greater portion of \rhich h^ts been absorbed 
by, or amalgamated with, the modern Indian race, and which, mixed 
in various degrees with the high-featured iminigrants, has contributed 
to form the Hindd of to-day. In the South their speech still forms the 
basis of the modem languages.” As regards features, he thinks with 
Colonel Dalton, that lower races would gradually assimilate themselves 
to a higher race living amongst them, though inferior to themselves in 
number. Professor Huxley's views of Dravidian ethnology, together 
with those of Professor de Quatrefages, seem to be substantially identical 
witfi Sir George Campbell's. So also are those of Dr Logan already 
referred to. • 

This theory of the origin of the people of Southern India, considered 
from an ethnological point of view afone, seems nearly perfect. The 
only ethnological facts it does not appear to account for are the differ- 
ence between the small, black Puleiyas of the Malabar coast and the 
large, brown, and comparatively handsome Tudas of the Nilgherries, 
the fairness of some entire tribes of low-caste Dravidians— -e.^., the 
Mddigas or ^ Chucklers ' of the Telugu country, and the combination 
of Mongolian features with a black complexion in the Q 6 nds and 
Or&ons of the Central Provinces. It - cannot be expected, howevi^r, ^ 
that any theory should perfectly meet ahd explain all the peculiaritijss 
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obsorrable amongst mixed races, especially where their mixture 
dates iram prse-historic times. Notwithstanding the prima facie 
attractiveness of this theory, I am doubtful whether ethnology is 
entitled to settle the question, without any reference to the evidence 
furnished by history and philology. The historic and linguistic diffi- 
culties in the way of the acceptance of this theory seem to me to be 
very considerable. 

The better castes of Southern India — that is, those that have the 
entrie erf the temples and the members of which are regarded as “ ortho- 
dox Hind&s ” — are too numerous to suit the hypothesis in question. 
Judging by the results of the census of the city of Madras, the higher 
Dravidian castes (not including Brahmans) form at least four-fifths of 
the entire population of Southern India. Small bodies of men be- 
longing to the Aryan or North Indian race might have migrated to 
the South, and amalgamated with Dravidian tribes, in the manner sup- 
posed by the theory under consideration, without any record of their 
migration surviving, except perhaps in the lighter complexion of their 
descendants. But it seems difficult to suppose that such an immense 
migration as the theory requires — whether all at once or in successive 
waves — can have taken place, subsequently to the composition of the 
Vedas, during the period covered by the epic poems and the Pur&nas, 
without leaving behind it some trace of itself, either in Sanskrit or in 
Dravidian literature, in coins or inscriptions, or at least in the northern 
names and relationships *of the principal castes. The account in the 
Mah^bh&rata of the marriage of Arjuna to a daughter of the king of 
the PItndyas may be regarded as a specimen of the notices we should 
have expected everywhere to find. In this very manner traces of 
the northern relationship of certain princely families in the South still 
survive. Those families not only call themselves Kshatriyas, but 
keep up their connection with the great Rajput families of the north, 
by occasional intermarriages. A certain number of floating popfilar 
tj^aditions, such as that such and such castes are descended from such 
and such Solar or Lunar kings, are, I admit, in favour of the theory; 
but such traditions have no place in the literature, and seem to me to 
be pretty much on a par with the tradition of the artificers of the 
South, to the effect that they are the descendants of Visv4i-karma, the 
architect of the universe. Castes that have really a northern origin, 
as the Brahmans and a few offshoots of the B^jputs, are always re- 
cognised as such by the caste names they retain. 

Tffe theory in question seems irreconcilable also with the great prepon- 
derance of Dravidian over Sanskrit names of places in Ptolemy and the 
other Qreek geographers. The only names of Sanskrit origin they give 
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UB are those of the river Eftv4r^ Cape Comorin, the pirombntory Kory, 
the city of Madura, and the town Brachme, together with the names of 
two of the Southern princes, Pandion and Kerobotras. All the rest of 
the names, whether belonging to the coast or to the interior, are purely 
Dravidian, from which it may fairly be concluded that the great bulk of 
the population was even then Dravidian, not Aryan. The distinction 
drawn between the district of Ariace and that of Damirice (Lymi^^ce) 
(see ** Introduction,”) would seem also to show that the settlements of 
the two races were even then clearly dehned. Brahmans had doubtless 
established themselves in various places in the Grecian period, and 
apparently their influence was extending, but there is no evidence that 
the bulk of the people in the South then consisted of Aryans, or that 
they had already been Brahmanised. It is an important fact, convey- 
ing an inference in the same direction, that as late as the seventh century 
Kum&rila-bhatta, himself said to be a South Indian Brahman, and the 
first Indian scholar who clearly discerned a difference between Sanskrit 
and the Dravidian vernaculars, styled the Dravidas and Andhras (the 
Tamil and Triugu people) Mlechchas,” meaning thereby rude, abori- 
ginal, non-Brahmanised tribes (see Introduction ”). If the great 
bulk of the South Indians, including the whole of the better castes, 
had been Aryans in origin, equally with himself, and as orthodox 
Hindfis as himself — as probably they would have been if they had 
been Aiyans — ^it is difficult to suppose that he would have made use 
ol this contemptuous expression. * 

The theoiy in question seems to me inconsistent with the insignifi- 
cant position occupied in the speech of the cultivated Dravidians by 
Sanskrit, the language of literature amongst the Indo- Aryans, or the 
Prfikrits, the old Indo- Aryan vernaculars. The Aryans were so masterful 
a people, with so high a concepMon of the divine origin and excellence 
of everything belonging to themselves, that wherever they established 
themselves they Aryanised everything they found. There is no instance 
on record of an aboriginal language holding its ground in the face cf 
an Aryan occupation. In Northern and Western India, and in Bengd 
and Orissa, where the course of events was in accordance with this 
theory— that is, where Aryan colonies gradually spread themsejves 
over the country, conquering and partly absorbing the aboriginal 
population — ^the ancient vernaculars have so completely disappeared 
that it has now become a debated point whether any traces of them 
survive in the structure or vocabulary of the speech of the Aryan 
colonists. It is held by many that it is highly probable, if not certain, 
that every word and form in the modem vernaculars of Northern 
India is Ar^^an. The Aryan immigrants could not be expected to be 
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80 numerous at any time in the South as they were in those parts of 
.India which were nearest the first settlements of their race in the Pun- 
jab. It might therefore be argued that the languages of the Southern 
aborigines might be expected to hold their ground better than those 
of the aborigines of the North. This may freely be granted ; and yet 
some kind of proportion between race and language ought to be 
oj^servable. If four-fifths of the population in the South are Aryans, 
four-fifths, at least, of the grammatical principles and words of the 
Southern languages ought to be Sanskritic. I say this result at least 
should follow j because all experience seems 'to show that a much 
smaller proportion of the Aryan race would suffice to exert a much 
larger degree of influence. It is not as if the people in the South 
conquered by the Aryans had been a highly civilised people, with a 
cultivated language and a literature of their own. The theory under 
consideration supposes them to have been in a condition similar to 
that in which the aboriginal tribes and the lower castes remain still. 
It supposes, indeed, the Gonds, the Tudas, the Puleiyas, and similar 
tribes to be the truest, least changed representatives ♦of the ancient 
Dravidians. Though, therefore, the Afghans lost their language on 
their arrival in India, and adopted the languages of the highly cultivated 
races they conquered — {Grascia capta ferum victor em cepit) — it seems 
improbable that the Aryans, especially when supposed to .arrive in such 
large numbers, would exchange their own language, as the hypothesis 
supposes them to have done, for the langiniges of jieojde who 
greatly inferior to themselves in civilisation, and on whom they found 
it so easy to impose their own religion and civil polity. 

If we should suppose that the Aryan immigration to Southern India 
consisted, not of large masses of people, but of small isolated parties 
of adventurers, like that which is said to have colonised Ceylon ; if we 
should suppose that the immigrants consisted chiefly of a few younger 
sons of Aryan princes, attended by small bodies of armed followers and a 
few Brahman priests — the result would probably be that a certain num- 
ber of words connected with government, with religion, and with the 
higher learning, would be introduced into the Dravidian languages, and 
that the literary life of these languages would then commence, or at least 
would then receive a new development, whilst the entire structure of 
their grammar and the bulk of their vocabulary vrould remain unchanged. 
The result which I have supposed would take place is in fact the very 
condition of things we actually see, and it may, therefore, I think, be 
con^uded that it fairly represents the reality. The only influence 
Sanskrit has exerted is seen in the enrichment of the Dravidian stock 
of words ; and the only influence exerted by PrS»krits is seen in the 
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mode in which a certain number of those words are pronounced. The 
position the speech of the Aryans would naturally have acquired in 
Southern India, if the whole, or even if a considerable portion, of the 
higher castes had been Aryan in origin, may be illustrated by yrhat has 
actually taken place in the neighbouring island of Ceylon. Whether we 
accept the story of Yijaya as histor cally true or not, it cannot be doubted 
that several centuries before the Christian era Ceylon was conquered 
by a small party of Aryan adventurers, probably from Magadha. The 
previous inhabitants of the island were a rude race, represented now 
only by the “ Weddahs,” and probably allied to, if not identical with, 
the primitive Dravidians. And what was the result ? The result was 
that the Aryan speech — the Pdli-Pr4krit — became supreme, and that the 
speech of the aborigines disappeared, leaving only a very few traces 
behind. Even the language spoken by the Veddahs has been found 
to be substantially Aryan. The fact that the name the Aryans gave 
to Ceylon (TAinraparni) was identical with the name of the principal 
river south of the Kdv(5ri on the opposite coast of the mainland, would 
seem to show •that the party led by Vijaya was an offshoot from a 
similar party that had established itself at an earlier period on the 
banks of the Tamraparni, probably at Kolkei, the first seat, according 
to tradition, of the rule of the Pandya princes. If so, however, look- 
ing at the insignificance of the position occupied on tfie mainland by 
the speech of the Aryans, compared with the iny^ortance of the position 
occupied by it in Ceylon, the proportion of Aryans to Dravidians on 
the mainland must have been very much smaller than in the island, 
and is therefore very difficult to reconcile with the hypothesis that the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Southern India are Aryans by origin, 
not Dravidians. 

On the whole, therefore, I am unable as yet to commit myself to the ac- 
ceptance of the hypothesis in question, though I confess myself unable to 
set up in its room a hypothesis that will cover the whole ethnological 
field with such apparent ease. Further research seems to be required ; and 
a careful comparison of the physical type of the lower castes in Southern 
India with that of the rude, aboriginal tribes of the Central Provinces, 
seems to be specially desirable. The second volume of Dr MuiPs “ San- 
skrit texts ” (new edition) contains much information, from North 
Indian sources, respecting the Aryan immigration to the South. The 
conclusions at which he has arrived have thus, been summarised. The 
evidence he has adduced all tends to show that the Aryans gradually 
made their way downwards from the North, but that the force of their 
incursive wave was weakened as it passed the Vindhya mountains, and 
failed to make any serious impression beyond the limits of Mah&- 
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rAshtra ; leaving the Dravidian tongues' of the peninsula as monuments 
to record what manner of people had dwelt in that land in previous 
ages.” 


• VIL 

ANCIENT EELIGION OF THE DEAVIDIANS. 

Eeligious usages are sometimes found to throw light on the origin 
or relationship of races. Similarity in the religious ideas and practices 
of any two primitive tribes strengthens any evidence of their relation- 
ship that may be furnislied by similarity of language. Let us see 
whether any light can be thrown on the question of the relationship of 
the Dravidians by an inquiry into their religious usages. A priof-i, 
this inquiry seems likely to lead to some result, inasmuch as the 
religions of the ancient Indo-European nations and the old Scythian 
religions of Upper Asia present many essential points of dill’erence. 
Ill the earliest times we find amongst the nations of the Indo-European 
family the universal prevalence of certain tenets and usages, which 
each of those nations appears to have inherited from the common pro- 
genitors of the race. Their objects of worship were either the sim, 
the sky, water, fire, and other elements of nature personified, or a 
Pantheon of Jieroes and heroines ; and one of the most characteristic 
of their religious usages was the maintenance of a distinct order of 
priests, generally hereditary, who were venerated as the depositaries 
of ancient traditions and spiritual power. In whatever race these 
religious peculiarities appear to have prevailed, we shall probably find 
on inquiry that there are reasons for attributing to that race an Indo- 
European origin or relationship : and in like manner a family likeness 
(^ceedingly dissimilar from the particulars now mentioned) will be 
found to characterise the religious practices of the nations and peoples 
of the Scythian group. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the characteristics of the primitive 
Dravidian religion, we are met by a serious but not insurmountable 
difliculty. The Brahmans, by whom the Aryan civilisation was grafted' 
on the old Dravidian stock, laboured assiduously, if not to extirpate 
the oid Dravidian religion, yet at least to establish their own in its 
room as a religion of paramount obligation; and they are generally 
supposed to have succeeded in accomplishing this object. Notwith- 
standing their success, however, it is still possible in some degree to 
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discriminate between the practices introdaced by the Brahmans and 
the older religion of the Dravidian people. If, for instance, any usages 
are found to prevail extensively in Southern India, and especially 
amongst the ruder and less Aryanised tribes, which are derived neither 
from the Vedas nor from the Purftnas, neither from Buddhism nor 
from Jainism, such usages may be concluded to be relics of the religious 
system of the Dravidian aborigines. Many such usages do actually 
exist. Several religious systems widely differing from the Brahmanical 
are discoverable amongst the Dravidian nations, and are especially 
prevalent amongst the rude inhabitants of the jungles. Hence, we are 
not quite destitute of the means of comparing the characteristics of 
the ancient Dravidian religion prior to the introduction of Brahmanism 
(or what is commonly called Hinduism), with the religious usages that 
prevailed amongst the High Asian races. 

The system which prevails in the forests and mountain fastnesses 
throughout the Dravidian territories, and also in the south of the 
peninsula amoygst the lower classes and a portion of the middle classes, 
and which appears to have been still more widely prevalent at an early 
period, is a system of demonolatry, or the worship of evil spirits by 
means of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. This system seems to 
have been introduced from the Tamil country into Ceylon, where it is 
now mixed up with Buddhism. On comparing this Dravidian system 
0^ demonolatry and sorcery with Shamanism *<— the superstition which 
prevails amongst the Ugrian races of Siberia and the hill-tribes on the 
south-western frontier of China, which is still mixed up with the 
Buddhism of the Mongols, and which seems to have been the old reli- 
gion of the whole Tatar race before Buddhism and Muhammedanism 
were disseminated amongst them — we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
those two superstitions, though practised by races so widely separated, 
are ‘not only similar but identical 

I shall here point out the principal features of resemblance between 
the Shamanism of High Asia and the demonolatry of the Dravidians,*f 
as still practised in mAny districts in Southern India. 



* This word Shamanism is formed from Shaman, the name of the magician- 
priest of the North Asian demonolaters. Shaman, though a name a})propriated 
by demonolaters, is of Buddhistic origin, and was adopted from the Mongolians. It 
is identical with J^amana, the Tamil name for a Buddhist, and is derived from 
the Sanskrit word Sramana, a Buddhist ascetic. The use of this word Shaman, 
in Siberia, must be of comparatively modern origin ; but the system of q^ligion 
into which it has been adopted and incorporated is one of the oldest superstitions 
in the world. » 

t A full account of the peculiarities of the Dravidian demonolatry was oontained 
in a small work of mine (now out of print), called *‘The Sh&u&rs of Tinnevelly,” 
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1. The Shamanites are destitute of a regular priesthood. Ordinarily 
the father of the family is the priest and magician ; but the office may 
bo undertaken by any one who pleases, and at any time laid aside. 
Precisely similar is the practice existing amongst tlie rude tribes of 
Southern India. Ordinarily it is the head of the family, or the head- 
man of the hamlet or community, who performs the priestly office ; 
bdt any worshipper, male or female, who feels so disposed, may volun- 
teer to officiate, and becomes for tho time being the representative and 
interpreter of the demon. 

2. The Shamanites acknowledge the existence of a supreme God, 
but they do not offer him any worship, believing that he is too good 
to do them any harm. The same acknowledgment of God's existence 
and the same neglect of his worship characterise the religion of the 
Dravidian demonolaters. 

3. Neither amongst the Shamanites, nor amongst the primitive, un- 

Brahmanised demonolaters of India is there any trace of belief in the 
metempsychosis. , 

4. The objects of Shamanite worship are not gods or heroes, but 
demons, which are supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, 
and are worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. The officiat- 
ing magician or .priest excites himself to frenzy, and then pretends, or 
supposes himself, to be possessed by the demon to which worship is 
being offered; and wlAlst in this state ho communicates, to thase 
who consult him, tho information he has received. The demonolatry 

published by the Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel. I think I proTed 
in that work that the demonolatry of the Sb&niirB, and other primitive tribes 
of Southern India, did not originate with the Brahmans, or in any local develop- 
ment of the religion of the Brahmans ; but that, on tho contrary, the element 
of demonology which is contained in the Puranic system was borrowed from^ this 
old Dravidian superstition. The Buddhists of Ceylon seem to have borrowed 
their demonolatiy from the Dravidians of tho old Pandya kingdom : if so, it 
cBnnot be unreasonable to suppose that it was.froiA the same or a similar source 
that the Brahmans borrowed the demoniacal element obtained in their religion. 
It appears to me that an element of demonism, ready tf receive further develop- 
ment, may be traced even in the Aitareya Br&hinana of the Rig-veda, in connec- 
tion with the character attributed, and the worship offered, to lludra, afterwards 
identified with ^iva. I apprehend that we have a mythical record of the adop- 
tion of the aboriginal demonolatry into the Brahmanical system, and of the object 
in view in this alliance, in the Puranic story of the sacrifice of Daksha. Accord- 
ing to that story, Sival(i.e., Saiva Brahmanism) found himself unable to subdua 
the oUl elementary divinities, and to secure to himself the exclusive homage at 
which he aimed, till he called in the aid of the demons (the demonolatry of the 
aborigines), and put himself at their head in the person of his {pro-rt-natut) son, 
Vlra-bhadra ; a demigod whose wife, emanation, or representative, Bhadra-k&lt, 
is regarded by the Sh&n&rs as their patroness and mother. 
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practised in India by the more primitive Dravidian tribes is not only 
similar to this, but the same. Every word used in the foregoing 
description of the Shamanite worship would apply equally well to the 
Dravidian demonolatry ; and in depicting the ceremonies of the one 
race we depict those of the other also. 

Compare the following accounts of the demonolatrous rites of the 
Shamanites of Siberia and those of the demonolaters of India. The 
description of the Shamanite worship is formed from a series of arranged 
quotations from the descriptions which various Russian travellers and 
ecclesiastics have given of the superstitions of the Ostiaks, the Samoi- 
edes, the Siberian Turks, and other pagan inhabitants of Northern 
Asia, to which are added some extracts from Marco Polo, and Colonel 
Yule's notes thereon. The account of the Dravidian superstitions is 
mainly taken from my paper on “ the Tiniievelly Sh^nS.rs,” a paper 
which was written before I was aware of the identity of the demono- 
latry of Siberia with that of Southern India. 

« 

Shamanite Demonolateous Rites. — ‘‘Wlien the Shaman, or 
magician, performs his superstitious rites, he puts on a garment 
trimmed with bits of iron, rattles, and bells : he cries horribly, beats 
a sort of drum, agitates himself, and shakes the metallic appendages 
of his robe ; and at the same time the bystanders increase the din by 
striking with their fists upon iron kettles. When, the Shaman, by his 
horrible contortions and yells, by cutting himself with knives, whirling 
and swooning, has succeeded in assuming the appearance of something 
preternatural and portentous, the assembled multitude are impressed 
with the belief that the demon they are worshipping has taken posses- 
sion of the priest, and regard him accordingly with wonder and dread. 
When he is quite exhausted with his exertions, and can no longer hold 
out* he makes a sign that the spirit has left him, and then imparts to 
the people the intimations he has received." 

Marco Polo, speaking of some rude tribes of Central Asia, southward 
of the Rurman frontier, not then converted to Buddhism (Colonel Yule's 
edition, vol. ii. pp. 53-61), says — 

And let me tell you that in all those three provinces that I have 
been speaking of, to wit, Carajan, Vochan, and Yachi, there is never a 
leecL But when any one is ill they send for the devil-conjurers, who 
are the keepers of. their idols. When these are come the sick man 
tells what ails him, and then the conjurers incontinently begin p]piying 
on their instruments, and singing, and dancing; and the conjurers 
dance to such a pitch that at last one of them will fall to the ground 
lifeless, like a dead man. And then the devil entereth into his body. 
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And when his comrades see him in this plight they begin to put ques- 
tions to him about the sick man’s aUment. And he will reply, ' Such 
or such a spirit hath been meddling with the man, for that he hath 
angered the spirit and done it some despite.’ Then they say, ‘ We pray 
thee to pardon him, and to take of his blood or of his goods what thou 
wilt, in consideration of thus restoring him to health.’ And when they 
Iftive so prayed, the malignant spirit that is in the body of the pros- 
trate man will (mayhap) answer, ‘ The sick man hath also done great 
despite unto such anotlier spirit, and that one is so ill-disi)osed that it 
will not pardon him on any account;’ — this at least is the answer they 
get if the patient be like to die. But if he is to get better, the answ^er 
will be that they are to bring two sheep, or may be three, and to brew 
ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly, and abundantly spiced. More- 
over, it will be announced that the sheep must be all black-faced, or of 
some other particular colour as it may happen ; and then all those 
things are to be offered in sacrifice to such and such a spirit whose 
name is given. And they are to bring so many conjurej^s, and so many 
ladies, and the business is to be done with a great singing of lauds, 
and with many liglits and store of good perfumes. Tliat is the sort of 
answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk 
of the sick mjin go and procure all that has been commanded, and do 
as has been bidden, and the conjurer who had uttered all that gets on 
his legs again. » * 

“ So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and slaughter 
them, and sprinkle the blood over such places as have been enjoined, 
in honour and propitiation of the spirit. And the conjurers come, and 
the ladies, in the number that was ordered, and when all are assembled 
and everything is ready, they begin to dance and play and sing in honour 
of the spirit. And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and lign-aloes, and 
a great number of lights, and go about hither and thither, scattering 
the broth and the drink and the meat also. And when they have 
^done this for a while, again shall one of the conjurers fall flat and 
wallow there, foaming at the mouth, and then the others will ask if ho 
have yet pardoned the sick maul And sometimes he shall answer 
yes ! and sometimes lie shall answer no ! And if the answer be no, 
they shall be told that something or other has to be done all over 
again, and then ho shall be prirdoned; so this they do. And when all 
that the spirit has commanded has been done with great ceremony, 
thei^ it will be announced that the man is pardoned and shall be 
speedily cured. So when they at length receive such a reply, they 
announce that it is all made up with the spirit, and that ho is propi- 
tiated, and they fall to eating and drinking with great joy and mirth, 
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and he who had been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his 
share. So when they have all eaten and drunken, every man departs 
home. And presently the sick man gets sound and well.” 

The following are Colonel Yule’s notes on the above : — 

Note 7. — Compare Mr Hodgson’s account of the siib-Himalayan 
Bodos and Dhimals : “ All diseases are ascribed to supernatural agency. 
The sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, who 
racks him with pain as a punishment for impiety or neglect of the god 
in question. Hence not the mediciner, but the exorcist, is summoned 
to the sick man’s aid.” — (./. A. S, A, xviii. 728.) 

Note 8. — Mr Hodgson again — Libations of fermented liquor always 
accompany sacrifice — because, to confess the whole truth, sacrifice and 
feast are commutable words, and feasts need to be . crowned with 
copious potations.” — (Ibid.) 

Note 9. — And again — The god in question is asked what sacrifice 
he requires? a buffalo, a hog, a fowl, or a duck, to spare the sufferer? 
.... anxious, as I am fully to illustrate the topic, I will not try the 
patience of my readers by describing all that vast variety of black vic- 
tims and white, of red victims and blue, which each particular deity is 
alleged to prefer.” — (Ibid, and p. 732.) 

Note 10. — The same system of devil-dancing is prevalent among the 
tribes on the Lu-Kiang, as described by the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. The conjurers are there called Mumos. •* 

“ Marco’s account of the exorcism of evil spirits in cases of obstinate 
illness exactly resembles what is done in similar cases by the Burmese, 
except that I never saw animals sacrificed on such occasions.” — (Sir 
A. Phayre.) 

Mouhot says of the wild people of Cambodia called Stiens : When 
any one is HI they say that the evil spirit torments him ; and to deliver 
him they set about the patient a dreadful din which does not cease 
night or day, until some one among the bystanders falls down as if in 
a syncope, crying out, I have him — he is in me — he is strangling 
me 1 ” Then they question the person who has thus become possessed. 
They ask him what remedies will save the patient ; what remedies 
' does the evil spirit require that he may give up his prey ? Sometimes 
it is an ox or a pig ; but too often it is a human victim.” — (Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, xxxii. 147.) 

In fact, these strange rites of Shamanism, devil-dancing, or what not, 
are found with wonderful identity of character among the non-A^an 
races over parts of the earth most remote from one another, not only 
among the vast variety of Indo-Chinese tribes, but among the Tamilian 
tribes of India, the Yeddahs of Ceylon, the races of Siberia, and the 
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red nations of North and South America. Hinduism has assimilated 
these ‘‘ prior superstitions of the sons of Tur,” as Mr Hodgson calls 
them, in the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst in the wild performance 
of the dancing dervishes at Constantinople we see perhaps again the 
.infection of Turanian blood breaking out from the very heart of 
Mussulman orthodoxy. 

Dr Caldwell has given a striking account of the practice of devil- 
dancing among the Shanars of Tinnevelly, which forms a perfect 
parallel in modern language to our traveller's description of a scene of 
which lie also had manifestly been an eye-witness." 

Thus far Colonel Yule. I now adduce the passage from my own 
paper, of which Colonel Yule quoted the principal portion. 

ShanAr Demonolatrous Rites. — “ When it is determined to offer a 
sacrifice to a devil, a person is specially appointed to act the part of 
priest ; for devil-worship is not, like the worship of the deities, appro- 
priated to a particular order of men, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. The officiating priest is styled a devil-dancer. Usually 
the head man, or one of the principal men of the village officiates ; but 
sometimes the duty is voluntarily undertaken by some devotee, male 
or female, who.wishes to gain notoriety, or in whom the sight of the 
preparations has awakened a sudden zeal. The officiating priest is 
dressed up for the oc^sion in the vestments and ornaments appro- 
priated to the particular devil that is worshipped. The object in view 
in donning the demon's insignia is doubtless to strike terror into the 
imagination of the beholders ; but the party-coloured dress and gro- 
tesque ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling bells, of the 
performer, bear so close a resemblance to the usual adjuncts of a 
pantomime that an European would find it difficult to look grave. 
The musical instruments, or rather the instruments of noise, wliicii are 
chiefly used in the devil-dance are the drum and the horn ; with occa- 
sionally the addition of a clarionet when the parties can afford it. 
But the favourite instrument, because the noisiest, is that which is 
called the bow. A series of bells of various sizes is fastened to the 
frame of a gigantic bow, the strings are tightened so as to emit a 
musical note when struck, and the bow rests on a large empty brazen 
pot. The instrument is played on by a plectrum, and several musi- 
cians join in the performance. One strikes the strings of the bow 
witlFthe plectrum, another produces the bass by striking the brazen 
pot with his hand, and a third beats time and improves the harmony 
by a pair of cyfhbals. When the preparations are completed, and the 
devil- dance is about to commence, the music is at first comparatively 
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slow, and the dancer seems impassive and sullen, and either he stands 
still or moves about in gloomy silence. Gradually, as the music be- 
comes quicker and louder, his excitement begins to rise. Sometimes 
to help him to work himself up into a' frenzy he uses medicated 
draughts, cuts and lacerates his flesh till the blood flows, lashes him-, 
self with a huge whip, presses a burning torch to his breast, drinks the 
blood which flows from his own wounds, or drinks the blood of the 
sacrifice, 2 >utting the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. 
Then, as if he had acquired new life, he begins to brandish his staff of 
bells, and dance with a quick, but wild, unsteady stei>. Suddenly the 
affiatna descends. There is no mistaking that glare, or those frantic 
leaps. He snorts, he stares, he gyrates. The demon has now taken 
bodily possession of him, and though he retains the power of utterance 
and of motion, both are under the demon’s control, and his separate 
consciousness is in abeyance. The bystanders signalise the event by 
raising a long shout attended with a peculiar vibratory noise. The 
devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity; and every by- 
stander consults him respecting his disease, his wants, the welfare of 
his absent relations, and the offerings which are to be made for the 
accomplishment of his wishes. As the devil-dancer acts to admiration 
the part of a maniac, it requires some experience to ei^ible a person to 
interpret his dubious or unmeaning reiilies, his muttered voice, and 
uncouth gestures ; but the wishes of the i)artie3 who consult him help 
them greatly to interpret his meaning." 

A similar system prevails in the hilly districts of Mysore, as appears 
from an article on the demon-worship practised in the MalnS,d district 
in that province, in the Indian Antiquary for September 1872, by Mr 
Narasimmiyengar of Bangalore. There also the priest “ works him- 
self to a state bordering on frenzy, and whatever he may utter in that 
condition is considered to be a supernatural revelation.” 

A still more extraordinary outburst of demoniacal frenzy takes place 
amongst the Kflrs, Kurkus, or Muflsis, a people of Chfltid Niigpllr, ifi 
connection with the worship of one of their divinities. These people 
belong to the Kdlarian, not to the Dra vidian stock, but their religion, 
like that of the old Dravidians, seems to be mainly a worship of evil 
spirits. The divinity may be invoked at any time, and in all sickness 
and misfortunes his votaries confidently appeal to him. The Baiga is 
always the medium of communication, but he assembles the people to 
aid him in the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, dancing 
commences, and the invocation to the spirit is chanted until one or 
more of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes 
and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The affection 
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appears contagious, and old women and others who have not been 
dancing become influenced by it in a manner that is horrible to con- 
template. Captain Samuells, who frequently witnessed the incanta- 
tion, is confident that no deception whatever is practised. The 
affection, says Captain Samuells, comes on like a fit of ague, lasting 
sometimes for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the com- 
mencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring from the 
ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, all executed as if 
he were shot at by some unseen agency. During this stage of the 
seizure he is supposed to be quite unconscious, and rolls into the fire, 
if there be one, or under the feet of the dancers, without sustaining 
injury from the heat or pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, 
and is followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the ground, and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the head 
shakes violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling 
noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to stand on his legs, 
the bystanders assist him, and place a stick in his han3, with the aid 
of which he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body still con- 
tinuing, and the head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular 
movement. This may go on for hours, though Captain Samuells says 
that no one in his senses could continue such exertion for many 
minutes. When the igaiga is appealed to, to cast out the spirit, he 
must first ascertain whether it is Gans^m himself, or one of his fami- 
liars, that has possessed the victim. If it be the great Gansim, the 
Baiga implores him to desist, meanwhile gently anointing the victim 
with butter ; and if the treatment is successful, the patient gradually 
and naturally subsides into a state of repose from which he rises into 
consciousness, and restored to his normal state, feels no fatigue or 
other ill-effects from the attack. This is certainly the most thorough 
form of demon-worship with which we have met, and one that must 
Appear to its votaries to testify to its own reality each time it is resorted 
to.*' — (Colonel Dalton's “ Ethnology of Bengal," p. 232 .) 

It seems to me unnecessary to say anything more in proof of the 
substantial identity of the demonolatry of Central and Southern India 
with the Shamanism of Central and Northern Asia. It may be alleged 
that similarity in mental characteristics and social circumstances alone 
might give rise to this similarity in religious ideas and practices, and 
I a^mit this to be possible, nay probable, but it seems to me more 
probable still that both the superstitions which have now been de- 
scribed have sprung from a common origin : and I may add that the 
conformity which has been traced between the old religion of the Dra- 
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ridians and that wliicli was once the religion of almost all the Scythian 
nations and tribes corroborates the suspicion of the Scythian relation- 
ship, on the whole, of the Dravidian race. 

Whilst the demonolatrous rites which I have now described appear 
to have constituted the prevailing superstition of the ancient Dravi- ^ 
diaus, we meet also with traces of the existence of systems that 
correspond in part to those which prevailed amongst the Indo-Europeim 
races. 

The religion of the Khonds, Kandhs, or Kus, though it contains a 
demonolatrous element, may be described as in the main a worship of 
gods of rivers and mountains, of gods of the earth and the sky, and 
of the gods of elements and gtnii loci. It is in part an elementary 
worship, which may be allied in principle to that of the Arycans, but 
which differs widely from it in spirit and form, and appears to bo quite 
independent of it in origin. This remark especially applies to that 
section of the Khonds which used to practise human sacrifices, and 
delighted in cruelty and gloom. A worship of gods of rivers and 
mountains similar to that of the Khonds is found amongst some of the 
K61s, and also amongst the Sub-Himdlayan and Bhhtsln tribes described 
by Mr Hodgson, — in most instances modified by an element of terror, 
and intermixed with demon worship pure and simple. , 

Amongst the Dravidians of the plains scarcely any reliable trace of 
the^ worship of the elements has ever been discovered, except in so far 
as it can be shown to have had a Brahmanical origin. Indeed there 
is reason to believe that the old Vedic or Elementary worship of the 
Brahmans had already merged into the mythological and mystical 
system of the Purdnas, before the Brahmans effected a settlement in 
the South. So far as appears, every usage of .the plains which is not 
of Brahmanical origin is either identical witli Shamanism or allied to it. 

The religion of the Tudas of the Neilgherry (Nilagiri) hills exhibits 
some peculiarities which have been regarded as ‘ Scytho-Druidical.’ The 
peculiar veneration with which the Tudas regard the manes of ancestors * 
their sacrifices to secure the peace of the dead ; the prominence given 
in their worship to offerings of milk and clarified butter ; their freedom 
from the worship of idols ; the rdigious veneration with which they 
regard a sacred bell which is bung up in their temples or sacred 
dairies ; their abstinence from flesh, and living entirely on grain and 
milk ; their exclusion of women from all share in the rites of worship, 
and even from the precincts of their temples ; their practice of poly- 
andria ; — these and analogous peculiarities of the religious system and 
social life of the Tudas accord to a certain extent with usages which 
prevailed in the earliest ages amongst most of the tribes of the Indo- 
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European race. Our ignorance of the history of the Tudas, and of 
the circumstances which compelled them to take refuge in the Neilgherry 
hills, renders it difficult, if not impossible, to determine whether their 
religion sprang from the same origin as the Dravidian demonolatry, 

^ whether it is to be placed to the account of their early association with 
some Indo-European race, or whether it was a spontaneous develop- 
nfent of the Tuda mind. 

The religion of the Tudas has sometimes been called Druidical, 
Celto-Druidical, or identical with the religion of the ancient Celts; 
but, with the exception of the performance of some of their rites in 
the deep gloom of sacred groves, — a practice which was not peculiar 
to the Celts alone, but which prevailed amongst various ancient 
nations, — it does not appear that there is anything distinctively or 
certainly Druidical in the existing system of the Tudas. 

Since the appearance of the above remarks in the first edition of this 
work, much progress has been made in the study of the religion and 
usages of the Tudas, through the researches of Colonel Marshall, and 
especially those of the Rev. F. Metz. Most of the information respect- 
ing the Tudas acquired by Mr Metz during a long life of missionary 
labour amongst the hill tribes of the Neilgherrie3,^will be found in 
Colonel Marshall’s book. It is now known that the Tudas have a 
priestly family or clan ; that the bell-god they venerate so highly is a 
memorial of the bell w^rn by a succession of sacred cows ; that the men 
of the tribe eat flesh once a year in a dense forest ; and, in particular, 
that the cows that are slaughtered at and after a funeral, are not ‘ sacri- . 
fices to secure the peace of the dead,’ but are a provision made to supply ' 
the spirit of the deceased with milk (the chief food of this pastoral 
race) in the other world. Colonel Marshall, after describing the rites 
of the Tudas in detail, thus comments on the items of information he 
has furnished in chap. xxii. pp. 18G — 189; “What we have sQen in. 
Tuda rites and ceremonies is little else than the arrangements which a 
pastoral and communistic people have made for the provision and care 
of an article of food, doubtless at one time essential, not merely for 
due sustenance, but to their very existence in the land. These customs 
having through the course of ages so mellowed as to have acquired all 
the effect and influence of sanctity, we find ourselves now in the inte- 
resting position of actual witnesses to the growth of the earliest germs 
of religious belief and observance, as they develop in the mind of 
prixgitive man from tlie material nucleus whence they originated. 

“ We note that the stage when the cow, the milk-giver and support 
on which the people have depended almost from all time, has grown, 
from an object of the greatest solicitude, to become one of deep rever- 
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ence and (so far as they have yet learnt to express themselves) of 
worship. The flesh is not eaten. Its milk is almost sacred. The 
chattels of early herds (the cow-bell in particular) have matured into 
gods, and dairies bear the conception of temples.. We find that 
common milkmen have, by virtue of the sacred nature of such office, ^ 
advanced in popular estimation until they are viewed in the aspect of 
priests. The high priest, from being a servant of certain gods, has 
become confused with godhead itself. A family, styling itself ‘ sons 
of the gods,' has developed (though without arrogation to caste pre-. 
tensions) into a Levitical clan, inheritors of the highest priestly office ; 
its males being prepared and chastened thereto in sacred groves, by 
the use of a plant set apart for the purpose, and by abstinence from 
sensual pleasures; the females of the entire tribe being not only ex- 
cluded from participation in such duties, but debarred approach to all 
holy precincts. Tliey acknowledge the existence of gods, 'perhaps even 
of a Supreme God (Usuru Sw&mi), but their ideas on the subject are 
quite undeveloped. I think I trace in them a partiality to the regard 
of light — apart 'from fire — as, par excellence, the manifestation of deity. 
.... I submit this suggestion as one having a possible value in 
determining the ethnic affinities of the Tuda race, and as pointing to 
an interesting stage in Turanian progress, — that whence various creeds 
have sprung and ramified. The Tuda religion has not the slightest 
sympathy with idolatry, nor does it pay attention to natural objects, 
as frees or rivers ; to birds, beasts, or reptiles ; nor to the elements. 
,No offerings to a god, whether of flesh (human or animal) or fruit of 
• the soil, are made ; no human victims, and no self-torture. It is not 
that they have risen above such prejudices ; they seem to me rather 
not to have attained the stage when religious observances commence. 
Circumcision is not performed. The niemory of forefathers is piously 
, regarded, but the feeling has not expanded* through veneration into 
any form of hero-worship. They believe in transmigration, but whether 
of soul or body, probably few have formed any distinct ideas. [They^ 
dispose of their dead by cremation.] The funeral service seems to 
favour the idea that the transition of the soul is the dogma which, 
though unexpressed, lies like an instinct in their minds ; couj^led with 
the idea that the soul is a living solid — a real duplicate Tuda requiring 
food. [They generally abstain from the eating of flesh, but] the 
practice certainly forms at present no part of their religious observance. 

I would place the state of their belief in witchcraft and the work of 
demons and other unseen agencies somewhat on a parallel with that 
of their knowledge of divine work. Neither one nor the other troubles 
them much. Though they do, to a certain extent, practise demon** 
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olatry, they do not do so with the enthusiasm of other primitive races 
of South India. Indeed I had not one opportunity of witnessing feats 
of exorcism. 

I incline to the belief that in any matters of religion beyond what 
I have described, they have been influenced through the proximity of 
cognate races, whp themselves, again> have at different periods been 
variously Hinduised or inoculated with the strange customs of other 
tribes in India, cognate or otherwise. Thus, through the Aryans, the 
Tuda sense of adoration has been educated; more gods have been 
introduced than he knows what to do with ; and his natural love of 
relics has been intensified and improved. From being at first memorials 
of cattle herds, the relics have grown to be venerated as souvenirs of 
ancestors. On the other hand, the mildness and contentedness of the 
tribe have (so I think) led them to drop or to avoid much of the 
demonolatrous habit of other members of that Dravidian race to which 
they belong. Certainly any superior ideas ; any notions of the soul, 
or of sin, and all forms of invocation in prayer, small as even collec- 
tively they may appear to be, bear the appearance of thefr having come 
to them through the instrumentality of tho Aryans ; partly, no doubt, 
from Brahmanical sources : in part, perhaps, in course of some very 
early contiguity, antecedent to the migration of either race, from a 
common cradle-land, into India.” 

The supposition of tlje Druidical character of the Tuda religion arose 
in part from tho error of attributing to the Tudas various remains 
which were peculiar to an earlier and apparently extinct race. Those 
remains consist of cairns or barrows, cromlechs, kist-vaens, and circles 
of upright, loose stones, which are nearly identical in form with those 
that are found in Europe in the ancient seats of the Celts : and what- 
ever mystery may hang over the origin of those remains, and over the 
race of which they are the only surviving relics, there seems no r^son 
for hesitating to style them Druidical. It must be understood, how- 
ewer, that the term ‘ Druidical ' is used not scientifically, but only in a 
vague general sense, like that in which the word ‘ Scythian ’ is used. 
In the cairns or barrows referred to, vases, cinerary urns, and other 
vessels of glazed pottery are often found, which sometimes contain 
human bones, more or less charred, and mixed with ashes, sometimes 
a little animal charcoal alone. Most of these vessels have a peculiar 
glaze * of a rich red colour, with a zig-zag ornamentation : some have 

* DF Hunter, of the Madras School of Art, an eminent authority on these matters, 
explains that this is not what is technically called a glaze, hut a peculiar, skil- 
fully executed polish. See Indian Antiquary, 1873, in a paper by the Rev. Mr 
Phillips. 
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a black glaze. Brass and iron implements of agriculture and of war 
have often been discovered in them : in several instances a bell has 
been found, as in some of the Celtic barrpws in England ; and occa- 
sionally gold ornaments have eome to light. Though tljusse remains 
seem to be undoubtedly pruidical in characteir, ft does n<>tTollow that 
they belong to a period of very Ugh antiquity. Qn the contrary, they* 
can set up no claim to an antiquity equal to that of many Druidieal 
remains found in Europe. • ' 

The rich glaze of the pottery ; the elegance of the shape of some 
of the vessels (compared with the rudo cinerary urns discovered in the 
British barrows) ; the presence of implements of iron ; the representa- 
tions of processions with musical instruments and led horses, which arp 
rudely sculptured on the sides of some of the cromlechs ; the presence 
of gold ornaments ; — all these circumstances denote a superior civilisa- 
tion to that of the primitive Celts, and therefore probably a much later 
origin of the relics. If it be true, as ft is coniidently asserted (though 
I have been unable to ascertain the truth of the statement), that a 
Boman aureuS was discovered in one of the barrows, the race by which 
those DiMiidical rites were practised must have survived for several 
centuries after the Christian era, if not down to a comparatively late 
time. 

At first it was supposed that cairns and other so-called Druidical 
remains were discoverable only on the Neilgherry hills ; and hence it 
was natural that these remains should at first be attributed to the 
Tudas, the supposed aborigines of the Ncilgherries, who are as peculiar 
in their customs as in their language. On further research it was 
found that the people to whom those remains belonged had practised 
agriculture; whereas the Tudas were ignorant of agriculture, and 
appeared to have always lived a pastoral, wandering life. It was 
subi^quently discovered that the Tudas neither claimed the cairns and 
cromlechs as belonging to themselves or their ancestors, nor regarded 
them with reverence ; that their rites of sepulture were altogether 
different from those of the ancient people who used those cairns ; and 
that they ascribed them to a people still more ancient than themselves, 
by whom they asserted that the plateau of the Neilgherries was in- 
habited prior to their arrival. Sometimes they designated the cairns as 
burial places of the Kurubas or Kurumbas, ,a race of nomad shepherds 
who once overspread a considerable part of the Tamil country (possibly 
the ‘ nomadic Sorm ' of Ptolemy), and of whom a few scattered^relies 
still inhabit the slopes of the Neilgherrics. It appeared, however, 
that similar cairns or barrows, containing a great variety of similar 
remains, but of a more advanced order and in a better condition, 



v numWi ott the' JLnii^&ala hills,— a range of hilW 

/ Pit. Qguth side great Coimbatoor gap, which forms the com* 

jnepcemepit and the nortli^n face of the Southern Ghauts; and further 
itiye8tigati|ft, proved their^existenoor »ot only in mountain, .ranges, but 
in almost^lllfepy part bf 'the Dekhan and Pepinsular India, from Nag- 
• pore to Tinhivelly, and also in variqms districts in the presidency of 
!^mbay. Similar remains are foi;nd also in Circassia and Russia; 
and circles of stones surrounding ^ ancient graves are found both on the 
Southern Arabian coast and in the Somali country in Africa. v ■ 

This discovery has had the effect of disconnecting the cairns and 
other so-called Drnidical remains of the Neilgherries from the Tudas, 
almost as. completely as from any other Dravidian race or tribe that 
now exists ; and the question of the origin of the relics which have 
been discovered in such numbgrs not only in the Neilgherries, but in 
many other parts of India, and in the plains as well as on the moun- 
tains, and also the ulterior question of the relationship and history of 
the people of whom these relics are the only monuments that remain, 
have now become problems of a more general and of a deeply interest- 
ing character. Captain Meadows Taylor has discovered and examined 
a large number of these remains at Rajan Koloor, in Sorapoor, and also 
at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, on the Bhima; and has devoted much 
attention to tfie comparison of them with similar remains found in 
England. He calls tlj^pm ‘ Scytho-Celtic,’ or * Scytho-Dniidical.' n 
More is now known about the cairns of the Neilgherries than* was 
known when the above remarks first appeared. The late Mr Breeks,. 
of . the Madras Civil Service, devoted? much time and labour to the 
examination of those remains, in which he was much assisted by Mr 
Metz. Mr Breeks was understood to havC a book on the subject^ 
nearly ready for publication at the time of his death. That book has 
not yet appeared, but I am indebted to private communication^ from^ 
Mr Metz for the following items of information. There are no less 
than six different kinds of cairns and cromlechs on the Neilgherries, 
of which only one kind, that called azdrams, small stone circles, can 
be attributed to the ancient Tudas. The Tudas mkke use of those 
circles up to the present day as places for the burning of their dead. 
Of the structures generally called cromlechs, one kind is called Btra-^ 
Jcallu (Can. ^ hero-stones These appear to be sculptured memorials 
of great men, and some of them are evidently modern. Memorials 
of similar nature are still erected by the Kurumbas, one of the 
Neilgheny tribes. Another kind was erected, he says, by the Badagas, 
the most numerous of the Neilgheny tribes, after their arrival from the 
Canarese country several centuries ago. The kist-vaens, Mr Metz says. 
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are called Mdriara mam^ the home of the M6rias or Maurias, vhom 
he identifies with Usbeck Tatars, qr the Maurytk raca 

It is in these kist-vaens that tbe^jpotteiy with the rich red glaze is 
found, and many of the clay figti^es found in them are repri^nted 
with a high Tatar head-dresa These remains are not clmmed by any 
of the races now existing on the hills, and seem to be Of considerable 
antiquity. One of the cairns of this description opened by Mr Breaks 
had an immense tree growing out of it and over it, which was supposed 
to be at least eight hundred years old. 

The Neilgherry cairns and the cairns of a similar nature found else- 
where in India have ofte|| .been styled Druidical remains. Whether 
they are properly called Druidical or not, they are not on this account 
necessarily Celtic, for the practice of rites of what is called a Druidical 
character and the use of cairns and barrows were not confined to the 
Celts, but appear to have prevailed also amongst the Finns, the 
Euraskians, and the |3ther Scythians by whom Europe was inhabited 
prior (1) to the arrival of the Celtic race; and traces of the same 
system of religion and sepultiire have been discovered in various parts 
of Northern and Central Asia. The other term, ‘ Scytho-Druidical,’ 
seems an unobjectionable one. 

It is a remarkable illustration of the uninquiring habit of the Indian 
mind, that though cairns of various kinds are foupd in so many dis. 
tricts in India, no class of Hindus know anythii^g of the race to which 
they belonged, and that neither in Sanskrit literature nor in that of 
the Dravidian languages is any tradition on the subject contained. 
The Tamil people are said sometimes to call the cainis by the name of 
pdfjdu-kuHs. I have not heard this word used myself, nor do I find it 
in Winslow^s ** Tamil Dictionary,” but it sounds like a word really used 
by some class of the people, means a pit or grave, and pdz^du 

denotes anything connected with the Pdndus, or PSndava brothers, to 
whom, all over India, ancient mysterious structures are generally attri- 
buted. To call anything * a work of the Pdndavas ’ is equivalent tb 
terming it ‘ Cyclopean' in Greece, * a work of the Piets' in Scotland, or 
‘a work of Nimrod' in Asiatic Turkey; and it means only that the 
structure to which the name is applied was erected in some remote ege, 
by a people of whom nothing is now known. In Malayd.}am the term 
appears not as Pandu(k)kuri, but as Pd9di(k)ku|'i, which seems to 
mean a sepulchre of the Tamilians [called Pfi^dis in Malabar, from 
their connection with the P&udyan kingdom], but is defined in^qi^ 
dert's Dictionary to mean an ancient sepulchre. This form of the wo^ 
and explanation would seem to disconnect the term altogether fr^ th^ 
F&odava brothers. In the extreme south of the peninsula where | h|lT^ 
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myself lived — on both sides of the Ghauts — the principal peculiarity of 
the cairns 1 have met with is that they contain a very large um or jar, 
filled with human bones, sometimes partially charred, with a number of 
beautiful little vessels of various s^pes made of glazed pottery, and 
^ with relics of iron weapons. These urns are sometimes found in large 
numbers crowded together, without being enclosed in stone chambers 
dr surrounded with circles of stones, but simply embedded in the earth. 
The name given to this sepulchral urn in Tinnevelly is mudu muttar 
td/n. If this were a correct word, it would mean the tdri, or jar, in 
which were placed those ‘ persons who were emancipated by reason of 
age * or ‘ in the ancient period.* This cxpli^nation vrould be quite suit- 
able to the ideas that now prevail in the Tamil country with regard to 
the people who were interred in those jars. They are supposed to 'be 
people who had shrunk through age to so small a size that they were 
generally put in little lamp-niches in the walls of the houses to keep 
them out of the w'ay of harm ; but when at ]^st their friends were 
thoroughly tired of them, they were put in these scpqlchral jars and 
left to die. I need scarcely say that the human remains found in these 
jars are of the ordinary size, and it is evident that they had generally 
been burnt before being collected and placed in the jar. I mention 
this tradition only for the purpose of showing that the people of these 
times know nothing whatever about the people so interred. They 
do not know even wlftther they belonged to the same race as them- 
selves or not. 

It has often been suggested that these remains may have be* 
longed to the Buddhists, and the proficiency in the arts the relics 
exhibit would render this supposition a very natural one. I have 
never noticed anything, however, which would distinctively connect 
these urns with the Buddhists, though traditions about the Jaiiias still 
survive ; and the people are never found to entertain the idea that the* 
inhabitants of the urns were Buddhists or Jainas. In the northern 
*part of the Tamil country these urns, as appears from Winslow’s Dic- 
tionary, are called mada maddkka (f)tdri, the jar which boils up 
violently, or boils over. It is evident that this name was originally 
the same as that already mentioned, but it is not quite clear which was 
the original and which the corruption. The meaning given by Wins- 
low is identical — “ a large earthen jar wherein very old persons in 
ancient times were placed and interred.” In Dr Qundert’s “ Malay- 
sian# Dictionary” (Appendix), the word nannu : nannannddi is thus 
explained : ** A kind of cairn ] of two kinds j 1 , a deep and narrow 
clay urn ijcuriridii)^ buried perpendicularly, with a stone lid, contain- 
ing bones, the tools of the deceased, (kc. ; 2, a monument of stone slabs 
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having three sides and a roof, but open towards the east, containing 
underground as above. (P&lgh&t, South Malabar.) The popular belief 
is that in Tr^t&yuga men became very old and shrank to the size of a 
cat, when they were put into these pots or monuments in order not to 
trouble the living.” 

It is evident that further investigation is required before the mystery 
that hangs over the class of people that disposed of their dead in these 
cairns and urns is dispelled. Nothing that can be regarded as distinc- 
tively connecting them with, or disconnecting them from, any race or 
the followers of any religion, has, so far as I am aware, been yet dis- 
covered, and tradition is utterly at fault. The supposition that the 
builders of the cairns had settled in India earlier than the Dravidians, 
and were expelled by the Dravidians from the plains, and forced to 
take refuge in the hills and jungles, where they gradually died out, 
would accord with some of the circumstances now mentioned ; but it is 
inconsistent with the proofs of the civilisation of the race we meet with, 
and in particular with the beauty of their pottery. If it should be 
held, <Mi the othelp hand, that they were a race of nomadic Scytho- 
Druidical shepherd^ who wandered into India after it was peopled 
and settled, and then wandered out again, the circumstance that these 
remains are found most plentifully in remote mountainous regions 
renders this supposition an improbable one. The improbability of the 
supposition- would, however, be diminished if w\i were to suppose that 
this shepherd people, instead of retracing their steps and wandering out 
‘of India, formed alliances with the Dravidians, and gradually merged 
in the mass of the Dravidian race. 

Wliether the people to whom these remains belonged were or were 
not Dravidians, identical wdth the Dravidians of the present time in 
everything but the mode in which they disposed of their dead, is a 
*point Vhich cannot be settled till we know something more of them ; 
but it cannot be regarded as probable that their peculiar rites of sepuh 
ture had their origin in India.* The resemblance of the barrows, crom- 
lechs, &c., and their contents to the Druidical remains which arc 
discovered in the ancient seats of the Celtic and Scythian races in 
Europe, seems to be too remarkable to be accounted for on any other 
supposition than that of their derivation from a common origin. 
Hence the people by whom Druidical rites were introduced into India 
must have brought them with them from Central Asia ^ and this would 
favour the conclusion that they must have entered India at a very%arly 

* See a paper on this subject, by the llev. Maurice Phillips, in the Indian Anti* 
qmry for 1873^ 
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period — a period perhaps as early as the introduction of Druidical rites 
ii^to Europe. On this supposition it seems to be necessary to suppose 
that they kept themselves separated from the various races that entered 
India subsequently, and that they imitated the civilisation of the newer 
immigrants without abandoning their own peculiarities. It is an argu- 
ment against this supposition, however, that it has to be held that 
those people have everywhere disappeared, and that not even the 
faintest tradition of their existence survives. 

On a review of the various i)articulars which have been mentioned 
above respecting the religious usages of the Non-Aryanised Dravidians, 
including the Khonds and the Tudas, and also the unknown race that 
practised quasi Druidical rites, it may be concluded that a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of the ancient Dravidiaii inhabitants of India 
were demonolaters or Shainanites, like the majority of the ancient 
Scythian tribes of Upper Asia, whilst it also seems probable that there 
existed amongst them a strong under-current of Indo-European ten- 
dencies. Tliis result exactly accords with the supposition which has 
already been deduced from lingual comparison respecting the relation- 
ship or affiliation of the Dravidiaii race, viz., that; in basis and origin 
it is rather Scythian than Indo-European, but with a deep-seated and 
very ancient admixture of the Indo-European element. 
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